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FTER several months of laborious research «nd persistent toil, the history of Hfting- 
ham County is complete, and it is our hope and belief that no subject of gencral 
importance or interest has been overlooked or omitted, and even minor facts, when of sutiicient 
note to be worthy of record, have been faithfully chronicled. In short, where protracted 
investigation promised results commensurate with the undertaking, matters not only of 
undoubted record but legendary lore, have been brought into requisition, We are well aware of 
the fact that it is next to impossible to furnish a perfect history from the meager resources at 
the command of the historian under ordinary circumstanecs, but claim to have prepared a work 
fully up to the standard of our engagements. Through the courtesy and assistance generously 
afforded, we have been enabled to trace out and put into systematie shape the greater portions 
of the events that have transpired in the county up to the present time. and we fee] assured 
that all thoughtful persons interested in the matter will recognize and appreciate the import:nce 
of the work and its permanent value. A dry statement of facts has been avoided, so far as it 
was possible to do so, and anecdote and incident have been interwoven with plain recital and 
statistics, therehy forming a narrative at once instructive and entertaining. 

We are indebted to H. C. Bradsby, Esq., for his very able general history of the county 
comprised in the first nine chapters; to B. F. Kagay, Hsq., for the chapter on the “Bench and 
Bar;” to Charles Kversman, Esq., for chapter on Teutopolis, and to G. M, Le Crone, Hsq.. and 
many other citizens of the county for material aid in making the proper compilation of facts 


embodied in the work. 
Fepruary. 1883. THE PUBLISHERS. 
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INTRODUCTORY—THE FIRST PIONEER—GRIFFIN TIPSWORD—HIS SUPERSTITIOUS ECCENTRICITIES 


—THE FIFTY-ONE FAMILIES—TIMBER AND 


PRAIRIES—OBSTACLES TO SETTLEMENT— 


WILD BEASTS AND INSECTS—BEN CAMPBELL—MORALIZING ON PIONEER EXPERI- 
ENCE—SOME ANECDOTES AND INCIDENTS OF CAMPBELL—HIS LAST 
MARRIAGE AND DEATH—REQUIESCAT IN PACE. 


“T stand alone, like some dim shaft which throws 
Its shadows on the desert waste, while they 
Who placed it there are gone—or like the tree 
Spared by the ax upon the mountain’s cliff, 
Whose sap is dull, while it still wears the hue 
Of life upon its withered limbs.”’ 
—The Aged Pioneer. ' 
O reseue from fast-fading traditions the 
simple annals of the pioneer people of our 
eounty is a pleasing buta laborious task, not so 
laborious as perplexing, the annoyanees arising 
from there being now no conneeted reeord of 
their official acts and doings. Many of the 
earliest and most important legal papers are 
gone beyond recovery; many of them were 
never put in a more permanent form than mere 
slips or scraps of unbound sheets of papers, | 
stuek carelessly away, not even marked or 
filed; some not dated, and others again ad- 
dressed to noone. Then, in the burning the 
eourt house in 1868, many were consumed or 
destroyed in being removed. 


*The Chaptera following on the history of the county at large 
are written by 11. C. Bradsby, Esq. 


To supply this loss of important papers, with 
their invaluable facts and statistics, is now 
largely forever impossible. 

But to meet ancl converse with the few now 
living of these early settlers—those who came 
here as ehildren, or as very young men and 
women, and are now fast approaching or have 
passed the allotted threeseore and ten, 
stooped with age, venerable patriarchs mostly, 
and their white-haired “blessed mothers in 
Israel,” companions and helpmeets—has been 


‘the most pleasing task of our life. 


To gather np the raveled threads of the 
strange but simple stories of their lives—now 


| mostly broken threads—to eateh these fleeting 


traditions and fireside histories, and hand them 
on to posterity, might well be the ambitious 
labor of any man’s life. 

The importance that attaches to the lives, 
character and work of these humble laborers in 
the cause of humanity and eivilization will some 
day be better understood and appreciated than 
itis now. They will some time, by the pen of 
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the wise historian, take their proper place in the 
list of those immortals who have helped to make 
this world wholesome with their toil and their, 
sweat and their blood. Of them all the pioneer 
was the humblest, but not the meanest nor the 
most insignificant. They laid the foundations 
on which rests the civilization of the Western 
Hemispheres Ifthe work was done well, then 
the edifice stands upon an enduring rock; if ill, 
then upon the sands; and when the winds and 
the rains beat upon it, it will tremble and fall. 

If great and beneficent results—results that 
endnre and bless mankind—are the proper meas- 
ure of the good men do, then who is there in 
the world’s history that may take their places 
above these hardy, early pioneers? 

To point out the way, to make possible our 
present advancing civilization, its cheap and 
happy homes, its cheap food, its arts, sciences, 
inventions and discoveries, its education, litera- 
ture, culture, refinement and social life and joy, 
is to be the truly great benefactor of all man- 
kind and for all time. 
great work of these adventurous pioneers. 

Grant it, eaptious friend, that they builded 
wiser than they knew; that few, if any of them, 
ever realized in the dimmest way the transcend- 
ant possibilities that rested npon their should- 
ers. Grant it that, as a rnle, their lives were 
aimless and ambitionless, with little more of 
hope, or far-reaching purposes, than the savage 


or the wild beasts that were their neighbors. 


Yet there stands the supreme fact that they fol- 
lowed their restless impulses, took their lives 
in their hands, penetrated the desert wilderness, 
and with a patient energy, resolution and self- 
sacrifice that stands alone and unparalleled, 
they worked out their allotted tasks, and to-day 
we are here in the enjoyment of the frnitage of 
their labors. ® 

Should we allow their names and their fame 
to pass into oblivion and contempt, the act 
would mark us as the degenerate sons of heroic 
sires, unworthy the inheritance they gave us. 


This, indeed, was the | 


To say that in this work it is proposed to 
write the history, in the broad and large mean- 
ing of that word, would be a careless use of 
language—would be promising more than it is 
possible for us to do; for history in its trae 
sense is philosophy in its highest type, teach- 
ing by example. But to gather such facts, in- 
cidents, statistics and cirenmstances, trifling or 
important, as are left to us, and place them in 
adurable form, and transmit them, ready to 
hand, to the future and real historian, is all that 
one ean attempt or hope to do in a manner at 
all satisfactory. To tell their simple annals in 
their chronological order, to secure something 
of the substance ere the shadows wholly fade, 
1s enough to attempt now. 

In the year 1814 or 1815, Griffin Tipsword 
came to this part of Illinois and took up his 
abode with the Kickapoo Indians. These In- 
dians then occupied what is now parts of Fay- 
ette, Shelby and Effingham Counties. South of 
the Kickapoos were the Winnebagoes and Del- 
awares. Atthat time these Indians were peace- 
ably disposed, and, it seems, were indifferent as 
to the coming of the lone, straggling, white man. 

We make no doubt that Tipsword was the 
first white man that was ever here. He was a 
strange compound of white man by birth and 
Indian by adoption. He was a self-exile from 
civilization in his native Virginia, and by choice 
aroving nomad, who sought the solitudes of 
pathless woods, the dreariness of the desert 
waste, in exchange for the trammels of civilized 
society. Of the latter, he could not endure its 
restraints, and he despised its comforts and 
pleasures. His soul yearned for freedom —tfree- 
dom in its fnllest sense, applied to all property, 
life and everything, here and hereafter. He 
hunted in the Indian chase, talked in their dia- 
lect, danced their dances, and to show how fully 
he was for, them, with them and of them, he 
gave them his oldest son, who remained with 
them wholly for years, in order that he might 
be fully educated in their ways. 
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Moses Doty was a nephew of Tipsword, and 
{rom him and the grandsons of the old pioneer 
we learn that he left Virginia in the year 1812 
and came to Southern Illinois, where he re- 
mained for two or three ycars, and then came, 
with his wife and two children, to this part of 
the State; that he first lived in the northwest 
corner of this county, and in Shelby, and lived 
and hunted and migrated as far northwest as 
Quiney, and then would return to this place. 
The Indians did much the same in following 
the game and in searching for new and better 
hunting ground, 

For years after he came here he saw no hu- 
man face except the Indian. His people in Vir- 
ginia had no word of him for sixteen years alter 
he left them. 

In many respects he was a remarkable man. 
IIe had gone West, cut loose from kith and kin, 
and he didn’t buru the bridges behind him, be- 
vause there were none to burn. He was a pio- 
neer, 2 doctor, a missionary preacher, his own 
bishop, as well as his own committee on ways 
and means. Tle hunted, fished, cut bee-trees, 
and talked with the Indians in their way and 
fushion. Ile was as illiterate as they, and he 
told them in Indian the story of Mount Calvary 
and the lake of fire and brimstone, and those 
who liad no fears of an angry God had a healthy 
dread of his unerring rifle. Beneath God's first 
temples he pointed the way to heayen to these 
simple savages. In the trackless woods he met 
the bad Indian and slew him. He was not only 
a physician for the poor soul, but he was 2 
“medicine man,” who could exorcise witches, 
conjure ghosts, remove “spells,” make “silver 
tea’’ for cattle siek of the murrain or otherwise 
bewitched. Ile regulated the storms, stayed 
the angry lightning flashes, and could appease 
the deep-mouthed thunders as they rolled across 
the darkened heavens in terrifying peals. He 
had much to do in his Protean capacity of a 
hunter, a half savage, a doetor, a preacher, and a 
pioneer, with no visible means of support except 


his rifle, and that he lived ont a long lite (it is 
supposed over a hundred yexrs) is evidence that 
he was singularly well adapted to surrounding 
cireumstances, 

His family name was Souards. He only called 
himself Tipsword after he came here. It was 
only in the latter years of his life that he told 
any one that he had changed hisname. When 
askcd why he had done so, he would nod his 
head toward the south, where he had first lived 
among the Indians, and reply that he did not 
want to run his “head into the halter.” From 
this and other hints that he gave out in his 
last years the inference may be drawn that, in 
his mind, it was much the same whether you 
saved 2 savuge by preaching or hy the rifle, 
Ie believed it was the Divine economy to save, 
and in one way or the other he did a lively 
business. 

It is not kuown what particular church he 
belonged to—perhaps he did not himself know, 
but the reeords leave no doubt it was that 
broad, liberal Catholie faith and practice that 
gathered up with as mnch «alacrity the Indian 
with a bullet hole through his head as the 
saint with finger nails two or three feet long. 
He was x well-armed drummer in the golden 
slipper trade, a “rustler” for the golden stairs. 

He could doctor the body quite as well as 
the souls. The prevalent diseases of his day, it 
seems, were witches, spooks, spells and charins. 
He was as superstitious as his neighbors and 
quite as illiterate, and yet he must have played 
inany tricks upon his savage followers to retain 
his power over them, and impress and awe 
them with a dread of his occult powers. His 
trade was not destroyed by the coming of the 
first whites and the migration from here of the 
Indians. Ie continued to practice medicine. 
preach and hunt. He kept sacred his witeh- 
balls to the day of his death. hese were 
made of deer’s and cow’s hair, were large, and 
held together by a long string. They consti- 
tuted his materia medica. 
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Most people then believed implicity in 
witches and eharms; some do now. All dis- 
eases were the work of witches, and so it was 
with their cattle. Ghosts could be scen any 
dark night in passing a grave or a graveyard. 

Hunters would sometimes be almost be- 
deviled out of their lives by witches that would 
appear to them in the woods as a beautiful 
deer, which would career and gallop around 
them in easy range and yet, no matter how 
often he shot, he could not touch them. It 
came to be well known that a leaden bullet 
would not touch a witch, buta silver bullet car- 
ried death on its wings. When this kind of a 
ball was fired at a witeh deer, if the aim was 
fatal, the deer wonld run home, return to its 
buman form, go to bed and die. If the shot 
was not fatal, the witch would go to bed, be 
sick along time, and no visitor would be al- 
lowed to see the wound, nor would the attend- 
ants tell them the particulars of the ailment. 

If cattle were sick. it was the witehes and 
nothing wonld do them any good except “ silver 
tea.” This tea was made by boiling a silver 
coin in water for a long time and giving the 
water to the sick brute. 


When people were bewitched, they would | 


send for Tipsword or take the patient to him. 
He would doctor them by standing over them, 
moving about ina mysterious way his witeh- 
balls and inuttering a strange guttnral jargon, 


and this was repeated from day to day nntil | 


the witch would fly unseen away in sore agony 
and distress and the enre was complete. 

The good old John Knox, Presbyterian, of 
Seotland, never had more trouble with witches, 
or the devil, as he went prowling through 


the country, in the shape of a snake, a wild | 


boar or some other unknown and unseen wild 
beast, than did these pioneers and Indians. 
Men who are now growing old, who were here 
as children, in the days of unbounded super- 
stition, can yet tell yon how they have often sat 
around the log fireside and heard the gathered 


neighbors tell over their soul-harrowing stories 
of ghosts and witches. Poor, innocent, credu- 
lous children, listening, open monthed. to 
superstitious fathers and mothers telling fright- 
ful stories—stories that wonld make these 
youngsters’ hair stand out “like quills upon 
the fretted porcupine.” If the story chanced 
to be too monstrons for even ignorant cre- 
dulity, then some crooning old granny, well 
known to the whole neighborhood, was always 
referred to as a living anthority, who had been 
there and had seen or knew it all. 

These ignorant superstitions, sucked by the 
babes with the milk from the mother’s beast, 
have done far more to beat back the cause of 
civilization among the common people than 
conld all the swarms of greenhead flies, the 
murderous Indians, the poisonous snakes and 
wild beasts, the deadly malaria, disease and 
poverty. Their tendeney was to breed igno- 
rance, to raise up a people that believed enor- 
mously, that never questioned, never doubted, 
but the more impossible the story the more 
implicitly they believed. 

Yet as widespread as were these beliefs in 
goblins and spells, there are to-day men and 
women in our county who grew np among snch 
pernicious influences that will tell yon of the 
terrifying beliefs of their childhood and langh 
at them. We note this fact with the greatest 
satisfaction. By their own strength of mind 
they have grown away from the faith of their 
fathers. A hard thing for any one to do—an 
impossible thing for the weak and slothful- 
minded to do, An ignorant man of large be- 
hefs rears his child very ditferently from a man 
of large mind, or a man who often doubts and 
always investigates. The ignorant man takes 
charge of not only the body of his child which 
he guides with a rod of iron, but he is eqnally 
watchfnl for its mind and soul and equally 
severe with his gibbets, chains and slavery 
upon the slighest signs of deviation from his 
precepts. He believes in education, provided 


the educator he employs is as ignorant and 
eredulous as himself. He believes what his 
fathers believed, and, by the eternal, his chil- 
dren shall believe as he does. When the world 
was, or if it shall ever return to this condition 
of affairs generally, it will have reached ca- 
lamities that will surpass all the afflictions of 
the sword, fire, disease, famines and _pesti- 
lences. 

To some this may be regarded as wandering 
somewhat from our text, especially our sketch 
of Griffin Tipsward. It is not. To write the 
history of the pioneers. it is of the utmost mm- 
portance to bring prominently forward every 
circumstance, so far as they can be discovered, 
that had any marked intluence upon the prog- 
ress of the people. The reader will readily 
perceive that among all the calamities that befel 
the very earliest settlers and their children, a 
widespread belief in witehes, ghosts, spells 
and goblins was the greatest of all. Tipsword 
earried with him to the day of his death many 
of the customs and characteristics of the In- 
dian. He was always reticent of speech, and a 
ringing, hearty laugh—he had forgotton all 
about it. In approaching a neighbor's house, he 
would never be seen until standing in the coor. 

He lived here a long time after the sparse 
settlements of whites had come and the Indian 
had gone. When the Indians first went away, 
it was not fleeing from the pale faces, but fol- 
lowing the game. They would, for some years, 
annually return, and often Tipsward would go 
with them and not return for a year or more. 

On one occasion, after the whites had settled 
in Shelby and Fayette Counties, the Indians 
warned them to leave in three days, or they 
would massacre all in the country between 
Shelbyville, by way of Vandalia, to St. Louis. 
The warning came like a death knell to the 
poor defenseless whites —they were terror- 
stricken. Three days was too short a time in 
which to get away, yet it was too long a time 
to await in dread horror the cruel torture and 
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death that they well knew that the red devils 
had in store for them. In the calmness that 
comes of despair, they talked over the sitna- 
tion. A few, but very few, gathered their lit- 
tle families and fled, but the majority could 
only make a feeble attempt to put themselves 
upon the best defense of their household gods 
that they could. They had hoped at first that 
Tipsword could intereede for them, but when 
appealed to he could give them no hope, as he, 
too, was in the list of warned. On the after- 
noon of the third and last day the Indians held 
a general pow-wow in the woods, and Tipsword 
attended it as a spectator. He had friends 
among the chiefs and braves, and he had no 
doubt talked as much as he dared to them, and 
told them the certain consequences that would 
follow a general massacre of the whites. The 
first speakers urged that they adjourn the 
meeting, paint themselves, and at carly dark 
commence the bloody work, and allow no pale 
face to escape. These sentiments met the ap- 
proving grunts of the braves. But late in the 
evening better informed Indians talked. They 
told their people that, while it was true they 
had it in their power to murder the whites, but 
suppose they did, would not the word go to 
the people of the States, and would not an 
army, numbering as the leaves of the forest, 
come here and kill every Indian in the Terri- 
tory. Such representations soon turned the 
attention of the Indians to questions of their 
own safety, and they determined to postpone 
the massacre. 

The settlers had been spared. Wow much 
they owed of this good fortune to Tipsword 
will never be known. 

Griffin Tipsword died in the year 1845, and 
lies buried on the banks of Wolf Creek. le 
left surviving children — John, Isaac and 
Thomas. 

John Tipsword married, and was the father 
of Jackson, Griftin, Jerusha, James and Car- 
lin. These all married and had large families. 


16 


Isaac Tipsword married Nancy Stanberry, 
and their children—Isaae, Ashby, Sallie, Ruth, 
Thomas, Martha, Marion, John, William, Re- 


| 


hecea and Mellissa—all married, and have 


reared large families. 

Thomas Tipsword was the father of Albert, 
Jonathan, tsaae, Jackson, Millie, Lydia, Mary 
and Bell, and from these there is another ex- 
tensive branch of the family. 

From the above it will be seen that the Tips- 
words were pioneers and the sons and dangh- 
ters of pioneers. They scemed to realize that 
the great want of a new country is people, and 
unflinchingly they responded to their country’s 
ealt. 

No stone marks the spot where the old patri- 
arch of this numerons family sleeps. 
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This brings up the reeord of early settlers to 
1826. It is brief and soon told. 

Griffin Tipsword and family, 1815. 

Tsaae Fancher and family, 1825. 

Ben Campbell, and Jesse and Jack Vulfer, 


' 1826, 


Of all the men now living we believe that — 


Dr. John O. Scott was the first to kindle a 
camp fire within the confines of our county. 
There were a few who had been here before 
him, but none of them are now living. 
Fifty-seven years ago, 1825, Mr. Scott, in 
company with a man named Hlliott, and his 
wife, traveled through this county on their way, 
moving from Wayne to Shelby County. They 
camped near Blue Point. In passing the tim- 
ber at the head of Brockett’s Creek, a smoke 
was seen curling, up from a camp fire, a clear- 
ing, or a wooden chimney. Mr. Eliott, who 
had made the trip through here before, told 
him that it was smoke from the eabin or clear- 
ing of a man’s place named Fancher. This 
was Isane Fancher. That Fancher was here 
then is strongly corroborated by the oft-re- 


peated statements of Ben. Campbell to his , 


step-son, Thomas Andrews, that when he 
(Campbell) came here in [826 he found the 
Faneher family here; that he stopped with 
them for several weeks, and they put in their 
time hunting bee-trees, of which they found a 
Campbell also stated that he 
thought the Fulfers were here when he came, 
or that they came soon after. 


great many. 


And John O. Scott. and Elbiott and wife 
passing through here as movers in 1825. 

Fancher and Fulfer in 1834-385 moved away 
from here into Coles County, where they died 
years ago. With the exeeption of Mr. Seott, 
these, the earliest of the pioneers in our coun- 
ty, are all gone—sleeping peacefully in their 
nnmarked graves. 

Tn 1828, Thomas I. Brockett and family, and 
Stephen Austin, Dick Robinson, John McCoy, 
Bob Moore and Richard Cobea came. 

In 1829 came John Broom, Jonathan Park- 
hurst, Ben Allen, Mrs. Charlotte Kepley, Jacob 
Nelson, Andrew Martin, Alexander Stewart, 
John Ingraham, John Trapp, Samuel Bratton, 
John Fairleigh, Alfred Warren, Amos Martin, 
and old Aunty Bratton, Andrew Lilley, Henry 
Tucker, William Stephens, Allee Stewart, Bill 
Stewart, and Jacol Nelson. 

Tn 1830, Jesse Surrells, T. J. Rentfro, James 
Turner, John Allen, Micajah Davidson, Henry 
P. Bailey, George Neavills, Alexander Mc Whor- 
ter, Jesse White, Enoch Neayills. 

In 1831, Jacoh Slover, Isaae Slover, John 
Gallant, William Gallant, Seymour Powell. 
Thomas Loy, William J. Hankins, the Hutchi- 
sons, and John Galloway, the fiddler. 

Here were the fifly-one families that were here 
prior to February 15, 1831—the date of the act 
of the Legislature organizing the county. Why 
did they come? What was it that stopped 
here this meager stream of emigration and 
fixed them permanently in this place? What 


/ was there here to tempt and lure them to 


brave all, endnre all, and cause them to fix 
here the nucleus around whieh all this present 
people, and their wealth and enjoyment has 
gathered? True, they conld not see the toils 
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and danger that lurked unseen upon every 
hand, yet there was much to repel them that 
they could see, enough, one would think. to 
have settled the question, and forever have pre- 
vented them from flying in the face of dangers 
that they knew not of. 

We can imagine nothing more dreary, lone- 
some or depressing than was the face of this 
boundless waste of echeerless solitude, where 
had sat through the ages silence and deso- 
lation. These vast prairie seas, with their 
long reaches of desert waste, their flat sur- 
face eovered with tall, dank grass, often as 
high asa man’s head on horseback. 
autumn when this grass beeame sear, it was 
burned, and the smoke from these fires filled 
the atmosphere for hundreds of miles with 
smoke that darkened the face of day and hung 
like mourning drapery upon the horizon. The 
prairies were wet, flat and marshy. 
standing a goodly portion of the year on, per- 
haps, two-third’s of the soil’s surface. When the 
grass was freshly burned the weary eye could 
find no relief in the vast expanse save the 
erawfish chimneys that thickly dotted the face 
of nature. The water lay mostly where it fell, 
and conld eseape only by evaporation, and 
from this eanse it is believed the rainfall then 
was greater than now. Recalling these days 
when monotonous solitude was all that was 
here, is to modern people but ringing the 
changes on the story of the “ Lost Mariner,” 
when the poct tells us he was 

« Alone, alone. all, all alone. 
Upon the wide, wile sea.” 

The forests consisted of tal] trees with no un- 

dergrowth of brush or vines. The annual fires 


that swept through them had done the work of | 


the forester well. It cleared away the debris, 
burned most of the fallen trees, and trimmed 
smooth the sprouts and had trained the limbs 
not to grow out near the ground. You could 
ride anywhere through the woods, or, for that 


matter, drive a wagon with nearly the same | 


In the | 


Waters | 


leave it there. 


ease that you could in an orchard. People 
now express great surprise that the pio- 
neers always settled in the timber, or close 
upon the edge of it; and as a rule the first 
seleetions were the poorest land. There were 
good reasons for their aets. The face of the 


country was immensely different then from 


now. They were compelled to hunt ont, first, 
for « spring where they eould get water. They 
could find these anddry land only in the woods. 
They were, too, a people who knew little or 
nothing about the prairie. Tt was not then 
possible for man to live upon these treeless 
marshes, pools and bogs, fit only for the home 
of the “green heads,” the poisonous insects, 
amphibious snakes and the more deadly ma- 
laria. The prairies were then mere lagoons 


' filled with rotting grass and death, that was 


carried away by the unobstrueted winds to 
poison the pnre air of heaven. There was 
very little chance for the water to drain off the 
land, the topography of the country then 
being such as to hold it in its naturally formed 
basins. Mr. Joshua Bradley suggested to the 
writer the most plausible theory as to how these 
prairie basins were formed. His idea was that 
when the tall grass was burned, the fire that 
traveled with the wind, burned everything as 
it went, but that which burned against the 
wind traveled slowly and burned the grass at 
the roots always first, and when a strong wind 
prevailed it would earry the long stalks of this 
burned off grass into the burnt places and 
In the spring the heavy rains 
would cause the water to float these off and 
they would lodge at points until they were 
piled there in great quantities, and in the long 
eourse of time they thus reeeived accretions 
until the waters were held back, sod formed on 
the embankment and complete natural dams 
were made and a basin formed. It was the 
eows of the pioneers that first made beaten 
paths as they traveled to water or to the “late 
burns” to graze the tender and nutritions 
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grasses, and these paths were the lead-way for 
the water to follow, and as the cows killed the 
sod the water could cut its own ditch, so 
stream was added to stream until strength was 
accumulated, and in the years the prairie 
swamps became comparatively dry, rich 
land. 

As great and numerous as were these ob- 
stacles that confronted the pioneer, they were 
not all. The hostile and treacherous savage 
was here. Milk-sick lay in wait for man and 
beast along nearly all the streams in the sonth- 
ern part of the county. The horrible malaria 
freighted the air, as it floated out from its 
noisome lurking places, with its deadly poison. 
Howling and always hungry wolves, both 
prairie and timber wolves, made night hideous 


of the soft-footed panther added a terrible 

“warning to that of the wolves, that there was 
little hope of ever having any domestic animals 
here. The “green-head flies,” in countless 
billions and as ravenous and voracious as the 
migrating ants of Africa, held undisputed pos- 
session of the prairies always during the hot 
summer months. Their business hours were 
between sunrise and sunset. And in a very 
short time they could kill a horse or a cow. 
The “green-head” alone made the prairies 

__Wholly uninhabitable. Here, too, were all 
manner of beasts that devastate the poultry 
yards and break the good housewoman’s heart 
in the destruction of chickens, geese and 
turkeys. Such, indeed, were the surroundings 
that poultry, sheep, hogs, calves, and, in fact, 
most of domestic animals would have been 
secure only in a fire and burglar proof safe, 
with a time lock to do duty while the house- 
hold slept. 

The galinipers, the mosquitos, the wood 
ticks, chiggers and lizzards, with “yaller 
jackets,” bumble-bees and hornets and poison- 
ous insects were here and everywhere and all 
hrngry or angry at the approaching pioneers. 


The bald eagle, tlanked by the hawks and egg 
devouring crows, screamed his defiance at civil- 
ization and swooped down upon the poultry, 
the pigs and the lambs in the sheep-fold. Here, 
too, was the snake—spotted with deadly 
beauty—but for snake stories, go to any of the 
old settlers, especially A. G. Hughes. For our 
part we are like Washington's hatchet, “Id 
rather tell ten thousand lies than eut down a 
cherry-tree.” 

When all these things are considered, and 
wheu it is further remembered that these earli- 
est pioneers were truly strangers in a strange 
land, with no ads of machinery or mechanical 
contrivances to help them, except their rifle, 
and wife and little ones ; no doctors, no medi- 


cine, no mills, no stores, no markets, no any- 
with their howls, and the blood-curdling scream 


thing but appalling difficulties, is it not indeed 
a wonder that any oue ever came here, or stayed 
after he did come, or lived to perpetuate his 
race and name. 

We have named the people that were here 
prior to 1831. They were in settlements, in 
Blue Point, on Fulfer Creek, the Wabash Riv- 
er, Brockett’s Creek, and Union Township. 
The earliest and largest of these settlements 
were the neighbors of Thomas I. Brockett. 
While this was yet a part of Fayette County, a 
voting precinet was formed, the voting place 
generally at Thomas I. Brockett’s house, but 
one year it was held at the house of James 
Turner. The last election had there while it 
was Fayette County, there were, we are told, 
thirteen votes, solid for Audy Jackson ; we do 
not doubt it. 

In this effort at pen pictures of the early 
settlers and the county when first they came, 
whenever we have found a strongly marked 
characteristic pioneer, we have told all we could 
learn of his leading traits, and tried to give the 
reader as perfect a drawing as we could as to 
what manner of man he was. In this connec- 
tion we deem it not inappropriate to close this 
chapter with a short sketch of Ben Campbell, 
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a king among his kind, a fine type of his class, 
with every trait abnormally developed. 

Since the memorable days of 49, when the 
discovery of gold on the Pacific slope set 
all the world agog, the pioneers, the men who 
skirt the outer confines of civilization on this 
continent, have entirely changed in their char- 
acteristics. They are now perhaps the most 
cosmopolitan people in the world, and we in- 
cline to the belief that the old Californians are 
the best practically educated people in the 
world, for they were suddenly gathered togeth- 
er in large numbers, representing every civil- 
ized people of the globe—many of the half 
civilized, and even some of the totally barbar- 
ous. This heterogeneous gathering of such 
varieties of people resulted iu the world’s won- 
der of a public school. It rapidly educated 
men as they had never before been taught. It 
was not perfect in its moral symmetry, but it 
was wholly powerful in its rough strength, 
vigor and swiftness. It taught not of books, 
but of the mental and physical laws—the only 
fountain of real knowledge—of commerce, of 
cunning craft—it was iron to the nerves and a 
sleepless energy to the resolution, This was 
its field of labor—its free university. ILere 
every people, every national prejudice, all the 
marked characteristics of men met its oppo- 
site, where there was no law to restrain or | 
govern either, except that public judgment that 
was crystallized into a resistless force in this 
witches’ caldron. This wonderful alembic, 
where were fused normal and abnormal human- 
ities, thoughts, false educations, prejudices, 
and pagan follies into a molten stream that 
glowed and seorched ignorance along its way 


as the volcanic eruption does the debris in its 
pathway. It was the nntrammeled school of 
attrition of every variety of mind with mind— 
the rough diamond that gleams and dazzles 
with beauty only when rubbed with diamond 

dust. The best school in the world for a thor- | 
ough, practical education. Universal educa- : 


tion—we mean real education and not “learned 
ignoranve ” as Locke has aptly ealled it—is a 
leveler of the human mind. It’s like the strug- 
gle for life, where only “the fittest survive ” 
and the unfit perish. But its tendency is to 
lift up the average, to better mankind, to 
evolve the truth, and mercilessly gibbet in- 
grained ignorance and superstitious follies. 

Ben Campbell’s pioneer school life was spent 
in a wholly different one from that just named. 
The surronndings of the Illinois pioneers dif- 
fered radically from that of the California 
“ forty-niners.” They did not come here in 
great rushing crowds, but alone or in meager 
squads, they had abandoned home and the 
signs of civilization and plunged into the vast 
solitudes. They settled down to live where 
language was almost a supertluity, and a smile 
or laugh were as lost arts. These sturdy, lone 
mariners of the desert were men of action and 
silence. Not very social in their nature, moody 
often, almost void of the imaginative faculty, 
with no longing for the Infinite, and seldom or 
never looking through nature up to nature's 
God. They simply whetted their instincts in 
the struggle for existence, against the wild 
game, the ferocious beasts and the murderous 
savage, 

Such was Ben Campbell, and he was pre- 
eminently one of his kind. A man of tremen- 
dous physical organization, with coarse feat- 
ures, a snn-burned skin, that was covered with 
hair aud unsightly “bumps” all over his face ; 
great scars upon his face and body, especially 
a frightful scar that ran down the whole left 
side of his cheek, injuring the muscles of the 
eye and giving it a strange expression. San- 
dy, coarse, stubby hair and beard, blue eyes, 
very large mouth, with thick lips, and teeth 
double-rowed and so large that they looked 
more like horse’s than human teeth. Generally 
dressed in skins of animals he had slain, ex- 
cept a small, close-fitting red bonnet that was 
always on his head. Altogether a figure well 
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calculated to frighten children to death, and 
might even appall timid grown people when 
suddenly beheld for the first time. 

While hunting one day, he met an Indian 
who had a splendid fresh deer skin on his 
shoulder. By a strange coincidence Campbell 
had a bright silver half-dollar in his pocket. 


Campbell much wanted the skin and, the other | 


coveted the money. Negotiations resulted, and 
the hide and half-dollar were plaeed together 
on a log, to be fought for by the two men. 

Campbell always wound up his story by 
stating that for nearly an hour he could not, 
for the lite of him, tell whether he was going 
to get the deer skin or loose the half-dollar. 
But he eventually got it and walked off with 
his trophy. 

At one time he went to Vandalia when the 
Legislature was in session. On his way he 
killed a fine fat turkey-gobbler. 
tiated at the hotel tor bis dinner and horse 
feed, stipulating that he was to have his dinner 
earlier than the regular meal and to have some 
of the turkey. When he sat down to the table 
he eat the entire turkey, as well as everything 
else that was on the table. Mother Maddox, 
the landlady, declared that she honored the 
guest that honored the food she put before 
them by eating heartily, and so she extended a 
life-time invitation to Campbell to always 
come, and, without money and withont turkeys, 
to eat at her table free. 

This story is made the more plausible by an- 
other one, that has been vouched for by at least 
one-half of the old settlers. A party was out 
eamping and hunting. Campbell had with him 
a favorite and worthless dog of the bench-leg 
It was fit for 
nothing in the ehase, so it stayed at the eamp- 
fire with the cook while its master would be 
hunting. On one oceasion, Campbell had been 
gone all day, and when he returned, tired and 
hungry, he anxiously inquired what luck his 
companions had had in killing something to 


kind—very fat, clumsy and lazy. 


This he nego- 
bed | 
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eat. To his joy he saw roasting over the fire 
what he supposed to be an enormously large 
eoon. Now, if there was one thing in the world 
that Campbell liked best of all, it was a coon, 
fat and eooked by a eamp-fire. The coon was 
soon cooked to a turn, and Campbell’s joy, 
when the others announced that they had had 
supper, was sincere, for he knew his capacity, 
and be wanted enough for himself. Without 
bread, potatoes, coffec. or anything else but 
coon, he sat down to a repast fit for a king, par- 
ticnlarly in quantity, which was mueh in Camp- 
bell’s eye. He picked a bone and ealled his dog, 
but the dog did not respond. Te would pick 
another bone and whistle again and eall his 
dog; the dog never came, and this went on 
until every bone was picked. The boys had 
killed and cooked the dog for a coon. 

Like Daniel Boone, he could boast of tasting 
about everything he could get hold of in the 
way of bird or beast in the eountry. When 
hungry, he was willing to try, without prejudice, 
anything he could get. In this world’s wealth 
he was never able to try a horse, but those who 
knew him best would not have gambled a cent 
that he would have made a failure here. 

His capacity and love of eating were only 
equaled hy his love for whisky and fighting. 
The prospect of.a jolly big fight would take him 
to any part of the world. He was in the Nau- 
voo war, in the thickest of the fight, and here 
he got numerous of the scars that he carried to 
his grave. The ugly scar on bis faee was made 
by a man he found chopping in the woods one 
day. The man was a pioneer, too, who had 
concluded to stop and build a cabin. Camp- 
bell resented this, and leveled his gun at the 
stranger and ordered him not to trespass on bis 
land. The wary stranger eventually got 
Campbell to put his gun down and enter into 
negotiations. lle deecived the old hunter, and 
when he got between him and his gun, he sud- 
denly raised his ax and struck a wieked blow 
at his head. Campbell barely saved his life by 
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dodging back, but he did not dodge enough to 
prevent the wound. 

Campbell was 2 man who was moved in every- 
thing by his own promptings. le knew little 
or nothing of the rules of society, and he cared 
less. He was an honest man, and as rough of 
speech as rough could be. Te was crabbed, 
sullen and moody of temperament. A stranger 
seemed to affect him as a red flag does a mad 
bull. Such he would generally roughly insult 
without eause, and while he was slow of speech 
and his words were few, he could make his 
taunts sting terribly. If the stranger, in igno- 
rance of the man, resented the insult, a fight was 
improvised at once; and in the old style of 
rough-aud-tumble-knock-down-and-drag-out, he 
seldom met his match. Yet, the fight once 
over, he was ready to drink friends at his vic- 
tim’s expense—get roaring drunk and savagely 
friendly. 

Tle lost his pioneer wife, and after awhile he 
made up his mind to marry again. He had 
heard of Robert: Moore’s widow in the north- 
west part of the county. He had never seen 
her, but, nothing dauuted, he mounted his horse 
and rode to her honse, called her to the door, and 
as he sat upon his horse, looking closely at the 
widow, he finally informed her that he had come 
to see her on business—that he wanted to mar- 
ry her—but that she wouldn't do, and he turned 
his horse and rode off. Je proceeded to an- 
other house, where there was also a widow, 
called her to the door, told her his business, 
and commanded her to mount behind him and 
go to the magistrate’s aud be married. The 
poor woman remonstrated and begged for time, 
but with oaths that fairly snapped us he uttered 
them, he told her to mount, and she mouuted, 
and the cooing doves rode off and were mar- 
ried, 

His death, on Christmas Day, 1856, was much 
after the mamer of his life. He not only died 
with his boots on, but on horseback. He had 
been to Freemanton all day, and in the evening 


started home -—one of the Iiggs boys riding be- 
hind him. When the horse stopped in front of 
his cabin door, Campbell made no motion to- 
ward dismounting—he was dead. 

Ben Campbell has now been dead many years, 
with no lineal descendants surviving him. The 
above wonld be an extravagant drawing of the 
pioneer generally; yet there is much in it that 
recalls a type and character of that day. We 
had been admirably trained, or had trained him- 
self, for his place in life, and in security and con- 
tent had lived out a long life and filled to fall- 
ness his measure of ambition. We knew noth- 
ing of romance or sentiment, nothing of a gov- 
ernment of rigid laws and stern police regula- 
tions. Under these, he could neither have 
thrived nor lived. We was coarse, rude, un- 
gainly and wild, as were his worst surroand- 
ings. He was brave, generous and strictly hon- 
est. He was illiterate, but not ignorant; but 
shrewd, active, alert, and rich in animal life and 
vigor, with the most of his natural frenlties cul- 
tivated almost to the perfection of the smell of 
the Siberian bloodhound. Were was marvelous 
adaptations to extraordinary surroundings. 
Exactly such as he was he had to be, in order 
that he might blaze the way into the heart of 
the wilderness for the coming hosts of civiliza- 
tion. 

Rare old Ben Campbell! Your times and 
your kind have passed away forever. You 
lived out your allotted term in your own proper 
and best way. You filled your mission in life, 
and died when it was best you should. Rest 
forever in peace! For should yon now “revisit 
the glimpses of the moon,” and behold your de- 
generate successors, with no hunting-grounds, 
no moccasins, no leather breeches, no flint-lock 
guns, nor roasted coons, your great heart would 
wither and decay like a plucked flower. Aye, 
would not your big heart itself burst asunder 
upon seeing the men of this day, in plug hats 
and store clothes, riding in carriages and sleep- 
ing-ears, chasing no other game save the meta- 
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phorieal tiger, upstairs, behind closed blinds - 
aud under bright gas-lights? 

The graves of these early pioneers are un- 
marked and mostly unknown, and their fast re- 
ceding memories are unhonored and unsung. 
They deserve better than this. They deserve bet- 
ter than this from us. They wrought for us the 
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riehest and most enduring legacy in all the world. 
May this poor flower flung upon the unknown 
graves arrest the attention and enlist some 
mind and pen that can render justice and award 
ameed of praise to those great lives whose 
works will ripen into the noblest civilization the 
world has ever known. 


Ces eta 


TOPOGRAPHY AND PHYSICAL FEATURES—NORTHWESTERN ELEVATION OR MOUNDS—THE LITTLE 
WABASH BLUFFS—GEOLOGY—RELATIONS BETWEEN PILYSICAL GEOGRAPHY AND GEO- 
LOGICAL STRUCTURE-—-FOURMATION OF ROCKS—NATURAL FORCES—THE FLORIDA 
REEFS—-PETREFACTIONS—I]UMAN REMAINS—COAL—IRON ORE AND BUILD- 

ING ROCK—MINERAL WATERS—ORIGIN OF THE PRAIRIES, ETC. 


FFINGHAM COUNTY is bounded on the 

north by Shelby and Cumberland, on the 

east by Cumberland and Jasper, on the south by 

Clay and Fayette, and on the west by Fayette. It 

has an area of 486 square miles, of whieh more 
than one-half is timber. 

The Little Wabash River, passing southward- 
ly, nearly equally divides the eounty. Its tribu- 
taries are: On the east, Lucas, Big Bishop, with 
its forks, Little Bishop and Ramsey Creeks, 
Big and Little Salt Creeks. Brush Creek, Green 
Creek and Sugar Fork; on the west are Fulfer 
and Limestone, Big and Brockett’s Creek, Sec- 
ond Creek, Funkhouser, Blue Point and Shoal 
Creek and Green Creek, and Moeeasin Creek. 
The higher surface land is mostly flat prairie, 
or flat woodland, with some beautifnlly rolling 
lands in the northwestern part of the county. 
Above the flats are a few low mounds, not so 
abundant nor so elevated as in the counties 
One of these is in the eastern part of 
the eounty, another is Blue Mound, and there 
is a lowridge near Mason. The low woodlands 
contain many fine oak flats, that change to 
white and burr oaks, hiekory and post oaks on 
the breaks. The ridge at Mason is about two 
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miles across at its base, and a little over fifty 
feet high, descending very gradually for more 
than a mile to the flat level prairies, which are 
soon merged into post oak flats. 

We are told by the State Geologist that the 
elevations in Northwestern Illinois known as 
the “ mounds,” are no doubt the result of denud- 
ing forees acting upon the surfaee, which have 
swept away the surrounding strata, leaving 
these isolated hills as the only remaining indi- 
cations of the former level of the adjacent region. 

From Freeport southward, along the line of 
the Illinois Central Railroad, there is a gradual 
deseent to the valley of the Big Muddy River, 
in Jackson County, where the level of the rail- 
road grade is only fifty-five feet above the river 
at Cairo. From this point there is a rapid rise 
toward the south, and at Cobden the railroad 
intersects a true mountain range that has an 
elevation of 500 to 600 feet. The geologist 
distinguishes this as a mountain ridge, because 
the evidenees show there was here an uplift by 
forces acting from beneath, and not a washing 
away from the general level by the waters, as 
in the ease of the northwestern mounds (no ref- 
erence to the so-called Indian mounds that 


cross the State from northeast to the south- 
west). 

This Cobden ridge is the eastern extension 
ofan axis of elevation or uplift, which brings 
the St. Peters sandstone of the Lower Silurian, 
above the surface at Bailey’s Landing, on the 
west side of the Mississippi River, tilts up the 
Devonian limestone at the “Bake Oven,” and 
“Bald Bluffs” in Jackson County at an angle 
of about 25°, and after elevating the npper por- 
tion of the Lower Carboniferous limestone above 
the surface entirely aeross the southern portion of 
the State, finally erosses the Ohio in the vicinity 
of Shawneetown, and is lost beneath the coal 
measures of Kentucky. 

If the strata forming the elevation lie in their 
original horizontal position, the mountain owes 
its existenee to the removal of the surround- 
ing strata by denuding forees, but if the strata 
are dislocated, and tilted at a high angle from 
their original horizontal position, then the ele- 
yation may be attributed to uphcaving forces, 
or, 1s sometimes happens, to both eauses. 
These upheavals, when they have occurred 


after the deposits of the coal measures, as at | 


La Salle, Utica, Carbondale, St. Johns, and at 
other points, lift the St. Peters sandstone some- 
times from hundreds of feet below to the sur- 
face, and thus bringing the eoal beds also up. 

Near the county line, the Little Wabash 
bluffs are sometimes eighty feet high; near the 
railroad bridge they are thirty to forty feet, 
near Ewington about the same, and fifty to 
eighty feet high near the north county line. 

The bottoms of the Wahash are an eighth to 
a quarter of a mile wide. 

The hills near Salt Creek are often quite 
abrupt, sometimes seventy-five feet high; its 
bottoms are low and generally narrow, with 
quicksand im many places in the ereck bed. 

Near Sugar Creek, Shoal Creek and Green 
’ Creek, the hills are somewhat steep, bottoms 
very narrow, and beds of the streams very 
sandy, Ou all the other streams in the county 
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the bottoms are much wider, and contain much 
excellent agricultural lands that is now being 
put in cultivation. The streams also possess 
the great advantage of mueh lower hills, and 
that are of a more gradual and easy ascent. 

The prairie in the western part of the county 
is not so flat as that in the eastern, yet if may 
be all pronounced fiat prairie, with occasional 
ponds, on the margin of which may be found 
Cephalunthus occidentalis and Tris versicolor. 
In the woods are post oak, pin oak, white oak, 
black oak, hickory, sugar, elm, laurel ouk, sassa- 
fras, ash, hazel, sumach, iron wood, buckeye, 
sycamore, red-bud, linden, hornbeam, Spanish 
oak, grape vines, plum, clematis, 
ereeper, red birch, ete., ete. 

Geological Fourmations.*—It is an anxiom of 
general application in geological science, that 
there is an intimate relationship existing be- 
| tween the physical geography and the geolog- 
ieal history of every portion of the earth’s sur- 
face, and in all cases the topographical features 
of a eountry are molded by, and therefore 
must be, to some extent at least, a reflection of 
its geological structure. 

If this geological axiom could but find its 
way to every school-room, then would this 
chapter, provided it is a fiir presentation of 
the geological and physical geography of the 
county, become the most interesting and use- 
ful book ever placed before either the children 
of the schools or the community at large. To 
the future farmer, and to all dependent upon 


trumpet 


* Throughout this chapter we have made free drafts upon the 
“ Economical Geolugy of Illinois,” by A. Il. Worther, whose inter- 
esting report of the geology of the State of Illinois is just now from 
| the press, and as its title page says, “‘ Published by authority of the 
| Legislature af Tiinois,” 1882, and the changes it has undergone from 
the surface agencies of more modern times. The varied conditions 
of mountain and vailey, deep gorge and level plain, are not the re- 
sults of chance, but, on the contrary, are justas much due to the 
operations of uatoral taws, as the rotations of the earth, or the 
growth and continued existence of the varions species of animals 
and plants which inhabit ita surface. Moreover, all the varied con- 
ditions of the soiland its productlve capacities, which may be ob- 
served in different portions of our own State, are traceable to the 
causes existing in the geological history of that particu:ar region, 
and to the surface agencies which have served to modify the whole, 
and prepare the earth for the reception and anstenance of the exist- 
| ing races of beinge. Llence, we see the geological history of a coun- 
| try determines its agricultural capacities, and alao the amount of 
population which it may sustain, and the general ayocation of ita 

| inbabitants, 
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hin, an indispensable beginning of their edu- 
sition will commence with the investigation of 
these important subjects us they exist in their 
own county, their own township and upon their 
individual farms. 

The whole earth was once a globe of liquid 
fire. Theradiation of heat from the surface 
resulted in the gradual cooling of the mass, 
and thus the first rocks were formed. 
teaches that the earth has been in process of 
creation through countless ages, and has ar- 


rived at its present condition by regular stages . 


of growth or development in some respects 
analogous to those which eharacterize the life 
ofan animal; that these have been effected by 
the same general law of progressive develop- 
ment which characterizes every development 
of nature, and apply with equal force to the 
mineral, the vegetable and the animal king- 
doms, that all. from the minutest globule, as 
shown by the microscope, to the grandest world 
that revolves aronnd its controlling central 
sun, is alike subject to the control of unchang- 
ing laws; that through these laws, order has 
been evolved and the earth finally fitted and 
prepared for the habitation of man. 

These changes have been going on forever; 
so long that the human mind utterly fails to 
grasp the immense duration of the earth’s his- 
tory, that have preceded the coming of the 
now existing races of beings. You can no 
more enumerate these years, periods and aeons 
than could you count the grains of sand re- 
quired to form a solid globe like this, or the 
drops of water contained in all its waters, or 
the number of cubie inches in infinite space. 
Geological time is measured only by periods, 
and each period is measured by an immeasur- 
able number of years. 

The eternity of the past is as incomprehensi- 
ble as the eternity of the future; it is impos- 
sible to conceive when the material that con- 
stitutes this earth did not exist in some form, 
and equally impossible to conceive a period in 
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the future when it will not exist ; nothing has 
ever been or cyer will be anihilated. Nature’s 
laws are eternal and unchangeable, always pro- 
ducing like effects from like causes; the law 
of change is the vast clock of God that ticks 
off the ons, that had no beginning, no end- 
ding. The organic being may die and the con- 
stitutional elements of which it is composed 
be returned to the earth and atmosphere from 
whence they came, but no portion is lost or 
destroyed in the process. 

Natural forces are manifested by motion, and 
various effects produced, such, tor instance, as 
the attraction between particles of matter in 
solution, by which thev are caused to assume 
a definite form of crystallization. Perhaps the 
thought may be a new and startling one to the 
reader, that the forces that give form to the 
crystal are living forces, and that, in this sense, 
life really pervades ali matter. Hence every 
mineral assumes its own peculiar form of crys- 
tallization, and that, too, with unerring cer- 
tainty. The formation of the crystal is the 
unmistakable effort and foree of nature toward 
organic creation—the first results of a great 
law that has culminated in the creation of all 
the higher forms of organized beings. 

The time that has elapsed since the present 
race of beings were first here ts mach greater 
than the popular mind has been prepared to 
admit. Prof. Agassiz, in a work on the coral 
reefs of Florida, clearly establishes the faet 
that this living speeies of coral have been at 
work on that coast for more than 70,000 years. 
Capt. hi. B. Hunt, of the United States Corps 
of Engineers, for many years at Key West, in 
Florida, published in Sil/iman’s Journal, the 
evidences that the existing corals that built 
the limestone formations of the Florida coast 
had been at work there for at least 5,400,000 
years. Sir Charles Lyell admitted in his last 
work “Antiquity of Man,” that there are clear 
evidences that the human race have inhabited 
this continent more than 100,000 years. 
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The earliest formed roeks having resulted from 
the cooling of mineral matter existing in a 
state of fusion, are termel’ primary igneous 
rocks. 

When the surface of the earth had become 
sufliciently cooled, the aqueous vapors of the 
atmosphere were condensed into water, and 
the oceans and streams were formed. The 
waters, by their solvent and eroding influence, 
aided by other atmospherie agencies, acted 
upon the hardened rocks, wearing them away; 
and the disintegrated material, being carried 
by the streams to the bottom of the ocean, 
were there deposited to form the | stratified 
rocks. These two eauses—fire and water— 
have given origin to all the rocky masses 
known. Sometimes the sedimentary or strati- 
fied rocks are subjected to heat or other ageneies 
by which their original formation is changed. 
They then are called metamorphic rocks. 
Thus sandstone is converted into quartz or 
quartzite, and limestone into crystalline mar- 
ble, etc. These constitute, in the simplest 
form, the three classes of rock which enter 
into the formation of the earth's crust. 

The ancient oceans, like those of the present 
day, were filled with organized beings, and the 
shell of the mollusk, and the hard, calearcous 
habitation secreted by the coral, beeome im- 
bedded in the constantly accumulating sedi- 
ment at the bottom ot the ocean; and when 
this sediment was hardened into roek, these 
organic remains were preserved in a fossilized 
condition, so perfeet and entire that the general 
character and habits of these ancient animals 
may be studied and determined in a most sat- 
isfuctory manner. These fossils, thongh be- 
longing to a species now extinct, und in many 
cases, to a genera that are no longer rep- 
resented among living species, are nevertheless 
referable to the four great sub-kingdoms of 
existing animals, and many of them to the 
saine families, and sometimes the same genera. 

Some of the stratified rocks, especially the 


% 
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limestoue, are composed almost entirely of the 
eueareous habitations and bony skeletons of 
the marine animals that lived in the ocean 
during the time these beds were in process of 
formation, with barely enough mineral matter 
to hold the organic materials together in a 
cemented mass. Thus we find that these simple 
types of life have played an important part in 
the formation of the solid framework of the 
globe. ‘The same process is now being re- 
peated, and in this way nature preserves her 
own records of succeeding creations, linking 
them all together by the unerring eharaeteris- 
ties of a common origin and weaving them 
into one eomplete chain of organie existenee, 
which beginning with the lowest and simplest 
torm— Protezou—enlminates in the final ap- 
pearance of MAN, the highest and complete re- 
sult of ereative energy. 

As before stated by these records of the 
rocks, it is established that upon this continent 
we find the traces of man running baek 100,000 
years. ‘fo us these wonld certainly be “ old 
settlers,” but geology, paleontology and zoilogy 
hold suspended their judginent and patiently 
investigate, turning over the pages of stone and 
prying out the marvelous seerets that have 
been securely locked and gnarded for us in the 
proteeting bosom of mother earth for millions, 
perchanee billions of years. The question of 
how these beings came here is answered by 
the beautitul and never-changing forces of 
nature. That prepoteney of the natural forces 
that account for every “form and quality of 
life.’ Wow they then came we substantially 
know. How they go is another and a more diffi- 
enit question. That the earth at regular re- 
curring periods is filled with vegetable and 
animal life that come and grow and flourish 
and pass away, leaving not a wrack behind. 
That the earth, but now vocal with life, is to- 
morrow a barren solitude locked in the noise- 
less sleep of death to commence again at the 
lowest beginnings of life—the yeast plant 
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probably in the vegetable, the rhizopods, the 
humblest of the known in animal origin—and 
continue the upward cirele until the earth is 
again re-habilitated, to be again desolated, are 
fields for the investigator and for speeulation 
that are enough to appall the ordinary mind by 
their magnitude. 

The astronomer tells ns of the astronomical 
day and night, that are in duration about 
twenty-one thousand years, and upon this the 
speculative scientists (some of them only) have 


these recurring periods of life and solitude 
upon the earth correspond—the life with the 
astronomical day, the dead and barren with 
the astronomical night. 

In this work of life and death they agree 
that heat is, as well here as everywhere else, 
the motive power that produees life, while cold 
is the productive power of death. 

Evidenees are found nearly all over Illinois 
of the presence here of glaciers, those rivers of 
moving iee, that slowly travel from the north 
and from one to five miles in thickness, and it 
is easy to coneeive that in their track no life 
is left. In the roek beds of Lake Superior 
they gathered up and dropped here and there 
the bowlders that are so frequently found in 
oureonnty, Some of these are found on the 
surface and others are deeply buried in the 
soil, presenting evidences that these glaciers 
came at different and repeated times, but how 
long between them cannot be known. 

One of these oval shaped bowlders was found 
in digging a well, near the Van Machine Shops, 
in this city, in 1870; it would weigh about 
two hundred and fifty pounds. Nearly one- 
third had been plained down, by the moving 
ice that had earried it from the Lake Superior 
regions, and presented a smooth and polished 
appearance. It was twenty-two and a half feet 
below the surface and the strata of earth 
above it gave no evidences of disturbanee, but 
lay as they had been deposited in the long 
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course of time; where it lay it probably was 
the surface when it was left there by the gla- 
cier. 

Petrefactions.—Some very remarkable petre- 
factions were found in 1854, in the work of 
constructing the Illinois Central Railroad, 
when digging the “cnt” through the hills of 
the Little Wabash, where the road crosses the 
river, and on this side of the river. 

In order to get dirt, to make a “fill” in the 


| river bottom, they dug into the side of the hill 
constructed the plans of creation to be, that | 


from the cut, and down to about the general 
level of the road-bed. After drifting baek a 


| few feet, they found a strata of hard limestone 


rock about sixteen inches thick running horizon- 
tally into the hill, and this was six to eight 
feet above the level or bottom of their drift. 
The ascent of the hill was gradual from the 
road-bed, and when they had removed the dirt 
and stone until they were taking it some fifteen 
or twenty feet below the hill surface, they 
found these petrefaetions at the level of their 
drift and beneath the strata of rock mentioned. 
As the earth was cleared away, they found 
many evidences that they were following what 
had onee heen the earth’s surfaee. They found 
the stumps and partially preserved bodies of 
trees that presented the appearance of having 
grown or fallen where they were found. 

They found specimens of petrified wood, that 
were piled out of the way of the workmen, 
making a pile as large as a eord of wood. 
One stump that had every appearanee of still 
standing where it had grown, was perfectly 
petrified, except the bark, and it was plainly 
marked by the ax that had been used in entting 
the tree. At the root of the stump were per- 
fectly preserved chips—partially petrified— 
that told again unmistakably of the use of the 
ax. In the elay soil, on a level with the foot 
of the stump, was found the imprint of the 
fallen tree where it had lain and deeayed. 

The rock was above the petrefactions, fifteen 
or twenty feet of earth above the roeks, and 
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upon all this was the great forest trees that 
had stood there for centuries. 

We are indebted to Joshua Bradly and 
H. B. Kepley for the facts just given. 

Human Remains.—All over the county have 
been found what are known as Indian relics, 
the most common being heart shaped flint 
rock, that were doubtlessly used for pointing 
arrows, and were the savage’s ammunition with 
which he warred and hunted; stone axes are 


also found, but no authenticated specimens of 


pottery. We have in this county none of the 
works of the Mound-Builders. 


In the extreme southern part of the county — 
_ ifthe rock is a sandstone, it will form a light 


along the Wabash River, but more especially 
across in Clay County, in the heavily timbered 
bluffs and brakes of that stream, are many 
evidences of there once being an extensive 
burial ground of some unknown people. 

Beneath the big oak trees have been fond the 
eurious graves of which some are still well pre- 
served. They were made by being dug down 
probably thirty inches, and the rude sareoph- 
agus formed by placing a stone slab at each 
side of the vault, and 
similar stone covering. 
which generally is not 
was placed the body in 
the feet and head as 
could place them. 

The surface geology of our county is one of 
the greatest importance to the furmer and to 
all classes dependant upon him. The time 
will come when the young children, and the 
old, too, most probably, will be taught these 
things until farming will be as much of a science 
as anything else. 
snperticial material that are spread nneonform- 
ably npon the rocks, all over the State—the ac- 
eumulations of clay, sand and gravel, called 
drift—is now of the greatest importance to the 
farmer. 
proper capabilities of his land—how to care 
for, protect and feed it and supply its impera- 


In this stone box, 
over three feet square, 
a half sitting posture, 
near together as they 


was completed by a 


To understand the beds of 


By these can he know the wants and | 
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tive wants the same as he ean now his ealf or 
pig. The entire agricultural interests in the 
county, as well as the common intelligence of 
all onr people, are interested here alike, because 
the soil is predieated upon this superficial 
detritus and owes its produetive qualities, in 
part at least, to its homogeneous character. 
Oar soils are mainly composed of mineral 
matter in a finely comminuted condition, to 
which is added, from year to year, the vege- 
table and animal matters which are accumu- 
lated upon the snrface. If the superficial 
deposits are absent, the soil is formed by the 
decomposition of rocks, upon which it rests, 


sandy soil; ifa clay shale or other argillaceous 
rock, a heavy elay soil will be the result; and 
ifa limestone it will produce a calenreous soil, 
so there will be a marked change in the soil 
with every variation which occurs in the ehar- 
acter of the underlying rock strata. 

In the drift deposits will never be’ found any 
valuable mineral deposits. And the fragments 
of lead, copper, iron and lumps of coal that are 
sometimes found in this drift are often believed 
by the ignorant to be proofs of valuable mineral 
deposits, where there are none. [tn rare 
instances, minute particles of gold have been 
thus found and charlatans, professing to be 
geologists, have proelaimed these to be valuable 
gold or silver mines. 

These deposits, while so fur they have been 
often used to play upon ignorant credulity, are 
by no means destitute of valuable materials 
for industrial use. They furnish the clay, brick, 
sand and tile that are so generally in use; they 
are the great reservoir that hold so securely 
the swect, pure, eold water that snpplies our 
wells; they are the agrienlturist’s bank of de- 
posit, where, when he learns to properly draw 
his cheek upon it, is supplied with inexhausti 
ble wealth with whieh to honor all his drafts. 

State Geologist Worthen reports of Effing- 


ham County as follows: 
B 
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West of the Little Wabash there is exposed 
in the National road four to six feet of brown | 
clay resting on blue clay, with bowlders. | 

On the bank of Green Creek, near the north | 
county line, is exposed— 


Ft 
i ISON Coe cuncacensommroomocss abo me 1 
B) [Sito GHUCKP EY. Cagsonqucnaacosenes 6 
3 Brown sandstone........... 4 inches to 1 | 
4 Sandiandipebblcsin. <0 enters rete s 
In the railroad ent south of Watson— 
Ft. 
eBrowneclay (loess) wrsrmtesterdsaierirecncrer 8 
Clay and sand with pebbles............ 20 
On Bishop's Creek— 
Ft. 
Lavon Ghee! ITO ago GaGa oaoncananons i) 
Bs lucrelangamali anvil Grsercn alert tetettt 15 
On Salt Creek— 
Ft. In. 
Brown and buff clay (thin)........ 
Sandy conglomerate.............. 6 
Blue clay and bowlders........... 8 | 


In Sections 17 and 30, Township 8 north, 
Range 5 east, there are regular beds of ferrugi- 
nons drift conglomerate, two to three feet in 
thickness. 

A citizen of Effingham (Wes. Stephenson), en- 
gaged in well-digging, reports the following gen- 
eral sections of wells: 


Ft. 
il Pion env GWEC. coaconge spas uececcase il 
2 White, buff and blue clay (loess)...... 10 
3 Red clay and gravel—hardpan.. 3to 4 
4 Hardpan, blue-gray clay and 
EMA, cosgoousooyenceds onbs 12 to 24 
5 Sometimes black clay.......... 3to 6 


The sand and gravel that furnishes the abun- 
dant and excellent water all over the county, 
and especially here in the city of Effingham, in 
inexhaustible quantities, is found from thirteen 
to twenty-fonr feet below the surface. 

On the prairies in the southeast, water is ob- 
tained from twelve to twenty feet; at Watson, 
sixteen feet; in the southwest, twenty; at Mason, 
eighteen to thirty. The deepest wells known in 
the county are G. W. Nelson’s, fifty feet, through 
clay and coal measure rocks to good limestone 


water, and at Jesse Newman’s place in Mason, 
145 feet. This last had only a scant supply of 
water. 

Coal.—The State Geologist estimates that a 
coal-shaft at the city of Effingham would have 
to go down 900 to 950 feet in order to reach 
Vein No. 5. This is a five-foot coal vein. It 
lies below Coal No. 9, six inches; No. 8, three 
feet; No. 7, five to seven fect; and No. 6. two 
feet six inches. 

The only remarkable bed of coal yet found or 
worked in the eonnty is G. W. Nelson’s, in See- 


tion 20, Township 6 north, Range feast. A pit 
was opened here and good coal procured. The 


vein was reported three feet thick, but six miles 
down the creek, at Muahon’s, it was only ten 
inehes thick, and on Limestone Creek, in Sec- 
tion 18, Township 6 north, Range 5 east, it is 
sixteen inches thick. These designated out- 
crops indicate a decided easterly dip. The 
same coal is also found on Big Creek. in Section 
25. Township 7 north, Range 4 east. The State 
Geologist catalogued this vein as No. 16, count- 
ing from the lowest upward. 

On Salt and Brush Creeks there is a six-inch 
seam of bituminous coal, which is catalogued 
as No. 17. Its sure guide is two thin even lay- 
ers of gray limestone, occurring abont fonr feet 


; above, and aboundingin Spirifer plano-convezus. 


This has been reported sixteen inches to two 
feet thick, but it is probably an overestimate. 
A thin seam of coal was also found in Section 


| 26, Township 9 north, Range 5 east. 


Can coal be found here? This is now a ques- 
tion of deep interest to the people of the county. 
In the total absence of any definite knowledge 
upon the question, commendable but perhaps 
foolish struggles have been made and money 
and time expended to test the question. Men 
and their drills have been brought here, and a 
boring was made south of the depot a few years 
ago, and all any one learned was that their 
money went into a hole, where it will never 
come out. 
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The people of Vandalia made a much more 
expensive investigation a few years ago than 
our people made. At immense expense, they 
earried a shaft (the water was here unusually 
strong) to the depth of 474 feet, and there 
stopped. 

The shaft at Centralia was sunk to the depth 
of 576 feet, at which depth x seam of coal seven 
feet in thickness was found. This coal is 370 
feet below the Carlinville limestone in that shaft, 
and if the strata retains the same thickness at 
Vandalia, they stopped eighty feet above the 
Centralia coal seam. These borings indicate a 
decided increase in thickness of the stone strata 
toward this part of the State, and therefore the 
eoal will be deeper here than at Centralia in that 
proportion. 

When you know what you have to do it is easy 
to prepare and do it. We make no doubt coal 
will be found here some day and worked to good 
profit, even if we do have to go 900 or 1,000 feet 
to it. 

Tron Ore.-—The drift conglomerate oecnr- 
ring in Section 17, Township 8 north, Range 5 
east, is three feet thick and contains a good 
deal of iron ore. It crops out on a point of 
the hillside extending for thirty feet across. A 
similar deposit occurs near the mouth of Big 
Creek, in Seetion 30, Township 8 north, Range 
5 east. Coal measure shales on Big Creek 
abound in many coneretions of oxide and car- 
honate of iron; there are also some in other 
loealities, but the quantity is insufficient. 

The sandstone below [tlingham, in the fos- 
siliferous portion, is very ferruginous. Red ox- 
ide of iron oceurs on Beech Creek in sandstone 
over Coal No. 15. 

Building Rock—Oun Sugar Fork, near its 
mouth, there is a good quarry of hard sand- 
stone, and one of silicious limestone on Green 
Creek above the mouth of Sugar Fork. 

Eversman’s quarry has furnished a firm, gray 
sandstone. This is two miles south of Efling- 
ham. on Salt Creek Bluffs. On M. V. Park’s 


farm, adjoining the city of Mifingham, is a 
quarry that has also furnished the most of the 
rock for foundations in the eity. Very good 
sandstone, in thick beds, occurs in the blutts of 
Shoal Creek near its mouth; on lFulfer Creek, 
in Section 2, Township 6 north, Range 5 cast, 
near Ramsey Creek, halfa mile from its mouth, 
in Section 27, Township 6 north, Range 6 east, 


and on Big Creek, in Seetion 29, Township 9 


north, Range 5 east. 

There are good limestone quarries on Lime- 
stone Creek and on Fulfer Creek. A good deal 
of rock used on the National road was 
tained here and at Mahon’s on Fulfer Creek, 
and also on Big Creek. The best rock for the 
production of lime is found at Nelson's eoal 
bank. 

Minerval Waters. — Few if any counties in 
the State are better supplied with medicinal 
waters than this. So far they are wholly un- 
developed sonrees of wealth industry. 
Douglas, Watson, Mason and Jackson Town- 
ships have eaeh springs that possess good min- 
eral qualities, some of them strong, and that 
some of these many waters when analyzed and 
onee understood, will become widely popular 
and beneficial to mankind we make no doubt. 

Tn Jackson Township, on Sam Winter's land, 
Section 32, Township 6, Range 5, are two fine 
springs, and while they are not more than 
a rod apart, are wholly different in their 
medical properties. These springs were once 
the favorite rendezvous of the Indians. Mr. 
Winters tells us that before these springs were 
feneed, cattle wottld come there tor miles to 
drink of these waters, passing other drinking 
places in order to quench their thirst in these 
delicious waters. The neighbors have for a 
long time understood the value of these springs. 

In the same township, near James Larimor’s 
and David Mitehell’s, on Section 16, Township 
7, Range 5, southwest quarter of southeast 
quarter, is a fine flowing spring, that has iron 
nuquestionably, and probably sulphur. 


ob- 


nnd 


ee : el 
In Mason township, in Section 2, Township 


6, Range 5, about three miles north of the town 
of Mason, are three springs, known as Sulphur 
Springs. These have been extensively inves- 
tigated by Dr. Mathews, and they are already 
resorted to by a great many people. 

In Watson Township, Section 22, Township 
7, Range 6, on land of the I. C. R. R., near the 
farm of Andy Parks are still other and very 
fine springs. In the recent sale of the lands of 
the railroad, these springs were reserved, and it 
is said the road intends to improve and de- 
velop this health resort. 

The Origin and Formation of Prairies — 
For many years this subject has been under 
discussion by some of our most eminent men. 
Among the first to enter at any length upon 
the subject was Hon. Walter B. Scates, former- 
ly of the State Supreme Court, Prof. Whitney, 
of the Geological Survey of Iowa, and Prof. 
Winchell, the eminent geologist of Ann Arbor 
University, continued it at great length, and 
Prof. Lesqnereux joined also the investigation. 
Mr. Worthen, the State geologist, realizing the 
great importance of the people of Illinois of 
this subject, requested Prof. Lesquereux to 
give his latest and best conclusions in refer- 
ence to it, after his recent discussions with 
other eminent geologists. 

The Professor holds that prairies are, at our 
time, in process of formation along the shores 
of our lakes—Lake Michigan, Lake Hrie, etc., 
as also along the Mississippi and some of its 
affluents, especially the Minnesota River. The 
formation of these recent prairies, whose ex- 
tent is not comparable to that of the primitive 
ones, is peenliar, and has the greatest analogy 
with that of the peat bogs. Where the lake 
waves or currents strike the shores or the low 
grounds, and there heap materials —sand, peb- 
bles, mud, ete.—they build up more or less ele- 
vated dams or islands, which soon become cov- 
ered with trees. These dams are not always 
built along the shores; they do not even always 
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follow their outline, but often inclose wide 
shallow basins, whose waters are thus  shel- 
tered against any movement. Mere the aquatic 
plants, sedges, rushes, grasses, ete., soon 
appear, these basins become swamps, aud, as 
it ean be seen near the borders of Lake Michi- 
gan, though the waters may surround them, 
the trees never invade them, never grow upon 
them, even when the swamps become drained 
by some natural or artificial cause. Along the 
Mississippi and the Minnesota Rivers the same 
phenomenon is observable, with a difference 
only in the process of operation. In time of 
fload, the heaviest particles of mud are depos- 
ited on both sides of the current, along the line 
of slack water, and by repeated deposits, dams 
are slowly formed and upraised above the gen- 
eral surface of the bottom land. Thus, after a 
time, of course, the water thrown on the bot- 
toms by a flood is, at its subsidence, shut out 
from the river, and both sides of it are con- 
verted into swamps, sometimes of great extent. 
Seen from the high blnffs bordering its bottom 
land, the bed of the Minnesota River is, in the 
spring, marked for miles by two narrow Strips 
of timbered land, bordering the true channel 
of the river, and emerging like fringes In the 
middle of a long, continuous narrow lake. In 
the summer, and viewed from the ‘same point, 
the same bottoms are transformed into a green 
plain, whose undulating surface looks like im- 
mense fields of unripe wheat, but forms, in 
truth, impassible swamps, covered with ruslies, 
sedges, ete. By successive inuudations and 
their deposits of mud,and by the heaping of 
detritus of their luxuriant herbaceous vegeta- 
tion, these become, by and by, raised up above 
the level of the river. They then ary up in 
the summer, mostly by infiltration and evapor- 
ation, and when out of reach of flood, they be- 
come first wet, and afterward dry prairies, 
Prairie du Chein, Prairie la Fourche, Prairie la 
Crosse, ete., as their names indicate, are towns 
located upon formations of this kind. These 
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splendid patches of prairie, though of a far 
more recent orgin than the immense plains 
above them, are, nevertheless, true prairies, 
bordered on one side by the high, timbered 
banks of the bottoms, a fringe of trees separ- 
ate them still from the actnal bed of the river; 
nevertheless, the trees do not invade them, 

This peculiarity of formation explains, first 
the peenliar nature of the soil of the prairies. 
It is neither peat nor humns, but a black, soft 
mold, impregnated with a large proportion of 
nimic avid, produced by the slow decomposition, 
mostly under water, of aquatic plants, and thus 
partaking as much of the nature of the peat as 
that of the true humus, In all the depressions 
of the prairies where water is permanent and 
unmixed with particles of mineral matter, the 
ground is true peat. 

It is easy to understand why trees cannot 
grow on such kind of ground. The germina- 
tion of seeds of arborescent plants needs the 
free access of oxygen for their development, 
and the trees especially in their youth absorb 
by their roots a great amount of air, and de- 
mand a solid point of attachment to fix them- 
selves. Moreover, the acid of this kind of soil 
by its particularly antiseptic property, promotes 
the vegetation of a peculiar group of plants, 
mostly herbaceous. Of all our trees, the tam- 
arack is theonly species which, in our northern 
climate, can grow on peaty ground; and this, 
even, happens only under rare and favorable 
circumstances; that is, when stagnant water, 
remaining at a constant level, has been invaded 
by a kind of mosses, the Sphagnum. 

To this the objection is made* that if the 
prairies are so formed they would be univer- 
sally flat and horizontal. And Winchell has 
replied to the objection that the assertion that 
it is not the peat in the prairie soil that keeps 
them prairies, because trees do grow and flour- 
ish upon them when planted there. 

* Atwater, in Siltiman’s Journal, Volume 1, page 116, and Rourne 
same journal, Volume 11, page 30, both hold that prairies originated 


from swamps. While Winchell, Desee and othera make tho objec- 
tion considered above. 


These apparently strong objections are an- 
swered by Prof. Lesquereux and others, that it 
is not proper to refute one assertion by another; 
that it is a well-settled fact in botanical physi- 
ology, that trees absorb by their roots a certain 
amount of oxygen necessary to their life. It 
is in accordance with this principle that trees, 
to thrive well, ought not to be planted too deep, 
that most of the species of trees perish when 
their roots are buried in a stratum of clay im- 
permeable to the air, or underlaid by clay im- 
permeable to the water; that whenever the 
water is Qainmed to make a pond, all the trees 
are killed on the whole flooded space; that still 
water always kills a tree, but there are some 
trees with roots so formed into many and tine 
branches, that they may live in moving waters, 
or running streams. Thus, the bald cyprus 
and lupelo that, in the South, grow in the mid- 
dle of creeks and bayous, ure ennbled to get air 
from the waters that are moving and changing. 
De Candole, in his book on Vegetable Vhysi- 
ology, says that a constant irrigation necessary 
for the rice culture in Lombardy, was a great 
inconvenience, because the water penetrates 
the ground of the neighboring properties and 
kills the trees. That “water left stagnant for 
atime on the ground rots the trees at their 
column, prevents the access of oxygen to the 
roots and kills them.” That “in the low 
grounds of Holland they dig, for planting trees, 
deep holes, and fill the bottom with bundles of 
bushes, as a kind of drainage for surplus water, 
as long as the tree is young enough to be killed 
by humidity.’ That “the true swamps and 
marshes have no-trees, and cannot have any be- 
cause stagnant water always kills them.” 

As to the assertion that trees will grow on 
the prairies when once introduced, this, all ad- 
mit, is certainly true. But one should take 
eare to make a distinction between the results 
of an artificial and those of a natural one. 
When trees are planted on the prairic, the soil 


| is conveniently pre-prepared. The clayey 
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subsoil mixed with the black mold forms a 
compound which combines density of certain 
parts with the lightness of others, and contain 
a great proportion of nutritive elements. If the 
clay of the subsoil is not too thick to be im- 
permeable to water, and then to retain it aronnd 
the roots, this prepared or artificial ground is 
indeed, very appropriate to the growth of trees, 
But has anybody ever seen oaks or hickory, or 
any other kind of trees, grow on the plains from 
a handful or from a bushel of acorns or of unts 
thrown upon the surface ? 
will grow on the prairies, do we not see those 


isolated and far-between cluster of trees, which | 


appear here and there on the borders of ancient 


Why, then, if trees . 


lakes, cover a wider area, and by-and-by invade 


Some of these trees have 
lived there forages; their trunks are strong and 
thick, and their branches widely expanded, are 
shaken, and their fruits swept away by the au- 
tumnal storms, and nevertheless their domain 
is restricted by the nature of the ground to 
limits which they have never surpassed. 

The soil on the prairies of Illinois varies in 
thickness from one to four feet, and even more 
sometimes. How has been produced this 
enormous coating of black mold which covers 
the clay subsoil? This subsoil could only be 
produced by water. Complete oxidation of 
vegetable remains has never resulted in the 
heaping of such a peeuliar thick compound as 
the soil of the prairies. Even in our oldest and 


the whole prairies ? 


still virgin forests the humus is never so deep. 


In some bottoms, the arable grounds may be 


found as thiek, bnt it is not the result of vege- | 


table decomposition, but of successive accumu- 
lations of mud by floods, 


We mnst then con- . 


sider this prairie soil as formed under peeuliar — 


chemical action, by a slow oxidation or decom- 
position of vegetable matter, retarded in its ac- 
tion by water, in preventing the free access of 
oxgen, as it has happened in the formation of 
peat. But in this last matter, the oxidation is 


mouch slower and less complete, and water be- | 
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ing permanent, not exposed to change of levels, 
cannot bring into it the elements of fertility 
which it gives to the soil of the prairies. This 
soil, as before stated, is half peat and half 
humus. 

The great proportion of ulmie acid contained 
in the prairie soil is perceivable in its slow de- 
composition when exposed to atmospheric ac- 
tion. The overturned sod of the prairies would 
searecely become decomposed and pulverized in 
two or three years, if its disintegration was not 
helped by repeated plowings. It is this acid 
which, in tov large proportions, renders the soil 
sometimes hard and sour. But it has also the 
property of preserving for a long time the fer- 
tilizing elements mixed with it. Hence, it is 
one of the eanses of the long-continued pro- 
duetiveness of the prairies. Under the intlu- 
ence of stagnant water, and the remains of ani- 
mals which have inhabited it while the soil was 
in process of formation, silica especially, with 
alumina, ammonia and other elements, have 
been left in the soil, in such proportions as to 
make its extraordinary fertility, and especially 
its inexhaustible productiveness for grasses; 
for by the unpermeability of the nnder clay, the 
fertilizing elements have been left in the soil. 
As natnral meadows, our prairies have fed for 
eentnries, innumerable herds of buffalo and deer, 
ete., which roamed over them, and now they 
will feed and fatten onr herds of cattle for as 
long a time as we may want or save them for 
that purpose. But more important than this to 
the agrienlturist is the great fact tanght him 
who has the intelligence to investigate and un- 
derstand the soil of our prairies, namely, that 
by the peculiar compound of the prairie soil, it 
will, under proper cultivation, produce, for an 
indefinite length of time, crops of cereals, corn, 
wheat, ete.,as rich as may be obtained from the 
richest bottom lands, and without any apparent 
diminution of the produetive capacity of the soil. 
Even if, by successive crops of the same kind, 
the npper soil should become somewhat de- 
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prived of its fertilizing elements, especially of 
its silica, lime and alumina, so necessary for 
the growth of corn, we know by experience, as 
wellas the geologists know by its formation, 
that the subsoil is a real mine of these fertiliz- 
ing elements, and that deep plowing will re- 
turn to an exhausted prairie Iand its primitive 
fertility. 

For the culture of trees also, the foregoing 
explanation of the formation of the prairies give 
directions in aceord with what experience 
teaches us to be right. To plant trees whieh 
do not like humidity—fruit trees especially— 
dig deep holes, pass through the clay to the 
drift, and thus establish a natural drainage. 
Till, then, the bottom of the hole with loose 
materials, pebbles, bushes, sod, mold, or any 
debris, and thus you have the best ground that 
can be prepared for the health and long life of 
trees. When this cannot be done, and shade 
trees are clesirable, for example, plant, in any 
hole deep enough to contain the roots, elms, 
buttonwood, white locusts, sugar tree, maple, 
ete., all species which live generally along the 
rivers and support a certain degree of 


humidity, and they will thrive, if only they | 


get some air through the ground which covers 
them. 


The prairies of the West, especially of Illi- | 


nois, are in harmony and agree with the destiny 
of our people, even to a greater extent than our 
rich and extensive coal fields. Like these pro- 
digious sourees of combustible mineral, they 
clearly point ont the future race of men which 
is called to inhabit them, and profit by their 


immeasurable and inexhaustible fertility. While 
one of these formations is destined to furnish 
in immense population the elements of indus- 
trial greatness, the other is ready to provide it 
with both the essential elemeuts of life—bread 
and meat. Tlence, the prairies have their place 
marked in the future history of mankind. They 
do not indicate or propheey luxury, laziness 
and dissipation of life, but bard work, abun- 
danee, and the enjoyment of freedom and true 
manhood. 

Mitingham County is, and will be for years, 
an agricultural county. Whilst the black loam 
is not so deep here as in the corn counties north 
of us, yet the peculiar formation of the surface 
soil is such that there uever will be waste for 
the stored plant food that will be here for ages, 
und always ready to respond generously to the 
farmer who knows enough to findit. For grass 
and the cereals it may be prepared to equal, if 
not execl, any county in the State. Already in 
wheat it stands the first, both in quantity to 
the acre, and in the quality. Deep plowing 1s 
the farmer's key to wealth here. Deep subsoil 
plowing will make these ruinous droughts almost 
wholly disappear, as wellas preveut from harm 
the heavy falls of water that alternate with the 
droughts and soimctimes one and sometimes the 
other send dismay to our people. And when 
this deep subsoil plowing is followed up with 
tile drainage, it will bring the true wealth and 
abundance to our people that will both surprise 
and please. It may not in the end prove the 
best of corn land in our State, but in all else, 
she may indeed be “ Queen of the May.” 
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EARLY 
“Ye builded wiser than ye knew.’’—Pearre. 
HE act of the Illinois Legislatnre creating 
and defining the boundary lines of Etling- 
ham and Jasper Counties bears date February 
15, 1831. The two counties were organized in 
the same act, in which there is not a word in 
reference to what other county or counties the 
territory is taken from, The Legislature pro- 
ceeded to designate by township lines the 
boundaries of the two counties. The county 
of Jasper is first defined, and then it proceeds 
to describe Effingham County as “ beginning 
at the northwest corner of Jasper County.” 

The territory comprising Effingham County 
was taken from Fayette County. Fayette was 
taken from Bond, and Bond from the good old 
mother county of’ all the counties in Hlinois— 
St. Clair.’ In the royal train of daughters of 
St. Clair County this would, properly speak- 
ing, be a great-grand-daughter. 

This county is just thirty days the junior of 
Cook Connty. Chicago was then a small, out- 
lying precinct of Crawford County, that 80 
worried the Tax Collector when he had to go 
there to collect the taxes, as it would cost him 
always more than the entire tax to defray 
expenses. 

The act incorporating Effingham County 
proceeds in the usual phraseology of such 
enactments, and defines the boundary lines as 
follows : 

“ Beginning at the northwest corner of Jas- 
per County, running south with the line there- 


ELECTIONS— EFFINGHAM 


IN THE BLACK HAWK WAR. 


of to the southeast corner of Township No. 6, 
thence with the line dividing Townships 5 and 
6 to the northwest corner of Township 5 north, 
in Range 4 east, thence north with the town- 
ship lines to the northwest corner of Section 
19 of Township 9 north, Range 4 east, thence 
east with the section line to the northeast cor- 
ner of Section 24, Range 6 east, thence south 
with the township line to the southeast corner 
of Township 9 north, thence east to the north- 
east corner of Township 8 north, in Range 7 
east, and thence south with the range line to 
the place of beginning.” 

The act appointed John Haley, James Gal- 


loway and John Hall Commissioners “to lo- 


cate the seat of justice for Effingham County.” 

It then recites that “the said Commissioners, 
or a majority of them, are hereby reqnired to 
proceed to examine the said Commissioners 
(sie?) respectively, at any time they may agree 
upon previous to the Ist day of November 
next, and, with an eye to the best interests of said 
counties, shall select a suitable place for the 
seat of justice.” 

“The Commissioners respectively are hereby 
empowered to receive from the owner of such 
land as they may select for the purpose afore- 
said, a donation of not less than twenty acres. 
Or they may receive donations in money, 
which shall be applied to the purchase of lands 
for such purpose, und, in either case, they shall 
take good and snfticient deeds therefor, grant- 
ing the land in fee simple for the use and ben- 
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efit of said eounties. The Commissioners, if 
they shall seleet lands belonging to the Gov- 
ernment, shall purchase a half quarter-scetion 
for the use and benefit of such county, pro- 
vided they shall receive donations in money 
sutlicient fo make such purchase or purchases.” 

The aet proceeds to state that “when the 
Commissioners shall have made the selections 
of land for the county seats of the two eoun- 


ties, they shall report their proeeedings to the | 


Reeorder of Crawford County for Jasper and 
to the Recorder of Fayette County for Kfting- 
ham.” It then requires the Reeorders of these 
eounties to keep the same in their respeetive 
offices until the said connties shall be organ- 
ized, when they shall transmit the same to the 
Clerks of the County Commissioners’ Court of 
the aforesaid new eounties respectively.” 

If the Commissioners this county, 
Messrs. Haley, Galloway and Hall, ever made 
a report of their proceedings in selecting a 
seat of justiee for this eounty to the Recorder 
of Fayette County, as the law reqynired. it can- 
not now be found in the reeords, There is no 
doubt but they did. They seleeted Mwington, 
and named it in honor of Gen. W. L. D. Ew- 
ing, then a leading lawyer and afterward a 
promiuent politieian of the State, who resided 
at Vandalia. 

Why the county was named Effingham is 
not known. The bill to ineorporate the county 
was the work of Gen. Ewing, William Linn 


for 


and Joseph Dnnecan, and it is said the name | 


was the suggestion of Gen. Ewing. James 
and Joseph Dunean had donated the twenty 
eres mentioned in the legislative act when 


they instruct the Commissioners, all three of | 
T, I. Brockett’s, and John Martin, William 


them, to aet “with an eye to the best interests 
of the county.” Ilow they expeeted three 
men to go about the business with “an eye” 
we cannot imagine. 

After the Legislature ineorporated the eoun- 
ty, matters seem to have remained quiescent 
nntil the 20th day of Deeember, 1832, when 


| 


the Legislature passed an act authorizing 
Eflingham County to hold an election “ to elect 
three County Commissioners, a Sheriff and a 
Coroner.” The designated places of election 
were Hwington, and the house of Thomas I. 
Broekett, and further designating Jacob Slo- 
yer, John Loy and Levi Gorden as the Judges 
of the election at Kwington, and William 
Thomasson, M. Broekett and Jonathan Park- 
hurst the Judges at Broekett's. This election 
was held January 1, 1833. No record of it can 
be found. Theophilus W. Short, Isaac Fancher 
and William J. Hankins were eleeted the first 
County Commissioners, and they proceeded to 
organize the County Commissioners’ Court in 
Ewington on the 21st day of January, 1833, 
by the appointment, first temporary and then 


' permanent County Clerk, of Joseph I. Gilles- 


pie, who at once entered upon the diseharge of 
his duties. 

Henry P. Bailey had been elected Sheritf at 
the above-named election. John C. Sprigg had 
been appointed February 15, 1833, Cireuit Clerk 
of the eounty by Judge Wilson. Sprigg’s com- 
inission bore date, Vandalia, February 15, 1833. 

Here then, February 15, 1833, the whole 
county legal maehinery was put in motion, and 
Effingham became in fact as well as in name 
a live, active, absolute county. The County 
Court at this term merely organized and ad- 
journed, no county business being transaeted. 
The court met in session again February 4. 
Its first official aet was to divide the county. 
into two voting and election preeinets. The 
voting place of one being Hwington, and Levi 
Jordan, John Loy and Jacob Slover were ap- 
pointed Judges. The other precinct voted at 


Broekett aud William Thomasson were the 
Judges. Court adjourned. It met again the 
next month, March, and its first aet at this ses- 
sion was the first time in the life of the eounty 
that it made an order on the Treasurer, as fol- 


lows : > 7 
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“Ordered, that thirty cents be paid the 
County Clerk for postage and one dollar for 
services, and also one dollar to each of the 
Comnnissioners, and one dollar to John Broom 
for services 1s Constable at this term of court.” 

From this very little fountain flows a peren- 
nial stream that will always flow and never 
stop.* 

In May, 1833, the first Circuit Court con- 
vened in Kwington. Theophilus W. Smith, 
Presiding Judge, and John C. Sprige, Clerk of 
the Court. Henry P. Bailey, Sheriff. The 
grand jurors were Seymour Rt. Powell, foreman, 
Martin Davenport, John Trapp, John Gana- 
way, Hickman Lankford, Join P. Fairleigh, 
Kinton Adams, James Levitt, Alfred Warren, 
James Hadson, James Martin, Newton E. Tar- 
rant, James Neal, Stephen Austin, Harrisou 
Higgs, John Martin, Charles Gilkie, Levi Jor- 
dan, Levi Self, Thomas 1. Brockett, James 
White, Robert Moore, Samuel L. Reed. 

The petit jurors were Uriah Moore, Thomas 
Williams, Ben Campbell, John Mitchell, John 
George, John Allen, Jacob Slover. Joseph Nes- 
bitt, Andrew Martin, Jesse White, James 
Ifowell, Amos Martin, Richard Cohea, Andrew 
Lilly, John Maxwell, Dan Williams, Duke Rob- 
inson, flenry Tucker, James Porter, William 
Tibbs, Jesse Fulfer, Mnoch Neaville, John K. 
Howard, Michael Robinson. 

There were four cases on the docket, name- 
ly: John Beasley ys. Robert Moore, trespass 
on the case; Andrew Bratton vs. Simeon 
Perkins, appeal; John Maxfield vs. John 
W. Robinson, ditto; William M. MeConnell 
vs. Jacob Slover, sci fa to foreclose. There 
were three lawyers at this court, namely: 
A. P. Field, Levi Davis, W. L. D. Ewing. 
Of these Levi Davis, of Alton, is the only sur- 
vivor. The grand jury returned three indict- 
ments into court: T. W. Short, for selling lig- 


*The first Constables in the county, John O. Scott and John 
Broom, attended upon this court. A license to sell goods was 
granted tou Juhn Funkhouser, sud at the next June term Eli Cook 
was granted # similar license. 


uor without license, William Crisap, adultery, 
Martha Hinson, fornication, and adjourned 
its labors. 

At the June term, 1353, of the County Com- 
missiouers’ Court, the only business was the 
following order : 

“Phat J. H. Gillespie be allowed for elerk- 


‘ing on day of sale of lots, 1.50, ordering 


bonds, .60. 2 quotrs of paper for to make rec- 
ord books, 50 cts. Rent of house for holding 
court in, 1.50.” 

These record books, for whieh +2 quoirs of 
paper” were purehased, “for to make,” are 
lost. .A fact much to be regretted. At this 
term of the court, James Turner succeeds Fan- 
cher 2s Commissioner, but there is no explana- 
tion how this came about. The County Conrt 
appointed John Loy County Treasurer, and 
William J. Hankins County Surveyor. [n 1833, 
there was a public auction of lots in the do- 
nated twenty-acre part of the towu of HEwing- 
ton, 8S. R. Powell, auctioneer, and J. H. Gilles- 
pie, clerk. Tweuty-two lots were sold. The 
highest price paid was $64, by Hankins, and 
the lowest was $8.124. The average price per 
lot was $24.46. About ten times their value 
now. ~ 

The county court made an order to T. W. 
Short for $1.874, “for whiskey furnished on 
the day the lots were sold.” The county was 
divided into three road districts, and Road Sn- 
vervisors appointed, Andrew Bratton for Dis- 
trict No. 1, Jonathan Parkhurst, No. 2, and John 
Broom, No. 3. The subjects of county and 
vart roads was of the first importanee to the 
people. Among the first acts of the Commis- 
sioners was to order N. EK. Tarrant and Joseph 
Rentfro to lay out a cart road from Ewington 
to the county line, in the direction of Wither- 
spoon's mill, in Shelby County. Another road 
was made, a county road, and ordered worked, 
namely, a road from Fairfield, via Hwington, 
to Shelbyville. 

The Government had commenced work on 
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the National road in 1829 in this county, and a 
considerable foree was stationed at the Little 
Wabash, engaged in building a bridge across 
this stream. Workmen's shantics had been 
constructed, and this fact, no donbt, caused 
Ewington to be selected as the county town. 
They were very rude, miserable pens and 
sheds, and yet the first people there, as well as 
the first Cireuit Courts, utilized them as tempo- 
rary resting places. 

The work on the National road in this conn- 


’ Broekett’s for $588. 


ty stopp. 1 ii 1933. a little west of Ewington. | 


The bralge across the Little Wabash, although - 


expensive, was a tumble-down atfair. Tt was 


soon washed away, and the stone abutments 


were carried off by the people to wall their 
wells and for foundations for their buildings. 
The new county was thus left much as na- 
ture had made it in regard to roads. A pony 
nail, at first weekly, was carried from Terre 
Haute to St. Louis. Another mail route, of 
the same kind, was from Fairfield to Shelby- 


ville. When the streams raged the mails 
stopped. But as there were few people here, 


and still fewer that could read and write, and 
as letter postage was 25 cents, and not 
prepaid at that, it was probably a blessing that 
the people were not smothered with our mod- 
ern avalanche of mail matter. Nevertheless, a 
erying want of the people—a want not yet 
wholly satisfied, although many thonsands of 
dollars have been washed toward the Gulf in 
the form of bridges—was roads, and passable 
bridges across the streams. The Commission- 
ers made commendable efforts to supply this 
want. 
neers, nor were their contractors, apparently, 
that did the work. But they had this great 
advantage of the present. They built cheap 
structures, and when they tloated away upon 
the muddy torrent, they left at least the conso- 
lation that they had not bankrupted the un- 
born generations to come. 


this county.” 
But they were not skilled civil engi- | 


The court notificd contractors to send in» 


their bids for a number of contemplated 
bridges in the county. James Cartwright and 
T. W. Short, John Funkhouser and Gillen- 
waters, among others, seem to have been the 
principal builders. There were neither pens, 
paper nor cireumlocution wasted in these im- 
portant business papers. For instance: “1 
will build the bridge across the Wabash at 
(Signed) John Trapp.” 
Or this: ‘1 will dam the work agreeable to 
the present contract for one hundred and_ fitt- 
teen dolls if high water dont prevent. T. J. 
Gillenwaters.” 

Can the school-teacher improve on this: 

« James Cartwright, bid for Brig $158.00." 

Or, 

“T will do the work at Ewington bridge for 
a dollar less than any responsible bidder. 

“ Joun PUNKIIOUSER.” 

These papers were not addressed to any 
person or thing. They were without date or 
flourish of any kind. 

The next pressing, public necessity after 
roads and bridges, seems to have been a county 
jail, induced probably by the following: On 
the 30th July, 1833, John Cooper was ar- 
raigned before Esquires Gillespie and Han- 
kins for lareeny. The preliminary examina- 
tion resulted in the following commitment : 
“it was adJudged by us that thar was proba- 
ble ground for his guilt and hes failed to give 
security for his appearance at the next cir 
conrt he was committed to the jail of Shelby 
county as there was no jail being provided in 
To this incentive was soon alter 
added the circumstance that one Charles Lewis 
was arrested for a horse-thief. And during 
1834-35, Sheriff Bailey certifies that nearly 
every able-bodied man in the county was paid 
in county orders for at one time or another 
guarding Lewis. The fact is, the expense of 
holding this man a prisoner for more than a 
year eost the county double all other county 
expenses except bridges. In 1833, a jail was 
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built, made of logs, and was locked with a 
very fair padlock. There hot money 
enough, it seems, to buy the lock for some 
time, but us the door swung outside the Sheriff 
propped it good and fast with leaning poles 
and rails. We will do the eourt the justice 


Was 


to mention that this was intended only as a | 


temporary strneture. [t answered very well to 
hold men while they were sleeping off their 
dinoks. In faet, it did in its time keep safe 
sober eriminals when it was constantly sur- 
rounded by weli-armed, vigilant guards. The 
architect and superintendent of this public 
structure was T. W. Short. The connty paid 
him $10 for his services. Levi Jordan and 
James Kral were paid $496 for building the 
jail. 

At the March term, 183-4. appears the follow- 
ing order: ‘Ordered that the eoart proceede 
to a point a eounty treasurer for the present 
Year. What a pon ita peared that John Loy 
and T. J. Gilenwaters was aplicants it apears 
that John Loy is apointed.” 

The election of a Treasurer being so sue- 
cessfully completed, the following county leg- 
islation was had: * Ordered, That no Tavern- 
Keeper or Grocery Keeper in this County 
shall charge more than twenty five cents for a 


meals vituels and Twenty Five Cents for a: 


Horse feed Lodging 124 Cents. Twenty five 
Cents for a quart of Whiskey and twelve and 
a half Cents for a pint of Whiskey, not exceed- 


ing fifty cents a quart for Brandy, Wine and . 


Gin and not exceeding eighteen and three 
fourths Cents per half pint for Brandy Wine 
and Gin Rum at the same as Brandy Wine 
and Gin.” 

Bless their good old souls! They gave no 
heed to those vile deeoctions, lager beer, apple- 
jack and black strap ! 

The jail being off the hands of the conrt, 
and a seeure place provided for the surplus 
part of the commnnity, the following proeeed- 
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| running at large of other stock: “ Ordered, 
that the letting of the bilding of an Lstray 
Pon be let to lowes and mos responeible bider 
on the 13 day Mareb in the town of Ewington 
to be sitawated on the north west corner of the 
Publiek syare of the following description to 
Wit Sixty fete Sqare the ponnells ten fete 
long the posts to be of Mulberry hewen eight 
inches sqare two feet in the gronn and seveu 
fete and ahalf above the two fete in the to 
Scorehed the Railing to be of White Oak tim- 
ber sueh as will not spring either hewen Sawed 
or Split to be not over six inehes wide nor 
under three thick oll of whieh shal be in com- 
plyance with Law regulatin the building of 
Estray Pons and that the Clerk Advertise the 
sam by pasting written notices.” 

At Mareh term, 1835, contract made to build 
eourt house. Contraet price $580.374. Built 
same year by Hankins & Cartwright. 

December 11, 1829, Robert Moore purehased 
at the Land Ottice in Vandalia the east half of 
_ the southeast quarter of Section 7, Township s 
north, Range 5 east—the first Jand entry ever 
made within our county limits. 

July 9, 1830, Riley Howard entered the west 
half of the southwest quarter of Section 11, 
Township 7, Range 4. September 30 of the 
year, Robert Moore entered the east half of 
the northeast quarter of Seetion 18. Township 
8, Range 5. 

In 1831, there were four land entries—R. 
, Peebles and W. H. Brown in Seetion 
Township 5; Alfred McDaniel the northeast 
quarter of the northeast quarter of Section 2, 
Township 6, Range 5, and some Polanders en- 
tered a half quarter-seetion in the northwest 
part of the county. There were no entries in 
1835. Several small traets in 1833, then there 
| were a very few scattering entries anti] 1835. 

This year and 1839, the land market was aet- 
ive for this county, dne to some extent that it 
| was these two years that marked the advent of 


, 


ings were had with a view to restraining the . the Germans that have built up Teutopolis 
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and new own a large portion of the surround- 


ing country. 

The first deed recorded in the county bears 
date February 27, 1833, Isaac Fancher and 
Amy Fancher, his wife (her mark), to T. J. 
Gillenwaters; consideration $500, and conveys 
by quit claim east half of northwest quarter 
of Section 36, Township 8 north, Range 5 east. 
The officer vouches that he “examined the 
wife separtely,” ete. Then follows a number 
of deeds by different men and their wives in 
which there is nothing of special interest until 
one is reached that is signed by T. W. and 
Sally Short. Sally was the first woman that 
ever in an instrument of record in the Circuit 
Clerk’s office who did not make “her mark.” 
The land market continued exceedingly dull, 


and entries few aud scattering over the county | 


until 1852-53. Then people begzn to realize 
that a railroad was coming—coming like a ray 
of light and hope. To this stimulant of the 
land market was added the enactment by Con- 
cress of what was known as the “Swamp 
Land Act,” by which, npon proof by the coun- 
ties that certain land were “swamp and over- 
flowed lands,” the Government would give all 
such lands to the respective counties (really 
first to the State and the State to the connties) 
that were not entered, and if entered, then the 
Coyernment would refund the entry money in 
kind. 

Tn 1856, Congress had passed the “ Bit 
Act.” In other words, it said that all lands 
that had been a certain number of years in the 
market could be entered for 124 cents per acre, 
provided the applicant therefor made oath 
that he was buying for his own use and for 
actual settlement and cultivation. It 
tonishing what a spontancons uprising of actual 
and intended farmers this act made in a night, 
in and around Vandalia, of all classes of meu, 
women and even school children. The act was 
a wise one, and it closed the Vandalia and all 
other land offices in Illinois, except Springfield, 


is as- 
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where the others were taken to. Thus all the 
lands became corporate and private property, 
and in one way or another have been made to 
contribute their share to the wealth of the 
country. 

Tn 1835, the County Court removed Loy 
from the Treasurer's office and elected Sam 
Huston, and at the same time appointed Huston 
a Commissioner to take the county census. 
The ennmeration of the people was carefully 
made and, from the best data now to be found 
(Huston’s books being lost), the entire popula- 
tion was about one thousand or one thousand 
and cight in the year 1835. These settlements 
still were Blue Point, Ewington, on the Lower 
Wabash, on Fulfer and Second Creeks and in 
Union Township. 

Loy was County Treasurer in 1833 and 183-4, 
and his 2 per cent for the funds for two years 
amounted to $8.874. Or in other words, the 
entire funds the county possessed for two years 
was $443.75. 

From the organization of the county until 
some time in the “ forties” the entire tax upon 
all property was five mills on the dollar. The 
whole revenne from taxes in the county the 
first year was $50. The next year it rose to $58 
The increase upon these figures was very 
gradual. Indeed, so much so, that in 1837 the 
total revenue collected in the county was 
lee iil. 

The heaviest taxpayer in 1857 in the county 
was John Funkhouser, $5. The next heaviest, 
Xobert Moore, $3.25; John Martin, $3. Then 


followed Join MeCoy, Presiey Funkhouser, 


Riley lloward, W. J. Ilankins, Bartholomew 
MeCann, William Freeman, C. Duncan and John 


Trapp, $2 each. T. J. Gillenwaters paid $1.75. 


| There were 142 names on the .tax book, and 


they averaged 864 cents each. 

If there were any tax-record books before 
the year 1887 kept, which is very doubtful, 
they are lost now. The tax record of 1837 is 
a little book of ten pages, made for a school 
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copy book; has a paper baek, on which is a 
wood-eut intended, probably, to represent a 


school room exhibition day. The andience is 


represented by four or five grown people, all | 


sitting straight as arrows and as flat against 
the paper as if they had been just taken out 


of a hydraulic tobacco press ; a like number of | 
similar looking children are perched in a row © 


on benches, and a putty-faced little Henry Clay 
is on the rostrum. His left hand and arm is 
pasted flat and tight to his leg, his right arm 
is stiff and straight at an angle of forty-five, 
and you can almost hear his piping treble as 
he exelaims: 

“ Tow large was Alexander's paw!” 

The eost of this record book could not have 
been less than five cents, because that was 
the smallest money they had in those days, 


and for the further reason that then it cost | 


money to indulge in the decorative arts. It is 
said that the purchase of this book made a 
profound sensation throughout the county and 
became the ruling question in politics for some 
time, some contending it was too pretty a 
book to spoil by writing in it, others holding 
that such extravagance would be ruinous to 
all, and still others saying that they believed 
in the county keeping in the lead in the fine 
arts, even if it did cost money. This publie 
discussion evidently taught the official a lesson, 
beeause the book for the next year was made 
at home, and consisted of foolscap paper cut 
and stitched. P 

In 1838, W. J. Mankins certifies to the 
County Court the following as the total rev- 
enue of the county : 


Tax on personal property....... $162 574 
Real estate for 1836-37-38....... 29 45 
THONG: cogoadesa coo GonGoueUnoegHe $192 023 


Marrying and Giving in Murringe.—There 
were weddings here when the parties tad 
to go to Vandalia to the  lieense, 
among the earliest of which was the marrtage 


get 


of Burgess Pugh to Pamelia Jenkins, 1329. 
Mrs. John ©. Scott informs us she attended 
this wedding as a young girl. She remembers 
the bride had on some kind of a white dress 
and store shoes; that there was chicken pie 
and honey for dinner. John Trapp performed 
the ceremony, and when it was over the groom 
told him he would bring him his pay ina short 
time in “real strained beeswax.” About the 
same time Mike Robinson and Delilah Pugh, 
and Enoch Neavills and Laura Pugh, Jesse 
White and Katie Neavills, Mary Parkhurst and 
James Porter were all married. 

The first marriage license issued from the 


county was Jannary 21, 1833, to James C. 


Haden and Nancy Nesbitt. The next was 
March 28 of the same year, to John O. Scott 
and Patsy B. Parkhurst. The County Clerk 
was very cautious about issuing 
licenses without first having the parents’ or 
guardians’ consent, as the following will show: 

“Mr. hankins ples ishue my son fielden 
Meoy licens for Marrieg for 1 hav noe objec- 
tions to the sam, Nov. 1835.” 

Again: 

“Mr, Hankins, pleas to let John Chadwell hav 
Liesns and you will oblige your friend J Kant 


atend to git my self. 


marriage 


“Riewarp Couea.” 

It is proper to explain the above by stating 
that Chadwell married Elizabeth Cohea Novem- 
ber 19, 1835. 

Micheal Brockett married Mary Thomasson 
August 18, 183-4. 

It is certified in the reeords that on 27th 
April, 1835, was “ Laufley joined to gether as 
husban and Wife Jackson tiner, and Sin they 
Land.” 

On 13th June, 1833, Pendleton Nelson mar- 
ried Eliza Martins. 

July 12, 1836, Alexander MeWhorter mar- 
ried Margaret Loy. 

The following tells the story for Elizabeth 
Sullivan: 
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“ | 
“T asserte that Eleizabeth Sullivan is over 


eighteen years old, and is her own agent. 
“Dee. 1834. Glee AN, I, SiON 
This document clears up all doubts as to 
whether Pat was willing to act as the agent for 
Lizzie in the matter of marrying or not. He 
evidently was not. But when he was for the 
last time appealed to to do something, his rnddy 
face glowed a little more than usual, and he 
stormed and raved and called for pen, ink and 
paper, and fixed himself at the table to fire at 
the County Clerk the above formidable State 
paper. The imagination can almost see him as 
examines carefully his pen, dipping it into the 
ink, sucking it clean, and again closely examin- 
ing it, before spreading himself all over the 
table and biting bis tongue; the old goose-quill 
fairly creaks and sputters as he puts upon the 
virgin paper the truth about his daughter being 
“her own agent.” He boldly “asertes” that 
she is. and holds himself ready to pummel all 
who doubt it or say one word to the contrary. 
The different officials who performed the dif- 
ferent marriages in those days seem to have all 
dropped into the same style of writing their re- 
turns upon the back of the licenses. They 
each apparently thonght it highly proper to say 
that they had “solemnized the rites of matri- 
mony,” ete. They must have met with great 
difficulties in spelling the word “ solemnized,” 


as in the different returns it is spelled incor- 


rectly as many as fourteen or fifteen times. 
For instance: Sollemise, solemize, solemise, sol- 
oise, solemside, solemsided, solamis, solmnis, 
sollomondise, solimsis, solimize, sollumise, sol. 
imnize, sollemis, ete. 

Among the first of preachers to marry a 
couple was one who made the following poet- 
ical and rather neat return: 

“According to law and injunction of Heaven, 

On the 2 of June, 1837, 

In wedlock I joined, during natural life, 
The within Jessee Fuller and Rhoda, his wife. 
“Gero, M. Hansen, L. D., M. E. C.” 


In searching among these “quaint an curious 
volumes of forgotten lore,” the following docu- 
ment was dug up in the rubbish. If is a bill 
rendered by James B. Hamilton, and as near as 
the types can give it, it is in the following facts 
and figures: 

“T dowe sertyfy to the Coms Cort of [fling- 
ham an State Til That Mr Henry Boulls Fell 
Sick at my hous on 16 July 1840 and was 
beried the 25 of the same instant. 

Funerl Ex Spences 

“For nersin and nersment—maid out— 


Mrs ievithrane hl Wranktoutrencesaceaeel om. 
for plank and nales from Brent Whit- 

Ol CE Aree ae terse osc crac ase saniney sioaeiceeees cussed 2 00 
to Davis for Meckin the Cofin............. 3 00 
to T. H. Gillinwatrs Srawdin............... 2 2 


It is only by inference that the world will 
ever know whether Boulls died at all or 
not. We are informed that he “Fell Sick” 
on the 16th and was “ Beried the 25 of the 
same instant,” and that Gillinwaters furnished 
the “Srawdin” (shroud). Who was the dainsel 
that the bill tells ns, at the end of the line 
“Nersin an Nersment,” was the “maid out”? 
Why did she go ont? What was she doing 
there, anyhow? The account says distinctly 
and unmistakably that “Ie fell” sick “at my 
house,” not in my house. If the “maid” was 
helping with the ‘nersin an nersment” she 
could not have been zx the house to have au- 
thorized the announcement that there was a 
“maid out.” 

Schools.—Mrs. John O. Scott reports the first 
school ever taught here was in 1831, by her 
brother, Elisha Parkhurst, who at that time was 
a mere lad, not over twelve years of age. 
Thomas [. Brockett, realizing the pressing 
necessities in this line, set about it and cleaned 
up and fixed a stable on his premises, and hired 
Elisha, whom he overlooked and superintended 
and assisted in all emergencies. The neigh- 
bors, John Allen, John MeCoy, Lilly, Stephen 
Austin, Widow Dagner (two grandchildren), 
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sent their children and made a school of fifteen 
or twenty pupils. Hlisha apparently was a suc- 
cessful teacher, although a boy, and for years 
he taught in various parts of the country. The 
next school was tanght by Dr. John Gillenwa- 
ters (a cousin of the Judze), in Ewington, in 
1853. \ room was rented for this in some 
private residence. The next in order was Samuel 
White, who taught in the garret of Jndge Gil- 
lenwater’s house. 

These were pioneer schools, and, considering 
all the circumstanees, were very good indeed. 
The only Latin they ever taught was to make 
their pupils pronounce the letter 2 “izzard.” 
The people of those days, compared with the 
present generation, had some very healthy 
ideas about schools. They believed a school 
was a place of training in the “three R's,” 
and that its usefulness stopped at the “rule of 
three.” 

A picture of Elisha Parkhurst’s school in 
Brockett’s stable, more than half a century 
ago, would be an appropriate as well as sug- 
gestive scene to hang upon the walls of every 
school room in our county. 

It was a long time before the rudest log 
schoolhouses were erected. The people were 
sparsely scattered in the sparse neighborhoods. 
They were poor in this world’s goodsas a rule. 
Teachers were scarce, and so were books. 
There were a large portion of the grown peo- 
ple that conld neither read nor write, and some 
of these had lived where there was no nse to 
be made of these accomplishments, and they 
had no realizing sense of the importance of 
teaching their children to read and write, in 
order to prepare them for what was soon com- 
ing, namely, mail facilities by the hour, cheap 
postage, and abundant and cheap literature : 
a people transformed from trappers and hunters 
into an eager commercial and trading commnu- 
nity, where a ceaseless activity is combined 
with that rapid, broad comprehension, that 
could every morning look over the movements 
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| year 1838. 


of the commercial world of the preceding 
twenty-fonr hours, and form his conclusions 
and put into instant execution his plans and 
purposes for the next twelve honrs. 

In 1838, John Funkhouser, the School Com- 
missioner for the county, made a report to the 
court of his official acts and doings for the 
years 1837-38. The report is addressed to the 
“Onorable Commrs. Cort, June, 1838.” 

He charges himself with $146.76 for the 
Then follows : 

“Deco 5, 1837. Amount paid on last return, 
Shoes not demanded, 38.21$.” 

Total, 184.674. 

The inference is that there was $38.21 of the 
money of 1837 that had not been called for by 
orders, and this swelled the total fund to 
$184.67. 

He then credits himself as follows : 

Paid Thomas Loy for teaching school 
HOM eh I BR Gy ok 6 28.334 
Ruella Griffith, do., T. 8, R. 6, . 9.88 

This he says was all he paid out for the year 
1837. 

For the next year, he paid Sam Huston, 
teacher, $2.79. Thomas M. Loy, do., 41.67. 
Charles Gilkie, do., 16.58. Ruella Griffith, 
20.12. 

This shows that for the year 1838 there was 
paid to the fonr teachers that taught the 
schools of the county, $103.10. The nomber 
of school children in the county, from the hest 
obtainable estimates of that time, was four 
hundred. Four schools were tanght, and one 
hundred and twenty-five pupils wonld be a fair 
estimate of the nnmber that were in attendance 
upon the schools in the county, and 824 cents 
per capita was the total expense. 

The assessment for the present year in the 
city of Effingham school distriet is $6,000. 
The school attendance is about five hundred. 
The difference in then and now is as $2} 
cents is to $12 per pupil. Those were in 
part pay schools —these are free schools. 
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Those were managed by the people—these by 
the State. There are no statisties, unfortu- 
nately. by which the comparative illiteracy of 
then and now of the rising generation can be 
shown. This is much to be regretted. 

The fundamental idea of all schools is to 
take care of the mind and morals of children 
and train them up in the way they should go, 
assisted in the moral work by religion and the 
ehurch. This being admitted, we have this 
hght thrown upon the subject of progress 
made in intelligence and morals in the fifty 
years just past. There has been as marked 
improvement in the number and quality of our 
present splendid and expensive chureh build- 
ings as there has been in the schoolhouses in 
that time. So has the improvement in nnm- 
bers and superiority of ministers of the Gospel 
kept equal pace with the race of school teach- 
ers of then and now. It has cost many thou- 
sands of dollars to erect the nnmerous school 
buildings in the county, From Elisha Park- 


hurst’s pioneer school room in Brockett’s sta- | 


ble to the elegant and elaborately furnished 
high school room of to-day is a long stride in 
educating mankind. This was only paralleled 
by the places of worship then and now, and to 
complete the picture in a ministerial line let 
Boleyjack and Beecher stand forth. The ad- 
vanee all round has been marked and great, 
especially in the matter of expense and show. 

Are these finger boards lining the highways 
back fifty years, that point out an equally great 
improvement in public manners, morals, or in- 
telligence ? Illiteracy is a erime, but so is 
pinching poverty. Illiteracy and ignorance 
are not. synonymous terms. But neither are 
edneation and expense synonymous terms. Is 
outward change in teacher or preacher, or 
great extravagance in the schoolhouses, any 
proof that morals or education is improved ? 

The people pour their money into the school 
treasury nnsparingly. Not only without grudg- 
ing, but freely and gladly. Why? Because 
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they are told and believe that the system is 
about perfeet, and the only possible cause ot 
its failure to perfect mankind is the absenee of 


| a sufficient quantity of it, and its universal ap- 


plication to all ehildren. Does this fifty years’ 
experience aud practice in this county prove 
this or the contrary ? We have plenty of men 
near the age of fifty years who were reared 
here, and some of them learned to read and 
write after they were thirty years old. They 
had not the benefit of those primitive schools, 
as there are many here now and such there 
always will be, who reap none of the benefits 
of the modern school. Compare the average 
man and woman, natives of this State, who 
were reared under the poor, meager pay schools 
of the olden time, with the average man and 
woman from different States, reared under the 
benign influenees of the most liberal! free 
schools. Is illiteraey banished? Do crimes cease 
and immorality flee to the mountains before 
the mighty tread of this grand army of free 
schools? Is there a proportionate disappear- 
ance of the one with the appearance of the 
other? The multitudinous mass of mankind 
will say yes/ The figures of statistics will 
alone tell the true story. 

This is no place to discuss the question of 
how to make better the common sehool, even 
ifitis one of supreme importanee. We pass 
to other parts of the subject, content with this 
statement. The sehools are based upon the 
idea that all ean and shonld become philos- 
ophers, with no difference among men, except 
in degree of advancement. Whereas the truth 
is that the best and most difficult thing for so- 
ciety to do is to produce gentlemen. True, it 
is that the home inflnenee and training is where 
this precious commodity to society is mostly 
to come from, yet if the schools ever arrive at 
the point where they can, even in the smallest 
degree, supply this to the children of homes 
that have it not, then will there be the com- 
mencement of the real school. Then a the 
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school teacher, surrounded by his school family, 
like the proud mother of the Gracchi exclaim : 
“ Behold, these are my jewels!” 

Men have interested themselves in education 
since recorded, and even before recorded time. 
The earliest traditions present only grown men, 
seeking to educate themselves. Children then 
were left to grow, with only the restraints or 
training that society and home forced upon 
them, their education being left to their own 
exertions after they became men and women. 
Remember that such schooling advanced all 
mankind—made civilization out of barbarism, 

A little book entitled “ Ten Days in Athens,” 
gives us some aceonnt of a school, taught in 
the porches and the gardens by Hpicurus. This 
little book tells the secret of the intellectual 
greatness and glory of Athens, that immortal 


years stood as a beacon light upon the troubled 
waters. The school of Hpicurus had no aid 
from the State, it had little, if any more, ele- 
gance or p:raphernalia than did the boy teacher 
—Hlisha Parkhurst’s school in Brockett’s stable. 
Tt was without books. Yet it was a fountain 
of profound philosophy, from which his fol- 


lowers might drink, and drink long and deeply. | 


The routine of his school-room were his con- 
versations in which he gave them the ripened 
wisdom of hismind. Hegave them true knowl- 
edge—that knowledge that lifts truth from error; 
the great doctrine that the highest and most en- 
during pleasure in life is the acquisition of new 
truths that come of the better understanding 
and comprehension of the mental and physical 
laws; that this alone destroyed ignorance, and 
that ignorance is the fruitful source of the evils 
that afflict mankind. In diseussing the gods, 
he bluntly told his pagan school that their 
dieties no more caused rain to come to make 
the grain grow than did they send the rain to 
rot in the field the gathered but nngarnered 
products of the farm; that to worship these 


gods in the hope that the worship would be 
pro-rated and paid in future great favors was 
not the most ennobling religious idea of which 
nu great and pure soul could contemplate or 
have. 

What, think yon, would this old pagan 
school teacher say, could he now pay us a visit, 
and be taken to Oxford University, and in 
solemn soberness shown the exact and priceless 


facsimile, that is there so carefully preserved, of 


the horn that blew down the walls of Jericho? 
Epicurus had been reared in paganism; he 
had been cradled in its lap, had taken it with 
his food from his mother’s breast, and, like all 
men, had adopted the religion of his fathers. 
Yet he grew to be intellectually almost a demi- 
god. He did not grow to think in the old 


| groves of formulated ideas where “ to dally was 
city—the mistress and nourishing mother of | 
civilization—whose grand work has for 3,000— 


to be a dastard—to doubt was to be damned.” 
He was nominally a pagan, but he wor- 


| shiped truth alone, and with “an eastern de- 


yotion he knelt at the shrine of his idolatry.” 
He was illiterate, but who in the ages since he 
was upon earth has been great enough to take 
his master’s seat in the school-room ? 

Another great man, but not his peer, was 
the Swiss, Pestolozzi, the school teacher who 
lived and taught school a hundred years 
ago. He believed and taught that there was 
much error in the fundamental idea and system 
of the schools. He contended that mere mem- 
orizing from Looks was not education, was not 
the source of knowledge; that knowledge came 
not by being told so and so, either by the books 
or the teacher, but by experimental lessons 
where not only the brain, but the heart the 
eye, the touch, in fact, all the avenues to the 
brain were not only partakers but become part 
and parcel of the lesson. 

Pestolozzi took issue with the schools as the 
system and science of teaching had been the 
accepted practice for sixteen hundred years 
before his day. He established a school and 
attempted to put in practice his theories. His 
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school was a failure, not because of the defects 
of his discoverics in the system, but because 
he taught in advance of his day—a cause of as 


interested in the schools, who had becn ap- 


much loss to mankind probably as all other | 


causes combined. 
tutes and conventions of teachers we are told 
and re-told, as often as these bodies meet, that 
all schools are now taught strictly upon the 
 Pestilozzian plan,” as they term it. Go study 
what the great Swiss says, and you will be 
amazed at the wide misunderstanding that 
exists between his ideas and the practices of 
the school room. 

The profound thinker, Locke, has slapped 
the faces of the first schools of Kurope, with 
the “learned ignorance” they annually pour 
upon the world, labeled “ Education.” IIe tetls 
them illiterate intelligence is infinitely prefer- 
able to “ learned And yet a 
United States Senator, in Congress two years 
ago, in discussing some school subject, an- 
nounced that “every illiterate person in our 
country is a menace to our free institutions,” 
and from the fact that he did not say that he 
had any fears of ignorance, it is a fair presump- 
tion that the Senator, in common with most 
men who think vaguely and talk loosely, con- 
founding words with a shocking recklessness, 
used the word “illiterate” when he meant 
ignorance. 

Richard Grant White discussed very ably re- 
cently, in the North American Revicw, the ques- 
tion ‘The Publie Schools a Failure,” in which 
he arrays the statistics of illiteracy and crime 
of a certain number of States north of the Po- 
tomae with an equal number south of that river. 
They were States of free public schools and 
States without them, classified and compared. 

In the United States Census of 1870, Dr. 
Karle discussed at much length the question of 
public schools and insanity, and basing his con- 
clusions tpon the Government statistics, he 
draws some frightful conclusions. 

A committee of gentlemen in Chicago, deeply 


ignorance.” 


It is true that, in the insti- | 


pointed to investigate the subject in that city, 
reported unanimously that they could arrive at 
no other conclusion but that the whole system 
had been so pressed and pushed by the ery for 


| improvement that they were now almost value- 


_ interest in this important subject. 


less as a means of education. 

A prominent school man of Californian sums 
up his investigations, and he has no hesitation 
in putting down as his best judgment that the 
whole system is so full of faults that it is of 
doubtful value. These men may, and it is to 
be hoped they are, in error upon this vital 
question; yet they start a discussion that can- 
not but prove wholesome. It is the waters that 
are stirred that are pure and healthy. 

Kdueate! Kdueate! Teach all men, though, 
what is true education first; then you cannot 
provide too much of this, nor is the necessary 
cost a question for a moiment’s consideration. 
Because it is the inestimable boon to man—the 
basis of civilization and man’s welfare. 

The young State of Illinois manifested a deep 
On the 13th 
of April, 1818, it was admitted as a State in 
the Union, and Congress in the act of acmis- 
sion offered for the State’s “ free acceptance or 
rejection ” the following among other proposi- 
tions: 

1. “That section numbered sixteen in every 
township, and when snch section has been sold 
or otherwise disposed of, other lands equivalent 
thereto, and as contiguous as may be, shalt be 
granted to the State for the use of schools. 

3. “That five per cent of the net proceeds of 
the lands lying within such State, and which 
shall be sold by Congress from and after the 
Ist day of January, 1819, after deducting all 
expenses incident to the same, shall be re- 
served for the purposes following, viz.: Two- 
fifths to be disbursed under the direction of 
Congress in making roads leading to the State, 
the residue to be appropriated by the Legisla- 
ture of the State for the encouragement of 
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learning, of which one-sixth part shall be ex- 
clusively bestowed on a college or university.” 

These propositions were accepted by the 
State Constitutional Convention at Kaskaskia 
on the 26th day of August, 1818. 

January 15, 1825, the Legislature passed an 
act for the “establishment of free schools and 
other purposes.” An amendment to this act 
was passed February 17, 
among other things, as follows: 

“The legal voters of any school district, at 
their regular meetings, shall have power in their 
diseretion to cause either the whole or one-half 
of the sum reqnired to support a school in such 
district to be raised by taxation. And if only 
one-half be raised by taxation, the remainder 
may be required to be paid by parents, masters 
and guardians, in proportion to the number of 
pupils which each of them shall send to such 
school. 

“SEc. 4. No person shall hereafter be taxed 
for the support of any free school in this State 
unless by his or her own free will and consent, 
first had and obtained in writing, Any person 
so agreeing and consenting shall be taxed in 
the manner prescribed in the act to which this 
is an amendment. Provided, That no person 
shall be permitted to send any scholar or schol- 
ars to such school unless such person shall have 
consented as above to be taxed for the support 
of such school, or by the permission of the 
trustees of said school. And provided, That all 
persons residing within the limits of a school 
district shall at all times have the privilege of 
subseribing for the support and establishment 
of any such schools.” 

In May, 1827, a general act relating to the 
school lands was passed by the Legislature pro- 
viding for the appointing by the Connty Com- 
missioners’ Court of three Trustees in “each 
township where they may deem it expedient, 
and where the population thereof will admit, 
to be called the Trustees of the Schoo! Land,” 
making the Trustees a body corporate, requir- 


1827, providing, || 
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ing them within six months after their appoint- 
ment to survey section sixteen, or such other 
land as may be selected in lieu thereof, in tracts 
not less than forty nor more than one hundred 
and sixty acres, make a plat thereof for the 
Commissioners’ Court, authorizing it to reserve 
from sale certain timber or stone or coal lands, 
and to lease said lands, ete., etc.” These Trustees 
were reqnired to lay off school districts, so that 
each district should not have less than “ eighteen 
scholars subseribed or going to school.” The 
State then levied an annual two-mill tax on the 
property of the State for the maintenance of 
schools, and thus step by step laid the fonnda- 
tion for our free schools upon a broad and lib- 
eral and wise financial plan, The State put the 
means in the school men’s hands. It did all it 
could do in this way in the canse of edueation, 
and if there is any failure in the systeim, it is 
the fault, not of its financial provisions, but of 
the organizers and the workmen in the school- 
room. 

From the little beginning in Brockett’s stable 
has grown the public free schools of the county, 
of which there are seventy-seven school dis- 
tricts, that have threc log, sixty-three frame and 
ten brick schoolhouses, with an enrollment of 
pupils of 4,238, a daily attendance this school 
year (1882) of 327,659, the average school term 
of six and five-tenths months, with the schools 
classed as graded, and an attendance upon 
these graded schools of 1,449. There were 
ninety-five teachers employed. The total 
expenditure for 1882 was $30,685.79; the 
amount paid teachers, $19,416.51; the highest 
monthly salary paid was $75, and the lowest $15, 
an average of $31.58. We have a school in- 
debtedness of $13,650. There are otber than 
the free schools—ten schools with an euroll- 
ment of 520. The number of children under 
twenty-one years of age in the county Is 9,443, 
and the number of school age—thatis, between 
six and twenty-one—is 6,218. The number of 
| illiterate persons in the county is placed at six- 
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teen. This is palpably an error, but by how 
much the number is understated cannot be 
known. 


The schools of Effingham County rank well with 
those of other counties in the State, and this 
evidences 1 commendable spirit of enterprise 
and liberality of the people. They are deeply 
interested in this iruportant work, and the money 
they freely pay in such large sums demands of 
onr school men a wise discharge of their duties. 
It demands of them that they shall educate, to 
the best, the rising generation; that they shall 
neither waste the lives of their children nor 
their money by false education. There is noth- 
ing in this life of more importance than the 
school-room. There is no class of people that 
are surrounded with such important responsi- 
bilities as the educator. A mistake here is a 
To teach the young a falsehood is to 
poison the mind and pollute thesoul. The evils 
of such an act are well-nigh incurable. Here is 
the paved highway to ignorance and mental 
sterility that is a menace indeed to civilization 
itself. 

Let it be remembered that these pioncers 
had to begin at the foundation and from 
there build. To create our possessions and 
belongings. Did they build only upon the 
eternal rocks ! 

William J. MHaxkins—Of the early legal 
and official life of this county, we Know of no 
man who stands out in the picture more promi- 
nently than Judge William J. Hankins. Te 
came here just when he was most needed and 
his finger marks are everywhere, telling the 
story of his handiwork, and writing his epitaph 
in the hearts, not only of his descendants, but 
of the thousands who are reaping, and who 
will in the future enjoy the fruits of his labors 
and his foresight. 

Ue came here in 1832, with a wife and sev- 
eral young children—impelled, doubtless, by 
the Napoleonic impulse of destiny. A new 
county had been incorporated by the Legisla- 


crime. 


ture, and its people were few, and there was a 
demand for men competent to do the work 
of placing the infant municipality upon its 
feet. An unorganized community of people 
were placed by law to themselves, and society 
and fellowship was to be created, their own 
police and local laws to be made and executed, 
the wheels and machinery of a little govern- 
ment were to be constructed and adjusted, and 
the whole to be so adapted that it wonld work 
harmoniously and without friction. 

It isthe men of the strong intellects and 
force of character that come to the front when 
important work, especially work that is not 
routine, is to be done. Judge Hankins, in his 
small way—smaller becanse his field of opera- 
tions was, in the nature of things, cireum- 
seribed within the smallest limits—is as much 


| an expression of this truth as was the Little 


Corporal, whose “ trown terrifiéd the glance its 
magnificence attracted.” 
In the first elections ever held in the county, 


| Hankins was elected County Commissioner, 


and he organized the County Comuissioners’ 
Court and was the central figure in all the 
official acts and doings of that body. He was, 
at the same time, County Surveyor, Justice of 
the Peace, Postinaster, and in nearly every im- 
portant special commission, or supervision, or 
agent for the people or county, he was invari- 
ably the master, mover and leader. At one 
time or another he held about every position 
of public trust in the county, end in each and 
all was he ever honest, faithful and ecom- 
petent. His education in the school books 
had been limited and meager. His chirography 
was good; his spelling bad and his grammar 
faulty, and yet he wrote many legal and other 
documents and papers that are models of terse- 
ness, completeness and perspicacity. Te evi- 


| dently had been his own schoolmaster mostly, 


| 


and he had wrought ont for himself a practical 
education of great value to himself and the 
people of the county. He probably, if alive 
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and in his prime, conld not pass a suecessful 
examination for a fourth grade teacher's cer- 
tifieate, yet it is a question if there has ever 
been a school teacher in the county but that 
could have gone to Wankins to learn—and 
there have learned much of incomparable 
value. He helped the helpless, aided the 
weak, fed the hungry and was a generous and 
warm-hearted friend to all mankind, as were 
all men who knew him, a friend to him. 
Among the simple rusti¢ pioneers he lived a 
useful and busy life. If he had ambition, it 


was not made of that “sterner stuff” that pro- . 


tects its friends by crushing to death all oppo- 
nents. He must have felt he was superior to 
the majority of his surroundings, yet he was 
never officious or offensively dictatorial, 

When the county’s record of social life, its 
legal and oflicial growth and existence, the 
people's prosperity, happiness and joy, together 


the acconnts closed, the great book completed, 
bound and ready to put away, let it be in- 
scribed “The work of William J. Hankins and 
others.” 

Among the earliest elections in the county 
was a memorable race made by William Free- 
man for Justice of the Peace. In those good 
days, that ofticial was most commonly called 
“Squire,” not Esquire, but Squire, and some 
pronounced it Square. Freeman was ambitions 
to serve his country, and to his ear the title 
Squire was a long step in the line of honorable 
promotion. There was another who 
coveted the prize, and so the two became can- 
didates. 
day of eleetion it was, to put it mildly, red 
hot. The eandidates and their friends, in 
looking for the official worm, literally left no 
stone unturned. As election day waned, the con- 
test raged only the fiereer. It was hurrah! for 
one side, and hurray! for the other. Living 
witnesses testify that before the middle of the 
afternoon some of the ablest “ blowers and strik- 


man 


The contest was spirited, and on the | 
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ers” at the polls had grown so weary and ex- 
hausted, at Mreeman’s expense, that they could 
not walk straight. This and some other unfavor- 
able symptoms so discouraged Freeman that he 
went home before the polls closed, convinced 
that he was defeated. He had, in slang par- 
lance, “ throwu up the sponge.” He lived two 
or three miles ont of Ewington. 

To the surprise of every one, when the polls 
were closed, Freeman was elected by two votes. 
A few of his friends mounted their horses and 
rode to his house to inform and surprise him 
with this good fortune. Te was in bed, sound 
asleep. They roused him, ealled him out and 
told him he was elected Justice of the Peace. 
At this he raved and swore, as did the army in 
Flanders, and bid his friends go back and tell 
the election that he was not, and had not been, 
a candidate for Justice of the Peace, and that 


| he would either have squire or nothing; that 
. . . . | 
with their griefs and pains are rendered and 


was what he ran for, and he would not be fooled 


_ with by anybody. 


He changed his mind in time to qualify as 


Justice of the Peace, and made an efficient 


officer, discharging his duties not only honestly. 
but with ability. 

Of the early comers here, the man_ first 
licensed and authorized to vend goods in our 
county was John Funkhouser. His line of 
work lay in a different avenue from that of 
Judge Hankins, but it was parallel and equally 
important to the young commonwealth. He 
was 2 merchant, miller, farmer, trader in stock, 
and a buyer and seller in everything that the 
people wanted to buy and sell. When there 
was no trade or commerce, no stores nor money 
before for the convenience of the people, he or- 
ganized and made the way for these. He 
opened the avenues for money to come and cir- 
enlate among the people, as well as for indus- 
tries that furnished imployment to men that, 
without him, would have, of necessity, been idle, 
and perhaps dissolute. Tn this way his depend- 


/ ants outnumbered those of any man who has 
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ever been in the county, and his strong, clear 
judgment, quick foresight and nerve in those 
broad fields of commerce that brought him 
profits and the community gains and the means 
of many comforts, are bright examples of how 
much:better it is to give in that which encour- 
ages men to help themselves by their own ex- 
ertions than that old and mistaken charity that 
doles ont its stinted aids and fosters by it the 
idieness and want of thrift that first produced 


it. His executive abilities must have been of | 


no common order. He not only had to direct 
and plan his multiform business, but he had to 
create it where there was none before, as well 
as think and provide for his little army of de- 
pendants, and so wise and just did he manage 
this that what made him a rich man, con- 
tributed to the wealth aud comfort of the entire 
eommunity. His liberality and generosity to- 
ward his dependants and neighbors is well told 
in a little anecdote. He advised one of his 
men to plant a little piece of ground in corn, 
and he would furnish seed, teams, ete., neces- 
sary for him to work it. It was a little out-of- 
the-way patch of ground of three or four acres. 
This man did as advised, and the season proved 
not the best for corn. In the fall, he got Funk- 
houser’s wagon and gathered it, and took it all. 
When asked about the one-third for rent, he re- 
plied: “ Why, you see there was no third. 
There was only two loads in the field. That 
was my two-thirds, and [ reckon as how you 
don't want your third, when it didn’t grow.” 

Funkhonser enjoyed this joke the balance of 
his life. 

John Funkhouser was born in Green County, 
Ky., in the year 1778. Ile died in this county, 
in 1857. 
located in Gallatin County. 


He moved to 


Wayne County in 1819, and to Effingham in | 
1833, and improved the farm now the property | 
and possession of C. I’. Lilly, in Jackson Town- . 


ship; here he opened a store and built a horse- 
moill, and commenced those extensive business 


“hand. 


He came to Illinois in 1814, and | 


| killed in the year 1829 or 1830. 


operations that grew and multiplied until the 


day of his death. 


When his strong, generous and busy hands 


_ fell nerveless at bis side in death, his life-work 
: was taken up, where he had stopped, by bis 
| son, Presley Funkhouser, who proved a worthy 


son of a worthy sire. Ile not only carried on 
successfully the extended operations inangu- 
rated by his father, but increased and enlarged 
them in every way. <A willing tribute that is 
paid to his memory by all who knew him in life, 
was, that he was the most generous and liberal 
of men. Te helped all with a free and liberal 
A man of strong head, warm heart, and 
a plethoric purse made him a citizen that was 
a boon to the people of the county, whose like 
we may never look upon again. 

The oldest living persons born in the county 
are two—a ian and woman, born the same 
night, in the same house, and not twins. These 
two persons are Thomas Austin and Martha 
Tucker, née Brockett, born 14th of November, 
1828. Stephen Anstin and family arrived in 
this county, and that night, in the house of 
Thomas I. Brockett, with whom Austin stopped, 
was born Thomas Austin and Martha, the 
daughter of Thomas I. Brockett. Martha mar- 
ried Jonathan Tucker. So faras ean be ascer- 
tained, these were the first births in the connty. 
These two oldest children of the county were 
born in what is now Jackson Township, where 
they are both still residing. 

For a new border settlement, where the press- 
ing want was people, these two little squalling 
pioneers were a most encouraging beginning. 
and truly great must bave been the sensation 
of the day to the half-dozen or so of families 
that then oecupied all the territory that now 
constitutes Effingham County. Henry Turner 
was born December 28, 1830. 

Births and deaths follow each other in nat- 
ure’s order. The first death that we have any 
account of was that of Isaac Fulfer, who was 
Tle bad found 
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a bee-tree, and the hive was in a limb of the 
tree, to where he climbed, in order to cut off the 
limb. As he stood by the body of the tree and 
cut the large limb, it commenced to fall, and, 
instead of breaking directly, split, and that part 
uncut held it to the main tree, while the other 
part caught the body of Fulfer against the main 
body of the tree and pushed it up a consider- 
able distance, with such foree that he was 
erushed to death almost instantly. When the 
outer part of the limb had come to the roots of 
the tree, the body of poor Fulfer was released, 
ald life wholly extinct, it fell and lodged upon 


the limb, and the friends of the dead man had | 
some difficulty in getting his body down to the | 
| the millions of people in the Mississippi Val- 


ground. 

In 1830, a negro who had been a lahorer at 
work on the National road, during the winter, 
started to go to Vandalia on foot, and was 
frozen to death on the way, a “ Dacotah bliz- 
zard” meeting him in a short time after he left 
the cabin on the Little Wabash. His name is 
not mentioned. It isa enrious accident that 
the first two births should have happened as 
they did, and as is related above, as well as it is 
remarkable that the first two deaths known 
were violent ones. 

In September, 1835, the Commissioners’ 
Court was called upon to provide homes for 
the two infant children of Phillip Bucker, who 
had suffered death from exposure, caused by 
an attack of mental aberation. This sad 
duty was the first of the kind the court was 
ealled upon to perform, as well as was the 
death that left these poor orphans the first of 
the kind in the county. 

In 1832, the Black Hawk war was in prog- 
ress, and this young county sent out its first 
warriors. The little battalion was not very 
strong in numbers, yet it was a large propor- 
tion of the able-bodied men to go to war. Four- 
teen names are all that can now be recalled 


of these Indian fighters, to wit: Alexander 
McWhorter, John Griffy, Henry P. Bailey, 

John Trapp, Mike Brockett, John Allen, James 

Porter, EH. Parkhurst, John Beasley, Isaac 

Fancher, Alexander Fancher, James Patton, 

Gideon Louder, and John Meeks. 

Of this little army of our county’s first he- 
roes that started to the front, keeping step to 
the spirited fife and drum, all are now sleeping 
in their graves except Alexander McWhorter, 
to whose green old age are we indebted for 
the brief story that tells of all the county's ; 
heroes in a very important war. Not a great 
war, great in its many battles and innumerable 
slain, but great in its frnits, and its good to all 


ley and their descendants. It was not in a 
war tainted with tnvasion or conquest, those 
nnholy purposes that stain mankind and make 
their battles so shocking in brutalism and bar- 
barisin; it was to protect their homes, and their 
wives, and little ones from the tomahawk, the 
scalping knife, and the fire and faggot of the 
monster red devils in their ernel and bloody 
course, that the noble little band went forth. 
The country has not very graciously remem- 
bered these, its true heroes and benefactors. 
The politicians have had no oceasion to spill 
over the living or the dead of these heroes 
any of their ocean of crockadile tears in order 
to catch votes, It has not been fashionable to 
do so, and there are no fashion-followers that 
can equal the politicians. 

There are but few of thesoldiers of the Black 
Hawk war now left among us. Ina very few 
short years there will be none, May their 
names and their fames be Intrusted to the gen- 
tle and just hands of that future historian, who 
will, with tears in his eyes and divine anger in 
his heart, exterminate false gods and idols, and 
resurrect from unmerited forgetfulness and 
oblivion, the world’s trne and modest heroes. 
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CHARACTER OF THE PIONEERS—GREAT 
CENSUS—HARD 


MEN—CUMBERLAND 
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WILD HONEY—COFFEE AS BEAN SOUP—DR. BISHOP'S MILLS—THE KILLING 
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‘How sweet the memory of those early days.” 
ie the preceding chapters we have attempted 
to give some account of the coming of the 
earliest settlers here, who they were, and in 
what order they came, with some sketches that 
were intended to serve as illustrations that 
would give the reader the best idea that we 
possessed of what manner of men they were. 
These pen sketches are all that can be given of 
a people that have passed away, and of whom 
the artist and painter had preserved no re- 
eorded signs. Of necessity, such sketches are 
drawn by those who never saw the originals, 
and who can know ot them only by much 
talking and communications with those who 
did know them long and well, while they were 
here and playing their part in life. To pick 
out the representative people of all the differ- 
ent classes of a community, and draw a true 
representation of them—so true that any reader 
ean gather an actual, personal acquaintance 
with those who were perhaps dead before he 
was born—is no easy task, yet one, if done well 
and traly, will give him a just and correct idea 
of those abont whom he is studying history 
for the purpose of learning. For a certain 
quality ot society will produee a certain kind 
of men, ora certain kind of character—a lead- 
ing character with strong marks and signs that 
arrests attention, and fixes upon him the duty 
of furnishing posterity the key to the whole 
mass of his fellow-men, who were his neigh- 
bors and contemporaries. 
We have said that such sketches are, of ne- 


cessity, not drawn by those who personally knew 
the originals. It is best this should be so, for, 
then, there is most apt to be no prejudices, 
either for or against the subjects that constitute 
the picture, and false colors are not so liable to 
slipin. There is less incentive (there should 
be none) to suppress here and overdraw there; 
in short, less of prejudice, and eonsequently 
more of truth. But men who write are affected 
by much the same prejudices or color of vision 
in viewing transactions of which they formed 
a part as other men, and for this reason history 
is written by strangers, or rather the sons and 
daughters of strangers, who live in the long 
years and ages after the actors and their imme- 
diate descendants have passed away, 

It requires a remarkable state of society to 
produce a remarkable individual. The individ- 
ual thus becomes the index to the surroundings 
that created him. For, mark you, the great 
man, the extraordinary—the marked man—is 
not a special providence for a special providen- 
tial purpose, any more than is an extraordinary 
prize pumpkin. One is as much the result of 
surroundings that preceded his or its coming 
as the other. You look upon the huge pump- 
kin in huge amazement, and while you may 
not openly confess it, you in your heart believe 
that the god of pumpkin-pie has here made a 
strong, a long, and a pull altogether, And so 
when you look upon that crowned monarch of 
wl mankind — Shakespeare. The one is no 
more a miraele than the other. They are both 
the results of those laws that never change— 
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where like causes produce like results always. 
If the statisties of a people, together with 
these eharaeter sketehes that are the statistics 
of that inner life of men, that is a part, and 
pareel of the first named, are both truly given, 
they eonstitute the true history of that people. 
Because a history of a people is only a just 
aceount of so much of the human mind, its in- 
fluenee npon itself—the influence upon it of the 
surroundings. 

In the preceding chapters we have, as nearly 
as we could, followed events, and even the in- 
dividuals, in their ehronological order. We 
fonnd that on the 15th of February, 1831, here 
was formed a new county, with a pioneer pop- 
ulation of about three hundred people, and 


uearly as many more people here who consti- | 


tuted the forces at work upon the National 
road, that was then in process of construction 
through this eounty. 

This road was originally called the Cumber- 
land road, after the old stage road from Wash- 
ineton City to Cumberland, Md., where had 
been the resting plaee for Clay, Jackson, 
Harrison, Randolph, and many other notables, 
as they journey«| to and fro from the seat of 
government. Tis road was a national work. 
It had been provided for in the reservation of 
five per cent of the sale of publie lands in Tli- 
nois and other States, and biennial appropria- 
tious were its dependenee for a continuation to 
completion, \Vucn Congress made any appro- 
priations for this road, it required that “said 
sums of money shall be replaced out of any 
funds reserved for laying out and making 
roads, under the directions of Congress, by the 
several acts passed for the admission of the 
States of Ohio, Indiana, Iinois and Missouri 
into the Union, on an equal footing with the 
original States.” 


The heaviest foree of these workmen was at. | 


ihe crossing of the Little Wabash, and here 
was erected shanties and a little supply store 
in 1830, 


The county lines now are identieal with those 
designated by the Legislature in the aet of 
February, 1831, although in 1845 the Legisla- 
ture, in order probably to better fit the county 
seats of Shelby and Effingham Counties to 
their geographieal centers, passed an act to 
take from Shelby County the north half of 
Towns 9, +,5 and G6, and make them «a part of 


{ 


| Eifinghum County; provided, the people of 


those half townships mentioned should, by a 
majority vote, so elect. This proposition was 
voted down, and the act became null and void. 

The bridge over the Little Wabash at 
Ewington was a toll bridge. By act of the 
Legislature of 1847, it was made a free bridge 
after a speeified time. 

In 1835, Col. Sam Huston was designated 
by the County Commissioners’ Court to take a 
eensus of the eounty. There then had gath- 
ered here about one thousand people, two 
stores, about two hundred improvements ealled 
farms, but little clearings, that would not aver- 
| age over two or three acres each, and stump 
mills, for pounding corn into meal, were about 
as numerous as the eabins in the county. 
Every family was theiy own miller, practically, 
until a man named Witherspoon started a mill 
in Shelby County, about twelve miles north of 
Ewington. This was a horse mill, and here 
the people would gather, await their turn to 
put their horses in the mill, and grind out 
their grist. Like all new settlers, they labored 
under not only the disadvantage of being poor 
in al} the comforts of life—the plainest neces- 
sities even—as well us a complete absence of 
those things, such as mechanies, blacksmiths, 
wheelwrights, carpenters, ete., that are essen- 
tial, in the procuring every aid they were com- 
pelled to have. There was little or nothing to 
be bought, and they had even less to purehase 
with had it been there. In 1829, there were 
only two or three farms in the county where 
land enough was tilled to use an old “ Carey 
| plow,” and one of these pioneer furmers tells 
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how he footed it from the south line of this 
county to Shelbyville, carrying his plow to 
have it sharpened. Many started their “dead- 
nin” in the timber, and dug holes here and 
there, planted corn and potatoes and perhaps 
a few beans, and thus raised their little truek- 
patches, that gave them food or bread at least; 
their meat they could procure in great abun- 
dance by their rifles. Frequently there would 
be but one wagon to a whole neighborhood, 
and then for ordinary uses the old “lizzard” 
sled was the universal substitute. This was 
made by entting the forks of a tree, the two 
limbs making the runners, and the short end 
above the forks with a hole in it to hiteh to. 
A yoke of scrawny bull calves, a big boy and 
all the family of little ones and a dog or two 
were the forces that “snaked up” water some- 
times, and wood sometimes, and other things 
were thus transported short distances. The 
calves had to be put to work young; they were 
naturally of a big horned, sharp ramped breed, 
and not the best cared for in the world at that. 
In faet, John I. Broekett vows and declares 
that when he was a good sized lout of a boy, 
their extremity in the line of bull calves was 
so great that he conceived the happy expedi- 
ent of yoking himself up with the only one 
his family possessed. The idea was no sooner 
conceived than it was executed, with a younger 
brother to drive. But John made such a sor- 
ry-looking ealf that his mate refused to pull, 
and wheeled his rump around and turned the 
yoke, and thus they stood with their heads in 
opposite directions. This would not do. John 
had heard of tying oxen’s tails together to 
keep them from turning the yoke. So he got 
acob and gathered it up in the seat of his 
leather breeches, and tied the rope fast below 
the knot formed by the cob, and this was se- 
eurely tied to the calf’s tail, and the difficulty 
was overcome and the team re-hitched to the 
“lizzard.” The ealf again tried to twist him- 
self around and turn the yoke. He pulled till 


John’s suspenders “ popped,” and his leather 
breeches stretched ont until they were as long 
and slim as the ealf’s tail, when John ordered 
his brother to give them the gad. The bull 
looked at John, its mate, and bellowed and 
plunged and pulled its tail nearly off, and 
finally, in agony and fright, it ran off at full 
speed, John doing his best to keep up, or check 
the calf, or keep his neck from being broken. 
Over the brush, the briers, logs and everything 
pell-mell, the frightened ealf bellowing, and 
the now worse frightened John roaring at his 
mother, as the rnnaways approached the house, 
“ Here we come, d—n our fool souls! stop us! 
stop us! we're running away !” 

The single wagon to a neighborhood was 
generally kept busy; when not employed by 
the owner’s work it was hired to the neighbors 
the established price for wagon, team and 
driver was five bushels of corn a day. This 
eorn was worth from 8 to 12 eents a bushel. 

Asa general thing, the evidences are that 
the women of the pioneers were more industri- 
ous than the men. The majority of them had 
to raise the flax, or assist at it, and then when 
it was “ broke” and “ scutehed ” and “ haekled,’ 
it fell to their lot to spin and weave and make 
it into wearing apparel and household goods. 
They worked often in the truck patches; they 
carried the water at a distance often from 
springs, and here they would take their clothes 
on wash-day, often they picked up the fire- 
wood and earried it in their arms to the house. 
They dressed the skins frequently, and these 
were made into wearing apparel. They made 
their own soap and year in and year out in 
nearly every cabin stood the “dye-kettle” and 
atter “dyeing” pretty much all the time, it 
wag no snrprise when they went to church to 
he called “ poor dying sisters.” The “dye- 
kettle” was always at the fire-side. A rongh 
cover made it a convenient seat and many 
of our now old people can tell you about: 


‘‘Tlow sweet the memory of those early days,” 
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when they sat upon the dear old kettle and 


courted grandmother. 
current story of one of the very bashful young 
fellows, who ealled to “spark” his girl, and 
when he took his seat on the kettle to eom- 
mence the long, delightful evening’s work, and 
his girl, no other seat being handy, seated her- 
selfin his lap. His dclirious first joy passed 
away after some time, but the girl talked and 
giggled and laughed and continued to talk. He 
grew silent as she grew talkative; after awhile 
he blubbered out crying at a terrible rate. The 
poor girl inquired the matter—petted, and 
soothed him and elung the eloser to him. 
Finally, the household was raised and when 
compelled to tell what was the matter, he 
whined and sobbed out “ The —kittle—euts me!” 
The edge of the kettle had stopped blood cir- 
culation in his limbs, and the dear girl on his 
lap had inereased its cireulation in his heart; 
the pain from the kettle was agony; holding 
the girl was a delightful eestasy. He eould not 
push her off, nor eould he endure the suffering 
any tonger. In his helplessness he cried. Who 
blames him? 

The first school reports of the doings of the 
County Sehool Commissioners are preserved 


This reminds us of a | 


from being dry, monotonous and sleep-produe- | 


ing by their brevity and wholesome originality, 


as well as the regular Chinese puzzles that | 


some words make by the way they are spelled. 
For instanee the line : 

“ Tlieronomous Faithout Scagule $10.” 

This would look to any ordinary stupid 
reader as something amounting to $10 had 
been paid to one “Scagule,” but the eagle- 
eyed historian had posted himself about évery 
mau and woman in the eounty, all the children, 
many of the dogs, stump mills, Indians, green- 
heads, pioneer pills, and other luxuries of those 
good old honest times—times when a counter- 
feit half-dollar commanded a premium, because 


it was not only the best bnt the only money | 
within reach—we say the historian knew in a 
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moment that Mr. “Seagule” had neither taught 
school nor done anything else to earn and get 
the enormous amount of $10. We rubbed 
his sleepy eyes and took another look when 
lo, and behold! the line was plain : 

“Hf, Faithout, schedule $10.” 

Honest Mieronomous Faithout had taught 


school for $10 a month and had returned 
his “ Seagule” in first-class style. 
* * * * * * 


Tn 1830, the first bushel of wheat ever planted 
in the county was by Judge Broom. I[t made 
a generous yield, and from here came the seed 
that in the after years made mueh of the wheat 
bread of our people. It was sown in what is 
now Mason Township. The same man planted 
the first orchard here in 1829. He had brought 
the young trees with him from Tennessee; were 
all crafted trees, and several have told us that, 
in the year 1839, they remember getting off 
this orehard some exeellent fruit. When it is 
reinembered that up to this year there were 
yet but eighteen families in Mason Township, 
it evidences that these people were by Broom’s 
eare and foresight, afforded a very carly op- 
portunity of sitting down and enjoying their 
own vines and apple trees. Until this orehard 
eame on, the people tasted no other fruit, except 
that which grew wild in the woods. These 
were crab-apples, plums, grapes and wild 
cherry and the variety of nuts found here. 

The first really profitable industry here was 
the gathering honey. The alternating of tim- 
ber and prairie—prairies jeweled with garden 
flowers—were favored places for the wild bees, 
and, therefore, nearly every tree was the hive 
where they lived and gathered their sweet 
treasures from the blossoms of the prairie. 
The honey was giuthered and the wax strained 
and both became the really money-producing 
products of the country. Honey, beeswax, 
ginseng, venison, turkeys, pelts and furs were 
the only things possible to send to market to 
exchange for such articles as the people wanted. 
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And of all these, honey and coon-skins were 
the leading ones. These early comers .had to 
have powder, tobaeco and whisky. Tor every- 
thing else they could kill game. The first sea- 
son usually they had to bny corn for bread, 
but the emergencies were frequent when this 
could not be got, then they used the lean of 
the meat for bread and the fat for meat. 

In many families, coffee was unknown. One 
instance is related where a man was quite sick. 
In his young days, he had used coftee, and 
when he lay sick he imagined that would bring 
him health. Judge Broom went on foot to 
Shelbyville and gota ponnd. When he returned 
to the sick man’s house he gave it to the 
daughters (grown girls) and told them to make 
some for their father. They took it out and 
examined it for some time, when they went to 


the old people and inquired if you made it 


“like other bean soup.” 

‘All families did not live this way. There 
was then, as now, great difference in the fore- 
thought and thrift of the people. Many, even 
when here before the county was organized, 
lived in generous plenty of sueh as the land 
afforded then anywhere in the great West. 
Meat of a superior quality and in varieties 
that we now cannot get were within the easy 
reaeh of all, but in everything else to eat or 
wear they were far behind us now, but so was 
the whole country. But what was possible for 
men to do then is well illustrated in the sketch 
that we give below that comprises the facts of 
what the subject did do. Tn this connection 
we may say that we preter to give the tacts 
than to try to give the results and let them tell 
their own story. 

“Dr. Jacob Bishop was born in Hardy 
County, Va., in 1812, and spent his years to 
maturity on his father’s farm. When of age, 
he emigrated to Licking County, Ohio, where 
he was soon after married to Sarah looks. 
Wis father died in 1836, when he was called to 
his old home, where he remained until he ad- 


ministered upon the estate, which duty he per- 
formed to the utmost satisfaction of all inter- 
ested. He then returned to his home in 
Licking County, where he remained a little 
more than a year, and then moved to Efling- 
ham County, arriving Oetober 11, 1841, and 
fixed his home at Blue Point. This 
simply going into camp, as for some time his 
wagon was his house. With his own hand and 
alone he cut and carried, with the help of Met 
Kelly, the logs and poles and built his cabin. 
He commenced opening a farm. Tis ax and 
auger were about all the mechanical aids he 
possessed. 


Was 


Until bis first crop matured, his 
table, made by his own hands from the first 
convenient tree, did not do any of that prover- 
bial groaning under the other proverbial loads 
of rich and delicate viands gathered from the 
four quarters of the wide and beautiful earth ; 
for eveu G-ceut corn, which had to be pur- 
chased and direct from the eob, manufactured 
at home from the old stump-mill, was earning 
bread by the sweat of the brow. True, there 
were then four old, rickety horse-mills in the 
county, but they were so little an improve- 
ment on the home stump and pestle that they 
were of doubtful advantage. 

“The moment a little leisure from his primi- 
tive farming operations was tound, he looked 
about him and determined to make such im- 
provements as his fertile brain suggested and 
his hard necessities demanded. He proeured 
a couple of bowlders, ‘nigger heads,’ as they 
are commonly ealled, that are found so fre- 
quently all over the county, and from these he 
manufactured a couple of mill-stones, the bed- 
stone being fixed in a sycamore gum. This 
gum was a eommon article of utility in the 
early day. It was made by sawing off a hol- 
low tree any required length, and when set 
upright was a fine substitute for barrel or 
hogshead. This was firmly fixed in the 
ground, the upright lever attachment was at- 
tached to the upper stone, and the mill was 
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complete. The motive power to this was his 
own strong arms, and in this way, a big im- 
provement, remember, on the old way, he 
secured for a long time the bread for his fam- 
ily, consisting of a wife and six children. But 
his active nature did not permit him to stop 
content with this; he sought out other schemes 
and quickly put them into practice. He had 
by this time become the happy possessor of a 
yoke of oxen and an old, patehed-up wagon, 
and with these he inaugurated the business of 


going among the people and gathering their — 


beeswax, pelts, venison or anything else they 
desired to send to market that was transporta- 
ble, and with a load of these, going to St. 
Louis. These produets the neighbors thus 
pooled and sent to market were sold to the 
best advantage by this trusty commission 
merchant, and with the proceeds he would 
purehase and bring back the quantity and 
kind of merchandise ordered by each, which 
would be carefully delivered to the widespread 
neighbors. To thus patiently gather up the load 
to take away, then return to each the articles 
ordered ; to be from three to five weeks on 
the road to the city and return, and that, too, 
when in wet weather the roads and bridges 
were simply horrible, and in dry weather it 
was, if anything, even worse, as the cattle were 
in danger of perishing, and in still more dan- 
ger of running away, overturning the wagon, 
plunging down a bluff, or hopelessly bogging 
wagon and all in the mud and water—a not 
uncommon ocenrrence when the suffering 
brntes would suddenly smell the water as they 
would pass near it along the road; to all this 
add the exposure to wind, storms, snow and 
freezing, and to heat and dust; to these in- 
elude the time and hard labor of this slow, 
small kind of business ; to do all this, and tell 
it to the people of this day and age, is to ex- 
cite their ineredulity and tax them with a load 
of doubts. But Bishop did all this, and, slow 
and small as it looks, he soon so prospered 


that he accumulated sufficient to commence a 


| regular business of buying what the people 


had to sell and selling it on his own account. 
We bought their pelts, beeswax and produce, 
and purchased the goods which he sold to them 
for their products. 


| In 1844 or 1845, he moved into Freemanton, 


then but a mere hamlet on the National road, 
and commenced regulary to merchandise, but 
‘continuing to make his regular trips to St. 
Louis and exchanging products for goods and 
returning again and exchanging goods for prod- 
uets. A part of his trade was to bring flour 
to the people. This trade at that time com- 
pared to the flour trade of to-day is a curious 
instance of the changes that occur. Now we 
ship out of the county flour by the car-load, and 


| that often in daily shipments; at that time, it 


was bronght here and retailed out only in cases 
of sickness, in three and five-pound packages 
ouly, the five pounds being the maximam that 
a single family would purchase at a time. It 
was a very poor, black article at that—one that 
the well now would elevate their offended noses 
at, but it was food and medicine to the poor 
sick sufferers of that day. 

Bishop’s business in Freemanton was so 
prosperous that he soon felt able to commence 
the erection of a wool earding machine. For 
those days, this was a daring enterprise. The 
motive power was a tread-wheel moved by 
three oxen, and here was furnished the people 
a new industry, as well as a home market for 
their wool. It must have been a great boon to 
the poor women of the country, as it tended 
much to lighten their work in preparing the 
clothes for their families. He soon found that 
his machine was a complete suceess, and that 
his motive power was capable of doing addi- 
tional work, and so be added regular mill- 
stones that would make corn-meal and even 
grind wheat whieh could be and was bolted “ by 
hand.” And thus Bishop's carding-machine 
and grist-mill soon became the center of much 

_ business and traffic. 


ao 
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In 1850, the country had outgrown the ca- 
pacities and its tread-wheel power, and so he 
responded to the public wants and purchased an 
engine and boiler. With this great improve- 
ment and added power, be purehased a circular 
saw, and made this an addition to his establish- 
ment. He was then ready and enabled to card 
the wool, grind the meal and flour and saw the 
lumber as the public need required. This was 
the first saw and grist steam mill ever started 
in the county. For many miles around the 
people came in crowds to look upon and admire 
this wonderful thing. On Saturdays, particu- 
larly, they would gather in numbers and spend 
the day in athletic and other sports about the 
mill, and in many ways manifest their wonder 
and joy over the grand improvement. 

We could not give the history of the rise and 


| always be one despite surroundings. 
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| own but all adjoining counties. To this large, 
but not Incrative practice—not lnerative be- 
cause the people were poor and his charity was 
widle—he gave his time almost exclusively to 
the time of his last sickness. For some years 
before his death he suffered from rheumatism, 
of which he died on the Sth of November, 
1870, in the fifty-ninth year of his age. 

His widow, Sarat Bishop, died March 11, 
1872. Three sons and three daughters were 
left surviving; of these, one son and one daugh- 
ter have since died. 

Dr. Bishop’s life is a fair illustration of the 
fact that a man whois a born gentleman will 
It is a 
ecomion saying of some men that if so-and-so 


progress of the mill in our county without at | 


the same time giving much ofthe early history | little truth in such moralizings. 


of Dr. Bishop, so closely are the two identified. | 


It is but just to the memory of a good man, a 
valuable citizen and a kind-hearted, true gen- 
tleman, to briefly conclude this paragraph with 
a few further words of the Doctor : 

In early life he had secured asmall but select 
medical library; not with a view of ever prac- 
ticing medicine, but to improve himself—to 
educate himself—to secure knowledge; he mas- 
tered these books, and to this information his 
strong, closely observing mind had gathered 
knowledge from every available opportunity or 
experiment that presented itself. He found 
himself often and often surrounded by sick 

neighbors, when there was ‘no physician to be 
had ; in such emergencies he was the Good 
Samaritan. And so valuable did he prove as 
nurse and adviser that he soon was wanted 
both far and near, and almost from compulsion 
he was thus dnifted into the practice of med- 
icine. From the very first he had shown him- 
self to be so skillful in the handling of that 
ilreadfnl disease, typhoid fever, that his repu- 
tation and practice extended, not only over his 


had only had different training and surround- 
ings in his youth, instead of being a mere vul- 
gar lout, le would be a gentleman. There is 
It is doubtful 
if there is any. There is infinitely more truth 
in the opposite aphorism that “blood will tell.” 
There is such a thing as pure and gentle blood, 
and surroundings can no more change or hide 
it in the possessor than they can the muley's 
ears or the leopard’s spots. 

It is the testimony of all who knew Dr. Bish- 
op, that his presence in the sick room was like 
a genial, bright ray of sunshine. Under no 
circumstances did he forget to be a true and 
perfect gentleman. All testify to this, and the 
memory of his strong integrity and strict hon- 
esty, when added to what he has done for the 
improvement of the people of the county, are 
his imperishable and fit monument. 

In conclusion, upon the subject of mills, it 
may be here stated that for a long time the 
only mode of getting sawed lumber was by the 
“whip-saw.” This was run by two men, with 
saw made for this purpose, one man standing 
on the log and the other under it, and in this 
hard and tedious way much lumber was got out 


before the horse-mill of T. J. Gillenwater’s was 
put up, and a circular saw put to work. This 
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was propelled by seven horses, and often cut 
eight to nine hundred feet of lumber a day. 

In the early day some ingenious pioneer put 
up a curious water-mill on the Wabash. It was 
so contrived, being two large troughs hung up- 
on 4 pivoted cross-beam, with a heavy stone at 
one end of the beam and the trough at the 
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story unmistakably to all. When the horse 
dashed up to his master’s door, the empty sad- 
dle and the yet warm blood told the frightful 
story to Mrs. Hill. tt was a short half-mile 
from the scene of the tragedy to Hill’s house. 


_ The sereams of the woman could be plainly 


other, so rigged that when the trough filled | 
with water, i¢ would raise the stone and the | 


water would then spill out of the trough and 
let the stone drop heavily in the other trough 
where the grain was. It was automatie and 
worked continually, needing only an attendent 
to take out the meal and pnt in fresh grain. 

The population of Efingham County in 1840 
was 1,675. The census for the year reports 
+451 engaged in agriculture; in mannfactures 
and trade, 16; in commerce, 9; learned profes- 
sions, 4. The county had two insane persons. 
They were a private charge. There is no record 
of the number of persons that could not read 
and write. 
leges, students, grammar schools and mining 
all are blanks. 


The Killing of Hill—aAt high noon, on the © 


15th day of April, 1842, in the town of Free- 
manton, Dick Hill, as he sat upon his horse, 
conversing with Jesse Newman, was shot dead. 
Hill was in the road and the man he was con- 
versing with stood inside the yard, and near a 
blacksmith shop. The report of the gun was 
probably heard by all in the little village, yet 
to this day it has never been proven who fired 
the shot. His head, shoulder and body were 
riddled with buck-shot, and his death must 
have been instantaneons, as he rolled off his 
horse and fell limp and dead in the road, where 
he lay just as he had fallen. Some of the scat- 
tering shot had slightly wounded the horse’s 
shoulder, and the frightened, riderless animal 
running past the few village houses at full 


heard, as she rushed out of her door, caught 
the horse, bonnded into the saddle and at full 
speed started to the village. With mingled 
sereams, sobs anid execrations upon the mur- 
derers, und waying her hands and arms above 
her head, she came to where her dead husband 
lay. The horse stopped when she flung herselt 


' to the ground, fell upon the corpse, pushed one 


Under the head of universities, col- | 


speed, toward his home and along the road his | 


master had ridden a short time before. This 
added to the report of the gun told the tragic 


hand under the head, and in doing so covered 
the hand and part of her arm in the dark mud 
made by the blood, as it mingled with the dust 
of the road; she raised the head until the face 
of the living and the dead were nearly along 
side each other, when the maniac wife and dead 
husband presented a picture that will never 
fade from the memory of the few who looked 
upon it. 

A brief half-hour betore the tragedy, Richard 
John Hill, in the prime of lusty lite, splendid 
physical ,organization, and above the average 
of much of his surroundings in intellect and 
culture, had left his wife as she stood in the 
door admiringly watching him as he rode away 
upon his spirited and gaily caparisoned horse, 
toward the village. He rode up to the village 
post office, kept by Mrs. Flack, now Mrs. Joshua 
Bradley, had called for his mail, which was car- 
ried out to him by Mr. Brown, and after chat- 
ting gaily a moment, he turned his horse and 
rode toward the blacksmith shop and to his 
terrible death. 

The excitement over this daylight, yet mys- 
terious tragedy, was great, indeed, among all 
people. The consequences flowing theretrom, 
lasting as they did for nearly a generation 
were unparalleled in the history of the State. 
Nearly all questions of social life and the poli- 
ties of the county were pivoted upon this sub- 
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ject. And to this day, if you talk to one yet 
left of the few men of that time, who were 
prominent in the affairs of the county, you may 
easily detect that the snbject might re-kindle 
the fires that raged within them more than 
forty years ago. 

Richard John Will had lived for some years 
in the county; had been County Superintendent 
of Schools, and was County Collector when he 
was killed. But with many of the best people 
he had earned a bad reputation. Apparently 
he wished to be considered a reckless, desperate 
and dangerous man. He openly defied public 
moral sentiments. It was said that he was a 
ganbler. Many believed he was not only a 
counterfeiter, but worse, and stories were told 
of him, whieh. if true, made him amenable to 
punishment for the violation of nearly every 
crime in the decalogne. Ilis delight was to be 
regarded as a terror generally, and his practices 
and followers, and henchmen were sueh that 
he could and did over-ride and cow many, and 
secure the dread or hate of nearly all. 

Not long after ITill’s death, the dead body of 
aman was fonnd at or near Deadman’s Grove 
(the place gets its name from the circumstance). 
All indications were that the body had lain 
for along time in the water. No one at the 
inquest recognized the unfortunate. The facts 
were published and Mrs. Sweeney, of Spring- 
field, came here, and from the clothes, the false 
teeth and the peculiar blne color of one of his 
partially decayed teeth, identified the body as 
being that of W. 8. Sweeney, her husband. 
Hill's enemies asserted and believed that he and 
his brother Ed had killed and robbed Sweeney 
and thrown his body into the creck. They 
told all the cireumstantial details—the fact 
that Hill was in debt to Sweeney and had 
written to him to meet him in Shelbyville, that 
they did meet there, gambled and caroused for 


two or three days, and then Sweeney and Dick | 


and Ed ITill started for Freemanton, Sweeney 
in a buggy and the other two on horseback. 


In this way they were seen at points along the 
road to near Deadman’s Grove. One or two 
parties in this county met them north of the 
Grove and these were thelast traces of Sweeney 
alive. Dick and Kd Ilill were seen continuing 
their way south of the Grove, but without 
Sweeney, and it was said that Ed was in a 
buggy, leading a horse behind and Diek in 
company on horseback. Near Freemanton, at 
the north side of Mrs. Flack’s farm, they were 
seen to separate, Dick going toward his home 
and ld going west on the National road. He 
is reported to have been seen at Vandalia still 
driving the buggy and leading a horse. This 
was the last ever seen or heard of Ed Till. 

In the foregoing mention of the social and 
political divisions among the people, it must 
not be snpposed that it was divided upon the 
line of the friends of the man on one side and 
his enemies on the other. This was not the 
line of contention at all. There were probably 
very few who regretted the taking off of Hill. 
It was the manner in which it was done and a 
desire to ferret ont the murderers, and at least 
attempt to punish them and vindicate the maj- 
esty of the law that constitute] the one side, 
while the others were so rejoiced at his death 
that they not only justified the manner of it, 
but they were ready to go any length to shield 
and protect the perpetrators. 

It was due to this state of affairs that it was 
impossible to ever produce in a court the truth 
that some absolutely knew, and all had well 
grounded suspicions. Mvery witness who saw 
the most material parts of the tragedy, were 
those who hated [Till and were warm friends of 
the suspected, and they discreetly closed their 
months npon the subject and kept them so until 
long atter the principal actors were all dead 
and the county feud had passed away by the 
election of John Trapp as County Clerk ia 
1860. 

The people of the county had ranged them- 
selves on the two sides, and for twenty years 
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elections were won and lost, the question not | even his worst enemies. He believed he had been 


being are yon a Democrat or Whig, but are you | deeply wronged by Ifill. Those who knew the 


a Trapp-man or an anti-Trapp. 
sometimes taunted the other as “ horse thieves,” 


Or as one side , 


and in return they were designated as “ mur- | 


derers.” These terrible epithets were not com- 
mon, but during the long fend they could at 
times be heard. It is much to say of the 
people of those days, that during the twenty 
years of bickering and bitterness, other and 
better lives than Dick Hill's were not yielded 
up as sacrifices upon the alters of hot passion 
and bitter prejudices. 


The evils arising in this unfortunate turn | 


in the public and private affairs of the people 
were great and manifold. Their effects are not 
yet wholly obliterated. Important questions 
in social life, education and finance were 
dwarfed and forgotten, while detraction and 
hate ruled the hour. This unfortunate state 
of affairs would probably never have existed 
had any other man than John Trapp been sus- 
pected of being the chief actor in the bloody 
story. There were few people who doubted 
very strongly at any time as to whoit was that 
killed Hill. Trapp himself, it is satd, never 
denied it point blank. 

Trapp and Mike Brockett were seen, just 
after Hill was shot, to emerge from the empty 
building that stood near the blacksmith shop 
.in front of which the killing occurred. They 


each carried a gun; they quietly walked up 
and after looking a few minutes at the dead, | 


Trapp remarked to some one standing by, 
“He is dead, isn’t he?” and the two men turned 
and walked off. 

In some respects, John Trapp was an ex- 
traordinary man. He was quiet, unobtrusive, 


kind and gentle of disposition—big-souled and | 


warmly generous to all; of natural sound, 
strong sense and liberal views; he sedulously 
avoided ditticulties and all troubles. He was 
affectionate and warm-hearted, aud he loved 
his friends and never abused or threatened 


circumstances expected he would kill him. 
Hence, when the sharp report of the gun rang out 
in the quiet village of Freemanton, it is said the 
same exclamatiou came from all who heard 
the gun, “There, [expect Hill is shot!” But 
if Trapp had deep griefs—wrongs that impelled 
him to avenge them if blood, he gave no sign 
or outward token; fie confided them to no hn- 
man being that ever betrayed his confidence 
or gave up his secret. He was as thie still 
waters that are deep. Not hasty to act, not 
swift to revenge. He made no threats—no 
warning, but he deliberately executed his de- 
liberate purposes even to the death.  Ilis 
friends never deserted him—his enemies had 
ceased to persecute him, and there is no ques- 
tion but that he died in the sincere and honest 
conviction that he had only done his duty. 

The following is the substance of an act of 
the Illinois Legislature, and is the final chapter 
in the official life of Richard John Hill, of date 
February 3, 1845: 

“ Whereas, Richard J. Hill was appointed 
Collector of the County of Effingham for the 
taxes for the year 1841, and was charged with 
the collection of the taxes of that year, amount- 
ing to the suin of $227.16, and died without 
having completed the collection of the same 
and it appearing by the books of said Hill, as, 
returned to the Connty Commissioners’ Court 
of sud county, by William J. Hankins, ad- 
ministrator of said Hill, and that there re- 


mains uncollected the sum of $182.47. There- 
fore 
Section 1. Be it enacted, ete. That Samuel 


B. Parks, Charles Gilky and Presley Funk- 
houser be released from a judgment obtained 
in the Sangamon Cireuit Court against them 
as securities of said Richard J. Hill, as collee- 
tor as aforesaid, on payment of the sam of 
$44.69 with interests, costs of suit, that being 


the amount that appears to have been collected 
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by the said Ilill as colleetor at the time of his 
death. 

A type ofa class of men developed by the 
times were the fighting, roystering, drinking, 
devil-may-care fellows of whom “chief among 
ten thousand and the one altogether lovely” 
was Rod Jenkins. Ile had boon companions, 
many imitators, but no equals. lle stood 
alone “like some grand ancient tower ” except 
when he had to steady himself by leaning on 
some one not so tired as he was. There was 
nothing small about Rod; he “longed” for the 
spiritual in this life, and, like the old woman 
when telling how she liked eorn bread, he 
“honed” for liquid joys. In the language of 
the hard-shell funeral sermon, “be had hosses 
and he run ’em—had dogs and he “ fit” ’em— 
had eocks and always bet his bottom dollar 
on the high-eombed cock. 

To hunt a little, frolic mueh, go to town often 
and never miss a general eleetion day, and get 
“ glorious” early and fight all day for fun, was 
the pleasure and delight of his life. 

We mean no offense to the readers of the prize- 
ring literature of to-day by informing them that 
even in the early times there were men here 
nearly as big fools as they aie, Their intelli- 


gence, like these, had a strong admixture of the | 


bulldog and hyena. Their real worship was an 
image of the bullet-head and thiek-uecked tribe 
of bruisers. It is this base-born admiration of 
the thug that makes such characters possible 
among civilized men. The bully is the eom- 
panion pieee of the religio-militant dogmatie 
preacher. They are admirably mated in igno- 


rance, butin all else the blood-tub is the best of » 


the two. It has heen said that of all disgust- 
ing sights for gods or men, the worst is that of 
a prize-ring with two human brutes turned 
loose, like Spanish bulls, to batter and bruise 
each other to the point of death. But, in truth, 
a yet worse sight is an ignorant dogmatie ass 
in the pulpit, sacrilegiously proelaiming his 
Godly authority to damn mankind, and rudely 


invading the saered confines of that border land 
of the finite and infinite, where cach one is unto 
himself a secret and a covenant with his God 
alone; where no earthly power should ever at- 
tempt or does attempt to go, but where the 
long-eared dogimatist would torever “ bray” you 
in the gnushing teeth, the sobs and wails of a 
superheated hell and brimstone. 

There were redeeming traits often about the 
fighting bully in those olden times. Ile was the 
foundation upon whieh the present thugs may 
plaee their first start in the world, and from the 
good that was in him his saccessors have wholly 
departed, until they now present an instanee 
of perpetual degeneration and total depravity. 

Rod had many redeeming qualities. At 
home he was sober, industrious and honest. 
His fault was he wanted to go to town too often. 
He only wanted to quarrel with those who had, 
like himself, a passion for such diseussions, and 
here was a small class of men who found their 
fun and enjoyment in thus expending the pent- 
up vital forees that were in their large and 
splendidly developed physical organizations. 

Among barbarous people, to drink and get 
drunk are not grievous crimes, and generally 
from the highest to the lowest the rule is to in- 
dulge to exeess npon every opportunity. There 
was a time when anywhere in Illinois whisky 
was to be found in every honse; it was a com. 
mom beverage for men, women and children, 
and common hospitality eommanded it to 
be offered to every guest upon nearly all 
occasions. lt was eheap, in eommon’ use, 
fresh from the still and fiery, but neither adul- 
terated nor poisoned. It made men drunk and 
foolish and beastly, but probably did not so 
fearfully craze them then as now. 

Rod was not wholly vile nor evil-looking, 
morally or physically. In fact, a kindly-faced, 
good old grandmother who knew Rod when she 
wis a fair-haired lass, has often deseribed him 
to the writer as she saw him with her young 
eyes in his early manhood. She insists he was 
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not her sweetheart, yet she pronounces him, at 
one time, “the prettiest man in the county.” 
But he was never vain of his beanty, however 
much he may have been of his prowess. Even 
if he had been proud of his manly beauty of 
face, he met with an accident that changed all 


this just as effectually as did the mule cure the . 


boy that attempted to climb his tail. This ac- 
cident gave him the name of “ Old Snip Nose,” 
and eame about as follows: 


On one oceasion, in a nice, friendly fight, | 


he bit off a portion of his friend’s nose. 
When he sobered up, he no doubt regretted 
the accident so much that he would have 
replaced the missing link if he could. But 
seeing he could not do this, he gave htm- 
self no further concern. Tis victim did not 


relish the very practical joke, but nursed his | 


wrath to keep it warm, and as patiently as he 
could, bided his time. It was not a great while 
before he saw Rod stert home from Hwington 
so very drunk that before he had gone very far 
beyond the city limits he fell off his wagon, the 
fall not disturbing his sound sleep. His enemy 
improved the opportunity, rushed upon him, 
and ent off his nose. Whisky had been the 
Delilah that earessed Rod in her lap until he 
was shorn thus cruelly. From that day he had 
about the poorest excuse for a nose in the 
whole county. At all events he missed it so 
sadly that he eventually took an old shoe-vamp, 
soaked it well, and made a leather nose, which 
was fastened to its place by a string around his 
head above the ears. 

One morning he rode into Ewington to spend 
the day, as usual, and as he came into the 
crowd, Dan Williams (Blue Dan) saluted him 
cheerfully with, “ How are you, old Snip Nose?” 

He paid little or no attention at the time to 
this salutation, bnt during the day Rod and Dan 
got into a fight, when Rod bit off Dan’s nose, 
and then pushed him away, saying with a leer, 
“How are you, Brother Snip?” The whole 


county enjoyed the joke finely, at least as well | 


nearly as did Blue Dan, and from this time 
forth the two were better friends than ever. 
They often met in the village and spent the day 
in admirable harmony together, never after 
meeting with more serious mishaps than some- 
times loosing their leather noses, and then they 
would go arm in arm roaring throngh the vil- 
lage, sending the women and children, and some 
of the men too, flying in terror to their homes 
and hiding places. 

Rod and Dan were admirable types of a class 
that were here from the first, aud that will be here 
yet for mayhapa longtime. Itis not insisted on 
that their abnormally developed bumps for 
fights and whisky were either essential to the 
early pioneer or models to be hung up in the 
schoolroom. But there is little doubt but that 
they had other essential traits, such as reckless 
bravery, strong resolution and endurance for 
the sore trials of their times that made them 
valuable factors in the struggles of the fathers. 

Boleyjack.— Another and a different character 
entirely from any we have attempted to por- 
tray in the preceding chapters was Boleyjack, 
sometimes styled the parched corn, summer 
preacher. He was a magnificent specimen of 
the coon skin pioneer exhorter in many re- 
spects. He lived hard, preached brimstone 
sermons and was paid his ministerial salary in 
old clothes, aud at rare intervals, a full feed on 
“hog and hominy ” at a brother's or neighbor's. 
From his early days—the years intervening 
between his childhood gambols and his back- 
woods preaching—little or nothing is known. 
He was here—as to how, whence or why he 
came no one asked, perhaps no one cared. He 
was naturally pious and dirty, in fact, the 
prince of dirt if not a paragon of piety. His 
laziness was only equaled by his tatters and 
rags. He despised all manual labor, and dread- 
ed soap and water with an intensity that kept 
him preserved always in his ancient sweetness 
and purity. He was the great unwashed sal- 
yation shrieker, yet there was within him the 
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smoldering fires of a rough eloquenee that 
when once in his pulpit aud warmed to his 
work, were soon fanned into fieree tlames as 
he drew frightful pictures of an angry God, or 
the horrors of a hell of literal fire and brim- 
stone. He preached the Gospel pure and sim- 
ple, as he understood it; not for pelf, but sole- 
ly for the good of mankind, and beeause he 
was too lazy to do anything else. Many, who 
have seen him hundreds of times, have at- 
tempted over and over again to deseribe him— 
to draw in words a picture so strong and clear 
that his true likeness would stand out upon 
the canvas strong and distinet. It is feared 
they failed to that extent that it will be im- 
possible for us to place him in his deserved 
niche of immortality. In appearanee he is de- 
scribed as a man of medium size, angular, un- 
couth and very ungainly ; swarthy complexion, 
large month, heavy lips, long black, coarse un- 
kempt hair, stooped shouldered, sluggish of 
movement, and listless, eareless air. His whole 
features were heavy and stolid ; a large under 
jaw and a thickness of neck that indieated the 
preponderance of the animal, the eye being the 
only feature that bespoke talent of any kind. 
He was a summer preacher mostly, and his 
dress was not of royal ermine or purple silk 
and fine linen. 1t was coarse, home-made tow 
linen, and consisted of shirt and “ breeehes, ” 
the breeches foxed with buckskin in front and 
rear, and a eoon-skin eap, and as a rule bare- 
foot, but on great occasions he wore a shoek- 
ing pair of shoes—no socks. His shoes never 
fit, and he stuek his toes into the vamp while 
his heels braved the wind and weather. The shoe 
and foot were kept together by hickory bark 
strings. There was a mile of shin between the 
“breeches ” and shoes exposed to the elements. 
This exposure had given them much the ap- 
pearance of a young shell-bark hickory. To 
make up for the shortness at the bottom of his 
“breeches,” they were drawn up nearly to the 
neck by a single hickory bark “ gallus” which 
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was fastened by goodly sized wooden pegs in 
lien of buttons. 

Such was Boleyjack, and, such as he was, lie 
neyer seemed to tire of proclaiming to the 
world that he was not “ashamed to own his 
Lord and Master.” Whether this compliment 
was returned or not is not material to this in- 


quiry. Boleyjack was no sunshine, band-box 
dandy. We was not a Beecher, a Talmage, a 


mountebank nor amonkey, He was a humble, 
sincere, great pioneer preacher, with fists like 
a maul and a voiee like the fabled bull of Ban- 
she, and thus arrayed and equipped he went 
meekly forth upon his mission, and waked the 
echoes of the primeval forests, made reprobates 
tremble, women to cry and shout aloud, and 
many a tough old sinner to fall upon his kness 
and plead with Heaven in agonizing groans 
and sobs. In squalor and poverty in his floor- 
less log cabin he dreamed out his indolent ex- 
istence, tasting in a vague way, perhaps, some 
of the pangs of endless punishment. Yet there 
is no doubt he found sureease of sorrows in 
his vivid imaginings, which brought him sweet 
foretaste of the eternal Sundays in that’ city 
not built with hands, and whose streets are 
paved with gold, and whose rivers flow peren- 
nially with milk and honey. Boleyjack’s wife 
and helpmeet was an instance of remarkable 
adaptation to a remarkable husband. She was 
not too much civilized ; was eoarse, rough, of 
great physieal strength and endurance. Wer 
unadorned beauties had been materially aggra- 
vated by a savage hook in one eye, by a furious 
eow, which, while it had not “ put out” the eye, 
had sadly “ rucked” it up, and for the balance 
of its life it dissolved partnership with its 
mate and seemed to set up business on its own 
hook. A cireumstanee or two will tell mueh 
of her history, Not a great while before her 
death, a railroad train killed hereow. The old 
lady witnessed it all from her cabin door. She 
rushed out, took her position on the traek and 
demanded pay for her cow before the train 
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could move. It was only after much trouble 
and some force that she could be gotten out of 
the way and the train allowed to pursue its 
voyage. It is said that she regniarly soaped 
the track until an agent was sent down, and a 
good round price paid the old lady for her cow. 
Not a great while after this, she was walking 
along the track of the railroad when a train 
eame along. ‘The engineer whistled and whis- 
tled, and slowed up and whistled and barked 
and conghed but allin vain. She gave it no 
heed, never once turned her head. Finally, 
when almost npon her, it was stopped, the con- 
ductor and brakeman rushed forward, believing 
they had barely saved the life of a poor deat 
mute, and seized her by the arms and forced 
her to one side. 
hoot and toot, and keep a hooten and a tooten, 


“Oh!” says she, “you may 


but you can’t skeer me, if you did kill my 
cow |” When the good woman died there were 
strange whispers went abroad, some of them, 
in short, charging sbsolntely that Boleyjack 
had starved her to death. He was eventually 
taken to task upon this charge, and asked to 
explain it. He repelled the vile slander. and 
confused his accusers by the crushing reply : 
“Jt is false, for there was at least a half-pint 
of parched corn at her bedside when she died.” 
Boleyjack soon followed his companion to that 
happy land, it is to be hoped, where soap and 
water are an unknown necessity, and where 
parched corn and hickory bark “ galluses ” are 
not the essential stays of life. In their hum- 
ble way and in their hard lives they found 
their places and filled them to the best of their 
ability. Let them sleep in peace. 
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LEGAL LIFE OF THE COUNTY—LIST OF OFFICERS—BOARDS OF SUPERVISORS—THEIR OFFICIAL 
DUTIES—FARMING AND STOCK RAISING—AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES, THEIR MEET- 
INGS AND OFFICERS—TIE GOOD ACCOMPLISHED, ETC., ETC. 


OMETHING of the history of the legal life 
of the county, that is, its officials in their 
regular order, is the following : 

1833—'T. W. Short, Isaac Fancher and Will- 
iam J. Hankins were the first elected County 
Commissioners’ Conrt; Joseph H. Gillespie, 
County Clerk ; John C. Sprigg, Cireuit Clerk ; 
Wenry P. Bailey, Sheriff; John Loy, County 
Treasurer; William J. Hankins, County Sur- 
veyor; William J. Hankins, Probate Judge. 


Ysane Fancher only served as Commissioner a , 


few months, and was succeeded in office by 
James Turner. 

1834—Commissioners’ Court was John Mar- 
tin, William Freeman and Eli Cook. 

1835—June term, William J. Hankins ap- 
pointed County Clerk; Sam Huston, Treas- 
urer ; John Trapp, Sheriff. 

1836—William 8. Clark, Presley Funkhous- 


er and Tsaac Slover were the County Commis- 
sioners’ Court; Silas Barnes, pro tem., County 
Clerk. 

1837-—John C. Gillenwaters, Treasurer ; 
William Freeman, Sheriff; William J. Han- 
kins, Cirenit Clerk ; John Funkhanser, School 


Snperintendent. 
1838—Thomas M. Loy, Probate Judge ; 
John Loy, Treasurer; T. J. Gillenwaters, 


Presley Fnnkhouser and Isaae Slover elected 
County Judges. They drew lots, when Gillen- 
waters drew the three-year term, Funkhouser 
two years, and Slover one year. December, 
1838, a vacancy occurred in the County Clerk's 
office. To fill the vacaney, W. H. Blakeley, 
John GC. Gillenwaters, and Newton K. Tarrant 
were applicants. The court by vote appointed 
Newton KE. Tarrant. 

1839—Law provided for Commissioners to 
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appoint two Assessors and a Collector for the 
county. Joseph C. Wheeler and 
Higgs were appointed Assessors, Joseph C 
Wheeler, Collector. 

1839— Thomas M. Loy. County Clerk ; 
Thomas J. Renfro, Sheriff; Presley Funkhous- 
er, T. J. Gillenwaters -and Daniel Parkhurst, 
Commissioners. 

1840—Martin, Parkhurst and Gillenwaters, 
Commissioners. 

1841—J. Martin, 8. B. Parks, N. E. Tarrant, 
Commissioners. 

1842—John ©. Scott, School Superintend- 
ent, and James Devore sneceeded Tarrant as 
Commissioner. At August term of this year, 
Thomas M. Loy resigned County Clerkship 
and William J. Hankins appointed to his place. 

1843—A. B. Kagay elected County Clerk ; 
James Cartwright, Treasurer; John O. Scott, 
Connty School Superintendent. 

184{— Elisha W. Parkhurst, Probate Judge; 
Daniel Rinehart, County Treasurer; James De- 
vore, Isaac Slover and William Dunham, Coun- 
ty Commissioners. Brick court house in Ew- 
ington built this year. 

1845—Charles 1. Falley, County School 
Superintendent; Isaa¢e Slover, W. KH. Tarrant 
and Charles Kelli; County Commissioners. 

1846—S. B. Parks, Sheriff; A. B. Kagay 


IJarrison 


Comnty Clerk; W. KE. Tarrant, Thomas Doute | 


and Isaac Slover, Commissioners. 

1847 — Daniel County Clerk ; 
Charles Kellim, Schoo] Superintendent ; James 
Levitt, Treasurer; Thomas M. Loy, Surveyor. 

1849—Thomas Doute, Isaac Slover, Gideon 
Lowder, Commissioners; W. J. Hankins, Pro- 
bate Judge; John Broom and W. E. Tarrant, 
Associate Jndges; Richard McCraner, Treas- 
nrer; John ©. Scott, School Superintendent ; 
John S. Kelly, Cireuit Clerk; 8. B. 
Sheritf. 

1851—T. J. Rentfro, Sherif. 


Rinehart, 


Parks, 


1846—Jolhn M. Brown, Superintendent of 


Schools. 


1850—John B. Carpenter, Superintendent of 
Schools. 
i 1852—S. B. Parks. Sheriff 

1853—John S. Kelly, Cirenit Clerk ; W. E. 
Tarrant, County Judge; Samuel H. Pullin, 
James Devore, Associates; T. M. Loy, Coun- 
ty Clerk ; R. A. Howard, County Surveyor. 
| 1854—John G. Gamble, Sheriff; John M 

Brown, School Superintendent. 

1856—Orville L. Kelly, Sheriff; John B. 
Carpenter, School Superintendent; A. B. Ka- 
gay, Treasurer. 

1858—W. Ki. Tarrant, County Judge; T. J. 
Gillenwaters and II. H. Iuels, Associates ; D. 
Rinchart, County Clerk. 

1859—Samuel Winters, Sheriff. 

1861—John Trapp, Cireuit Clerk; O. L. 
Kelly, Sheriff. 

1861—Robinson McCann, School Superin- 
tendent. Went 
to the war, and court declared bond insnfticient 
and appointed Calvin Nitchell to fill the vacaney. 

1863—-Williain Gillmore, Sheriff. 

1865—S. B. Parks, County Judge ; D. Rine- 
hart, County Clerk ; J. C. Brady, Circuit Clerk, 
Jesse Surrells, Treasurer; W. I. N: Fisher, 
School Superintendent ; A. 8. Moflit, Surveyor; 


Never served out his term. 


William Gillmore, Sheriff; T. G. Vandever, 
Coroner. 
1869—Jonathan Hooks, County Judge; J. 


W. Filler, County Clerk; Jesse R. Surrells, 
Treasurer; 8. F. Gilmore,- School Saperintend- 
ent; Calvin Mitchell, Surveyor; L. J. Witlien, 
Coroner. 

1871—J. Surrells. Treasnrer; ©. Mitchell. 
Surveyor. 

1872—W. C. Lecrone, Cireuit Clerk; W. C. 
Baty, Sheriff; W. H. Gillmore, States Attorney ; 
J. H. Kroeger, Coroner. 

1873—J. B. Jones, County Judge; J. W. 
Filler, County Clerk; IT. G. Tlabing, Treasurer; 
’ Owen Scott, School Superintendent. 

18741—W. C. Baty, Sheriff; Levi 
| Coroner. 


Lentfro, 
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1876—W. ©. Lecrone, Cireuit Clerk; W. LH. 
Gillmore, County Attorney; Thomas 0. Dobbs, 
Sheriff; W. L. Goodell, Coroner. 

1879—Barney Wernsing, Treasurer; C. A. 
Van Allen, County Surveyor. 

1880—R. C. Harrah, County Attorney; W. 
W, Simpson, Circuit Clerk; A. H. Kelly, Sheriff; 
J. N. Groves, Coroner. 

If to these names he added the various ones 
of the numerous boards of Supervisors of the 
couuty that have assembled from time to time 
to guard the people’s interests and carry on 
the business of the county, then you will have 
a complete list of the names which bear the 
honors, whatever they may be, of the legal life 
and doings of the county, as well as the names 
of those on whose shonlders must perpetually 
rest the foolish, unwise, and positively injurious 
publie acts, if there have been any, in the coun- 
ty’s history to date. 

To the day of the adoption of township or- 
ganization in the county, there is but little, if 
any, doubt that many errors slipped into the 
administration of connty affairs, but, at worst, 
they were venial and the inflictions that fol- 
lowed them were temporary, and the county's 
financial affairs never verged upon the borders 
of criminal extravagance. In many things they 
would now be termed old fogyish probably, and 
they would deserve the mild reproach, but they 
were always rigidly conservative and econom- 
ical in handling the people’s money, and but 
precious little of the public “blood money” 
(not a bad name for all taxes) found its way, 
under any pretext, into any official’s pocket. 

Let justice be rendered these plain, unpre- 
tentious men in this respect. Their sterling 
official honesty is now beautiful to behold, and 
it is well to constantly revive its cherished 
memory. True, temptations were not scat- 
tered along their pathway, but it should be 
borne in mind that those officials who handle 
and manage the public funds, usually have the 
making and ereating of their own temptations, 


and it is not, and should not be, an answer to 
say, “be was sorely tempted.” 

A few hundred dollars was all the county 
gathered from the people annually prior to 
1860. 

Tt is the misfortune of the Board of Super- 
visors that it came intg existence in the county 
when all the country was in the first throes of 
the civil war. Communities had gone daft, and 
madness and folly ruled everywhere, and pretty 
much all the few remnants of sanity left in the 
few individuals were either ostracized or hung 
by mobs. The bloody carnival had commenced, 
the end of the evils of which will not come in 
our day or generation, or in the day and gen- 
eration of our immediate children’s children. 
When a great people have been completely de- 
moralized, it is not yet a fact demonstrated hy 
either ancient or modern history, that the 
plague can ever be cleansed from the blood, 
and real health restored. National demoraliza- 
tion, when it honeycombs the body politic and 
penetrates every hamlct and home in the land 
is leprosy—ineurable and loathsome. 

For the year 1882, the Board of Supervisors 
calls for the sum of $17,000 for county revenue 
only. 

This is not so high as it has been in some 
years, and it is higher than it has been in some 
years. 

In 188], it was $14,623.74; in 1869, 814.758; 
in 1878, $20,561.99; in 1877, $24,379.50. 

To explain these extraordinary levys, it 
should be borne in mind that they were caused 
by the large defaults made by many tax payers. 

The cail for $17,000 this year will all he col- 
lected, so that this may be put down as the 
true expense for the year 1882 of the county. 
This is the county’s money, for county pur- 
poses, county expenses. 

Schools, roads and bridges, townships, rail- 
roads, State and about every other of the in- 
numerable taxes piled on our people, are ex- 
cluded from this $17,000 the county wants and 
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will get. The Poor Farm and the pay of the 
county officers are, so far as the public may 
see, the only places where this money is dles- 
tined to go. <A part of this money may be 
used necessarily in the matter of the county’s 
tax sale lately, where the eounty bid off the 
land, and holds the certificates of purchase. 
Other portions, judging by the past, may be 
appropriated by the board to aid in the build- 
ing of certain much needed bridges in the 
eounty, and thus all this sum of money may 
be both justly and judiciously expended, and 
the people have, not only no cause to complain, 
but much to commend most heartily. 

Tn the way the county’s book-keeping is done 
it is very difficult, next to impossible, for a 
tax payer to go there and tell how much of 
the money has been used for county purposes, 
and how much for county expenses in the dis- 
charge of the county's business. In this the 
board gives the people just ground for some of 
the complaints against it. 

The county has, at one time or another, 
employed experts to investigate nearly every 
officer in the county, except the Board of Su- 
pervisors. There is a fine vein of irony run- 
ning throngh all this employment of experts 
(the qualification necessary being the ability to 
keep a set of books) to come in on every emer- 
geney and explain to the board its own busi- 
ness. Itis ona par with the appointment of 
Postmasters that cannot read and write. 

A generation ago the County Commissioners 
built bridges that were very regularly washed 
away, and this heroie work is patiently going 
on in the same way to-day. It was once said 
that somebody never learned and never forgot 
anything. That probable somebody has come 
to Effingham to superintend the public works 
across the streams of the county. 

It is said that one direct, and, which ought 
to be fatal, evil flowing out of this township law 
as it has heretofore worked, has been this: 
Whenever a man was eleeted Supervisor, le at 


onee became a candidate for some county oflice, 
and commenced to form his ring in the board 
to help him earry out his purpose. If this was 
ever done, that instant the man and his asso- 
ciates in the infamy were full blown scoundrels; 
and itis using mild terms to call him a scoun- 
drel. 

If the Legislature would only pass a law 
that no Supervisor could for at least two years 
after going out of ottice, be elected to a county 
office, it would not harm the people; it would 
not deprive them of the only chance they might 
have of getting good, competent and honest men. 

All democratic governments are menaced 
by things that are equally dangerous, and 
equally certain to be an indiginous and spon- 
taneons production, to wit, demagogues and 
over-legislation. 

The fool in his heart has said that much vot- 
ing is mueh liberty and greatness. The cun- 
ning demagogne has educated bis long-cared 
constituents into the knowledge that many 

laws make much freedom. 

And when the school convention meets it 
has never yet whispered a word of war upon 
this wide-spread and criminal ignorance upon 
which the public is fattening and battening 
from year to year. 

Nay, nay, dear simple Simon, we are born to 
war upon men’s pockets, not their ignorance. 

The legislative acts of the county and its 
self-government are no more thecreation of the 
public idea that prevails as to what is a good 
Government, than are the schools the founders 
and progenitors of the enlightment and civili- 
zation we have. 

The public otticials, the good or bad we have 
evolved from our self-government are the reflex 
picture, as are the schools, public morals, 
and abont everything else we have, the result 
of that publie that breathes the breath of life 
into them all. They are all the effects of 
causes, of which they have had uo lot or par- 
cel in forming or direeting. 
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Agricultural Societics.—Following naturally 
upon the official life of the county, comes the 
acts and official doings of the different and suc- 
cessive agricultural societies, that had their rise 
in Ewington May 5, 1865, in a public meeting of 
the leading men of the county, called together 
for the purpose of organizing a county agricult- 
ural society. The book is thus formally dedi- 
cated on the title page. 

“This book is to contain the constitution 
and by-laws of this society; the names of mem- 
bers belonging thereto, also a true and faithful 
record of all the official business and proceed- 
ings of the same.” 

Then follows a constitution and by-laws 
elaborate and ponderous enough for the ship 
of State to ride upon in safety. 
tion and by-laws are better explained by the 
very full minutes of a meeting that is given in 
full on the next page, “held by the citizens of 
Effingham County, at Kwington, on 5th day of 
May, 1856.” Meeting organized by electing 
Dr. J. H. Robinson, Chairman, and Greenbury 
Wright, Secretary. Constitution and by-laws 
read and unanimously adopted on motion of P. 
Funkhouser. 

J. H. Robinson was elected President of the 
Agricultural Society, Presley Funkhauser, 
Vice President, Greenbury Wright, Secretary, 
and J. M. Long, Treasurer. 

On motion, P. Funkhauser, the Secretary, 
was ‘ordered to furnish each officer of the 
society with a certificate of his election, accom- 
panied by a synopsis of his duty.” 

I. L. Leith moved that the “Treasurer pur- 
chase a book for each officer to record all the 
business of the society.” 

George Wright, S. F. Hankins and J. J. 
Fuakhouser were elected Executive Committee 
in Town 8, Range 5; Elijah Henry, 1. L. Leith 
and Morgan Wright, Town 6, Range 5; J. B. 
Carpenter, J. W. Parkhurst and A. H. Wood, 
Town 7, Range 5; John F. Waschfort, Town 
8, Range 6; John Billingsly, Town 7, Range 


This constitnu- | 


4; A. W. Callard and C. B. Kitchel, Town 9, 
Range 5; G. W. Merry, Town 6, Range 7; J. 
S. Wilson, Town 6, Range 6 ; John Marble and 
Robert Phillipps, Town 8, Range 7, 

At the next meeting in July following, Jolin 
KF. Kroger and H. H. lluels, John Hipsher, 
James Woodrnff, Addison Webb, George W. 
Barkley, L. J. Field, M. 1X. Robinson, A. Me- 
Cullough, Newbanks, Luke R. MeMurry, 
Thomas Patterson, 4. Howard, T. D. Tennery, 
G. W. Holmes, S. D. Lorton, Jackson Gillmore, 
Isanc Mahon, G. W. Nelson, H. Cronk, R. Me- 
Cann, M. B. Reed, J. F. Meyer, A. Johnston 
and R. Dust were added to the Execntive Com- 
mittee. 

On the 2ist of October, 1857, the Effingham 
County Agricultural Society met again at 
Ewingtou, where Isaac L. Leith was elected 
President, Daniel Rinehart, Vice President, 


_ John §. Kelly, Secretary, Presley I'unkhouser, 


Treasurer. 

A full list of awarding committees were 
appointed at this meeting. 

It was resolved that each member desiring 
to continue his membership should pay 50 
cents to the Treasurer. Fifty-seven names 
were then enrolled as the membership of the 
society. 

At the county fair, October, 1857, premiums 
were offered to the amount of $40. Including 
best stallion, $3; best bulls, $2.50; best yoke 
of oxen, $2; best span of mules, $1.50; best 
brood mare, $2; best butter, 25 cents ; best 
cheese, $1. 

The next meeting was in June, 1859, when 
it was resolved to hold the fair in October next. 

The new Executive Committee clected was 


_ David Leith, W. H. Blakely, Hamilton Boggs, 
' John W. Parkhurst, I. B. Humes, G. C. Van 


Allen, J. B. Carpenter, John Frazey, Robert 
McCann, D. Rinehart, A. B. Kagay and John 
J. Funkhouser. This meeting, by motion, 
ordered its proceedings published in the Effing- 
ham Pioneer. 


Dr. William Mathews then delivered an 1862, Ewington began the song of the dying 


address to the meeting (supposed to have been 
on the subject of agriculture), On the 21st 
and 22d of October, 1859, the second county 
fair was held at Mwington. The society had 
enlarged and feneed its grounds, and from the 
long list of premiums awarded and paid it is 
evident this meeting was a great success in 
every respect. Ninety-three dollars and titty 
cents were paid in preminms, including $2 paid 
Miss Elizabeth Fleming, best lady equestrian, 
and $1 paid Mary Fleming, 2 best ditto. 

In October, 1860, the Secretary records a 
new list of the members, and this shows the 
membership had increased to fifty-eight. 

Another successful meeting of the county 
fair occurred October 18 and 19, 1860. 

In March, 1861, new officers of the society 
were elected as tollows: R. H. McCann, Presi- 
dent ; D. Rinehart, Vice President ; Sam Mof- 
fitt, Secretary ; J.J. Funkhouser, Treasurer. 

Nine persons were clected as Executive Com- 
mittee as follows: William Gillmore, W. D. 
Moore, A. Tipsword, Lorenza Turner, J. B. 
Carpenter, W. H. Blakely, M. IK. Robinson, A. 
J. Parks, John ll. Kroger, G. TI. Seoles and 
Dan Merry. A levy of 50 cents on cach 
member and a new list enrolled shows only 
twenty-eight names now remained as members. 


Aft the annnal fair, 10th, 11th and 12th of | 


October, 1861, $84 were distribnted in  pre- 
minums. March, 1862, new officers were elected 
as follows: W. II. Blakely. President; R. 1. 
McCann, Vice President; Sam Moffitt, Secre- 
tary, and D. Rinehart, Treasurer. 

tn 1862, a new list of members is recorded, 
and it gives 115 names. This was the largest 
list the society had ever obtained, and, one 
would think it betokened prosperity and long 
life, But, in fact, it was the vigor of dying 
spasms. The energy and judgment of the men 
at the head of the movement had been com- 
mendably seconded by the people, and some 
most encouraging fairs had been held, but, in 
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swan; and the roar of the battle throughout the 
land, and the “smell of the draft” from afar 
put other thoughts in the heads of the war-like 
men of the county than that of the peaceful 
pumpkin. The admirable Secretary, Sam Mof- 
fitt, wrote out the new list of membership, 
folded the records and put up bis pen to rust, 
when, with about every other able-bodied young 
man on the list, he went to the front, where 
bayonets, not pens, were writing in blood the 
country’s history. It was well for the mild-eyed, 
fair-faced society of agriculture to hide away 
and sleep in peace, while war and his wrinkled 
front held sway. In fact, the first Effingham 
County Agricultural Society ceased to exist 
after its annual fair in 1861. 

After the lapse of eleven years, and on the 
24th day of August, 1872, there was a mecting 
in the city of Effingham for the purpose cf 
organizing the Effingham County Agricultural, 
Horticultural and Mechanical Society. 

This starts ont with regular articles of asso- 
ciation, preamble and constitution and by-laws, 
and is incorporated under the general incorpo- 
ration laws of the State, and J. J. Worman, 
Cirenit Clerk, certifies the instrument was filed 
and recorded in his office ou the 28th day of 
August, 1872. 

These articles of association are signed by 
102 names, including nearly every leading 
farmer and business man in the county, cach 
subscriber taking shares of stock, and paying 
in cash a certain proportion thereof at the time 
of subscribing. 

The organization was completed by the 
election of William Gillmore, President ; T. L. 
Sexton, Vice President ; &. H. Bishop, Secre- 
tary, and the following Board of Directors: AL. 
V. Parks, Eli Kelly, William C. Wright, I. L. 
Leith and W. H. Blakely. 

The society purchased the northwest quarter 


_ of the southwest quarter of Section 29, Town- 


ship 8, Range 6 east. This corners with the 
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southeast corner of the city corporation of the 
city of Effingham. 

Lumber was purchased, the grounds elegant- 
ly inelosed, an amphitheater and numerous 
halls, sheds, and stock pens put up and the 
preparations for a great county fair rapidly 
pushed forward. 

December 10, 1872, in order to comply with 
the act of the General Assembly ofthe State of 
Illinois, the name of the society was changed 
to the “ Effingham County Agricultural Board.” 

A fair was ordered to be held commencing 
September 30 and October 1, 2 and 3, 1873, 
aud Thomas H. Dobbs was put in charge of 
the fair grounds. 

June 18th, an assessment of an additional 
twenty per cent was ordered on all stock. John 
H. Duffy was appointed Marshal. 

The Secretary's books only incidentally men- 
tion the fact that any fair was held at all. It 
appears there was one in 1872 and in 1873, 
and the following entries tell better what sue- 
cess attended each than anything we can say: 


Received for the fair 1872............$1,110 15. 
Igvaye {aleve TNGTEHO TAME a ocangonecomtoo ens 25 00. 
SHENLEY THBP ORNOV SIEM NON In co pangongeanance 100 00. 
Reeeived for the fair 1S73)\........... 1,884 05. 


The books show that the land cost $2,160. 
Including this item, the society paid out for the 
two years of 1872 and 1873, the sum of 
$6,379.20, leaving a balance unpaid of $2,- 
BRL), 

For the year 1873, $1,000 were paid for 
premiums and assistance on the grounds 
for the Secretary. 

In 1873, the otficers were S. Hardin, Vresi- 
dent; Eli Kelly, Jake Rhodes, E. Avery and 
Samuel Campbell, Directors. A fair was 
ordered to be held October 6, 7,8 and 9, 1874. 

The records now show a determination to 
draw or “ bust,” as there is a recorded resolu- 
tion authorizing the President to close the 
bargain for a walking exhibition by EH. P. 
Weston (he didn’t walk), but the fair must have 


been quite a fair suecess as the following ac- 
eounts indicate. 


Stall rentt.,.«.c:.0r cone sence heen $ 32 50. 
Permits durin Stale erent 419 25. 
Mickets, first diyers see tierra aU) 
Mickcetswsccond diya ert 165 30 
Mickcts mUbirdidayjaceratore cre sttenectrte 551 25. 
Wickets wfounthayseiente eects 309 75. 
Mickotsmiltiwa tyre ener c erent 33. 00. 
BROMO) 4 ode ncuneGenogddeunsocs 71 00. 
Renting nitheateneaeementtt acct etat. 5 00. 
Discountioniordersa-t veer teres 116 00. 
Entree fees, speed ring....-....-...... 83 00. 

Total coe seers ceccetessnin ereemoniers $1,699 26. 


The association paid out this year altogether 
$4,916.28, leaving a balance unpaid of $2,875.76. 

November 17, 1874, there was a meeting for 
the purpose of electing officers, with following 
result. 

J. L. Gillmore, President. 

Samuel Campbell, Vice President. 

Tlenry G. Habing, Treasurer. 

James C. Brady, Secretary. 

Directors, M. O'Donnell, Frank Kreke, John 
G. James, Thomas H. Dobbs and ft. B. Humes. 

This was the heyday and acme of the glory 
of our county fairs. It began to decline after 
1874, and although most energetic efforts were 
made hy the oflicers—all good and competent 
men, too, yet there was and has been to date 
a continuous diminution of interest in the 
eounty fairs. The new board of 1874 ap- 
pointed Albert Gravenhorst Superintendent of 
Grounds. 

In 1875, a fair was held on the Sth, oth, 7th 
and Sth of October. This board commenced the 
struggle to pay off the debts of the society, and 
by this time the whole country was suffering 
from the general stagnation and depression of 
the panie of 1873-78. 

Total reeeipts 1375, including $100 received 
from State, $779.90. Paid out for this year 
$577.60. Balance in treasury $202.30. This 
was deposited in Habing’s bank, and when the 


‘bank suspended this was all lost. 
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The association had purchased the ground 
and given a mortgage upon the same for the 
balance due thereon. This mortgage was fore- 
elosed in 1874, aud the ground sold to pay the 
the debt, and this was the final act in the 
seeond failure to have an agricultural soeicty 
in Effingham. 

It slept the sleep of the just for another 
term of years. 

Finally in 1880, another meeting of the citi- 
zens resulted in a new County Agricultural 
society. They leased the ground the society 
had once owned, for five years, at a rental of 
$60 per year. And a fair was held that season, 
E. IJ. Bishop, President; (. M. Lecrone, Seere- 
tary, J. J. funkhouser, Superintendent and A. 
Gravenhorst, Treasurer; T. H. Dobbs, Marshal. 
About $500 was the receipts for this year’s ex- 


] 
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hibition, including the $100 from the State. 
There had been about $500 subseribed by citi- 
zens, and this was expended in repairs upon 
the grounds and new aeeommodations for stoek. 
Iu 1881, another fair, and a moderate success 
attended it. This year (1882) mueh effort and 
elaborate preparations were made, and $1,000 
were expended, and $916 receipts were taken 
in at the gate and for other privileges. The 
attendanee was very flattering—there being 
over $500 received as gate moncy. This year 
W. C. Wright was President. 

The friends of this eounty institution now 
feel assured that it is placed permanently upon 
its feet and that it may eontinue with us for 
many years to benefit and improve the eounty 
as it will do ifproperly earried on, is the prayer 
and wish of all our people. 


CHMAaArrER V i. 


POPULATION, FARM PRODUCTS AND OTHER STATISTICS — FOREIGNERS —OUR OWN PEOPLE AND 


THEIR POLITICS—HUSH 
COUNTY-SEAT—TOWNSHIP 


MONEY—IIOW KEPT 
ORGANIZATION—RICH MINES —‘*GOLD, YEA, 


AND HOW INVESTED—REMOVAL OF 


MUCI FINE GOLD”—THE “WAY-BILL,” AND WHERE IT LED— 
SALT CREEK SILVER—THE DESERTED CABIN, ETC. 


“De omnibus rebus et quibusdam aliis.”’ 

N the order of States when Effingham County 

was brought into existence, [lnois ranked 
as the twenticth State in the Union, with a 
population of 157,445. In 1840, the State was 
number fourteen, with a population of 476,183. 
In 1850, it numbered eleven, with a population 
of 851,470. In 1860, it ranked as fourth, popu- 
lation 1,711,951. In 1870, it was still the 
fourth State, with 2,539,819 of people. In the 
census of 1880, it was still the fourth State, bat 
pressed so elosely upon Ohio that it was not 
until every precinct was counted that it could 
be told whether Illinois or Ohio was going to 
be the third State in the Uniou. Ohio won by 


a few thousand only in the matter of popula_ 
tion. While in many things Illinois is the first 
State in the Union. Tn farm produets, cattle 
and wheat she stands pre-eminent and alone ; 
in producing regularly the largest wheat erops 
of any State in the Union; in the matter of 
miles of railroad she is without arival, and the 
past year more miles of new railroad, and more 
roads have been projected and in the process of 
building than any other State. 

The population of Effingham County in 1840 
had grown to be 1,675. In 1850, 3,799. Vu 
1860, to 7,816. In 1870, to 15,653. In 1840, 
with only 1,675 people in the eounty, it was a 
dreary desert waste yet, and but few who looked 
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over the wide prairies ever stpposed they 
would become inhabitable for man or brought 
under the eontrol of the farmer and to the pres- 
ent progressive state of improvement. 

Tn 1850, the number here was 3,799, and in 
1860 it had more than doubled, and was 7,816, 
and, in 1870, 15,653, and in 1880 it was 18,- 
858, an inerease of only 3,205 in the last ten 
years to 1880. ‘This census shows the curious 
fact that there was a decrease in population in 
three townships, to wit: Mason, 70; Watson, 
54; Teutopolis, 91. 

This decrease of the numbers in these town- 


ships may and probably is fully accounted for | 


by the fact that, in 1870, the work was being 
rapidly pushed to completion on the “ Van” 
Railroad. 

In 1870, the chief productions of the county 
were—wheat, 195,793 bushels; rye, 19,759 ; 
corn, 620,247 ; oats, 386,073 ; potatoes, 54,671; 
hay, 11,361 tons; butter, 210,155 pounds ; 
wool, 35,650. There were 4,907 horses, 4,316 
milch cows, and other cattle 5,833; sheep, 13,- 
228, swine, 17,259; flour-mills, 8; saw-mills, 
12, and five manufactories of saddlery, and two 
of woolen goods. 

In 1880, Joseph Rhodes, of Mound Township, 
is reported one hundred years old. Richard 
and Elizabeth Geotke, of Bishop, are reported 
the oldest married conple in the eounty—aged 
eighty-seven years. Cyntha Rentfro is reported 
ninety-three years old. David Davis and Aug. 
Grobenheiser same age, and Dedrick Stumbaeh 
and Adam Hany each eighty-nine years old. 

In 1882, by official reports, the county pos- 
sessed horses, 5,039; cattle, 9,485; mules, 810; 
sheep, 6,530; hogs, 10,325; steam engines, 38; 
fire and burglar safes, 38; billiard and bagatelle 
tables, 18; carriages and wagons, 2,625; watches 
and clocks, 2,496; sewing-machines, 1,403; 
pianos, 75; melodeons and organs, 147; patent 
rights, 1; household and oftice furniture, $51,- 
965; merchandise on hand, $66,913; mann- 
factured articles, $2,140; agricultural imple-_ 


| Total improved land, 
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ments, $32,747. A total personal property, 
$199,638. Total property assessed, $2,401 395. 
191,710 acres; unim- 
proved, 90,479, Acreage of wheat, 38,699 ; of 
corn, 43,525; oats, 27,438; meadow, 24,785 ; 
pastures, 33,686: orchards, 2,185; wood land, 
53,452 acres. 


The vote in 1880 was— 


iauncocki(Democrt tear eserrserere. clos 
Garficldm(ke public iu) see eee ee 1,355 
Wieiver (Greenbheks seen 300 

Total is.acomaceue same ements 3,907 


Tn 1860, there were in the county 982 foreign 
born inhabitants; in 1870, there were 2,795. 
There were comparatively few foreigners in the 
county except Germans, and the majority of 
these came here between 1840 and 1860. 

The nativity in the county in 1870 is re- 
ported as follows: Born in the State, 7,323; in 
Ohio, 1,783; New York, #55 ; Penusytvania, 
376; Indiana, 1,377; Kentucky, 391; British 
America, 77; England and Wales, 117; Tre- 
land, 228; Scotland, 21; Germany, 2,121; France, 
58; Sweden and Norway, 63; Switzerland, 46; 
Bohemia, 1; Holland, 4; Denmark, 23. The 
Tennesseans are not reported. Thisis to be 
regretted, becanse all the first settlers here 
were from that State, and for a long time there 
were here comparatively none except Tennes- 
seans and Ohioans. And, as singular as it 
may now seem, at first the people of these two 
States were much inclined to hold aloof from 
each other. The truth was, the Ohioans 
brought here about the first Whig votes that 
were ever east to disturb the peace and quiet of 
the solid Hickory Demoerats, and sometimes on 
general election days there were mutterings, 
and a few fist fights flowed out of this ripple in 
the political affairs of the county. One or two 
of the remaining remnants of those early day 
Whigs can yet tell you how they shouldered 
their gun and marched up to the polls and 
voted thew viva voce vote against Gen. Jack- 
son, and bow they had to march up between a 
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row of “by the eternals” that were struug out 
on either side and looking black thunder at 
them all the way up to the ballot box. Butno 
attack was ever made upon a voter as he ap- 
proached the polls or returned. 
after the brave Whig had triumphantly voted 
and retarned to the convenient dogzery to treat 
his victory, that a row or a fight ever was 
precipitated. But these Ohioans were young, 
stout, fearless fellows, and their pluck and hard 
fists soon conquered a truce, a peace and amity, 
and so much was this so, indeed, that scareely 
any of them, that lived to survive the dissolu- 
tion of the Whig party, but that in the end be- 
came as strong Democrats as ever had been the 
originals. 

The two things that were marked eras in the 
history of the county were the constructing of 
the Cumberland Road and the Central Road. 
The work on the Cumberland practically 
brought the first settlers here, and it left here 
some of the most marked characters that the 
early county ever had. 

The work was commenced in 1829 in this 
county, and the cutting ont of the timber on 
the line of road was completed in the winter of 
1830-31. The work was pushed to practical 
completion a short distance west of Kwington, 
and then with scattering work at the streams as 
far west as Vandalia, such as a levee across the 
Okaw Bottom, aud three bridges at that place, 


had exhausted the appropriations of Congress, _ 


and the people of Itfinois, becoming crazed over 
the foolish State policy, were divided in senti- 
ment to the extent (some wanted it to go to 
Alton and others to St. Louis) that no further 
approptiations were procured, and the great 
work was stopped. To this county it was a 
most important publie work. It gave the people 
access to the ontside world, where before they 
had been pent up by almost impossible obsta- 
cles. People could go to Terre Hante and St. 
Louis, and thus reach markets and sell the little 
portable stuff they had, and buy such things as 


| 


{t was only | 


i 


their necessities demanded and haul them home. 
But the growth of county improvements was 
slow indeed. The vounty, lilke the people yen- 
erally, was poor, and while they made com- 
mendable efforts, yet often the money was 
wasted through being expended by inexperi- 
enced or ignorant men. : 

flush Money.—February 17, 1837, the State 
had gone daft on the subjeet of internal im- 
provements, and it had passed a law that it 
supposed would fill up the State with railroads 
and canals, and in order to “intloonee ” the vote 
of counties that were not provided for with any 
sneh improvement, it voted a fund of $200,000 
to be given pro rata to such connties as a bonus. 
Thus, all were made happy. “ Take a railroad, 
a canal or the money,” and go thy way rejoic- 
ing. 

This county got neither a road nor canal, and 
hence-at the November (1837) term of the 
County Commissioners’ Court the following pro- 
ceedings were had: 

Whereas, On February 17, 1837, the State of Il- 
linois appropriated $200,000 of the first money that 
shall be obtained under this act, to be drawn by the 
several counties in a ratable proportion to the cen- 
sus last made through which no railroad or ‘‘Can- 
nell” is provided, to be made at the expense and 
eost of the State of Illinois, which said money shall 
be expended in the improvement of roads, construct- 
ing bridges and other public works; and, 

Whereas, The county of Effingham has none of 
the aforementioned railroads or ‘‘Cannells,””? and 
thereby is entitled to its proportionate share of the 
aforesaid appropriation for the better seeuring of 
the county in its equitable rights. 


John Funkhouser was appointed a Special 
Connty Commissioner to proceed at once and 


_ secure, “by all lawful means,” the money, and 


deliver the same to the connty. 

Funkhouser did the best he could, but failed 
to get the money. In about a year afterward, 
Loy was appointed in Funkhouser’s place, and 
got from the State $2,637.50 as Effingham’s 
share of the public money. 

The Commissioners’ Court, consisting of Gil- 
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lenwaters, Funkhouser and Parkhurst, together 
with the County Treasurer, were in the greatest 
distress over having the money which they had 
struggled so hard to get. Where could they 
put it? Would it be stolen? The County 
Treasurer declared he could not sit up all the 
time to guard it, and to go to sleep threatened 
a total loss. <A council was called, when one 
of the Judges, after an oath of secrecy from the 
others, took it in charge, carried it home, and 
while all the world slept, he took down his 
wife’s big reticule, made to hold bean seed, and 
hung by a string from a cross-beam above the 
bed, and took out the old lady’s treasure and 
put that of the county’s in its place, and re- 
turned it, and there it hung, looking as inno- 
cent as any old woman's seed-bag in the county. 
There was much talk and excitement among all 
the people when this large amount of money 
came to the county. Some would have liked to 
have seen it, but most were content to hear, 
from morn til] night, the story of its really be- 
ing here, and spread their eyes at the marvel- 
ous rehearsal. 


question. Judge Gillenwater’s idea was to loan 
it out to “squatters” to enter their improve- 
ments with, and then take the land for security; 
give a low interest, and thus create a perpetual 
county improvement fund. Hvidently this was 
a good idea. 
and the money was devoted to building bridges 
for the county. As soon as the bridges could 
be located, they were built, and the next spring 
the freshets washed them all away. 

This was the end of the great hush money 
scheme, and while it is certainly ridiculous 
enough, it is no more so than was the experi- 
ence of many other counties which took rail- 
roads in their share of the booty. 

In 1859 the question of the removal of the 
county seat from Ewington to Eflingham, which 
had been agitated for a short time, came before 
the people iu the form of a general election, 


The court overruled it, however, | 


the Legislature having passed an act authoriz- 
ing the election and the removal, in case a ma- 
jority so voted. 

The campaign was short and warm. ffing- 
ham was nothing but a hamlet, while Ewington 
had about 200 people in it; but the former had 
the advantage of being on the railroad, and 
Ewington was over three miles away. The 
friends of the latter contended that it would be 
on a railroad as soon as the “ Brough” road 
was built; but the complete reply to this was 
that when the “ Brongh” was built Eftingham 
would have two roads—be at a crossing, and, 
better than all, at a crossing of two of the best 
railroads in the State. By a small majority, 
Effingham earried the day, and great was the 
rejoicing here of the few people who were then 
its inhabitants. 

Atthe April term (1860) of the County Court, 
the following proceedings were had: 

Whereas, By act of the Legislature, April 18, 
1859, ‘‘an act to re-locate the county seat of Effing- 


ham,’’ an election was held in the county on the first 
Monday of September, 1859, and a majority voted to 


What will we do with it? was the prevailing | remove the county seat from Ewington to Effing- 


ham; and, 

“Whereas, Samuel W. Little and David B. Alex- 
ander are the owners of the block known as the Old 
Square in the town of Broughton (now Effingham), 
and have offered to deed the same free of expense 
to the county; and, 

“Whereas, S. W. Little, John M. Mette, George 
Wright, George H. Scoles, John J. Funkhouser and 


' W. B. Cooper have entered into a bond to erect 


thereon a eourt-house, as specified in said bond, free 
of expense to the county, in ease said block shall be 
selected by the County Court.” 

It was ordered hy the court to accept said 
block, and approve the bond offered, and to 


| permit said S. W. Little and others to proceed 


at once to the erection of said court house. 
Thus was officially sealed the fate of the 
once ambitious and high-minded little town of 
Ewington. As matters turned out it was truly 
saying to it “over the hills to the poor-house.” 
At the general election of 1860 the question 
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of township organization was submitted to the 
people, and was carried in favor of such ar- 
rangement. Meu voted for and against the 
project, knowing very little about it, and it is 
now only after twenty years of trial are they 
able to impartially judge whether it is a good 
ora bad thing. There is no certainty that it 
will ever be voted down, yet there is no ques- 
tion in the minds of many—many, too, of the 
best informed men in the county, that it is a 
public calamity. To this it is easy to reply. 
If so, why is it not voted down? This objee- 
tion is not unanswerable. The American peo- 
ple have a general itch for office, and as this 
township organization creates innumerable 
petty offices all over the county—so multiplies 
and divides them up, as to open a promise to 
nearly every voter, that the average voter 
will not vote away from himself even the dim- 
mest hope and prospect for a place, and, there- 
fore, it is immaterial to him whether he is vot- 
ing for the good or bad, he will vote for him- 
self anyhow and at all hazards. The history 
of the county, since under the care and man- 
agement of a Board of Supervisors, in many 
transaetions would not invite a rigid scrutiny. 
It is unnatural to expect sixteen men, each 
representing a little imaginary subdivision of 
the county, with each of these heated np with 
a still more imaginary interest, in direet oppo- 
sition to all the remainder of the county, to 
get together and exercise either much judg- 
ment or discretion on any important question. 
The foundation idea of such government is a 
broad and radical mistake, and now that we 
have this deeply disguised blessing, it 1s idle 
and vain for the people to mutter and grumble. 
Tn thoughtless ignorance they have made the 
bed that they must lie upon. 

On the 22d day of April, 1861, the first 
County Board of Supervisors met and organ- 
ized, by the election of David Leith as ehair- 
man for the year. The following are the town- 
ships and their Supervisors : 
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West, William Gillmore; Moceasin, Ashby 
Tipsword ; Liberty, Thomas D. Tennery ; Ma- 
son, David Leith; Jackson, Jethro Werald ; 
Summit, U. ©. Webb; Union, Calvin Zimmer- 
man; Watson, John Mundy ; Mound, William 
D. Doore ; Douglas, John F. Kroeger; Lueas, 
William D. Lake; Bishop, James Beard; St. 
Francis, John J. Worman ; City of Hilingham, 
John J. Funkhouser. 

Golcondas.—From the earliest: settlements 
there has been a widespread belief in the ex- 
istence in the county of all kinds of mines of 
the precious ores, especially silver. These 
stories doubtless came from the idlest. Indian 
stories and traditions. To start with, it is 
most probable that in fact the first men here 
in their dreams of wealth and luxury would 
meet the Indians, about whom they all held a 
silly superstition that the red men were Ineas 
in hidden wealth—that they prowled around in 
wind and storms, starved all this week and 
gorged one day next week—that they loved to 
do this because they were Indians, and because 
they loved to keep sacred the secret of their 
immeasurable wealth in gold and silver mines, 
that they kept hid and covered away from the 
white man as the religion of their lives. Filled 
to the hat band with these foolish traditions 
and stories, the pioneer followed often the 
promptings of this dream, when he plunged 
into the deep woods, seeking the association 
and companionship of the savage, in the hope 
of winning his good graces, and at the same 
time his secrets of hidden, precions mines. 
Thos prepared beforehand, he was ready to lis- 
ten most eagerly to any silly story he conld 
extort, and the cunning savage, perceiving here 
was an opportunity to gull his white victim, 
poured into his ear, in good Indian style, that 
is, in very cunning and remarkable parables 
that were so distinguishing of the race who 
were 

“Born in the wildwood—rocked on the wave,” 


and the more incomprehensible they were, the 
E 
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more extravagant the figures, the wilder and 
more dimly the language in which the great 
secret was couched, the more convincing was 
the story to the credulous hunter. 

This singular and incurable faith in a quasi- 
superhuman species of power and knowledge is 
one of the most unaccountable phases of the white 
man’s ignorant credulity. In the qnack adver- 
tised “ Tndian doctors” and the yet baser stories 
of some wonderful cure-all that acertain mission 
ary who had spent his life among the savages, 
and had wormed the great secret from them, 
and then, feeling the fate and perennially re- 
newed life of all mankind had fallen upon him 
like a mantle, had stolen away from his red 
children, with his purloined secret, and been 
followed, pursued and tracked by the relentless 


barbarian, who would rather die than give up| 


his secret. But the Christian hero and thief 


fled on and on and on, turning gray every time |) 


he looked back at the pursuing villains, and 
turning white every time he saw the sharp, 
gleaming scalping knife ; yet on he sped like 
the wind. 
the flying buffalo, and stood there like ada- 
mant, shooting down millions of howling,, pur- 
suing savages, and then from sheer hunger de- 
vouring the frightened buffalo before he had 
time to stop and lie down and die like a com- 
mon buffalo—how he sealed mountains, swam 
rivers, fought wild cats, killed panthers and 
fled on and on, bearing his great seeret, and 
finally how he ran exhausted into the arms of 


a samaritan, and gasped out his great secret , 


and died; and hence, Dr. Pillgarlic advertises, 
solely out of eharity, for all to buy his great 
Indian remedy, and live forever without ache 
or pain. The hundreds that flock to the Indian 
doctor, and the thousands who gulp down the 
great Indian remedy are the evidences that 
these ignorant superstitions still course in the 
veins of the descendants of not only the pio- 
neers, but of nearly all men. How pitifully 
ignorant these poor dupes must be not to know 


° 


_ that a wild Indian not only knew nothing 
about medicine, but was so ignorant of all dis- 
euses and their cures that some tribes were 
almost annihilated by the small-pox from 
jumping into the river to cool off the hot fever 
of that terrible disease. 

These stories of wealth floated around among 
the early settlers, and they are floating yet, 
Some of the most implicit believers deny now 
that they ever believed, yet could you unwind 
their secret confidence, you would there find a 
faith, like an Eastern devotee—that if they only 
had a ball made of all precious metals, it would 

_ point ont to them where the secrets are hidden. 

| The writer has talked to more than one of these 
men, and kept his face duly sober while they 


i related to him the glories and virtues of this 


! 


And how he jumped on the back of | 


precious “ball”—the key that infallibly un- 
locks the earth’s treasures. When asked how 
the ball was made, who made it and what was 
its seeret of knowledge, they could give no ex- 
planation, except that it was composed in some 
curious, oecult way, by some man magician 
unknown ; it possessed parts of all the precious 
| metals in the world, and, therefore, it had a 
sympathy and love for its kind, and upon the 
presumption it was gregarious, like a cow, so 
that when carried over the surface, where the 
riches Jay beneath, in some way, they could 
not explain how, it told its secret to the bearer, 
, and then he dug down and found the precious 
. fellow metals. When one of these “ ball” faith 
fellows was asked how many kinds of precious 
metals there were in the world, he replied, 
with much contempt for the ignorance that the 
questionimplied: “ Why, gold, silver, diamonds 
and lead, of course ! ” 
| In the south part of our county, there are 
, yet many living who can tell you all about the 
story of the “ way-bill,” which is so unique that 
it should not be allowed to be forgotten. 
| <A great many years ago, two Frenchmen, 
impelled, perhaps, by inspiration, followed some 
_ sign in the leavens and their noses, and 


~ 
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through flood and field, and begirt by dangers, 
and kept alive by constant miracles, they par- 
sued their journey, determined to find the rich- 


est and greatest silver mines in the world, and | 


finally they landed on the classic bluffs of 
Salt Creek, or on the Wabash, and commenced 
the work of digging as directed. The belief 
was that they only went down a few inches, or 
feet, at most, when they began to uncoyer their 
treasure. They were as secret as death in all 
their movements, yet the Indian found them 
ont, and warned them upon peril of their lives 
to leave. They set about hiding their tracks, 
and when this was thoroughly done they stole 
out in the darkness and started for New Or- 
leans. On the way to the Mississippi River, 
they eautiously blazed or marked their route 
and kept a clear and correet record that wonld 
enable them to find their way back some time 
or other, They eventually found their way to 
New Orleans. The description of the route as 
they traveled was the “ way-bill.” 

All our people had heard of this way-bill, 
and one of Kffingham’s most ambitious men 
went to New Orleans on the hunt of these 
Frenchmen, or at least to get the inestimable 
way-bill. Three long, toilsome, disappointing 
years were spent in this hunt, and no traces 
were fonnd of either the men or the precious 
document. 

Finally, when hope had fled and despair had 
come, and the baflled seeker was ahout to re- 
trace his sad and disappointed steps back to 
Effingham, chance, strange chance, the jade that 
plays so many pranks in this world, found our 
hero at a cheap Irish boarding-house in New 
Orleans, preparatory to a start, as deck passen- 
ger, on 2 cheap stern-wheel boat the next morn- 
ing for St. Louis and home. With a heavy 
heart and a light pocket- book, he went to bed, 
purchance to sleep, if the fleas and the other 
regular boarders that never missed a meal nor 
paid a cent, happened to he out. But there 
was none of the chance above spoken of here, 


and the “solitary might have been,” but wasn't, 
by a heavy plurality, sleeping, but he tossed 
like a pup in high rye, and scratched like a 
civil service reformer. He might have thus 
perished alive, but a French groan from a lowly 
cot about ten feet from his regal bank aroused 
lis attention. The groan was repeated in 
broken English, and our hero understood this 
so well that he passed over, like a gazelle in 
deshabille, or—or like a deshabillein a gazelle or, 
or somehow, he found himself at the sickman’s 
disconsolate bedside, when he kicked up his 
heels, and with an expiring ha! ha! handed 
our hero a brown crumpled paper that had a 
Salt Creek-Wabash-Effingham look about it. 

The Way-bill! the Way-bill! cried the 
Kifinghammer, and the dead man said nothing. 
Thus man proposes and Heaven disposes; our 
hero was rich enough next morning to take his 
breakfast at his boarding-house, and two 
bracers for his appetite, and this enabled him 
to work his passage to St. Louis. 

Ile leisurely walked out home from St. Louis 
after night, and early the next morning, with 
three or four trusted friends, commeuced to fol- 
low the signs pointed out by the way-bill. They 
were led by it down into the deepest woods, and 
most rugged hills of the Wabash, where they 
discovered a cabin. Attempting to approach 
this, a man met them, and with cocked rifle to 
his shoulder, warned them not to trespass on 
his demesne or he would shoot. They heroic- 
ally retreated, and the news spread like wild- 
fire all over the county that the silver was 
found, and it was in the possession of an armed 
Gorgon. Never was a county so shaken with 
excitement. A place of rendezyons was ap- 
pointed a short distance below Ewington, and 
the earliest dawn of the appointed day wit- 
nessed the squad and the lone horseman, re- 
pairing to the appointed place, each supplied 
with the family meal-sack to carry home his 
anticipated silver. The army of invasion was 
duly organized, and commanders appointed, 
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and tramp, tramp, tramp the squadrons with 


meal sack and grubbing-hoes and flint-loeks — 


advanced. 

The serried columns and serious cohorts 
moved across the virgin prairie, rousing up the 
sleeping “greenheads” and disturbing the 
matins of the prairie frogs. Nota drum was 
heard, not a funeral nor a bank note disturbed 
their happy hearts until they had reached the 
fated woods, when, by common consent, they 
breathed softer and softer. When very near 
the delicious spot a short halt was called, and 
three of the best and bravest set forward to re- 
connoiter and parley with the shooting possessor. 
Forward went these brave fellows, when they 
soon came within sight of the cabin. They 
rode slower and slower, peering in every diree- 
tion for the man they wanted and dreaded to 
see; when suddenly, just as they had settled 
in the glorious hope he had vanished and gone, 
like a phantom he stood before them, looking 
along his gun and ordering, “Halt! The man 
that crosses that line,” pointing to a log, “is a 
dead man.” These three leaders were Samuel 
Fortney, Sam Fleming and Brockett. 

The horse of one of the three had just put 
his fore feet over the log, and the now fright- 
ened animal wanted to get over, and the worse 
frightened rider wanted to get back, because, 
as he afterward said, he was looking into the 
mouth of the fellow’s gun, and it “looked big 


enough to erawl into,” and he knew if the 
horse's hind feet passed over the log, he would 
be, in the words of man in front of him, “a 
dead man.” 

The three retreated, and reported with chat- 
tering teeth to their reserve army what they 
had met. <A council was held, and a pell-mell 
retreat was in full order instantly. 

‘« Pallida mors equa pede pulsat.” 

Tn after years, some boys who had grown up 
in ignoranee of this dangerous spot, wandering 
through the woods, came upon a deserted eabin, 
and they rumaged the premises, finding many 
eurious things, furnace, melting pots, ete., ete. 

They reported what they had found and 
people repaired to the place, and it was finally 
developed that here hai been the home of a 
man who followed the enterprising business of 
making counterfeit money. The little improve- 
ments had been made, it is believed, by a man 
named Wallace, and he did not intend his 
privacy to be imposed upon by too many euri- 
ous and prying eyes. This visiting army had 
probably warned him to pack up and quietly 
leave the country, which, it seems, he did. 
How long he had been gone, before it was 


known, that the mines were open to the pub- 


lic, is not known. But one thing all admit, no 
member of the invading army has ever yet 
ventured to the spot that he, years ago, left in 
such precipitate disgust. 
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WAR HISTORY—9OUR STRUGGLE WITH MEXICO—SOLDIERS FURNISHED—THE GREAT REBELLION— 
EFPINGHAM’S PART IN IT—THE PRESS— EFFINGIIAM PIONEER’—THE “ REGISTER” 
—OTHER NEWSPAPERS AND THEIR SUCCESS AND INFLUENCE, ETC., ETC. 


“Ts the Pen mightier than the Sword?” 
IIE spirit of war, the admiration for the 
“loud alarums,” the martial music of fife 
and drum, the love of battle’s magnificent stern 
array have marked all the history of the people 
of this county. In another place we have no- 
ticed the fact, that a full representation were in 
the Black Hawk war, in 1832, even before the 
young county had a completed organized exist- 
ence. 
On the 14th day of May, 1847, under the 
second call for Lllinois volunteers to go to 


Mexico, the following soldiers left Etingham . 


for the rendezvous at Alton, namely : 

W. J. Wankins, Samuel Ifankins, Dennis 
Kelly. George Zears. Jonathan Tucker, James 
Tucker, James Porter, Andrew J. Parks, Will- 
iam Parks, Samuel Parks, T. D. Reynolds, D. 
C. Loy, Emanuel Cronk. David Perkins, Stephen 
Coy, William Ashley, Samuel Fortney, James 
Martin, James Green, Joseph Harris, Hnram 
Maxfield, Dr. Shindle, Mat. H. Gillespie, 
Dunean, T. J. Gillenwaters, James Gillenwaters, 
Dennis Kider, Tillman Clark, William Bryant, 
Reed Funk, Mathias Lecrone, John L. Baker, 
Henry Phillipps, Browning, J. W. Lee. 

These thirty-six men were added to Capt. 
Harvey Lee's Company, of Fayette County, IL 
W. Goode, First Lieutenant, and William J. 
Hankins, Second Lieutenant. This company 
formed a part of the Ninth Regiment, under 
command of Col. Collins. On the 3d day of 
April, 1848, they started for Mexico, and went 
via New Orleans to Tampico, from there to 


Vera Cruz, and from thence to the City of Mex- 
They were, unfortunately, attached to 
that part of the army nnder Gen. Scott that 
was restricted to camp duty almost entirely, 
not being in a single battle, and were practically 
deprived of partaking in any ficld operations. 
To this, probably, was due the great amount of 
sickness that attlicted the men during their en- 
tire service. Andrew J. Parks and Samuel 
Parks died of sickness at Puebla. When we 
asked the old Sergeant of the company, Sam 
Fortney, to again, as he had in the long years 
ago, call the morning roll; out of the thirty-six, 
except Samuel Iankins. Jonathan Tucker, 
James Tucker, D. C. Loy, E. Kronk, David 
Perkins, Stephen Coy, William Ashley, Samuel 
Fortney, James Martin, M. IH. Gillispie, T. J. 
Gillenwaters, Reed Funk, Mathias Lecrone and 
J. W. Lee, are all that are living. The others 
have passed life’s fitful fever, and gone to an- 
swer roll-call at the high court of God. 

The command returned to their homes, the 
war being over in July, 1849. . 

The Civil War,—Twelve years after the close 
of the Mexican, the clonds of battle again gath- 
ered over the unhappy country; unhappy, in- 
deed, in this war, because it was a civil war, 
ealled civil, probably, beeanse such wars are 
always marked with unusual fierceness and 
atrocity. A family quarrel is, as a rule, the 
most unreasonable and vindictive, the feud 
more difficult to forget, and the bone of conten- 
tion more trifling than any other species of 
difficulties. 
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In 1861, the great rebellion had assumed its 
portentous shape. Fort Sumter was fired 
upon, and a flying trip from Mobile or New 
Orleans, to St. Paul or any other Northern city, 
wus necompanied along the entire route night 
and day, with one continuons strain of marshal 
musie. in the South in every breeze, from 
every honse-top, flag pole or steeple, fluttered 
the confederate flags. In the North, the same 
shrill fife and beating drum was heard, but the 
flag of the Union floated everywhere; the peo- 
ple had, with apparently one impulse, left their 
houses and wandered upon the streets and 
highways. The children langhed and shouted 
their pleasure in uncontrolled delight; strong 
men buckled on their armor and cheered the 
flag, and exultant shouts of patriotism rang out 
upon the air. Ina night the spirit of slanghter 
had been turned loose. The country called 
to arms, and there were hasty partings of dis- 
tress, and tears, and sighs, and aching hearts, 
and war, fatricidal war was upon us. Twenty- 
one years have passed away since then; nearly 
a life time, with healing wings, has come with 
its ministerings to the sears of war—the great 
red gaps of battle. A new generation has 
arisen. and “rebel” and “yank” are mostly 
sleeping peacefully in their windowless tombs, 


side by side often, and yet the evils of that | 


hour of bad passions awakened are not all 
gone, and who ean tell when the happy ending 
will come. 1t is no purpose of this chapter to 
write the history of that bloody and cruel war, 
or of the why and wherefore of its horrid vis- 
itation, but, upon the contrary, to say a few 
words of what the people of the county did do 


in the trying ordeal that came without any vo- | 


lition from them. 

During the war, Illinois furnished the army 
225,300 men, of itself a great army. There are 
102 counties in the State, and this would be an 
average to the county of a fraction less than 
2,000 men. Although Effingham was among 
the smallest of the counties, yet there is no 


donbt she furnished fully 2,000 soldiers, from 
first to last, and yet her people did not escape 
the draft. The county furnished twelve regu- 
larly organized full companies, besides several 
squads of men, and quite a large number that 
were taken in smal! squads to different camps 
in this State and Missouri, and there were scat- 
tered among regiments from nearly all the 
States. The largest of any one body of these, 
which may be determined descriptively as 
stragglers, were about 400, taken to Missouri 
by Charley Kinsey and Sam Winters. 

The news that actual war had commenced 
and the Government published its call for 75,- 
000 soldiers, had reached Eftingham on a cer- 
tain Friday in April, 1861. Col. J, W. Filler 
and Jolin L. Wilson talked the matter over, 
and Filler closed his printing office, and he 
and Wilson commenced to raise a company. 
Saturday morning they had two men and then 
telegraphad Goy. Yates that their company was 
On the following 
Tuesday the company, 102 strong, started for 
Springfield. Filler, Captain, J. H. Lacy, First 
and George W. Parks, Second Lieutenants. In 
the language of Col. Filler, “every one of them 
a Democrat.” The company was literally re- 
eruited in a day, and was the finest looking lot 
of soldiers that ever left the county. A meet- 
ing of the citizens was held at the court house 
on Monday before the company was to start, 
the house was packed with people, speeches, 
songs, drums and fifes added to the sudden 
outburst of enthusiasm of all the people. Dur- 
ing the meeting a suggestion was made to pass 
the hat and raise money to subsist the coun- 
try’s defenders on their way to Springfield. It 


ready and awaiting orders. 


| was carried around and 624 cents was the gross 


proceeds thereof, whereupon Filler spoke justa 
minute, the substanee being that if there was 
aman in his company that he knew would be 
as bashful in facing the enemy as that crowd 
was in facing the “saucer” he would then and 
there shoot him dead. This brought out Lowry 
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Leith with the response, “ Filler, that is worth 
$10!” and in five minutes $60 or $70 was raised, 
and happily and with plenty to eat on the road, 
the company went to Springfield and went into 
eamp in a brick-yard. These were ninety-day 
men and among the first that were on the 
ground. From Springtield they were sent to 
Bird’s Point, Mo., where they served out their 
term. Capt. Lucius M. Rose succeeded Filler 
as Captain upon his promotion to Lieutenant 
Colonel. 

After this, in the next call for troops, three 
companies were raised, as follows: Col. Funk- 
houser, Capt. O. L. Kelly and Capt. McCracken, 
each a company that went inthe Ninety-eighth 
Illinois Regiment of Infantry. This might be 
called the Htliingham Regiment. The field 
and staif were John J. Funkhouser, Colonel; 
W. B. Cooper, Major; J. I. J. Lacy, Adjutant. 
William McCracken, Company C, with Stephen 
I. Williams, First, and John P. Powell, Second 
Lieutenants. Williams resigned in 18627 De- 
cember 19, when Powell was promoted to First 
and Henry 8. Watson made Second Lieutenant. 
In Company B, David D. Marquis was Captain, 
A. W. Leerone, Captain Company I. Capt. 
O. L. Nelly was killed September 8, 1862, and 
A. S. Moffitt became Captain, and William 
Tarrant First Lieutenant. Capt. Dobbs raised 
a full company and joined the Thirty-fifth 
Illinois Infantry, Col. G. A. Smith. lis Lien- 

“tenants were Jesse 1). Jennings and Nelson 
Staats. Capt. Dobbs was severely wounded 
and resigned October 1-4. 1862, when Jennings 
beeume Captain and Joseph Moore First Lieu- 
tenant. In 1862, Capt. Presley B. O’Dear, 
Merritt Redden, Virst, and John F. Barkley. 
Second, Lieutenants, recruited a company and 
joined the Fifiy-fourth Regiment, [linots In- 
fantry. Capt. J. P. M. Woward, D. P. Murphy, 
First, and John Loy, Seeond, and Capt. D. L. 
Horn and Capt. David Young each entered the 
service with a compauy of men for the 100 
days’ service. 


Col. Funkhouser’s Company bad 8. A. New- 
comb First Lieutenant and D. P. Murphy Sec- 
ond, This company was a part of the Twenty- 
sixth Mlinois Infantry, Col. Loomis. The regi- 
ment were at Camp Yates, and were sent to 
Palmyra, Mo., which place they guarded two 
weeks before they got guns, and in this time 
they used clubs as a substitute. From this 
service Funkhouser returned and raised the 
Ninety-eighth Regiment. 

Capt. H. D. Caldwell raised the first and 
only eavalry company in the county. It was 
made a part of the Fifth Mlinois Cavalry. This 
company was mustered into the service in 
September, 1861. The company went to Ben- 
ton Burraeks, Pilot Knob, Greenville, Reeves 
Station, Pocahontas and Smithville, Ark. At 
Davison they were in the field skirmish, and in 
the next brash, at Strawberry River, Ark., 
Marion Welker was killed and Sylvester Nye 
wounded. Next at Greenville, and Cherokee 
Bay, Mo., they were in two brisk little fights. 
This company were atthe siege of Vicksburg, 
and then had a long and dangerous mareh, 
with skirmishing all the way to Champion 1ill 
and return. 

When Capt. Dobbs had sutiiciently recovered 
from his wound, he raised a company of 100- 
day men, and this company served in the One 
Hundred and Fifty-fourth Regiment, when the 
Captain returned home and raised a company 
for the One Hundred and Thirty -titth Regiment. 
Thus this one man put in the service over 300 
soldiers, and although badly wounded at Pea 
Ridge battle, he served in the ranks during 
nearly the entire war. 

Our eounty was almost depopulated of its 
young and able-bodied men, the people who 
remained at home earnestly and literally 
aided and encouraged those who were in the 
field. The Board of Supervisors made liberal 


| and generous donations from the County Treas- 


ury for bounty movey to be paid those who 
volunteered. And the State laws show that, 
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while the board in several cases acted without — 


authority, yet the Legislature promptly ratified 
and legalized everything that looked toward 
promoting the war. The people and county 
were true to those strong characteristics that 
have marked them from the foundation of the 
eounty, namely, to vote the Democratie ticket 
straight, and fight npon the slightest pretext. 

When the crnel war was over, this great 
body of men that were left alive, returned to 
their homes, and the better oceupations of 
peace, and resumed their places among the 
leading and best citizens of the eounty. And 
this may well be said to their great credit. 
Our county suffered less, although it had fur- 
nished so proprotionately large a number of men 
from the war, demoralization and dissipation, 
and venality than probably any other eounty in 
the State. It has been said that the invention 
of gunpowder was one of the strong torees in 
the march of the human mind toward 
civilization. This is true; and it may be 
said for the people of Effingham County the 
Inte nnfortunate war was a great school for 
many of our people. It taught them something 
of the geography and greatness of thelr own 
eountry; it placed them in direct coutaet with 
men from every section of the Union—from 
nearly every State and eounty. To the time 
ot the breaking-out of the war the ignorant 
Yankee looked upon the people of Southern 
Illinois as but little above the brute. and the 
people returned the compliment in full, not for 
a moment dreaming that a stupid Yankee was 
a human being in any respect. They very well 
averaged in their mutual respect and ignoranee 
of each other. 

It is now nearly eighteen years sinee the 
war closed. We are told by those who have 


revisited some of the terrible, bloody battle- | 
fields, that kind nature has there been busy eov- | 
ering over, and hiding away from sight the 


signs and marks of the fell strife and slaugh- 
ter. Even the long, slim trenehes, where were 
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buried the killed, as they were pnt away sim- 
ply wrapped in their blankets, are now hard to 
traee. Let the white robed angel of peace 
drop a tear upon all memories of the unfortu- 
nate eivil war, and blot them out forever. 

The Press. — The record of the newspaper 
press of a eounty, if it has happened to fall 
into the hands of men eompetent to make it 
fully discharge its duty, ought to be the one 
most important page in the eounty’s history. 
One of the first and greatest things that al- 
ways could be said of our nation, was it has a 
free press. No ian has to be licensed or se- 
lected by a paternal Government, either to 
print a book or publish a paper. It has been 
circumscribed by no law except natural selee- 
tion. Any one who wishes could start a paper, 
anywhere and at any time, and say anything 
on earth he desired to say, barring only an ocea- 
sional heavy boot-toe and the law of libel. If 
he chose not to be suppressed, there was no 
power to suppress him. If he was persecuted 
or thrashed by some ontraged citizen, it is 
not certain but that he always got the best of 
the diffieulty, especially when he would hegin 
to prate about the “ palladium of American lib- 
erties.’ The wisest act of onr Government in 
all its history was the nnbridling the press. 
It was the seed planted in good soil for its own 
perpetuity, aud the happiness and welfare of its 
people. To make the press absolutely free, 
especially after the centuries of vile censorship 
over it, was an act of wisdom transeending in 
importance the original invention of movable 
types. A free press makes, without so much 
as the saying of it, free speech, free schools, 
free intelligence and freedom, and when the 
storms of State eome, and the mad waves of 
popular ignorance and passion beat the ship of 
State, then, indeed, is a free press the beacon 
light shining out upon the troubled waters. 

The eoming of the Bohemian—that sphynx 
of the black letter, the -stiek,” the ink-pot, 
“pi” and the * devil,” in other words the prin- 


1 
ter, is an era always, anywhere and among any 


people; in young and fast-growing communi- 
ties, it is an event of great portent to its future, 
for here, above any and all other institutions, , 
are incaleulable possibilities for good, and some- 
times well grounded fears for evil. A free press 
in the hands of a man aware of the great re- 
sponsibilities resting upon him, is a blessing, 
like the diseoveries and inventions of genius 
that are immortal. [n the dingy printing 
otliee is the epitome of the world of action and 
of thought—the best school in christendom— | 
the best ehurch. Here is where genius perches 

and pauses hefore those lofty ilights that awe 

and attract mankind—here are kindled the fires 

of genius that blaze and dazzle like the central 

sun, and that penetrate, and warm and ripen 

the rich fruitage of benign civilization. The 

press is the drudge and the paek-horse, as well 

as crowned king of all mankind. The gentle 

elick of its type is heard around all the world; 

they go sounding down the tide of time, bear- | 
ing upon their gentle waves the destinies of | 
civilization, and the immortal smiles of the pale 
children of thought as they troop across the 
fuir face of the earth in their entranees, and ex- 
ists from the unknown to the unknown, seat- 
tering here and there, immortal blessings that 
the dull, blind types patiently gather, and place 
them where they will ever live. It is the earth’s 
symphony which endures; which transcends that 
of the “morning when the stars sang together.” 
And when its chords are swept by the fingers 
of the immortals, it is the echoes of those an- 
thems that float up forever to the throne of 
God. Of all that man can have in this world 
it is the one blessing, whose rose has no thorn, 
whose sweet has no bitter. It is fraught with 
man's good, his joy, his happiness, and the 
blessings of civilization. By means of the press 
the humblest cabin in the land may bid enter 
and become a part of the family circle, such as 
the immortal and sweet singing bard of Seot- 
land—Bobby Burns, the God like Shakespeare, 
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or Byron, “ who touched his harp, and nation’s 
heard entraneed.” Here Lord Macauley will 
lay aside his title and dignity, and with the 
timid children even hold sweet converse in those 
rich resounding sentences that flow on forever 
Here Gray will 
sing his angelie pastoral as “ the lowing herd 
winds slowly o'er the lea, and leaves the world 
to solitude and me,” and Charles Lamb, whose 
sweet, sad, witty life may mix the laugh with 
the sigh of sympathy, may set the ehildren in 
a roar as he tells the story of the “invention of 
the roast pig.’ And that human bear, John- 
son, his roughness and boorishness all gone 
now as in trenchant sentences he pours out his 
jeweled thoughts to eager ears; and the state- 
ly Milton, blind but sweet and sublime, and 
Pope telling the story of “man’s inhumanity 
to mun” in stately measure, and poor, poor, 
delightful, gifted Poe, with his bird of evil omen, 
“perched upon the pallid bust of Pallas,” and 
Shelly and Keats, and Dickens, and Thackaray 
and Saxe, and Scott and Hood and Hlliott, and 
Demosthenes and Homer, and Webster and Clay, 
and allof earth's greatest, sweetest and best, 
are at the beck and call of mankind, where they 
will spread their bounties and beauties before 
the humblest outcast as munificently «as at the 
feet of royal courts or kings. 

But, begging the reader's pardon, and hop- 
ing that be has skipped this mild and diffident 
iuvoeation, we will proceed with the story of 
the press in Effingham County—the Country 
Press, whose editor, printer, compositor, job- 


man, foreman and foree, proof-reader,. poet 


' and sweep, are the alpha and the omega 


of the wondrous establishnent. Where the 
village editor vies with the lone schoolimas- 
ter in carrying that “little head” that “con- 
tained all he knew.” There is nothing in cre- 
ation the equal in modesty and diffidence to 
the very first pioneer paper—the seream of the 
first locomotive in the wilderness, stampeding 
the buffaloes, wild eats and Indians, is tame 
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and commonplace compared to the first paper 
—the Vol. I, No. 1; Jefferson Brick, proprie- 
tor; the Hon. Jefferson Brick, chief editor ; 
J. Brick, local editor; Mr. Brick, compositor ; 
the great name set in fat faced ten-line caps on 
every page. How grandly he talks about “ WE 
ourself ;” about the Sanctum Sanctorum, where 
is edited those brilliant Sheriff sales and lying 
funeral notices, and those sonorous sentences 
about the Hon. Timothy Tugmatton, Esq., 
having with such public spirit erected a pala- 
tial pig pen, and thus the march of empire 
ho’s westward like a stray cat in a strange 
back-yard when the boys and dog of the house 
get up for the day’s business. 

In 1855, W. B. Cooper had been two years 
in Ewington practicing law, and conceiving 
that he could add other things to his large law 
practice, he went to Vandalia and purchased a 
printing office of Tevis Greathouse, and at 
once transferred it to Ewington and issued the 
first paper in the county —the Hfingham Pion- 
eer. The old hand-press of this oftice was 
probably the first ever brought to Illinois. It 
had been bronght from Kentucky by Col. E. 
C. Berry, the first State Auditor of Mlinois, and 
it had followed the seat of government from 
Kaskaskia to Vandalia. It had been in two 
fires, but there was much iron and great soli- 
dity about it. and, while a cumbersome con- 
cern, it was always ready to do fair work in the 
hands of a stout pressman. Mr. Cooper, not 
being a printer, brought with his office a man 
named Burton, who set up and worked off the 
paper, and was Postmaster at the same time. 
Burton left the office, and the paper floundered 
as best it could upon chance printers, until 
McManis and Orrin Hoddy were put to work, 
and the publication went forward regularly 
from that time. In October, 1857, Col. J. W. 
Filler entered the office as printer, and in a 
short time a joint-stock company was formed, 
when Cooper retired and he became sole pro- 
prietor. Filler’s description of the oftice when 


he first entered it and looked around, is graphie 
and interesting. It was in a log cabin, anda 
pile of “pi” lay in the center of the room. 
The patient printers often had to go to this 
pile and hunt ont, by scratching, much after the 
fashion of the industrious old hen and chickens, 
to find a needed letter that could be found no- 
where else. The general appearance of things 
was in keeping with the * pi pile.” The paper 
was a six-column folio, sometimes a little 
dingy and the worse-tor-wear appearance about 
it. It was running a serial story—a chapter a 
week—entitled “The Sea Lion,” and when the 
outside had been worked off the printers would 
take ont letters here and there from the Sea 
Lion, and chew paper wads to fill the holes. 
This gave the Lion, as well as the forms, a sin- 
gularly motley and spotted appearance. Filler 
most unceremoniously killed off the Sea Lion, 
and to this day the readers of the Pioneer have 
never ceased to regret this nntimely end of 
their hero. { 

Filler continued the publication of the paper 
in Ewington until the fall of 1860, when it was 
transferred to the county seat, Effingham. It 
now began to put on considerable newspaper 
airs, and was paying the one man who, with the 
help of a roller boy a half day each week, did 
everything from chopping bis own wood as well 
as all other work or business about the office. 
The paper moyed along in quiet content until 
April, 1861, when Col. Filler laid down his 
stick and went soldiering, leaving the office in 
the hands of Dr. T. G, Vandever, who pur- 
chased the Gazette,a paper started by L. M. 
Rose in the spring of 1860, as a Republican 
organ, and was ran by Rose nntil he, too, went 
to the war in April, 1861. Vandever purchased 
the Gazette, upon which there was a mortgage, 
and moved it into the Pioneer office, and when 
the two were consolidated the publication 
eeased. In October, 1861, Filler & Vandever, 
in the consolidated office, commenced the pub- 
lication of the They issued three 


Jnionist. 
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numbers only when Filler again went to the 
war and Vandever was again left alone. In 
the early part of 1862, the mortgagee of the old 
defunet Gazette, by virtue of his lien, took 
charge of the oflice, and sold the same to John 
Hoeny, who at once revived the publication of 
the Gezetfe, and, in a short time after this, 
Ifoeny purchased the /%oneer otlice of Filler, 
and moved the entire concern into a new two- 
story frame building, on the east side of the 
public square, and this was burned to the 
ground in July, 1862. Were was not only a 
total loss of everything in the office, and no in- 
surance, but there was a goodly part of it not paid 
for. The County Treasurer, Barcus, advaneed 
Hoeny $100 on the future tax list, and with this 
he went to Chicago and purchased a lot of old 
type of the Times and returned, Ie had the | 
old Pioneer press, which fortunately stood in 
the yard at the time of the fire, and had it re- 
paired, and moved into a building in the north- 
east corner of the public square and com- 
menced the pnblieation of his paper. The office 
continued here until a new one-story office was 
ereeted on the oid stand, and the otlice went 
there again. In 1866, L. Hommes was asso- 
ciated with Hoeny, and they made the paper 
one side German and the other Mnglish, and 
this continned for six months. when tlommes 
retired and went to Chicago. In 1865, Hoeny 
sold to Hays & Bowen, and retired. These 
men changed the name immediately to the 
Effingham County Democrat. They soon iet 
the concern run down, and by this time, in the 
latter part of 1865, Col. Filler had returned 
from the war, and the securities of Bowen had 
to take the paper; they placed Filler in control. 
He continued the publication until September, 
1868, when H.C. Bradshy purchased the office. 
He eliminated the word “ County” from the 
name, and it became the Effingham Democrat, 
as it has remained ever since. In April, 1870, 
Bradsby sold to J. C. Brady, who associated | 
with himself John Hoeny, and on the 7th of 


) proprietor, 


June of tie same year Brady sold his interest 
to Hoeny, and thus he again became the sole 
In Angust, 1878, Hoeny sold a 
one-half interest to George M. Le Crone. Oc- 
tober I, 1880, Hoeny sold his remaining in- 
terest to Owen Scott, and the firm then became 
Le Crone & Scott. October 13, 1881, George 
M. Le Crone sold his interest to Scott, and the 
property hecame the possession of Owen Scott, 


and is so published at this time. 


Thus, full of changes beset with trials, per- 
ishing sometimes from famine and sometimes 
from flames, it has had always vigor and vital- 
ity. A remarkable coincidence is that every 
man, we believe, except Martin Hoeny. that 
has been connected with it as part proprictor 
is still living to watch the career of their hope- 
ful prodigy. It has always been Democratic 
in politics, and at times has lashed without 
mercy its political opponents, and it has been 
one of the secrets of the county always com- 
ing to the front with its overwhelming Demo- 
cratic majorities. We would be much pleased 
to go over its list of writers and contributors 
who fiave filled its colamns for so many years, 
with a running review of each one. with an 
opinion of their different merits. But, as they 
are all alive, and modesty is our besetting sin, 
we forbear, content with expressing the hope 
that it may live Jong and prosper. 

The Register—Maj. Willian Haddock issued 
the first number of the Etfingham Register 
November I4, 1864, and for eight years, with- 
out interruption, continued its publication. 
Maj. Haddock had just returned from the 
army to his home in Butler Center, lowa, when 
he coneluded to come South and open a fruit 
farm. He came to Effingham, and, being a 
strong Republican, he fell into the hands of 
Wood & Avery, attorneys of this place, and 
they persuaded him to start a Republican pa- 
per here. He was a lawyer, printer and expe- 
rienced journalist. In 1852, he commenced 
and published the Anamosa News in Jones 
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County, Iowa. for three years. Here and at | 1872, published by Martin Bros., of the Shel- 


this time he was elected State’s Attorney, 
which office he filled ably and well for two 
years. He published the Jowa State Register 
in Waterloo, lowa, a non-political paper, de- 
voted to the interests of Iowa. In 1859, he 
published the Jeffersonian, a vigorous Repub- 
lican paper, in the same place. 
man most admirably adapted to come here, 
and under the adverse and trying cireum- 


Haddock was 2 


stances successfully establish a Republican | 


paper. He had ability, experience, untiring 
energy, and was a skilled workman in the 
printer’s art. He published a paper that was 
300 per ceut better than its best patronage 
ever justified. His economy was astounding, 
his energy tireless, his ambition boundless. 
He warmed with life the Republican party in 
this connty—made it much, if not all, that it 
was, and in return reecived the usual pay that 
pretty much all parties award their patient and 
humble organs. They are generally expected 
to do all the party work and take their pay in 
sneers and kieks, while the hangers-on take 
the fat offices and chuckle over their own 
greatness, forgetting that the starving editor 
was their architect and builder. 

Maj. Haddoek was a journalist who had 
learned his lessons from Horace Greéley. In 


) 


byville Union. The firm was composed of M,. 
B. Martin and Elgin Martin. Some of the 
leading Republicans of this city withdrew their 
support from the Register in consequence of its 
leaning ftoward Horace Greeley, and put up 
their money in private subseriptions to the 
amount of $400 or $500, and indueed Martin 
Bros. to purchase material and start a thor- 
oughgoing Republican organ. The Martin 
Bros. started a neat and lively little seven- 
eolumn paper, but they found it difficult, if 
not impossible, to make the coneern pay ex- 
penses. They kept it alive until October 1, 
1873, when they sold out to H. C. Painter, the 
present proprietor, a practical printer, and a 
man of first-class business and financial educa- 
tion. Its prosperity and complete success 
dates from the day Mr. Painter took the con- 
trol of its affairs. The proof of this is the 
fact that he has donbled the ecireulation and 
more thau doubled the job work of the office, 
and it is now upon a seeure and solid founda- 
tion. It has been editorially mild and con- 


, servative, devoting much of its columns to 


_ vised, enlarged and complete “ History 


1872, when his loved and venerated preceptor — 
. . 7 . | 
became a candidate for President of the Unit- 


ed States, he dared to support him. The pen- 
alty he paid for this manly independence was 
the suspension of his paper, which occurred 
on the Ist of Oetober, 1872. A few weeks 
after the suspension of the /egister, he moved 
his office to Champaign, IIL, where he com- 
meneed the publication of the Champaign 


| 


Times, an able and vigorous Democratic paper. ; 


Nere he struggled and toiled until the 27th of 
February, 1879, in the fifty-seventh year of his 
age, when the busy, restless, heroic life went to 
sleep in death. 

The Lffingham Republican came in August, 


When the new, re- 
of 
Etlingham County.” bearing date of 1976 is 
made, may the Jtepublican be here to see, and 
tell the story from day to day of the progress 
of the work by those future historians and 
workers that are to be born after more than 
fifty years from this day and date have elapsed. 

As a closing paragraph upon this subject, 
the writer of these lines, connected with no 
paper and not being a politician nor never an 
oftice-holder, may be permitted to leeture all 
parties a little in their treatment of their pub- 
lishers and writers—that is, the neglect of 
these men when comfortable positions are to be 
given out. It is too common a fanlt of all 
parties to neglect them and bestow thejr smiles 
and favors upon ward bummers or compara- 
tive strangers to the party work. 


loeal and society news. 
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The Effingham Volksblatt—a German paper 
—by A. Gravenhorst—a ten-column folio—was 
issued for the first time June 17, 1878S. Until 
now (October, 1882) it has been printed in Mil- 
waukee, but type and material with which to 
print one side of the paper here at home are 
now secured, and oflice room is secured in the 
Times Building, where the press-work will be 
done. Jt will now be made a six-column 
quarto. 

The Times—When Mr, John Hoeny had 
sold his entire interest in the Democrat, he 
temporarily moved to Chicago. On Friday, 
January 27, 1882, he had returned, and issned 
the first number of the Ktlingham 7'imes, pub- 
lished by John Hoeny & Son; John Hoeny, 
Sr., editor, and John Noeny, Jr., local editor, a 
sprightly and able Democratic, eight-column 


paper, that from the first issue took rank 


among the best papers ever issued in the | 


county. Tt started with a large subscription 
list, and week by week this has steadily grown. 
Its job department, nnder the control of John 
Hoeny, Jr., has built up an extensive business. 
Mr. Hoeny’s long residence in Ettingham 
County and his extensive experience in the 
newspaper business here made the Times a 
successful enterprise from its first issue. It 
merits all the enconragement it has received, 
and even more, because of its ability, integrity 
and fearless advocacy of the right and bold 
denunciation of the wrong wherever found. 
This ts the record of the press in the city of 
ithngham, While it has developed no very 
brilliant writers of genius to spread and ex- 
tend its name and fame, yet it has heen gener- 
ally in the care of men who have exercised 
good sense and sound discretion. The large 
majority of them have been practical printers, 
who received their training as journalists and 
writers after they had become proprietors. 
Some of them were lawyers, some politicians, 
some farmer boys and some school teachers, 
who knew nothing of a printing oflice before 


they took charge. Haddock and Bradsby were 
the only professional journalists ever connected 
with the press of our city. 

We are indebted to C. ¥. Coleman, of the Al- 
tamont ews, for the following brief history of 
the press in Altamont. “The first paper was 
started in May, 1873, by G. W. Grove, of Kin- 
mundy. It was the Altamont Covrier. The 
office was over Ifilleman’s store. Tt was pnb- 
lished in Altamont until the following November, 
when it was moved to Virginia. The town was 
then without a paper until March, 1876, when 
the firm Loofbarrow & Humble—the former 
from Alma and the latter from Fairficld—start- 
ed the Altamont Telegram. Their office was 
over C. M. Wright & Co.'s bank. This firm was 
soon changed by the retirement of Humble, 
and the accession of Hale Johnson. The new 
firm employed Mit. A. Bates, as printer and 
editor. This arrangement continued until 
June, 1877, when the concern passed, by pur- 
chase, to the sole control of C. M. King, of 
Lexington, Tll., who at once sold out all the 
old material to A. M. Anderson, who took it to 
Stewardson and commenced the publication of 
a paper. King refurnished the Altamont office 
with a new and elegant ontfit, among other 
things a Campbell power press, the first ever 
in the county, and he published the Zelegram 
until August, 1881, when he stopped the pub- 
lication of his paper, and remoyed the entire 
office to Gardner, Tl. 

On the 9th of December, 1881, C. F. Cole- 
man and G. M. Le Crone purchased a new oflice 
and commenced the publication of the Alta- 
mont News. That bids fair to live long and 
prosper. 

None of the Altamont papers had any poli- 
tics. 

The Loyalist—This was the only paper ever 
published in the town of Mason, in this county. 
The interest that now attaches to this publica- 
tion arises chiefly from the facet that it is a 
relic of some of the wild craze that possessed 
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many men during the late war. Those dark 
and terrible days when a modicum of humanity 
and a spark of common sense were apt to be 
ranked as disloyalty, if not rank treason itself. 

Dr. J. N. Mathews of Mason, who was an 
office boy in the Loyalist during its entire pub- 
lication, furnishes the following interesting ac- 
count of its brief existence: “In the month 
ot April, 1863, the first number of the Loyalist, 
edited and published by George Brewster, 
made its appearance at Mason. It was a neat- 
ly printed, seven-column folio, and a rank ex- 
ponent of Abolitionism. Its motto was ‘ Union 
and Liberty, now and forever. one and insepa- 
rable.’ The office was in Stephen Hardin’s 
building. 


few fierce months of its existence. The paper 
was made up chiefly of war news, soldiers’ let- 
ters. and rampant editorials. Every man in 
the neighborhood who could use a pen gave 
vent to his views through its columns, with 
unbridled boldness. 

“The editor was a man of great learning 


It was the scene of many an excit- | 
ing eaucus and political jamboree during the | 


and talent, but of a phlegmatic temperament 
which led him from one extreme to another. 
His leaders were pithy and to the point. His 
numerous tirades against deserters and others 
frequently brought him face to face with dan- 
gers from which a man of less courage wonld 
have cowered. lis office was threatened with 
destruction, yet he continned to pour forth his 
sentiments with unflinching force. The office 
force was supplied with arms and ordered to 
use them in case of an attack. But fortunate- 
ly no such occasion presented itself. Those 
immediately connected with the office were his 
four sons—Frank, Da Shiel. Willis and Rich- 
mond—and J. N. Matthews. 

“ After a turbulent career of nine months, 
the Loyalist failed financially and was moved 
to Salem, Il., where it was shortly afterward 
discontinued. 

“ Mr. Brewster was the author of a work en- 
titled ‘The Philosophy of Matter.’ As an ed- 
itor, he was too eccentric and impulsive. He 
died shortly after the close of the war, in Ma- 
son, at an advanced age.” 


CieLAIe ois WON 


INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS—THE ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD—ITS GREAT IMPORTANCE AS A 


HIGHWAY — HOLBROOK CHARTERS —THE PART TAKEN IN 


THE ROAD BY JUDGE 


BREESE AND JUDGE DOUGLAS—COMPLETION OF THE ROAD—BROUGEH’S 
FAILURES—VANDALIA LINE—ITS CONSTRUCTION—OPENED FOR 
BUSINESS—OTHER RAILROADS, ETC., ETC. 


'« Harness me down with your iron bands, 
Be sure of your curb and rein ; 
I scorn the strength of your puny arm, 
As the tempest scorns a chain.’’—Steam. 
i. another part of this work we remarked 
that there were two things in the history of 
the county, that were eras. The first one of 
these was the building of the Cumberland road 
through the county, the other was the building 
of the Illinois Central Railroad. 
We know of nothing in the history of the 


county that at all compares with the last named 
in importance. All other things are merely 
events; some of them of great importance, and 
others of less importance, but all placed together 
are insignificant to this. 

In the history of the State of Illinois even, 
this great and beneficent work stands most 
prominently, if not pre-eminently above all else. 

One of the State historians was justified in 
his remarks when he said its building “ marks 
an era in the progress of the whole State.” 


The grand scheme of connecting, by means , 
of tron bands of commerce, Lake Michigan 
with the great water highway of the Missis- 
sippi Valley at the confluence of the Ohio, had 
long been a desideratam with our people. It | 
had constituted a part of the State internal im- 
provement system of 1837, and some work on 
the line was actually done, but was abandoned | 
with the collapse of that system. The Central 
Railroad, from the southern terminns of the 
canal to Cairo, was subsequently revived by 
legislation, procured by scheming brains with 
an eye to the future, but the whole subject 
lacked vitality until the passage of the act of 
Congress of 1850, granting to the State a mu- 
nificent donation of nearly 3,000,000 acres ofland 
throngh the heart of Illinois in aid of its com- 
pletion. This noble tribute by the nation had 
its birth stmuitaneously with and amidst the 
throes of the great adjustment measures of 
1850, which, during that long and extraordi- 
nary session of Congress, shook the Union from 
center to circumference. Twice before had a ° 
similar bill passed the Senate, and twice had it 
failed in the House, but now it was a law, and | 
the State possessed the means to complete the 
great work. The final passage of the measure 
was hailed with great demonstrations of joy by 
the people and press of the State; Senators . 
Douglas and Shields, and Congressmen Me- 
Clernand, Harris, Wentworth, Yonng. Richara- 
son, Bissell and Baker, the then delegation in 
Washington from Illinois, were tendered a pub- 
lic dinner and reception upon their return in 
Chicago in honor of the event. 

The entire amount of railroad in the State at | 
that time consisted of a section of the Northern 
Cross Railroad, from Meredosia and Naples, on 
the Illinois River, to Springfield; the Chicago 
& (ralena, from the former city as far as Elgin, 
and a six mile track across the American bot- 
tom from opposite St. Lonis to the mines in 
the bluffs. 

The act granted the right of way through 
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the’ public lands of the width of 200 feet, from 
the southern terminus of the IHinois & Mich- 
igan Canal to a point at or near the junction of 
the Ohio & Mississippi Rivers. and tor a branch 
to Chicago and Galena ; also the privilege to 
take from them materials of earth, stone and 
timber for its construction. But the main 
grant to the State was the alternate sections of 
land designated by even numbers for six sec- 
tions deep on each side of its track and 
branches ; for the lands sold or pre-empted 
within this 12-mile belt or area, enough might 
be selected from even numbered sections to the 
distance of fifteen miles on either side of the 
tracks eqnal ih quantity to them. The con- 
struction of the road was to be simultaneously 
commenced at its northern and sonthern ter- 
mini, and when completed the branches were 
to be constructed. It was to be completed 
within ten years, in default of which the unsold 
lands were to revert to the United States, and 
for those sold the State was to pay the Govern- 
ment price. The minimum price of the alter- 
nate or odd sections of the Government land 
was raised from $1.25 to $2.50 per acre. While 
the publie lands were thus by the prospect of 
building this road rendered more salable at 
donble price, it followed that the General Gov- 
ernment not only lost nothing in dollars and 
cents, but tn point of fact was actually the 
gainer by this splendid gift. The land was 
taken out of the market for two years, and 
when restored in the fall of 1852, it, in fact, 
brought an average of $5 per acre. The grant 
was subject to the disposal of the Legislature, 
for the purpose specified, and the road and 
branches were to be and remain a public high- 
way for the use of the Government of the 
United States, free from all tolls either for the 
transportation of any troops, munitions or other 
property of the General Government. This 
provision, had it applied to the rolling stock as 
well as the use of the rails, would doubtless 
have saved the General Government, during the 
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rebellion, many hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars; but it has been construed adversely to 
the rights of the Government in this particular. 

Upon the passage of the bill, Mr. Douglas 
immediately prepared a petition signed by the 
Congressional delegation of all the States along 
the route of the road from Mobile north, de- 
seribing the probable location of the road and 
its branches through Illinois ; and requesting 


of the President the suspension of land sales . 
‘ was feared, would step in and swallow up the 


along the lines designated, which was immedi- 
ately done. 

The act of Congress threw upon the Legislat- 
ure of Tllinois the entire duty of making a pru- 
dent, wise and satisfactory disposition of the 
magnificent grant. The point of departure of 
the Chicago branch of the main track was not 
fixed by the act, and this delieate duty the Leg- 
islature, it was generally expected, would take 
in hand. Before the meeting of that body, in 
January, 1551, much contention pervaded the 
press of the State regarding the loeation of the 
main track, and particularly the routes of the 
branches. Many worthy and ambitious towns 
were arrayed against each other, The La Salle 
interests wanted the Chieago branch taken off 
at that point. Bloomington, looking to a con- 
tinnation of the Alton & Sangamon road (now 
the Chicago & Alton) to that place, wanted the 
Chicago braneli to connect her with the lake. 
Shelbyville, which was a point on the old line 
of the [linois Central, not dreaming but that 
she would have the miain track, was grasping 
for the departure thence of the Chicago branch 
also, and lost both. Another route, which 
ought to have commanded great strength, was 
proposed on the most direct line from Cairo, 
making the point of connection in Pulaski 
County, taking off the Galena branch at Mount 
Vernon, thence through Carlyle, Greenville, 
Hillsboro, Springfield, Peoria, Galena and on 
to Dubuque. But, of course, it was to the in- 
terests of the company to make the location 


where there was the largest amount of vacant | 


land that could be bronght within the belt of 
fifteen miles on either side of the road. And 
this proved the controlling influence ultimately, 
both in the location of the main track and its 
branches. 

Holbrook Charters ——One of the phantoms 
which loomed into public recognition, casting 
its shadow across the path of bright promise 
for the State, was what was known as the 
“Holbrook Charters,’ whose incorporators, it 


Congressional grant of land under the broad 
terms of their franchise. 

The interest of the people of [linois is now 
deeply concerned in the history of these “ Iol- 
brook Charters,” owing to the extraordinary 
discussion that arose in the last years of the 
lives of those two men, Sidney Breese and 
Stephen A. Douglas, in regard to the paternity 
of the Iflinois Central Railroad. Letters ad- 
dressed to the public through the press of the 
country were written by each of these men on 
the subject, and the people are yet undecided 
as to where the paternity of this enterprise be- 
longs. It is the widespread and profound 
interest among all our readers in anything that 
concerned these two eminent [}inoisans that is 
our apology for giving the history of the » Hol- 
brook Charters ” at length. 

“ The Cairo City Canal Company was orig- 
inally incorporated for the purpose of eon- 
structing dykes, levees or embankments, to 
secure and preserve Cairo City and adjacent 
lands against the freshets of the rivers. The 
cutting of the canal to unite the Mississippi 
with the Ohio through Cache River was also 
anthorized. In the fali of 1885, the Hon. 
Sidney Breese, through 1 well-constructed 
published letter, had first ealled attention to 
the plan of a central rz ‘, connecting 
the southern terminus « «he Illinois & 
Michigan Canal at Peru with the con- 
fluence of the Ohio and M*ssissippi Rivers 
at Cairo. An effort was m. .¢, 7* the special 
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session of 1835-36, to unite this project 
with the canal, for whieh an appropria- 
tion of $000,000 was granted. This fail- 
ing, a charter for the railroad was grant- 
ed, supplementing this project with the 


Cairo City Company, the corporators being | 


Darius B. Holbrook (who was also President 
of the company) and others. Application 
was then first made to Congress for aid by 
pre-emption. One year later, the State en- 
tered upon the great internal improvement sys- 
tem, and, unwilling to brook a rival, applied 
to the Cairo Company to surrender the eharter 
for the building of this railroad through the 
center of the State, which was complied with 
on condition that the State build the road on 
a route leading from Cairo through Vandalia, 
Shelbyville, Decatur, Bloomington, Pern, 
and via Dixon to Galena. The State ex- 
pended more than a million dollars, it is 
said, on this route, before the “grand system” 
collapsed in 1840. Subsequently, by act of 
March 6, 18438, the road, in the condition that 
it was abaudoned, was restored to the Cairo 
Company, under the title of the Great West- 
ern Railway Company, with a power to con- 
struct the road from Cairo by the places 
named to a puint at or near the southern ter- 
minus of the Hlinois & Michigan Canal, in 
such manner as they might deem most expe- 
dient. The Cairo Company was vested with 
the title and effects of the old Central Rail- 
road, All the nsual franchises were grant- 
ed to the Great Western Company as part of 
the Cairo Company, and in Section 18 it was 
added that ‘all lands that may come in pos- 
session of said company, whether by dona- 
tion or purchase,’ were pledged and mort- 
gaged in advance. as security for payments 
of bonds and obligations of the company. au- 
thorized to be issued and contracted under 
the provisions of the charter. By act of 
March 3, 1545, the charter of this Great 
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| Western Company was repealed; but, by act 
of February 10, 1$49, it was received for bene. 
fit of Cairo City & Canal Company, with the 
addition of some thirty names as incorpora- 
tors, taken from all parts of the State, many 
of whom were well-known politicians. The 
company thus revived was authorized in the 
construction of the Central Railroad, to ex- 
tend it on from the southern terminus of the 
eanal—La Salle—to Chieago, ‘in strict con- 
formity to all obligations, restrictions, powers 
and privileges of the act of 1543... The 
Governor was empowered to hold in trust, 
for the use and benefit of said company, 
whatever lands might be donated to the State 
by the General Government, to aid in the 
completion of the Central or Great Western 
Railway, subject to the conditions and pro- 
visions of the bill (then pending before Con- 
gress and expected to become a law) granting 
the subsidies of 3,000,000 aeres of land. 
The company was further authorized to re- 
ceive, hold and dispose of any and all lands 
secured to it by donation, pre-emption or 
otherwise. There were otber details of mi- 
nor importance, but these sufficiently indi. 


cate the scheme.” 

Here, substantially, is the outline of the 
final legislation that led to the building of 
the Central Railroad. And it was this idea 
| of 1835 whereon Judge Breese based his 
claim to the paternity of the great work. 

Judze Douglas had charge of the bill for 
the road in the United States Senate. He 
was radically opposed to the whole Holbrook 
scheme, because, as he warmly contended, it 


was a private scheme of speculation, if not 
peculation, and he frankly informed the cor. 
porators of the Great Western Railway that, 
unless they wholly stepped down and out, 
surrendered everything that had been granted 
them by the State, he wonld not press his 


bill to a final passage in the Senate, but 
F 
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would not even vote for it. Here the whole 
matter rested in uncertainty and doubt for 
some time, and the public press poured out 
charges and counter-charges, and negotia- 
tions looking to an adjustment satisfactory 
to all parties were frequently instituted, and 
as often came to naught. Jndge Douglas 
wonld accept no terms except an absolute and 
total surrender of everything that had been 
granted the Holbrook corporators, and he 
broadly based his action ou the grounds that 
it was better for the country that the whole 
scheme should perish rather than go into 
the hands of irresponsible private schem- 
ers. His great mind must have fully realized 
that he was taking immeasurable responsi- 
bilities—that he was called upon to act, in 


the face, too, of the opposition of many and — 


powerful political friends, in the most im- 
portant and vita] matter to the country that 
He must 
have realized that, while this was on its face 
local legislation to some extent, yet it was a 
part of the legislation unparalleled in its 
great and far-reaching consequences. Had 
Douglas been a mere demagogue, as has 


concerned nis whole political life. 


been charged by his enemies, he could have | 


here, by a mere negative assent, had easy 
sailing in smooth waters, and at the same 
time given the country the great railroad, 
with all its advantages. 
ly where he rose to the emergency—where 
his mind forecast the long future, and wonld 
not be corrupted. He could easily have 
dropped into this first attempt (if his judg- 
ment was right about it) to put on its feet a 
similar great scheme of national robbery and 
disgrace to that of the Union Pacific Rail- 
road. Had he been a dishonest man, he 
would have done so. There is one thing cer- 
tain—he had his own way in everything, 
withont compromising one jot or tittle of his 
judgment or conviction, and he gave the 


But here was exact- 


country one of the wisest and greatest leg- 
islative enactments that can be found in the 
law books of our continent. Millions of 
people are to-day reaping the frnits of his 
work that he gave them without robbing 
them of a cent or a drop of blood. Peace hath 
her victories as well as war. Indeed, war 
has none. Revolntions that strike off the 
heads of oppressors may have—often do. A 
free people that go into battles to repel in- 
vaders that come to enslave may be sacred 
men, treading upon sacred ground, but if it 
is an enslaved people, and the invaders prom- 
ise even a modicum of relief from their home 
oppressors, then it is pretty much like all 
war—a barbarous calamity, and a by-word of 
reproach to any one above a mere cannibal 
savage. 

The Holbrook party had the ear and confi- 
dence of the Illinois Legislature, but Doug- 
las was master of Illinois’ interests in the 
United States Senate. At the specia] session 
of fhe Legislature of 1549, he delivered a 
speech to that body, in which he attempted 
to demonstrate to it that a frand had been 
practiced upon it, and frankly tuld them that 
the important bill had been delayed and post- 
poned in Congress on account of the action 
of the Illinois Legislature. He further told 
them that Congress had an insuperable ob- 
jection to making the grant for the benefit of 
a private corporation. 

To obviate the objection of Judge Doug- 
las, Holbrook, on December 15, 1849, execnt- 
ed a promise of release to the Governor, a 
duplicate of which was transmitted to Doug- 
las at Washington. But he refused to ac- 
cept this asa valid and binding document 
upon the company, because, as he said, it 
was without the sanction or authority of the 
stockholders, or even the Board of Directors. 
While he did not impute such cunning de- 
signs to any one, yet he believed this release 
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left it in the condition which would enable 
it to take all the lands granted, divide them 
among its stockholders, and retain its char- 
tered privileges without building the road. 
He wonld not give his approval to any scheme 
by which the State could possibly be deprived 
of any of the benefits resulting from the ex- 
pected grant. For the protection of the 
State, and as an assurance to Congress, the 
execution of a full and complete release of 
all rights and privileges, and a surrender of 
the charters, and all acts or parcels of acts 
supplemental or amendatory thereof or relat- 
ing in anywise to the Central Railroad, 
so as to leave the State, through its Legis- 
lature, free to make such dispositions of the 
lands, and such arrangement for the con- 
struction of the road, as might be deemed 
best, was demanded. 

This absolute release was executed, and 
one copy furnished the Governor and the 
other to Judge Douglas at Washington. Judge 
Douglas was satisfied with this release. and 
he pressed the bill to an immediate passage. 

After the passage of the bill granting the 
land by Congress. there arose many doubts 
and misgiving in the minds of the people of 
Illinois as to the sufficiency of the release, 
and the matter was freely canvassed pending 
the election of the Legislature, which was to 
dispose of the splendid donation of the best 
interests of the State, regardless of local con- 
siderations or sectional desires. The claim 
was set up that the Cairo Company could and 
would repudiate the relinquishment of its 
charters, or use some expedient to induce the 
General Assembly to fail in accepting it ac- 
cording to its second stipulation, which would 
enable that concern to resume its former po- 
sition, and grasp the large grant of land uu- 
der the provisions of its charter of 1849. On 
September 25, 1850, D. B. Holbrook, from 
New York, wrote a curious and puzzling let- 


ter on the subject, which was published in 
an Illinois paper and floated through the 
press for some time. This letter gave color 
to the fears of the people, particularly the 
opening sentence of it. “I can truly say 
that I am under obligations to those who, 
with Gov. Casey, prevented the repeal of the 
charter of the Great Western Railway Com- 
pany. It was granted in good faith, and 
under no other that the State can now grant. 
* * * * We are now sure that the road 
from Cairo to Peru, Galena and Chicago will 
be built. I am now organizing the company, 
to commence the work this fall, and to put a 
large part of the road under contract as early 
as possible. We shall make the road on the 
old line of the Central route, through Vanda- 
lia, Shelbyville, Decatur and Bloomington. 
I rejoice with the people of Illinois that this 
important road to the whole State will now be 
made.” 

This singular letter was as a fire-bell at 
night to many a voter in the State. 1t was 
construed as a pretension on the part of the 
President of the old Holbrook charter that 
the State conld not grant any other charter 
than that which this company already owned. 
Many read the letter as an open repudiation 
of the release, and believed it had been writ 
ten and published for the solo purpose of 
warning the people of their intentions. 
Here, too, was a claim to a share in the glory 
of procuring the grant from Congress, and 
the assertion that his company was ready to 
resume the work (mentioning the old route 
of the road), bordered closely upon the as- 
sertion that the Cairo Company deemed itself 
master of the situation. 

Another straw indicating the shifting 
winds was « vile and coarse attack upov 
Judge Douglas in a Chicago paper published 
in the Holbrook interest, as follows: 

“Judge Douglas has declared the first re- 
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lease of the Cairo Company illegal and de- 
fective, but that he obtained a second one 
that was legal before he would vote for the 
grant of land. That will likely be found 
equally so (that is, defective as the first). 
For, although he is an ex-Judge, it is doubt- 
ed if he knows enough law to either dictate 
or draw a legal release in such a case, and his 
whole concern in the matter may be looked 
upon as much a piece of political trickery as 
his bragging abont it is bombastic, and that 
he had no more intlnence in procuring the 
grant than the barking of a poodledog. * * 
The Cairo Company has never asked any- 
thing of the State but the privilege to ex- 
pend their own money in it, which would 
never injure, but do much good, to the State. 
* * * Tf Breese and Casey and Holbrook 
ean be killed off by the politicians of Illi- 
nois, look out for more plunder.” 

These pretensions plainly show that the 
apprehensions of the people were not ground. 
less, particularly when it is remembered that 
there is to this day no positive evidence that 
the release executed in New York had ever 
been signed or duly authorized by the Illi- 
nois corporators, and when the Legislature 
did meet, it was soon wanifest that the 
Cairo Companies had secured friends in that 
body. But, when bafiled at every turn by 
Douglas, a new and a yet bolder scheme was 
inaugurated aud presented to the Legislature, 
When the Legislature met to pass the Cen- 
tral charter, one of she first things that met 
the members was a voluminous printed bill 
for a charter, which was simply a proposition 
to place this grand enterprise into the hands 
of the State bondholders 
bank added to the scheme. It was known as 
the bondholder’s plan. The provisions of this 
extraordinary bill contained about as hard a 
bargain as “creditor ever offered bondsman,” 


with a wild-cat 


ment of the United States. It was coolly 
proposed, among the provisions, that the 
State appoint Commissioners to locate the 
road, survey the route for the main stem and 
branches, and select the lands granted by 
Congress, all at the expense of the State; 
agents were further to be appointed by the 
Governor to apply to land-holders along the 
routes who might be benefited by the road, 
for subscriptions, also at the expense of the 
State; any person subscribing money shall be 
entitled to draw interest upon the amount at 
— per cent per annum from the day of said 
advance, and shall be entitled to designate 
and register an amount of “New Internal Im- 
provement Stock of this State” equal to four 
times the amount subscribed, or of stock of 
this State known as “Interest Bonds” equal to 
three times the money so advanced; and stock 
so subseribed may be registered at the ageney 
of the State of Illinois, in the city of New 
York, by the party subscribing, or by any 
other person to whom they may assign the 
right, at any time after paying the subserip- 
tion, in proportion to the amount paid; and 
said stock shall be indorsed, registered and 
signed by the ayent appointed by the Gov- 
ernor for the purpose, and a copy of said 
register shall be filed in the office of Auditor 
of Public Accounts, as evidence to show the 
particular stock secured, or as herein pro- 
vided for. 

The lands were to be conveyed by the 
State to the managers of the road: to be by 
them offered for sale upon the completion of 
sections of sixty miles, expenses to be paid 
by the State: the money was to go to the 
managers, but the State was to receive cer- 
tificates of stock for the same. They ap- 
pointed their own managers, and the State 
was to pay two of them $2,500 a year each, 
and all the others were to get $1,500 a vear 


or as Credit Mobilier ever offered the Govern- ! each. These were very big salaries for those 
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days of democratic simplicity. The company, 
with the sanction of the Governor, was to 
purchase iron, ete., pledging the road for 
payment: and the road stock and property to 


be exempt from all taxation. To this ad- 


mirable scheme of plunder were added pro- | 


visions for a bank attachment to the concern, 
to be organized under the general banking 
law of the State. to be adopted at the session 
of the Legislature granting the charter. It 
wound up with the magnificent proviso, 
if the constitution was changed or amended, 
such as was pending (it failed, however, to 
carry), changing the 2 per cent mill tax to a 
sinking fund to be generally applied in re- 
demption of the State debt, that then the 
stock registered in this act should also par- 
ticipate in the proceeds thereof. 

Such were the salient points in the bond- 
holders’ magnificent scheme of robbery. For 
boldness and unblushing impudence it has 
never been excelled, and it has only been 
equaled in this respect by its stupid frank- 


ness in admitting and proclaiming its own | 


venality and rascality. It was a bold and 
daring attempt to fasten upon the State a 
horde of high-salaried officials to eat out the 
sustenance of the people. empowering the 
company to increase at pleasure its officials, 
and fix their compensation; and to holders of 
interest bonds—then worth but little in the 
market—it offered the control of the road to 
four times their actual outlay; to mortgage 
it for iron, attach a wild-cat bank to the en- 
terprise and strangle it. It bore the brands 
of its own infamy upon its face, and to the 
eternal good fortune of the people of the 
West, so plainly was this seen by all that it 
was unceremoniously scotched and killed. 
Perhaps, from all these things combined, 
and the further fact that, as the people dis- 
cussed the measure, the magnitude of the 


gift by the Government was so overpowering | the idea. 


to the minds of many that an opposition arose 
to turning over to any private corporation 
this golden fountain. There was that foolish 
chimera of the State policy also ready to step 
to the front upon the slightest pretext, al- 
though its career had already nearly stran- 
gled and maimed the young State of Illinois, 
and spread only bankruptey and desolation 
along its entire path, and all over the State 
it had its uneonvinetble followers and prose- 
lytes. These, too, were besieging the Legis- 
lature with their Utopian schemes. They 
argued that the State should alone act, and, 
keeping everything within itself, build the 
700 miles of railroad, pay off the public debt 
of many millions. and, by wise State man- 
agement, make all its own people rich. Mr. 
John 8. Wright, of Chicago, published a 
pamphlet, insisting that the State would be 
everlastingly dishonored if the Legislature 
did not devise laws to build the road, and 
disenthral] the State of its enormous debt out 
of the avails of the land grant. 

Tt was soon a developed fact in the Legis- 
lature that efforts on the part of the Holbrook 
influence for delay were being strenuously 
put forth, in the hope that this might revive 
the Cairo charter. To this end, a resolution 
was offered in the Senate instructing the 
Committee on Internal Improvements to pre- 
pare and bring ina bill providing for the ap. 
pointment of agents to locate the road, with 
the view to further construction, and to select. 
the lands under the grant of Congress. 

These were some of the obstacles and as- 
saults that were made upon the enterprise 
when it was in its budding state, and which 
Judge Douglas was called upon to guard and 
defend it against, and to all these were added 
the jealousies and bickeringsthat were raised 
at every stage of the work, by genuine and 
by false claimants, to a part of the credit of 
It is to be regretted that Judge 
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Breese and Judge Douglas were ever driven 
into any controversy in reference thereto. 
And it is only now that they have both gone, 
when they are silent forever, and their works 
alone may speak for them, that men may dis- 
passionately look into the merits of that con- 
troversy of paternity. It is highly probable, 
from quotations and facts already given, that 
Judge Breese had formulated in his own 
mind—partly his own and probably partly 
other ideas—what resulted and was event- 
nally the Central Railroad. And when he was 
in the United States Senate. he did all he 
could to hasten the good work. There is 
but little doubt but that he aad other men 
were not only dreaming dreams that were to 
become a real road some day, but they were 
moving forward in the actual work. But it 
is doubifui that, without Judge Douglas, we 
would ever have had the Central road as we 
pow have it—the richest jewel, to be un- 
tainted with corruption—that ever came from 
a national or Stace legislation. The two 
great and invaluable ideas that are unques- 
tionably due to Judge Douglas are the idea 
of giving each alternate section of land and 
doubling the Government price of the re- 
mainder, and the watchful and rigid exelu- 
sion of all jobbery from the enterprise, 
Let the others be awarded to 
the memory of Judge Breese. Thus are di- 
vided and abundant honors for both. 

In the perpetually increasing grandeur and 
glory of this master-work of modern time, 
there is so much, so rich a legacy of respect 
and gratitude, flowing like the ever-gather- 
ing river, bearing immeasurable tributes of 
wealth, happiness and gratitude to the mill- 
ions of people in the Mississippi Valley, that 


These are his. 


Illinois may well say to her two noble and 
ambitious sons, peace and amity, “ for in thy 
Father's house there is enough and to spare.” 

There was nothing in the lives of the two 
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men —Douglas and Breese—that those who 
have in keeping their memories should ever 
permit to clash and jar the one against the 
other. Breese was a great and pure jurist, 
and it was here he toiled, and his genius 
built his enduring monument. Douglas was 
a statesman—the most difficult place in life 
for genius to properly assert itself and rear 
its tenement among the immortals. It has 
been said by a great philosopher that slate- 
craft, in its whole nature and conditions, is 
an inferior plane of life, from whence it is 
nest toimpossible for true greatness to spring 
forth, that great measures of law are simply 
compromises—temporary expedients-—and it 
is of necessity their nature to decay, and 
soon they have passed away; that their 
effects are short-lived, and at best they are 
merely the developed one-half, or part, at 
least, of the ideal of the statesman. The 
great Burke realized this in his young and 
better days, to the extent that it is said to 
have cast a gloom over his life. But in the 
face of the saying of the philosopher, it is a 
trnth, and will so remain forever, that men 
are, after all, dispassionately judged at some 
time by their posterity, according to the real 
and true work of their lives. When this just 


| judgment comes—and if it is not here now, 


it will come—Stephen A. Douglas will take 
his place, easily and naturally, as the pre- 


| eminently great man that INinois has yet 


produced. This is not prediction; it is the 
assertion of a simple, palpable truth. The 
mob, “with stinking breaths and greasy caps,” 
may not have run after him shouting “ Live 
forever!” But of this a just posterity will 
make no inquiry. They will inquire of him. 
as they will of all: In life, what did you do 
for the permanent good of men? And his- 
tory will point to the Central Railroad, by 
which the greatness and glory of Illinois— 
more than could al] the battle-fields in history 
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—is proudly tixed, and the comfort and hap- 
piness of her millions of people secured be- 
yond peradventure. One other act of Doug- 
las’ life should and will be placed by this as 

a companion piece, namely: When the Illi- 

nois Legislature, of which Douglas was then 

a member, had concluded to repudiate its 

State debt. When Douglas heard of it, on 

his sick bed, he had himself carried into the 

hall upon a stretcher. The matter was un- 
dergoing a closing discussion. He was not 
able to rise from his sick couch and speak, as 
he only would or conld have spoken, upon 
sneh an oceasion, so he wrote and sent to the 

Clerk the following: “ Resolved, That Ili- 

nois will be honest if she never pays a cent.” 

And repudiation was instantly killed for- 
ever in Illinois, Are not these two acts 
properly denominated companion pieees? The 
one saved the honor and credit of the State; 
the other created her wealth, her greatness 
and her glory. 

When the General Assembly of 1851 met, 
there were wealthy capitalists represented 
there, who proffered, in the most equitable 
and generous terms, to build the railroad and 
its branches, as the following memorial will 
fully explain: 

To toe MWoNoRABLE, THE SENATORS AND RePRE- 
SENTATIVES OF THE STATE OF 1LD1NO1S, IN THE 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY CONVENED: 

The memorial of Robert Schuyler, George Gris- 
wold, Gouverner Morris, Jonathan Sturgis, George 
W. Ludlow and John F. A. Sandford, of the city 
of New York, and David A. Neal, Franklin Haven 
and Robert Rantoul, Jr.. of Boston and vicinity, 
respectfully represent: 

Having examined and considered an act of Con- 
gress of the United States, whereby land is donated 
for the purpose of insuring the construction of a 
railrowl from Cairo, at the mouth of the Ohio, to 
Galena und northwest angle of the State of Ilinois, 
with a branch extending to Chicago, on Lake Mich- 
igau, on certain conditions therein expressed; and 
having alxo examined the resources of the tract of 
country through which it is proposed that said rail- 
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road shall pass, and the amount of cost and space 
of time necessary to construct the same, the sub- 
scrihers propose to form a company, with such 
stockholders as they may associate with them, in- 
eluding among their number persons of large expe- 
rience in the construction of several of the principal 
railroads in the United States, and of means and 
credit sufficient to place beyond doubt their ability 
to perform what they hereinafter propose, make the 
following offer to the State of Iinois for their con 
sideration: 

The company so formed by the subscribers will, 
under the authority and direction of the State of 
Illinois, fully and faithfully perform the several 
conditions, and execute the trust in the said act of 
Congress contained. And will build a railroad, 
with branches between the termini set forth in said 
act, with a single track, and complete the same, 
ready for merchandise and passengers, on or before 
the 4th day of July, which will be in the year of our 
Lord 1854. 

And said railroad shall be, in all respects, as well 
and thoroughly built as the railroad running from 
Boston to Alhany, with such improvements thereon 
as experience has showu to be desirable and expe- 
dient, and shall be equipped in a manner snitable 
to the business to be accommodated thereby. 

And the said company, from and after the com- 
pletion of said road, will pay to the State of Illinois, 
annually, — per cent of the gross earnings of said 
road, without deduction or charge of expenses, or 
for any other nratter or cause: Provided, That the 
State of Hlinois will grant to the subscribers a char- 
ter of incorporation, witb terms mutually advantaye- 
ous, With powers and limitations as they, in their 
wisdom, may think fit, as shall he accepted by said 
company, and as will sufficiently remunerate the 
subscribers for their care, labor and expenditure in 
that behalf incurred, and will enable them to avail 
themselves of lands donated by said act, to raise 
the funds, or portion of the funds, necessary for the 
construction and equipment of said road. 


Mr. Rantoul, one of the memorialists, was 
the aceredited agent of the others, with full 
power to act. He attended personally at 
Springfield during the sitting of the Legisla- 
ture, and the above proposition, coming from 
gentlemen of sueh high financial standing, 
was very favorably received from his hands, 
partieularly as it offered a completion of the 
road and its branches in a much shorter space 
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of time than was by any one anticipated. 
He was willing to adjust the conditions of 
the contract so as to render the completion of | 
the road certain, and without a possibility of | 
the misapplication of the lands, or the be- 
stowal of a monopoly upon the company, 
which was ready to give any guarantee that 
might reasonably be asked to guard the State 
against loss from defaleation, both as respect- 
ed the prosecution of the work and the ap- 
plication of the proceeds of the sales of the 
lands. 

These terms were made the basis, ulti- 
mately, of the Central Railroad charter. 

This bill, wise and just as it was, lingered 
in the Legislature. Many amendments were 
offered and rejected, such as requiring pay- 


ment for the right of way to pre-emptionists 
or settlers upon the Government land, the 
same as to actual owners, thongh their bene- 
fits and the enhanced value of the land would 
be many hundred per cent. ‘fhe point of di- 
vergence for the Chicago Branch was stren- 
uously attempted to be fixed, but was finally 
left with the company anywhere “ north of 
the parallel of 39° 30’ of north latitnde. 
Much discussion was‘had upon the location 
of the main line, what towns it should touch 
between the termini designated in the Con- 
gressional grant, but all intermediate points 
failed of being fixed in the act except a sin- 
gle one--the northeast corner of Township 
21 west, Range 2 east, Third Principal Mer- 
idian, from which the road, in its course, 
should not vary more than five miles, which 
was effected by Gen. Gridley, of the Senate, 
and by which the towns of Decatur, Clinton 
and Bloomington were assured the road. 
It will be remembered that the memorialists, 
in their proposition to the Legislature to, ob- 
tain the charter, offered, among other things, 
to pay the State of Illinois annually a cer- 
tain per centum of the gross earnings of the 


road, without deduction for expense or other 
cause. The amount was left blank, to fix 
which, however, became subsequently a mat- 
ter of no little trouble and scheming. In 
the first gush of desire to obtain the splen- 
did grant of land from the State, it is said 
the corporators would have readily consented 
to fill this blank at 10 per centum of the 
gross earnings. - But unfortunately for the 
people aud the treasury, the railroad, it is 
said, employed W. H. Bissell, then a mem- 
ber of Congress, as their attorney, and that 
he left his place in Washington and attended 
at Springfield in the capacity of a lobbyist 
for the company, and the result was the 
State conceded a reduction of 3 per cent from 
that figure, the amount being fixed at 7 per 
centum, and that in lieu of all taxes, State or 
local, this 7 per cent tax yields the State 
about half a million dollars annually. From 
time to time, efforts have been made by the 
road to get rid of paying into the State 
Treasury this 7 per cent tax, and against 
which the people clamored so much that the 
last State Constitutional Convention fixed the 
matter irrevocably in the orgunic law of the 
State, which places the subject beyond the 
contro] or meddling of the Legislature. 

In the Legislature, after procrastinating 
action until the heel of the session, Mr. J. L. 
D. Morrison, of the Senate, brought in a 
substitute for the pending bill, which, after 
being amended in several particulars, was 
finally passed with but two dissenting votes, 
and at once the Honse took up the Senate bill 
and passed it without amendment, also by 
two dissenting votes, and it became a law 
February 10, 1851. 

In the following spring, surveys were com- 
menced, and the good people of Chicago were 
at once alarmed, fearing that the branch road 


‘would be earried to the Indiana line to form 


a jnuction with the Michigan Central, and 
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thus practically become an extension of the 
latter road to Cairo, leaving Chicago north- 
ward of this thoroughfare about twenty or 
thirty miles. 

Mr. Douglas was appealed to; he replied 
at length, denying the power of the company 
to do so, citing the langnage of the charter 
that the Chicago Branch should diverge 
“from the main trunk ata point north of the 
parallel 89° 30’ and running by the most eli- 
gible route into the city of Chicago.” That 
one object of the grant of land by Congress 
was to render salable the public lands in II- 
linois, which had been twenty or thirty years 
in the market, ete. 

There was some delay in the commence- 
ment of the work, occasioned by the Com- 
missioner of the General Land office at 
Washington, Justin Butterfield. The com- 
pany had negotiated a loan of $400,000, but 
before it could be consummated it was neces- 
sary that there should be a conveyance of 
land from the Government. The Commis- 
sioner, who was from Chicago, construed the 
grant as entitling the company to lands for 
the branch on a straight line to Chicago, 
which would avoid the junction with the 
Michigan Central. But this decision was 
reversed by the President and Secretary of 
the Interior. 

In March, 1852, the necessary documents 
of conveyance were finally secured, contracts 
were let and the work commenced and carried 
forward with little or no interruption to com- 
pletion. 

It will be remembered that the memorial- 
ists offered to complete the road within three 
years from the time of commencement. They 
kept their word, not only in this, but in every 
respect. 

In the latter part of 1852, John F. Ber- 
nard, who had a contract extending from near 
Mattoon to Centralia, a distance of seventy- 


five miles, commenced the work, and, as early 
as 1854, a construction train roused up the 
long sleeping silence of the wilderness with 
its echoes, as if carried men and materials 
from point to point, where the workmen were 
engaged in large numbers. Barnard and his 
immediate employes made their temporary 
home at Ewington, and their advent and 
presence there was a marked change in the 
face of affairs. 
were of course in tents, huts and cabins along 
the line of the road. He opened a supply 
store at Ewington, and here great crowds of 
laborers assembled on pay day, and numerous 
extravagant frolics were sometimes indulged 
in by the men. The police force and regu- 
lations of the county were so meager that, in 
the face of these sometimes boisterous gather- 
ings, they could offer little or no obstacle to 
any extravagancies the crowd saw proper to 


His large force of workmon 


engage in. But considering the large force 
of Barnard’s men—men who felt they were 
only transient inhabitants, who realized that 
there was little or nothing to restrain any 
outbreak they might make, there was in fact 
little or no serious lawlessness among them. 
For nearly three years the force vf men in this 
county was from three to srx hundred; these 
were scaticred in squads through the entire 
county, the heaviest force being at what was 
called the “ Patch,” at the Little Wabash 
Crossing, in the southern part of the county. 
When Effingham had grown to be sufficiently 
large to furnish a doggery occasionally, a 
squad from the “ Patch” would come up and 
a few miscellaneous street rows was the result, 
but just here the early education of the young 
pioneers was of signal use and value as it 
made short and rough work of the gentlemen 
from the “ Patch,” and this probably had the 
happy effect of putting a check upon these 
visitations, and those men would only after- 
ward appear as mere stragglers, who, when 
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drunk enough, would, without complaint, go 
to the lock-up and sleep off their debauch, 
and then pay their fine and costs and quietly 
go home. A goodly number boarded here, 
and they were as peaceable, quiet and indus- 
trious citizens as we had. 

A man by the name of McNutt was a sub- 
contractor from Green Creek, north, nearly 
opposite this city. But a little south 
for a distance of two miles, J. F. Schwer- 
man was the sub-contractor. And the re- 
markable fact of a man and his family lit- 
erally building that length of road almost 
alone and unaided, was an instance of toil 
and labor, never excelled in the county, if 
anywhere. It is said that they literally 
worked day and night, and that the wife 
would go home, cook the food and return 
with it, and the husband did imuch of his 
sleeping by sticking his spade in the ground 
and sitting, leaning against it, slept. South 
of Schwerman’s contract, a man named Whip- 
ple was the contractor. Freeman and Will- 
iam Williamson, assisted by E. C. Van Horn, 
had charge of the carpenter work pretty much 
along Barnard’s entire line. 

In the latter part of 1855 the road was fin- 
ished and freight trains commenced running. 
The first regular passenger train, on schedule 
time, passed over the road from Chicago to 
Cairo, January 1, 1856. 

After the great work had been crowned 


with a successful completion of the road, and | 


all conld begin to realize its importance and 
value to the whole country. different parties 
came forward eager to claim the paternity 
of the original idea that had borne such a rich 
fruition. Of all these there are none worthy 
of notice here except Douglas and Breese. The 
real facts are that, like the engine, the spin- 
ning-jenny and nearly all the the great and 
benign iuventions that have been given to the 
world, it was an idea or discovery that had 


grown from gradual accretions received from 
many different busy minds. In the inception, 
too much credit cannot be awarded to Judge 
Breese and his co-laborers, and yet the mas- 
ter work of putting it in its present living 
shape is due almost exclusively to Judge 
Douglas. As already intimated in this chap- 
ter, it was in some respects a misfortune that 
any jealonsies should have arisen between 
those two eminent sons of Illinois. In their 
young political lives, they had to some extent 
crossed each other’s paths, and this no doubt 
helped to pave the way to some of the spirit 
of gentle carping that marked the newspaper 
squibs that passed between them on this sub- 
ject, and we known of no more fitting coneln- 
sion to this subject than the following sub- 
joined synopsis of what passed between these 
two men upon the question of the road's pa- 
ternity. 

Judge Breese had been a Senator in Con- 
gress to March 4, 1849, when he was suc- 
ceeded by James Shields. In 1850, he was 
a member of the Illinois Legislature. Under 
date December 23, 1850, among other things 
in reply to the Illinois State Register, re- 
garding his favoring the “ Holbrook Char- 
ters,” he says: 

“The Central Railroad has been a control- 
ling object with me for more than fifteen 
years, and I would sacritice all my personal 
advantages to see it made. These fellows 
who are making such an ado about if now 
have been whipped into its support. They 
are not for it now, and do not desire to have 
it made because I get the credit of it. This 
is inevitable. I must have the credit of it, 
for I originated it in 1835, and, when in the 
Senate, passed three different bills through 
that body to aid in its construction. My 
successor had an easy task, as I had opened 
the way for him. It was the argument con- 
tained in my reports that silenced all oppo- 
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I claim 
it from 


sition and made its passage easy, 
the credit and no one can take 
me.” 

This came to the notice of Senator Dong- 
Jas, at Washington, who took occasion to re- 
ply on January 5, 1851, at length, giving a 
detailed history of all the efforts made in 
Congress to procure pre-emption rights for 
the benefit of a private company (the Hol- 
brook) and “I was the advocate of alternate 
sections to the State.” This letter is long 
and very interesting and may be found in 
the Illinois State Register of that date. 

Judge Breese rejoined under date of Jann- 
ary 20, 1851, through the columns of the 
same paper, at great length, claiming that 
besides seeking to obtain pre-emption aid, he 
also was first to introduce “a bill for an ab- 
solute grant of the alternate sections for the 
Central and Northern Cross Railroads,” but 
finding no favorable time to eal] it up, it 
failed. “It was known from my first en- 


trance into Congress that I would accomplish | 
. quiry further. 


the measure, in some shape, if possible,” 
but the Dlinois members of the House, he 
asserts, took no interest in the passage of any 
law for the benefit of the Central road, either 
by grant or pre-emption. He claims no 
share in the passage of the law of 1850. 


“Your (Douglas) claim shall not, with my | 


consent, be disparaged, nor those of your as- 
sociates. I will myself weave your chaplet 
and place it, with no envious hands, upon 
your brow. At the same time you shall do me 
I claim to have first projected this 
great road, in my letter of 1885, and in the 
judgment of impartial and disinterested men, 
my claim will be avowed. I have said and 
written more in favor of it than any other. 


justice. 


it, and when iy last resting-place shall be 
marked with the cold marble which gratitude 
or affection may erect, [ desire for it no other 


ti 


inscription than this, that “He who sleeps 
beneath it projected the Central Railroad.” 
In the same communication he cited his 
letter of October 16, 1835, to John Y. Saw- 
yer, in which the plan of the Central Rail- 
raod was first ever shadowed, which letter 
opens as follows: “Having some leisure from 
the labor of my circuit, I am induced to de- 


| vote portion of it in giving to the public a 


plan, the outline of which was suggested to 
me by an intelligent friend in Bond County, 
a few days since.” It is supposed that this 
was Hon. W. 8. Wait. 

To this Douglas, under date of Washing- 
ton, February 22, 1851, surrejoins at con- 
siderable length, and in reference to this 
opening sentence in the Sawyer letter, he ex- 
claims: “How is this! The father of the 
Central Railroad, with a Christian meekness 
worthy of all praise, kindly consents to be 
the reputed parent of a hopeful son begotten 
for him by an intelligent friend in a neigh- 
boring county. J forbear pushing this in- - 
It involves a question of mor- 
als too nice, of domestic relations too delicate 
for me to expose to the public gaze. 
much, however, a3 you have furnished me 
with becoming gravity, the epitaph you de- 
sire engrossed upon your tomb, when called 
upon to pay the last debt of nature, you will 
allow me to suggest that as such an inserip- 
tion is a solemn and a sacred thing, and 
truth its essential ingredient, would it not 
be well to make a slight modification, so as 


Inas- 


to correspond with the facts as stated in your 


| letter to Sawyer, which would make it read 
| thus, in your letter to me: 


“<¢Tt has been the highest object of my am- 


, bition to accomplish the Central Railroad, 
It has been the highest object to accomplish — 


and when my last resting-place shall be 
marked by the cold marble which gratitude 
or affection may erect, I desire for it no 
other inscription than this: ‘“‘ He who sleeps 
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beneath this stone voluntarily consented to 
become the putative father of a lovely child, 
called the Central Railroad, and begotten for 
him by an intelligent friend in the county of 
Bond.” ” 

Here all correspondence seems to have 
stopped, 

The Vandalia Line.--One of Bond Coun- 
ty’s oldest and most respected citizens, Hon. 
W. 5. Wait, in a letter to B. Gratz Brown, 
June, 1863, makes the best introduction to 
the history of the rise and progress of the 
St. Louis, Vandalia & Terre Haute Railroad. 
He says: “The railroad projected so early as 
1835, to run from St. Louis to Terre Haute, 
was intended as a direct line of railway to 
the Atlantic cities, and its first survey was 
taken over the exact line of the great Cum- 
berland road. We applied to Illinois Legis- 


lature for a charter in 1846, but were op-_ 


posed by rival interests, that finally succeed. 
ed in establishing two lines of railroad con- 
necting St. Louis with the Wabash—one by 
a line running north, and the other by a line 
running south of our survey, thus demon- 
strating by the unfailing test of physical ge- 
ography that our line is the central and true 
one. The two rival lines alluded to, viz., 
Terre Haute & Alton and Ohio & Mississippi. 
We organized ow company with the name of 
the Mississippi & Atlantic Company, in 1850, 
by virtue of a general railroad law passed 
the year previous, and immediately accom- 
plished a survey. An adverse decision of 
our Supreme Court led us to accept the offer 
of Eastern capitalists to help us through, 
who immediately took nine-tenths of our 
stock, and gave us John Brough for Presi- 
dent. Our right to contract was finally con- 
firmed, in February, 1854, the road put un- 
der contract and the work commenced. The 
shock given to all railroad enterprises by the 
“Schuyler fraud” suspended operations, and 


before confidence was restored, the controlling 
power, which was enthroned in Wall street, 
had arrived at the conclusion, as afterward 
discovered, to proceed no farther in the con- 
struction of the Mississippi & Atlantic Rail- 
road. 
themselves, the Eastern manager amused us 
for several years with the hope that they 
were still determined to prosecute the work. 
When we were finally convinced of the in- 
tentional deception, we abandoned the old 


For purposes best understood by 


charter and instituted a new company, under 
the name of the Highland & St. Louis Rail- 
road Company, with power to build and 
complete by sections the entire road from St. 
Louis to Terre Hante. The charter was ob- 
tained in February, 1859, with the determi- 
nation on the part of the Highland corpora- 
tors to make no delay in constructing the 
section connecting them with St. Louis, but 
were prevented at the outset by difficulties 
since overcome, and afterward by the exist- 
ing rebellion.” 

This public letter portrays some of the 
chief difficulties with which the friends of 
this road had to contend. “State policy,” 
the stupidest folly rational men ever engaged 
in, was openly urged by many of the leading 
men north and south of the “ Brough road,” 
as it was generally called. Hon. Sidney 
Breese, a long resident of Carlisle, on the 
line of the Ohio & Mississippi Railroad, pub- 
licly declared for that doctrine “ that it was 
to the interest of the State to encourage that 
policy that would build the most roads 
through the State; that the north and south 
roads (alluded to in Wait’s letter) should 
first be allowed to get into successful opera- 
tion, when the Central line should then be 
chartered. as the merits of that lne would 
insure the bnilding of the road, on that line 
at once. giving to Middle Ilinois three roads 
instead of one, as the chartering of the Cen- 
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tral line first would be a death blow to the 
other two, at least for many long years to 
come.” Mr. Wait replied immediately, say- 
ing if was the first instance he had ever 
known where the merits of a railroad line had 
been urged as a reason why it should not 
meet with merited encouragement, and after 
more than $100,000 had been expended on 
the “ Brough road.” Further work was there- 
fore suspended. 

In February, 1865, the rebellion nearing its 
close, the people along the “ Central Line,” 
or “ Brough ” survey, again renewed their 
petition to the Illinois Legislature for nego- 
tiation of their right to build their railroad 
on their own long-cherished route. 

Mr. William Plant, who has been Secretary 
of the road from its inception, and is still in 
this position, furnishes the following facts of 
the history of the road: 

On the 10th‘ of Vebruary, 1865, a liberal 
charter was granted for building the present 
St. Louis, Vandalia & Terre Haute Railroad. 
The ine was designated in the charter as 
“commencing on the left bank of the Missis- 
sippi, opposite St. Louis, running thence 
eastward through Greenville, the county seat 
of Bond County, and through Vandalia by 
the inost eligible route, to a point on the 
River Wabash.” The persons named as in- 
corporators were Henry Wing, 5. W. Little, 
John S. Dewey, Andrew Mills, Solomon 
Keptli, Garrett Crownover, Curtis Blakeman, 
William $. Smith, Charles Hoile, William 
S. Wait, John B. Hunter, Williamson Plant, 
Andrew G. Henry, Jedediah F. Alexander, 
Nathaniel M. MeCurdy, Angust H. Deick- 
man, Hbenezer Capps, Frederick Remann, 
Matthias Fehren, Michael Lynch, Thomas L. 
Vest, J. F. Waschefort, Samuel W. Quinn, 
Chauncey Rose and Joseph H. Morgan. 

Kifingham County took a deep interest in 
the road, and called upon her sister counties 


along the line to aid in pushing forward the 
work. Donglas Township (City of lfiing- 
ham) subseribed $50,000; Teutopolis, $15,- 
000; Moccasin, $5,000; Summit, $10,000, 
with 10 per cent interest annually. This in- 
debtedness has been promptly met as it ma- 
tured. 

The first meeting of the Board of Corpora- 
tors met at Vandalia, Ill, on the 14th day of 
Noveiaber, 1865, for the purpose of organiz- 
ing and electing a board of nine directors, 
with the following result: John Schofield and 
Charles Dunean, Clark County; Samuel 
Quinn, Cumberland County; J. P. M. How- 
ard and 8. W. Little, Efingham; C. Floyd, 
Jones and F, Reemaer, Fayette; William 5. 
Smith and Williamson Plant, Bond County. 

At the first meeting of the Board of Di- 
rectors, held at Effingham on the 22d day of 
November, 1865, for the purpose of electing 
the first officers of the company, J. P. M. 
Howard was elected President, and William- 
son Plant, Secretary. 

Through the intlaence of E. C. Rice, who 
was Chief Engineer of the “Brough” survey, 
and had made estimates for the work under 
the same, Gen. E. F. Winslow, a gentle- 
man of great energy and considerable rail- 
road experience, after various propositions 
being made to build part of the line, or parts 
of the road, contracted, August 22, 1866, to 
build the entire line from the “ west bank of 
the Wabash to the east end of the dyke at T]- 
linois town.” The contract was finally rat- 
ified at a meeting of the Board of Direct- 
ors, held at Vandalia November 14, 1566. 
An additional agreement was entered into 
November 28, 1866, and made part of the 
original contract. 

The first shock received by the railroad 
company in the outset, was the lamented 
death of its earnest leader and judicious 
friend, Hon. W. 5. Wait, July 17, 1865, 


1l4 


thereby depriving it of his mature judg- 
ment and wise counsel in carrying out and 
making the contract about to be entered into 
for the building of the road under the char- 
ter so recently obtained from the Legisla- 
ture. 

In 1867, first mortgage bonds were put on 
the “ property. rights. franchises, leases and 


estate, ete., of the company to the amvunt of | 


$1,900,000.” When the property was leased, 
in February, 1865, a second mortgage was 
put on the same to the amount of $2,600,- 
000, each mortgage bearing 7 per cent inter- 
est, payable semi-annually. For the purpose 
of further equipment of the road, preferred 
stock has been issued to the amount of $1,- 
544,700, bearing 7 per cent interest. 

The issue of $2,000,000 has been author- 
ized. 
the common stock of the company in receiy- 
ing dividends, and as the interest on the pre- 
ferred stock may accumulate before any pay- 
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ized to issue first mortgage bonds, not to ex- 
ceed $12,000 per mile. The capital stock was 
made $3,000,000 which could be increased at 
an annual meeting by a majority of stock- 
holders in interest, as they should direct. 

The road was completed to Highland July 
1, 1868, The first regular passenger train 
did not run to that point until August 20 fol- 
lowing. 

By consent of the railroad company, Gen. 
Winslow, as contractor, was paid $120,000 for 


' labor expended on the line, to the 10th day 


This stock will take precedence over | 


of February, 1865, and at his request was re- 
leased from his contracts. The same was 
ratified and accepted by the company at their 
meeting March 13, 1868. 

The company entered intv a contract, Feb- 
ruary 10, 1868, with Thomas h. Jewett and 
B. F. Smith, of Ohio; George B. Boberts, 


' of Philadelphia, and W. R. McKeen, of Terre 


ment thereof, the prospect for dividends on — 


common stock is remote. 

By mutual understanding between the con- 
tractors and the company, E. C. Rice was 
engaged as Chief Engineer of the company, 
January 18, 1867, and he commenced the 
first survey on the west end of the line in 
March, and the grading was begun as soon 
as the line was fixed at the west end, in April 
following. At the same meeting, a code of 
by-laws was adopted, and Greenville was 
designated as the general office cf the com- 
pany. 

At the annual election, held in January, 
1867, J. P. M. Howard was re-elected Presi- 
dent, Williamson Plant, Seeretary, and W. 
S. Smith, Treasurer. 
Howard gave up the position, by request, 
and J. F. Alexander was chosen President of 
the company in his place. 

By the charter, the company was author- 


Haute, in the firm name of McKeen, Smith 
& Co., to complete the road at an early day. 
At the same time and place, an agreement 
was entered into, leasing the St. Louis, Van- 
dalia & Terre Haute Railroad to the Terre 
Haute & Indianapolis Railroad Company. 
In the report of the President of the “ Van” 
Company, made to the stockholders at their 
annual meeting, held at Greenville, Hl, Jan- 
uary 6, 1872, he says: 

“When on the 10th day of February, 
1868, the contract was made insuring the 
completion of your road, another contract 
was also made, providing for its forming a 
part of a continuous railroad line from St. 
Louis (via Indianapolis)to Pittsburgh, and for 


' perfecting this object your line was leased 


April 3, 1867, Mr. | 


for a period of 999 years to the Terre Hante 
& Indianapolis Railroad Company, for the 


' joint interests of the company and the several 


railroad companies forming the said line. 
Under this lease, the lessees were to work 
your road at their cost and expense, and to 


pay to your company 35 percent of the gross 
earnings, first paying therefrom all the inter- 
est due on the bonds of the company, and all 
taxes assessed against the property of the 
company, advancing any deficit 
amount needed to meet these liabilities and 
paying the surplus (if any remained) of the 
35 per cent to your company. Your board, 
in view of the light traffic usually done upon 
a new line reduced the proportion due your 
company of the gross earnings to 30 per cent, 
provided, that after payment by the lessees 
of the road out of the 70 per cent received 
for that purpose, if any surplus remained, it 
should go to your company.” 

From small earnings from the time the 
road was opened, first to Highland and 
Greenville, in 1868, and finally through to 
Terre Haute, July 1, 1870, it has developed 
a marvelous increase of business, not only to 
the road, but to the farming and al) other in- 
dustries along the line. The whole cost of 
the road, and equipment of the same to July 
1, 1868, when the contractors turned the road 
over to the lessees, was 37,171,355.89, which 
was lucreased steadily as the line was more 
fully developed by “ rolling stock ” and “bet- 
terments,” etc., on the road, nntil the last 
report of Treasurer W. H. Barnes made the 


total costs of road and equipment to October ° 


1, 1880, $5,330,410.75. The amount of busi- 
ness done over the line for the year 1881, 
aggregates 31,565,515.04, and the rental due 
to the company from the lessee for the year 
ending October 31, 1881, was $469,354.50, 


and for the same time $421,827.04 was earned | 


in carrying passengers; $43,190.57 for ex- 
press, and $90,835.U8 for mail services. 


The first train ran into Effingham April | 


26, 1870, and the first regular passenger 
train over the whole line, on schedule time, 
was on the 12th day of June, 1870, and, as 


mentioned before, the contractors turned over - 
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in the | 
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the road, as per contract, to the Terre Haute 
'& Indianapolis Railroad Company July 1, 
1S70. 

The St. Louis, Vandalia & Terre Hante 
Railroad is 158 miles from East St. Louis to 
the eastern line of the State, and seven miles 
from State line to Wabash River al Terre 
Haute, and twenty-five miles and a half in 
Effingham County. 

The Wabash Railroad.-—On the 10th of 
March, 1869, the General Assembly incorpo- 
rated the Bloomington & Ohio River Railroad 
Company, the incorporators being T. D. 
Craddock, J. D. Bruce, C. H. Bull, Charles 
Voris, J. B. Titus, Jonathan Patterson, Sr., 
H, Y. Kellar, William Piatt and Michael 
Swan. 

The charter specifies a road “ commencing 
at or near Hffingham, in Effingham County; 
thence on the most practicable route (to be 
determined by said directors or their sneces- 
sors in office) from said point to the T., H. 
& A. and St. Louis Railroad, at or near 
Windsor, in Shelby County, Il].; thence 
from said point, on the most practicable 
route, to be determined as aforesaid. to Sul- 
livan, in the county of Moultrie, and thence 
from said town of Sullivan to the Great 
Western Railroad, at or near the town of Be- 
ment, in the county of Piatt; thence from 
said point,’on the most practicable route, to 
| the town of Monticello, in the county of Pi- 
att, and thence, on the most practicable route, 
to the city of Bloomington in the county of 
McLean. 

The above-named incorporators, by the 
| charter, constituted the first Board of Direct- 
ors. The charter was very liberal in allow- 
ing the people, counties, towns and munici- 


palities along the route to make donations 
and issue bonds bearing 10 per cent interest 
therefor, 

The Board of Directors met at Windsor on 
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the 19th day of May, 1869, for the purpose 
of organizing and electing officers. There 
was a full attendance of the members in their 
own proper person, except T. D. Craddock, 
who was represented by his proxy, H. C. 
Bradsby. We mention this fact for the very 
important reason that to itis due the cirenm- 
stance that the road was ever built at all. 
The charter had been drafted by J. B. Titus, 
cof Sullivan, and some of his friends in Wind- 
sor, and when they came to that part giving 
the names of the nine directors, desiring to 
scatter them along the contemplated line, it 
so happened that the only man they knew in 
Effingham was T. D. Craddock, and without 
his knowledge they inserted his name. 
Charles Voris was in the State Senate and the 
bill was placed in his hands, and, like all 
other similar bills at that time, was passed 
without comment or amendment. When the 
incorporators met, they spent the early part 
of the day in making each other’s acquaint- 
ance, as well as informally talked over who 
they would elect for officers. Tae common 
sentiment among them was that it was Voris’ 
charter, and, as a matter of course, he should 
have the first place. Craddock’s proxy at 
this point did what no one could well do for 
himself, that is, to put his principal up for 
President and urge and advocate his claims 
until even Voris withdrew in his favor, and 
T. D. Craddock was unanimonsly elected 
President; J. B. Titus, Treasurer, and C. H. 
Bull, Seeretary.. “No man was probably ever 
more surprised than was Mr. Craddock, when 
notified of his election. 

On the 14th of the following month, the 
board assembled at’ Windsor, and the organi- 
zation was completed by the adoption of a 
constitution and by-laws, and H. C. Bradsby 
was appointed the general financial agent of 
the company. Meetings were at once called 
all along the line, addresses made, a general 


interest in the enterprise awakened, elections 
held at varions places, and the sum of $520,- 
000 was voted as a donation, from the north 
line of Piatt County to the city of Hffing- 
ham, Donglas Township voting $60,000. 
Surveyors were set to work immediately, Mr. 
Craddock advancing the money therefor, and 
a survey of the whole line made. The towns 
along the line, through their Councils or 
Trustees, voted various sums and reimbursed 
Craddock for the money advanced to do the 
surveying. 

The county of Moultrie voted $100,000 to 
the road, and, as that county was without 
any railroad, its people were deeply interest- 
ed in the enterprise. At ono of the railroad 
meetings in Sullivan, Jonathan Patterson, 
or, as he is widely known, “ Uncle Donty,” 
who owned a mill there and had to haul his 
flour through the deep, black mud to Mattoon 
for shipment, was called out at the meeting, 
and. when he came to describe the woes of the 
deep, waxy mud, how it hemmed them about 
like a wall and a deep, deep ditch, he abso- 
lutely grew eloquent, so much so indeed, 
that calls for him were made in every direc- 
tion to speak at railroad mectings. 

The survey was made, the half-million 
dollar donations voted, all the paper, work 
and wind department of a grand railroad 
speedily arranged, and here matters stopped, 
complacently awaiting the coming of some 
trillionaire contractor to built it. The 
board would call meetings and adjourn 
and meet again, and then another effort would 
be made to secure a 820,000 donation from 
Summit Township in this county. Stock 
books were opened at every point along the 
line, but a half-dozen public-spirited citizens 
of Effingham were the only ones that sub- 
eribed any stock, except a single share here 
and there, enough to be eligible to an office 


in the company. The enthusiasm of the peo- 
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ple soon began to cool, when they perceived 
the wheels really stopped, and soon it had 
reached the point that Craddock was the only 
man left that would risk a dollar on the fut- 
ure prospects of the road; he never appar- 
ently fagged, or hesitated, and his efforts 
necessitated constant trips to the different 
cities in the hunt of parties to come forward 
and build the road. Two or three contractors 
were agreed upon, but when it came to the 
point the parties had no money and feared to 
attempt to work on a credit until the dona- 
tions would pay the road’s way to completion 
and the contracts were abandoned. In the 
meantime, H. C. Bradsby had beeu elected a 
director in the place of C. H. Bull, and he 
was also elected Secretary and a member of 
the Executive Committee. The number of the 
board had been increased, and W. H. Barlow, 
S. W. Little and D. B. Alexander, of Effing- 
ham, were made members. 

In proportion as the prospects of building 
the road were prolonged, the enthusiasm of 
friends cooled, and the board finally said to 
Craddock and Bradsby, take the concern and 
build it if you can. To better help carry 
this idea out, an executive committee of three 
(of which they were members), with all the 
powers of the corporation full and complete 
a@ majority to control—was created, and 
they were thus made the full representatives, 
with all powers of the organization. 
continued the hunt, and opened up negotia- 
tions with any and all probable builders who 
would stop and listen to their scheme. At 


this time there was a warm rivalry existing | 


between T. B. Blackstone, of the Chicago & 


Alton Railroad, and Boody, of the Wabash, — 


for the control of the Decatur & State 
Line Railroad from Decatur to Chicago. 
The Wabash had just completed a road from 
Deeatur to St. Louis and to make a terrible 
rival for the Chicago & Alton, it only had 


They | 
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to secure the road from Decatur to Chi- 
cago. Hence, negotiations were opened with 
Blackstone, who lent a favorable ear. He 
agreed to take a perpetual lease of the Bloom- 
ington & Ohio road and indorse its bonds to 
the amount of $17,500 a mile and furnish 
the rolling stock, operate the same and pay 
the interest, provided, that he could make a 
similar arrangement with the Decatur & State 
Line road, and thus form a junction of the 
two railroads at a point a short distance 
northeast of Decatur. This would not only 
destroy the rivalry of the Wabash line, but 
it would give the Chicago & Alton a strong 
lever npon the JIlinois Central. There were 
over $600,000 donations on the State Line 


. road, and, as above said, over $500,000 on the 


Bloomington & Ohio. The $17,500 wasenough 
money secured to build the road and have at 
least $1,000 a mile on each line of the road. 
The engineer estimated that on every mile of 
the Bloomington & Ohio road, there was a cer- 
tain profit under this arrangement of $2,500 
besides the donations. Probably no two men 
ever left Chicago with brighter hopes in ref- 
erence to a business transaction than did the 
representatives of the Bloomington & Ohio, 
when they left Mr. Blackstone's office to go 
to Decatur to confer with E. O. Smith, the 


| President of the State Line road, and inform 


him of the fortune they brought for him, and 
in return only asked his concurrence for his 
road in the scheme. But, to their amaze- 
ment, Smith hesitated-—the sum of meney 
named stunned him, and, in short, Boody got 
hold of him, and convinced him that he had 
better cast his fortunes with the Wabash, 
and, while he would only mako a small 
amount of money, yet it would be certain, 
and thus won him over. Boody and the Wa- 
bash soon failed, and this scheme, as well as 
the bright hopes of the Bloomington & Ohio, 
were as the fabric of a vision, or anything 
G 
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else gone up in smoke. This was one of sev- 
eral prospects that worked up to the fairest 
promise, and then came to naught. 

In the early part of 1871, a contract to 
construct the road from Effingham to a Junc- 
tion of the Fairbury, Pontiac & Northwestern 
at some point east of Bloomington, was en- 
tered into with the firm of Ralph Plumb & 
Co., the members of the firm being Ralph 
Plumb, F. E. Hinckley and P. B. Shumway. 
There was a secret arrangement agreed upon 
with Craddock. ‘The heaviest donations on 
the road were from Bement to Windsor, 
through Moultrie County, there being 350,- 
000 at Bement, $100,000 in Moultrie and 
$75,000 in Windsor—plenty to pay every 
dotlar of the cost of the road between these 


two points. Work was, therefore, com- 


ments for an extension from Effingham to 
Louisville, in Clay County. Surveys had 
been made, and the people had subscribed 
$60,000 in private subscriptions, payable only 
when the road was completed to Louisville. 
Ralph Plumb & Co. had contracted with H. 
C. Bradsby to secure the right of way from 
Effingham to Lonisville and get the dona- 
tions. They had also contracted with him 
for the ties along the entire line. The com- 
pany apparently having failed to make ex- 
pected money arrangements, abandoned all 
this part of the road and organized under 
the general law a company to construct a 
railroad from Shumway to Altamont. This 
was an easy line built and it would save a 


' rough crossing at the Wabash to get to Effing- 
ham. A force of workmen were put upon 


mepeed at Bement and earried from there | 


south and soon completed to Windsor. 
train was put upon this much of the road, 


AG 


and was a financial success from the day it | 


commenced to run. 

The Bloomington & Ohio River Railroad 
was then consolidated with the Fairbury, 
Pontiac & Northwestern, and the new road 
was called the Chicago & Paducah Railroad, 
and according to the terms of the contract, 
the entire franchise and corporation passed 
into the hands of the contractors. The work 
south stopped at Windsor, and the north end 


' granted. 
_ tractors, and they eame to the people of 


of the road was finished until it met its | 


northern companion, and was completed and 
stocked and operated as one line from Wind- 
sor, through Pontiae to Streator, After a 
delay of three years, the work on the road 
from Windsor south was commenced. The 


two townships in Shelby County had given | 


$40,000 donations, and in a short time it was 
built to Shumway, in this county. Here it 
made another pause. It wanted to reach the 
Springfield Branch of the Ohio & Mississip- 
pi. and, in 1872, it had made all arrance- 


the line from Shumway to Altamont. The 
news of what was being done soon came to 
the city of Effingham, and a petition for an 
injunction, preventing the building of the 
road to Altamont, was presented to Judge 
Allen of the Cirenit Court, and promptly 
This carried dismay to the con- 


Effingham and sued for terms, asking to be 
permitted to complete the work to Altamont, 
and offering pledges that they would then 
build to Effingbam, the pledge being the do- 
nations Effingham had voted the road. The 
attorneys of Effingham and others, probably 


| a majority of the people, were in favor of ae- 


cepting their offer. Others opposed it; they 
said it could do no harm to let the injunction 
stand—this would insure the road _ being 
built at onee to Effingham, and when this 
was done they could build to Altamont or 
where they pleased. The first-named carried 
their point—the contractors keeping faith 
with some to whom they made promises, and 
unceremoniously breaking them with others. 


’ The injunction was removed and the road 
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completed to Altamont. In 1874, the next 
move was to apply to the township of Doug- 
las for the $50,000 of bonds voted by it, and 
that had been signed in blank by Casper 
Nolte, Supervisor, in 1872. Suits were com- 
menced to restrain the tilling and completing 
these bonds and their delivery to the company, 
and praying the court to not only prevent 
their delivery, but to order them burned by 
the Sheriff of the county. But these suits 
were not popular. Indeed, so anxious were 
the people that the bonds should be passed 
over to the road nunc pro tunc, that stacks 
of affidavits, including nearly all the business 
and leading men of the city, may yet be 
found in the Clerk’s office in favor of passing 
over the bonds “in order that the work of 
completing the road to Effingham ” might go 
on. The bills for injunction to restrain the 
issue and delivery of these bonds are on file 
in the Circuit Clerk’s office, and there is no 


question that they show an extraordinary | 


state of facts. Nor is there a doubt but that 
Judge Allen was anxious to stop the delivery 
of the bonds and save the people $50,000 
thereby. <A. B. Jansen, the then Supervisor 
of Douglas Township, had been warned not 
to issue the bonds or deliver them. The 
bonds had been placed in Judge Thornton’s 
hands, the attorney of the railroad in that, 
as well as in other cases, and the Douglas 
Township Supervisor finally went to Shelby- 
ville and from thence to Springfield, and 
when he returned the company had the bonds, 
not only filled up, but registered in the State 
Anditor’s office. When the road was com- 
pleted to Effingham there occurred a curious 
coincidence, the people pretty much en masse 
became violently opposed to the issue of the 
bonds, and a suit was commenced to annul 
them and an injunction asked and obtained 
restraining the tax collector from collecting 
the tax for the purpose of paying the interest 
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on the bonds. As a matter of course the 
people were defeated in this suit, and mulet- 
ed in an additional bill of costs and attor- 


neys’ fees. 


In all these unfortunate complications, the 
writer hereof knows probably every man who 
was “seen,” as the slang phrase goes, as well 
as those whese hopes from great promises, 
turned to Dead Sea apples upon their lips, 
and nearly broke, doubtless, their honest 
hearts, but for our common humanity he 
deems it best to take these little secrets with 
him to the grave. The situation of our peo- 
ple in reference to these bonds was simply, 
when they could they wouldn’t, and when 
they wonld they couldn’t, and that’s an end 
ont. 

It is due Mr. Benson Wood, who was the 
local attorney of the people in all this litiga- 
tion, to say that in the first suits to protect 
the people and enjoin the bonds, that he com- 
plained bitterly that he had a good case, but 
no proper client; he probably now will as 
freely acknowledge that in the final suits he 
had an excellent rich fool for a client, but no 
case. 

The first train to run the entire length of 
the road, from Streator to Altamont, on sched- 
ule time, was on the 29th day of June, 187+. 
It was two years after this, February, 1576, 
before trains were run into Effingham. 

On the 5th day of April, 1880, the Chi- 
cago & Paducah Railroad passed into the 
hands of the present owners and became the 
Wabash Railroad. This new company at 
onee set about completing a railroad from a 
place known as Strawn to Chicago, and thus 
was made a direct and valuable road from 
Effingham and from Altamont to Chicago. 
This also gives this great corporation a direct 
and valuable line a direct road from St. Louis 
to Chicago. 

A mixed passenger train is daily run from 
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here to Bement, where it connects with the 
Chicago & Toledo trains, and returns here in 
the evening. A freight is daily dispatched 
from Altamont, giving the road two daily 
trains each way from Shumway north. Since 
the building of the road, there has been but 
two different station agents hore, namely, C. 
A. Van Allen, the first one, and H. G. Hab- 
ing, the present one. Mr. Frank Green, the 
present condnetor between this point and Be- 
ment, was the second conductor ever put 
upon theroad. He succeeded Andy Ricketts, 
the first conductor for a few months, when 
the road was first opened from Bement to 
Windsor. 

It is in contemplation by the Wabash to 
build a road from this point through Jasper 
and Crawford Counties, in a southeast direc- 
tion to Cincinnati, and as an evidence of the 
earnestness of this intention, a mortgage 
bond on this line was recently filed for record 
in ow Clerk’s office. The purpose of this is 
to reach Cincinnati and the rich block coal 
fields of Indiana. 

The Narrow Gauge.—The Springfield, 
Effingham & South-Eastern Railroad was 
chartered in 1867, with J. P. M. Howard, S. 
W = Little, W. B. Cooper, L. R. MeMurry, 
John F. Barnard, Anderson Webster and 
Thomas Martin, incorporators. J. P. M. 
Howard was elected first President, and Vau 
Valkenburg, Secretary. A partial survey of 
the line was made in 1868. At the June 
meeting in 1878, Howard resigned and quit 
the organization, and L. R McMurry, Presi- 
dent, and H. C. Bradsby, Secretary, T. D. 
Craddock, Treasurer; and another survey of 
the line was made. There were $163,000 in 
donations voted from Effingham to the Wa- 
bash River. Effingham voted 350,000 of this. 

In the same year, the Vincennes & Pana 
Railroad was chartered, with William Rea- 
vell, James H. Steeles, William C. Wilson, 


Joseph Cooper, Isaac H. Walker, William C. 
Jones, Daniel Rinehart, William B. Cooper, 
R. A. Howard, Craig White, J C. Helmack 
and D. D. Shumway were incorporators. 
This provided for the building of a railroad 
“commencing at a point at or near the O. & 
M. R. R., west of Vincennes, as the company 
may select, east of Lawrenceville, thence to 
Robinson, thence to Newton, thence to Effing- 
ham, thence to Pana.” 

By consolidating these two lines and mak- 
ing the present S. E. & 8. E. R. R., a line 
was authorized as it is at present located, 
and built from here to the Wabash River. 
The consolidation was formally made and 
entered into. The financial panic of 1873 
apparently had forever killed the enterprise 
that had promised so fair from its inception 
to that time. In the latter part of 1878, 
parties came, and the project was revived, 
with John Funkhouser as President, and 
George C. Mitchell, his son-in-law, for Sec- 
retary. In 1876, a contract was made with 
Adams, Soliday & Company to build the 
road. This company was soon deeply in 
debt to workmen, tiemen, boarding-houses, 
and ali other employes, and the company of 
Buell, Lyon & Co, succeeded them. Lyon 
seemed to have plenty of money, and all the 
people along the line were soon revived in 
hope, and the work started up with great ac- 
tivity again. After a little while, Lyon re- 
tired from the firm, and it became Buell, 
Smith & Co., and another spirited revival of 
the work took place. This last company or- 
ganized the Cincinnati, Efingham & Quincy 


| Construction Company, and all was again 


serene for a short time. Some misunder- 
standing arising in this construction com- 


| pany, in March, 1879, a Receiver was ap- 


pointed—John Charles Black—for the con- 
struction company. In September, 1879, J. 
P. M. Howard was appointed Receiver for the 
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railroad company. At this time, about ten 
miles of the road had been graded, and half 
a mile of the track was laid at Robinson. In 
January, 1881, the road was completed, and 
the trains commenced regularly running from 
the city of Effingham to the Wabash Miver. 
The affairs of both the construction and rail- 
road company were settled, and the books 
closed and road turned over to Sturgis, Lyon 
& Co., in July, 1882. 

O. & M. Railroad.—In 1867, the Spring- 
field & South-Eastern Railroad was chartered, 
and the work eommenced to build a line 
from Shawneetown to Springfield. This was 
Tom Ridgeway’s and Charley Beecher’s road. 
These two men came to the City of Effingham 
and caused much excitement among our peo- 
ple by telling them their line of constructed 
road from the south on its way to Springfield 
was rapidly approaching our south county 
line; that they wanted to build to our city 
on the, route, but they wanted first to know 
exactly how much we would give as an in- 
ducement; that if this inducement was not 
liberal enongh, they would build the road 
west of us, through Altamont or St. Elmo, 
ete., ete. In the winter of 1879, the people 
of Effingham had heard so much about rail- 
roads coming—singly, in squads and in pla- 
toons—that they were dazed with their own 
prospective greatness. Railroad meetings 
were frequent, and it was railroads for break- 
fast, dinner and supper. The people had 


appointed a Railroad Committee, a kind 
of public safety committee, and, in de- 
spair in understanding all the talk that was 
going on about railroads, they turned the 
whole matter over to this committee. But 
the committee was less able, it seems, to 
either agree or understand what it all meant 
than were the people. Tho final result was 
that Effingham hesitated, and the little, act- 
ive, wide-awake townships of West, Mason 
and Liberty, and the village of Edgewood, 
secured the road. Edgewood gave $10,000, 
West Township $10,000, Mason Township 
$10,000, and Liberty $5,000, and the Spring- 
field & South-Eastern Railroad was built 
upon the line it now runs upon, throngh 


Edgewood and Altamont, twelve miles bast 


of Ettingham, on to Springfield. The road, 
in 1875, passed into other hands, and be- 
came the Ohio & Mississippi Railroad. 

In the county are 1044 miles of operated 
railroad, as follows: Illinois Central, twenty- 
five miles; Wabash, nineteen and_ three- 
fourths miles; Vandalia line, twenty-five and 
a half miles; 5. E. & S. E., eleven miles; O. 
& M., twenty-two and a half miles. 

There is a company organized to construct 
a narrow-gauge railroad from Effingham to 
Camden, on the O. & M. road, and the proba- 
bilities are that this and the road leading 
southeast will both be completed at an early 
day, and this will add twenty-five miles to 
the road-bed now in the county. 


2 
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RETROSPECTION—MORALIZING ON THE FLIGHT OF TIME—POST OFFICE, TELEGRAPHS, ETC.—THE 
SINGING AND WRITING MASTERS—* FLING, DANG, DOODLE, DA” —LITERARY TASTES 
OF THE COUNTY—EXAMINATION OF A SCHOOLMASTER—THE DUTCH- 
TOWN WAR—A BIT OF CHURCH GOSSIP—VALEDICTORY, ETC. 


‘Time was not yet, 
When at his daughter's hirth the sire grew pale 
For fear the age and dowry should exceed 
On each side just proportion. 
Well content, 
With unrobed jerkin, and their good dames handling 
The spindleand the flax.” —Hunte. 


IMILAR lamentations have been said or 
sung of every place and nation under the 
sun that has risen to wealth and refinement. 
Simplicity of manners may be a good thing, 
but, with the increase of wealth, industry 
and population, it cannot continue as it was 
in earlier times; and to regret when the times 
and social state have changed is to regret an 
impossibility. Every stage of society has its 
yood and evil side; and wisdom would seem 
to consist in endeavoring to make the best of 
that condition of it under which we live.” 

Tt is natural, when age begins to dim the 
vision, and the twilight is seen in the dis- 
tance, for man to turn back in memory, and 
find his pleasures of life in the contempla- 
tion of those sunshiny spots of youth, of 
bounding young hopes and rippling langh- 
ter, of joy, and pure and passionate love, 
when the world was new and life was new 
and gleeful andgladsome. Time when it was 


‘Sweet to hear the honest watch-dog’s bark 
Bay deep-mouthed welcome as we draw near 
home;”’ 
and to linger lovingly here, and to con- 
trast then and now. This is inevitable to 
all old age, as it is sure to draw the picture 


always with the same result —the sweet 
then, the bitter now. True, the times and 
manners have changed, but age forgets that 
it has changed, too. The change in man- 
ners are generally a necessity and for the 
better, while the chanyes in age are inevita- 
ble; they should be, and generally are, for 
the better, but not always. To shake the 
head and say, “It was not so when I was a 
child,” is the blessed province and privilege 
of age. This has passed along with every 
period and generation for thousands of years, 
and it will continue, no doubt, indefinitely. 
It is harmless as any other fiction, except to 
those who permit themselves to dwell too 
long upon the dark side of the picture, until 
they become almost convinced that mankind 
is rapidly degenerating and civilization is 
passing away. But in any light, or from 
any point of view, the fleeting years, the 
blessed long ago, “the good dames handling 
the spindle and the flax,” is the sweet picture 
of life that deserves the richest setting, the 
best light in the favorite family room, and the 
first place in the hearts of all mankind. 
Yes, good dame, and venerable sire, all is 
for the best. You are looking nponthe same 
struggle that was present to vour grandfa- 
thers of many hundreds of years ago—the 
mighty struggle between truth and error. In 
this contest tbere can be but one result, even 
though, at long stretches of time, error and 
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wrong seem to prevail and riot in their vic- 
torious power, yet in the end it will perish, 
and truth and right will be completely vic- 
torious. This is the order of nature—this is 
destiny. The victories of error and wrong 
are temporary in their effects; they pass away 
and are forgotten; while those of truth en- 
dure forever. Governments and nations, 
creeds and religions, imperial principalities, 
with their armies like unto the leaves of the 
forest, have come upon the world, ruled 


mightily the globe, fretted their brief hour | 


and are gone—gone like the baseless fabric 
of a vision that leaves not a wrack behind. 
While truth, in her patient triumphs and dis- 
coveries, is perpetual—she alone is immortal. 
It is not, therefore, best to mourn too much 


' mediate predecessors, the Indians, 


over customs, manners and times that have 


been and are not, but to remember that in 
their day they were good, perhaps the best, 
and to send back the sweet recollections, like 
radiant sunbeams of joy, when will come, like 
music over the waters, the echo to the poct’s 
aspiration—“ Backward, turn backward, oh, 
time, in thy fliglit, and make me a child 
again, just for to-night.” 

Some idea of the changes that have been 
wrought here the past fifty years may best be 


had by comparisons of some of those things | 


most familiar to our readers. For instance, 
the post office is a matter of transcendant 
concern toall. It would be difficult to think 
of society at present as withont it. It is one 
of the most important and useful institutions 
to civilization that is given to us by the Gov- 
ernment, and the fact that it is a self-sus- 


taining institution is evidence that, had 


Government not supplied this want, private | 
| people, that applies to the whole nation. 


enterprise would have done so, and possibly 
have done it better than Government can, as 
it has in the express and telegraph depart- 
ments. At one time, the pony wails passed 


through the county weekly, when they were 
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permitted by the streams to go through at 
all. The tirst Postmaster, Hankins, at one 
time had received two letters, and this news 
passed around among the people. The office 
was in the Postmaster's hat, weighted down 
by a red bandana. The coming of this mail 
matter was a sensation. . Fac similes of these 
old letters, sealed with red wafers, and upon 
yellowed foolscap paper, and somewhat awk- 
wardly folded, without envelope, would now 
be interesting to look upon, and the time is 
not very distant when, framed and hung upon 
the wall, they would surpass in interest a 
painting, or the finest stecl-plate engraving. 
The news then traveled, if at all, among the 
people, much as it had done among their im- 
Not a 
newspaper, daily, weekly or monthly, at one 
time came to the people. There are no rec- 
ords by which we can tell how much mail 
matter now comes daily into the county, but 
a reference to such facts as can be gleaned 
from the office in this city may give an ap- 
The number of pos- 
tage stamps sold at this point forthe quarter 
just ended was $917.16. This would indi- 
cate the quarterly receipt of about thirty 
thousand letters—ten thousand per month, or 
three liundred and thirty daily. In addition 
to the five county papers with an average 


proximation thereto. 


circulation of over tive hundred each per week, 
there are distributed here 135 daily papers 
225 weeklies and 100 monthlies. This in- 
crease in mail matter is not the proper measure 
of the growth of population in the county, 
nor is it a measure of the spread of intelli- 
gence or education. It is a mark of the age, 
an index in the change of the habits of the 


People now read more than did their forefa- 
thers, and the rapid growth of the various is- 
sues from the press is another remarkable 
feature of the time. But he is silly who es- 
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timates the increase of value by the increase 
of quantity. Alook at the news depot coun- 
ters, or in the book stores is enough to read- 


j 
| 


} 


mastodonie in cheek. When the last of the 
public teachers — Clay, Douglas and Web- 


| ster—had passed away and ceased to teach 


ily convince even the skeptical that there is | 


but very little more of the best books and 
publications read in the county to-day than 
there was fifty years. ago. The insufferable 
trash comes from the press like snow-flakes, 


and is no more healthy mental food than are — 


cobble-stones and rusty nails food for the 
physical organs. 
terminable sermons, the lawyer with his gift 
of gab, the political stump-speaker and the 
country debating society were once the flow- 
ing fountains free to all the world—the great 
man of all being always the orator, that re- 
markable production that could talk like an 
angel even when he could only think as a 
poll parrot. This phenomenon is now passed 
or is rapidly passing away. His successor, 


their noble schools, from the rostrum, the 
Senate, the bar and the stump, the dema- 
gogue came to sit in their high chairs, and 
caw and cackle at the people, and be great— 
be real buzzards roosting in the dead eagles’ 
nests. Here is a change in the then and 


| now—but where is the improvement? 


The preacher with his in- | 


There was the singing master then, armed 
with his tuning-fork and Missouri Harmony, 
“Trom Greenland’s icy mountains, from In- 
dia s coral strand.” A mighty man in his 
day was he—the glass of fashion and the 


_ mold of form—the toast of the belles of the 


it appears, is what may well be termed the | 


yellow-back literature of theday. There is 
no healthier sign of the public sense than the 
incredulify and humor that plays over the 
faces of the audience nowadays when the 


muggy chairman of a political meeting in- 


troduces the Hon. Sluggum as “the silver- 
tongued orator,” when the said Honorable, 


fragrant with the fumes of the pot-house, — 


rises and pours forth his incoherent scream 
vf bruised, battered and murdered [King’s 
English to the gaping groundlings. 
phenomenal production of this age is the 
demagogue—the Hon. Slumscullion, the “sil- 
ver-tongued” combination of horse-fiddle, 
tom-tom, huzzy-guzzy and wind-power hew- 
gag—simplicity and soap-locks, wisdom and 
wind-power, impudence and ignorance. His 
cotemporary and ecompeer is the Police Ga- 
zette; his fattening food is his fellow-mor- 
tal’s ignorance and simplicity. The times 
and the age call for this strange creature, 


The | 


neighborhood, the envy of the swains; and, 
when he took his position before his class, 
and struck his fork and gracefully inclined 
his head to catch the sweet notes of inspira- 
tion from it, and broke forth “ Do-ra-me-fa-so- 
la! Sing!” his graceful poise as he would 
beat time for “ Pisgah” after the fashion of 
a battle with mosquitoes, won many stolen 
glances from swelling young maidens’ hearts, 
as all months flew open in unison, and the 
good old hymn came rasping, jerking along, 
in every key, tune and time. “Again!” would 
shout the autocrat master, when it was gone 
over once, “and every one open his mouth 
and sing loud,” and away go the med- 
ley in a noisy race for the grand flourish at 
the end, and then all look meekly up for the 
teacher 8 approving smile, which sometimes 
they got, but much oftener he gave only 
crushing frowns, as much as to say they hadn’t 
sung lond enough, until he came to the belle of 
the neighborhood, when his great counte- 
nance would relax, and he would smooth his 
wrinkled brow, smile winsomely and majes- 
tically spit at a crack ten feet away, which he 


‘ never missed. But this wonderful creature 


and he steps forth, regal in low cunning, | 


has gone—gone like a school-boys tale, and 
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in his musical place did come the jangled, 
out-of-tune piano, and the strolling organ- 
grinder, and the patent medicine street op- 
eras—music and physic! let heaven be praised! 


Do fond recollections falter in recalling | 


that weird magician of the pen, the writing- 
master?—the king of the clarified gooso- 
quill, the master of the pen and pot-hooks, 
the gifted architect of those inspired flour- 
ishes and amazing spread-eagles. He mar- 
ried the belle of the county at the end of his 
school, and, * Othello’s occupation gone,” he 
quit the trade, and, instead of eagles, has 
been content to raise and look after barnyard 
chickens, and play Jumbo for the grandehil- 
dren. How are the mighty fallen! 

Now, in those days came the great itiner- 
ant lecturer on mesmerism and phrenology, 
and singing geography and similar wonders of 
the age. 
often he was prevailed upon to permanently 


The lecturer was so prized that 


locate in the county and condescendingly ac- 
cept the best office the infatuated people had 
to bestow. Did the coming of the cook-stove, 
think you, drive away these noble landmarks 
of the primitive days?—that first stove 
brought to the county by Mr. Johnson, of 
Freemanton—-such an event as that was! 
Is it to be wondered at that even the singing- 
master saw his glory pale before this new 
sensation? This cook-stove, it is said, 
wrecked more ambitions than those of tho 
lecturer, the singing aud the writing school- 
master. A son of the prominent man in the 
county was courting Johnson's daughter, and 
was there only a few days after it had been 
put up. He was up early in the morning 
and started a fire in it, and soon he smoked 
every one in the house out of bed and out of 
doors. He had kindled the fire in the oven, 
and was wondering what “ aileud the creeter!” 

They had weddings in those days, and these 
linger with us to some extent yet, but those 
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“infairs,” where 


The wedding was at the bride’s, 
and the “infair” was a kind of wedding No. 
2, at the house of the groom’s parents. Both 
were to eat, drink, dance and be merry, Two 
days and two nights, with often a long horse. 
back ride in the meantime, and the frolick- 
ing and daucing went on. Terpsichore! what 
dancing! Not your dreamy waltzof this day 
and age; not the bounding polka, the de- 
lightful schottische, or any of the other 
modern, fashionable dream-walks; but the 
one-eyed fiddler, keeping time with his foot, 
and to the inspiriting tune of the “Arkansaw 
Traveler,” or the “Lightning Jig,” the merry 
dancers raced over the floor in that good old 
walk-talk-ginger-blue style of hoe-down that 
filled with joy their innocent hearts, and their 
legs with soreness and pain. But the Vir- 
ginia reel, the hoe.down, the jig and the “in- 
fair” are gone, and their places are taken by 
the rather tame wedding tour and the pub- 
lished list of presents from friends and foes 
—a singular combination of pleasure and 
profit.* 

They had the “young man of the period” 
in those good old days. Behold him! the 
happy possessor of a pacing hore, a new 
saddle, with its stitched flowers, a red blank- 


*An illustration of the ancient irrepreseille propensity for frol- 
icking and fnn, of which no circumstances conld deprive them, ia 
well given by an anecdote that the writer has heard related aod 
acted out hy one of the best mimics and etory-tellera that ever set 
the tables or the parlor in a roar over delicious wit and inimitable 
story-telling. Itis impossible to write it ont and do justice to the 
original; the types cannot act—mimicking the intonativos, the 
song, the daocing, the expressions of face and movements of the 
whole person, ag he conld, and hence ip the telling here the atory 
wili lose munch of its rich sevor. 

Upon one occasion the yonngsters were gathered in goodly force 
et a farmhouse, where the hoya and girls had had a “hee” of 
some kind during the day,and when supper was over preparations 
for the dance soon developed the fact that uo violia could be had. 
This shocking intelligence soon spread gloum where before was 
only fun and joyoue anticipations. The young lady of the honee 
determived to entertain her guests, bid them take partners for the 
dance, and she would sing and dance aud “call” at the same 
time. Iv a trice the floor wae filled, and “on went the dance, 
with no sleep till morn, when youth and pleasure meet "—fiddle 
or uo fiddle. [ft would he something aa follows: 


good old fashions, and the 
are they? 


** Ionors to all fling-dung-doodle-daddle, 
Fling-deog-doodle-daddle da. 


Swing on the left, fling-dang-doodie-deddle, 
Fling-dang-doodle-deddle-da.” 
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et, and ribbons on the head-stall of the bridle. 
He would unhitch his pacer from the plow 
by the middle of the Saturday afternoon, and 
dress up, in his broad-brimmed, new, hme- 
made, oat-straw hat, and, with cinnamon- 
scented bear’s oil on his long, flowing locks, 
which are carefully combed and tucked under 
behind, much white shirt front, arather short 
vest, with only the lower button fastened, a 
pair of ready-made nankeen breeches, with 
straps at the bottom, drawn tight at the waist, 
and no suspenders, a bulging white roll be- 
tween the vest and pantaloons, pumps and 
yarn socks on his feet, and a scissor-tailed 
coat, too small in every way, completed the 
gorgeous attire of this neighborhood phenom- 
enon, as he swaggered in his walk, or rolled 
lollingly about in his saddle—the—he—dar- 
ling, the daisy! We sing his praise—hail and 
farewell! Drop a tear to his dear memory. 

The literary life of the young county 
was almost nil. At: first there were no men 
here of either taste or cultivation in that line, 
nor were there facilities for the cultivation 
of this in the rising generation. The ‘ Life 
of Gen. Francis Marion,” a copy of Josephus, 
the Bible, and a volume or two of dull ser- 
mons, were pretty much the sum total of the 


county’s literature. Very few of the young 
y A A Ss 


formed in their young days the habit of much | 


reading. They had been trained to work pa- 
tiently upon their little truck-pateh farms, 
and they were eager hunters amid plenieous 
game. They used long rifles, and they only 
rarely wasted their ammunition upon any- 
thing smaller than wildturkeys. They knew 
nothing of the modern breech-loading shot 
guns and pointer dogs, and shooting the prai- 
rie chicken, quail and snipe on the wing, as 
is now the hunter’s method. 

The first cirens that came to Vandalia was 
to that county, and this as well as other ad- 
joining counties, an era equal in magnitude 
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to the crusades of the Old World. Time 
was reckoned by an event like this. There 
was a fascination in the saw-dust, as well as 
the smell of the animals, and the playful 
monkeys, and selah! there was the clown! 
There is a tradition that his same old jokes 
were new then, but this may well be doubted. 
The story is not reasonable, for did not pre- 
historic man, as well as we, want to know 


_ before he went to a circus just where each 


joke came in, in order that he could prepare 
himself to laugh again at the right moment? 
The fires of the memories of the first circus 
never paled until that transcendant event of 
the hanging of Ogle at Vandalia in 1542. 
We will never forget how an old lady exult- 
antly told how she had walked thirty miles, 


- carrying her six-months-old child every step 


of the way. She concluded the story by 
pointing out her son, and we confess the 
great, beefy 220-pounder did not give evi- 
dences that his early education had been 
wholly ethereal and spirituelle. ' 
An itinerant preacher once saw here an 
opening for his talents as school-teacher. He 
duly made application for the place, and the 
learned pundits of the county were called 
upon to examine him. He knew nothing of 
grammar, geography or arithmetic, but opened 
the eyes of the committee by informing 
them, with great gusto, that he could count 


| a flock of flying geese faster, he reckoned, 


than any man of his size in the county. A 
book was handed him toread. Then, indeed, 
did his countenance glow with pleasure. 
“Oh, yes, I kin read!” was his unctuous ex- 
clamation. And with a great parade and a 
loud voice, he read: “Two great com-pee- 
ti-tors Han-i-bawl and Ski-pee-o wag-ged- 
war in Af-ry-key,” ete. “Oh, I kin read!” 
exulted the would-be teacher. Amid roars 
of laughter, the examination concluded with 
the reading of the sentence, “ Darest thou, 
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Cassius, swim with me to yonder point? ac- 
coutered as I was,” ete. The reader must 
imagine for himself how the pedagogue pro- 
nounced the word “ acvoutered.” 

In 1855 occurred what has since been a 
standing county joke, and has gone by the 
name of the “ Dutchtown War.” 
outerap of that Know-Nothing craze that ran 
over the entire country, commencing in 1854, 
and swept like a plague infection or a prairie 


fire over State after State, and that culminated , 


in the Presidential election of 1856, when, 
more suddenly than it had risen, it expired. 
The Wnow-Nothing party had for its cardi- 
nal political idea opposition to foreigners, and 
blazoned upon its banners were: “ Put none 
but Americans on guard.” It is said the 
woods of Effingham were full of these de- 
luded statesmen. They met in secret by- 
places and took oaths, and had secret grips, 
and signs, and pass-words, and what stories 
they must have stuffed each other with at 
these meetings of the fell purposes and de- 
signs of the foreigners. Certainly nothing 


short of this could have so worked upon ig- 


norant minds and made in our county a little 
army of Quixotes, to go forth to battle, not 
with the windmills, but with the wind organ 
of the Teutopolis Church. 

At the period mentioned, the Germans were 
progressing with their church edifice, which, 
at the time of building, was one of the cost- 
liest in Southern Illinois, and had com- 
menced the work of putting the organ in its 
place. Everything that came by railroad for 
Teutopolis was shipped to Effingham, and 
transported hence by wagons. The organ 
pipes were shipped in boxes, together with 


many other church fixtures. In handling 


them in Effingham, some excited Know-Noth- | 


ing must have seen them, and he heralded 
the report that the “ Dutch were importing 
arms.” The story traveled far and wide, 


It was the © 


| more, too. 


and, like the legend of the three black crows 
was magnified with each repetition, until it 
was positively asserted that these people were 
about to secretly rise and massacre the na- 
tives. ‘The great mass of our people paid no 
heed to these frightful stories, but there were 
others that were seriously alarmed, or at all 
events, acted as though they believed all and 


The Know-Nothing army was se- 
cretly called to arms. 
the moon. 


There was blood in 
The gathering clonds of war 
lowered upon Effingham, and many an old 


| political veteran of the county (he would de- 


ny it all now) who has waxed great and fat 
npon Germau votes, suuffed the battle afar 
off, and in the secret lodges of his Know- 


_ Nothing societies, clothed ,his neck with the 


thunderbolts of war, and hied himself and 
friends to the army rendezvous, about two 
miles west of Watson, on Spring Branch, 
where it passes through James Turner’s land. 
They gathered here to organize an army, at- 


_ tack Teutopolis, and carry away the arms and 


ammunition of the place as trophies of war. 
How many of these patriots were there as- 
sembled cannot now be told; they are var- 
iously estimated at thirty-five, seventy-five, 
100 and 150, as it is impossible to find any 
one who will admit that he was in that cruel 
Hunting for these oid searred (not 
scared, please, Mr. Printer) veterans is much 
like hunting the home of milk-sickness; it is 
Wheth- 
er it was thirty-five or 150, or more or less, 
they went into camp and commenced the work 
of organizing an army of invasion. Scouts 
were sent out, and trusted spies stole into 
Teutopolis. In the meautime, that village 
was quietly plodding along its usual way. 
unconscious of the commotion the simple or- 
gan pipes had created, as they were uncon- 
scious of the flaming sword that impended. 
The gathering hostsand mustering squadrons 


war. 


always in the next township ahead. 
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had moved in mysterious silence. The clank 
of the wooden shoe of Dutchtown found echo 
in the whisperings of distress from the army 
rendezvous, where were cheeks all pale, 
which, before the war, had blushed at the 
sight of their own corn-fed loveliness. An 
election was held, which resulted in placing 
Gen. Morgan Wright in chief command, with 
some other man, now unknown, as his sec- 
ond. The General thanked the army for the 
honor and awful dangers and responsibility 
it had conferred on him; the “long roll” was 
beaten upon the hastily trumped-up tin pan, 
that furnished the only martial music these 
bloody patriots had or needed. With quiv- 
ering lips and chattering teeth, the army be- 
gan to “fall in” preparatory to a double- 
quick charge upon the Teutopolis Church or- 
gan. The silence was painful; the strain 
upon the heroes’ nerves was intense, and 
evidently something must have given way 
soon, had not, at that moment, come dashing 
into camp the scouts and spies, and reported 
the war over—that Dutchtown was peace 
that the arms imported were organ pipes, 
and it was all a mistake that those people 
intended to massacre the entire people of 
the United States. And presto! camp was 
broken, white-robed peace spread her wings 
over the county, and “Johnny came march- 
ing home.” There was great rejoicing 
at the safe return by the families and 
friends of these heroes. A great peace rati- 
fication meeting was, called, and a wooden 
sword nearly six feet long was presented, in 
an eloquent and stirring address by Dr. J. 
M. Long, to the Commander-in-Chief. When 
Sam Moffitt, “in thoughts that breathed and 
words that burned,” presented an elegant 
pop-gun to the second in command. Gor- 
geously decorated, home-made land warrants 
were presented in each case where the com- 
mander could report any extraordinary acts 


of bravery. <A soldiers’ re-union of the no- 
ble band of veterans, survivors of the Dutch- 
town war, is now in order. The people 
would make suitable provisions for the gath- 
ering ot these heroes, and what could be more 
interesting than to again listen to the har- 
rowing stories of camp and field, and see 
these old veterans once more in life to “ shoul- 
der the crutch and show how battles are won?” 

The Church.—The “voice in the wilder- 
ness ” was among the early pioneers, calling 
sinners to repentance, and wrestling with 
the awful sins of vanity and the old three- 
stringed cracked fiddle. Fifty years ago, the 
“ rood shepherds ” were tinged with much of 
the rigid, dogmatic severity of the old, cruel 
Wirk-Sessions of a hundred years ago. For 
some years there were not near so many 
preachers as counterfeiters in the county. 
There paucity was, however, atoned for in 
the stern severity of their precepts. The 
value of a sermon was measured by its length, 
and the brimstone oder of the awful thunder- 
bolts that it let fly at the heads of the poor, 
frightened, crednlous congregations. They 
were God-fearing, good men, who preached 
without a choir, and a bugle solo in church 
would have called upon the rocks and mount- 
ains to fall upon them. The devil invented 
the fiddle, and he and his grinning imps 
were the original first dancers. But few, if 
any, ministerial scandals marked their hum- 
ble, sincere, pious lives. They may have 
been very ignorant, but they were wholly 
honest and sincerely humble. Generally 
illiberal and full of severity, and warped and 
deformed with prejudices, they took up the 
cross of their Master, seized the sword of Gid- 
eon and smote His Satanic Majesty, hip and 
thigh, wherever they could find him. They 
would make sparse converts here and there, 
and the awful fiddle nearly as often seduced 
them away again iuto the paths of dancing and 
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damnation. How they did launch their fierce 
and fiery thunderbolts against the vanities of 
men, and the ribbons, furbelows and jewelry 
of the women! when there probably was not 
a bolt of the irreligious ribbon and not $10 
worth of pinchbeck jewelry in the county. 
The Hard-Shells and Methodists were cotem- 
poraneous in their coming here—the Meth- 
odists shouting and the Hard-Shells singing 
their sermons through the nose, and thus, in 
their different fields of usefulness, they dwelt 
together in true Christian love and friend- 
ship. They vexed not their simple souls with 
hair-splitting doctrinal points in theology. 
The force and power of their nasal blast and 
their sing-song delivery were as battering 
rams upon the rampartsof the evil one, while 
they were a sweet lullaby to the troubled soul 
of the good Christian. This is well illus- 
trated by the anecdote of the wag who had a 
contention with an old lady in reference to 
the might and power of a preacher that she 
was heart-broken over. his going away. The 
wag was a fine mimic, and had caught the 
very tone, air and manner of the favorite 
preacher, and insisted he could preach quite 
as well as her favorite. He struck an atti- 
tude, and, in splendid sing-song, nasal style, 
told a story of his dog chasing a poor little 
sickly coon, and grabbing the dear little 
thing just as it was going into a hollow tree. 
As the story finished, the good dame was 
shouting with all her might. When the wag 
laughed at her, she excused herself by say- 
ing, “Oh, it was that heavenly tone!” The 
good old dame was right. It was the “heavy. 
enly tone” that often did the good work. 
The severity of this early religion had 
probably this effect: A portion became wild 
enthusiasts of the church militant, while the 
others joined, and, after a short trial and 
sincere endeavor, recklessly threw down all 
efforts when they discovered they could not 


live up to the religious enthusiasts’ ideal. 
This would exasperate the good shepherds, 
while in turn they redoubled their efforts, 
which only made the estraying lambs kick up 
their heels the higher and stray farther away 
where fancied pleasures tempted. There was 
no control or direction possible for these un- 
bridled theological colts until the church or- 
ganization came along and they were incor- 
porated into the management and control of 
cooler and wiser heads. 

The Methodist Church organization was in 
Ewington in 1834, and for a short time 
preaching was at the house of T. J. Gillen- 
waters, by the Rev. Chamberlain. After- 
ward, services were held for some time at the 
court house in Ewington. In 1538, Rev. 
Hale was the preacher in charge. At the 
same time in the early day, Bishop Eames, 
the celebrated Bishop of the Methodist 
Church, was fora short time stationed at Ew- 
ington. He was then only a licensed exhort- 
er. The church sometimes had a minister in 
charge, and sometimes this was divided with 
some other locality, and the preacher would 
make visits to the connty at stated times. 
Among others that preached at Iwington are 
recalled the Rey. William Blundell, of Clark 
County. 

We have now reached the end of the half- 
century story of the people of Effingham 
County—especially of the pioneer fathers 
and mothers. To the writer, the past sixty 
days—the time allotted to this work—will 
ever be among the best recollections of his 
life. In this labor of love, there 1s no mixt- 
ure of pain, conflict or contention, until the 
moment comes to lay down the pen—to sever 
an association where friendships have grown 


sacred —friendships and communings with 
the living and the dead; to voyage back the 
little more than fifty years that mark the ex- 
| istence of our county, and inake the acquaint- 
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ance of those men and women who were here | face often the best of human kind. Such 


—simple, restless pioneers—to find here and 
there, among the humblest of these people, a 
true and genuine hero and hervine, and in- 
troduce them to the world, and pass them on 
to posterity, is as proud a task, to even the 
most ambitious, as it hasbeen pleasant to us. 
Here we have found friendships without alloy 


—without those clashing interests that so de- | 


friendships as will remain forever in purity 
and pleasantness. The brief retrospect will 
ever come back again, like a genial, pure, 
warm ray of sunshine, to the abodes of the 
cheerless, laden with warmth, joy and new 
life, to a soul fast growing lonely, desolate 
and sterile. 
“What is writ is writ; would it were worthier.” 


(Cal N Ie MU ale XC 


THE BENCIL AND BAR—EARLY COURTS OF EFFINGHAM COUNTY—LAWYERS FROM ABROAD— 
JUDGES OF THIS JUDICtAL DISTRICT—SKETCHES OF EWING, FIELD AND DAVIS— 


NATURALIZATION OF GEN. 


SILIELDS — GOVERNOR FORD 


AND SIDNEY 


BREESE—OTHER LEGAL LUMINARIES, PAS! AND PRESENT— 
THE PRESENT COUNTY BAR, ETC., ETC. 


«There is a history in all men’s lives.”’ 

'N giving the early history of the bench 
and bar of Effingham County, the histor- 
ian must travel outside of the county for his 
data and material, for the simple reason that 
there were no resident lawyers in the county 
until the year 18149. Litigants were sup- 
plied with attorneys from neighboring coun- 
ties, mainly from Fayette County, though 
some came from Shelby, Coles, Clark, Bond, 
St. Clair and others. Among them we may 
mention Levi Davis, A. P, Field, Sawyer, 
Brown, Foreman, Kirkman, Gallagher and 
James Shields, from Fayette; Daniel Greg- 
ory and A. Thornton, from Shelby; U. F. 
Linder and O. B. Ficklin, from Coles, Will- 
iam H. Underwood, Samnel McRoberts and 
Mr. Fisk, from St. Clair. From 1840 to 
1850, Bromwell, Davis and Gallagher, from 
Fayette; Starkweather, from Cumberland; 

and Moore and Elam Rush, from Bond. | 
The first term of court held in the county 


was begun on the 20th day of May, 1883 and ’ 


*By B. F. Kagay. 


continued parts of three days, at Ewington, 
the then county seat. The following is a copy 
of the first record made in the Cireuit Court 
of this county: 

At a Circuit Court begun and held at Ewington 
in and for the county of Effingham, on Monday, 
the 20th day of May, in the year of our Lord one 
thousand eight hundred and thirty-three. Present: 
the Hon. T. W. Smith, Associate Justice of the Su- 
preme Court, and Presiding Judge of said court; 
John C. Sprigg, Clerk, and Henry P. Bailey, Sher- 
iff. A listof the Grand Jurors were returned into court 
by the Sheriff, and after being charged hy the court, 
retired to consider of presentments, etc. 

The following cases appear on the record at this 
term of court, to wit: 

Andrew Bratton, pte 


Vs. 

Simeon Perkins. \ Appellee. 

John Maxfield, | Appellant. 
vs. 

John W. Robinson. } Appellee. 


William McConnell, PEIEOE 
VS. 
Jacob Slover. { Defendant. 


John Beasley, a 


vs. 
Robert Moore. \ Defendant. 
The Grand Jury returned the following indict- 
ments, indorsed ‘‘true bills,’’ to wit: 
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linois, ing Spirituous Li- 


The People of the State of } Indictment for Sell- 
quors without a 


vs. 
Theophilus W. Short. 


ieense. 
The People of the State of ITlinois, ) Indictment 
vs. for 
Martha Henson. Fornication. 


vs. for 
William Cusip. Adultery. 
The following appointment for Cireuit Clerk ap- 
pears upon the record of the Court: 
VANDALIA, February 15, 1833. 
Mr. John C. Sprigg—I hereby appoint you 
Clerk of the Cireuit Court of Effingham County, 
with full power and authority to do and perform all 
duties appertaining to said office, and receive the 
fees and emoluments thereof. 
Your obedient servant, 
WinuiaAM WILson. 
There being no further business before the Court, 
ordered that it adjourn sine die. 
Teo. W. SMiru. 


Thus it will be seen that Theophilus W. 
Smith was the Judge who held the first term 
of court inthe county. The county was then 
sparsely settled, and the settlements being 
mostly in the timber, in the bottoms of the 
river and on the verge of the prairies. The 
lawyers who attended this first term of court 
were three in number, viz., A. P. Field, Levi 
Davis and William L. D. Ewing, all resi- 
dents of Vandalia, and all holding offices, 
either for the State or for the county in which 
they resided. 

It will doubtless be of interest to our read- 
ers to know something of Hon. Theophilns 
W. Smith, the first Judge of this county, and 
therefore we will give the following incident 
in his life: 

At the session of the Legislature of 1832- 
33, articles of } impeachment were voted 
against him by the House of Representatives. 
There were seven articles of specifications 
transmitted to the Senate for trial against 
him. The first three related to the corrupt 
sales of Cirenit Clerkships. He had author- 
ized his son, a minor, to bargain off the office 


in Madison County by hiring one George 
Kelly at $25 per month, reserving the fees 
and emoluments until his son became of age, 
and to subject the said office to his will; he 


| had made appointments three several times 
The People of the State of Illinois, wae 


without requiring bonds from the appointees. 
He was also charged with being a co-plaintiff 
in several vexatious suits for an alleged tres- 
pass, commenced by affidavit in acourt where 
he himself presided, holding the defendants 
illegally to excessive bail upon trifling pre- 
text, to oppress and injure them, and contin- 
ued the suits from term to term to harass and 
persecute them. The fifth article charged 
him with arbitrarily suspending John 58. 
Greathouse, a lawyer, from practice for ad- 
vising his client to apply for a change of 
yenne. The sixth article charged him with 
tyrannically committing to jail in Montgom- 
ery County a Quaker, who entertained con- 
scientions scruples against removing his hat 
in open conrt; and the seventh article 
charged him with deciding an agreed case 
between the Sheriff and Treasurer of Madi- 
son County, without process or pleading, to 
the prejudice of the county, rendering an ap- 
peal to the Supreme Court necessary. 

The Senate resolved itself into a High 
Court of Impeachment, and a solemn trial 


, was held, which lasted from January 9 to 


February 7, 1833. The prosecution was 
conducted by a committee of managers from 
the House, consisting of Benjamin Mills, 
Murray McConnell, John T. Stewart, James 
Semple and John Dougherty; the defendant 
was represented by Sidney Breese, R. M. 
Young and Thomas Hord, the latter subse- 
quently Governor of the State. 

The array of talent on both sides, the ex- 
alted position of the accused, and the excite- 
ment and interest thereby created in politi- 


| cal circles, gave to the trial nnnsnal public at- 


traction throughout the State. The proceed- 
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ings were conducted by marked ability and 
learning. A great number of witnesses were 
examined, and much documentary evidence 
introduced. The argument of counsel was of 
the highest order, and in the final summing 
up for the prosecution, the Chairman of the 
House Committee, Mr. Mills, one of the most 
brilliant orators of the time, spoke for three 
days in a continued strain of unsurpassed 
eloquence. 

Pending the trial, the defendant searched 
for scraps of paper containing scribblings of 
the members concerning their status upon the 
respective charges. Being thus advised, his 
counsel enjoyed peculiar advantages in the 
management of the defense. 

The constitution required that no person 
thus tried shonld be convicted without the 
concurrence of two thirds of all the Senators 
present. When the vote was finally taken, 
upon each article separately, twenty-two Sen- 
ators were present, and four absent or ex- 
cused. It required fifteen to convict. Twelve 
voted guilty on some of the charges; ten 
were in favor of acquittal; and as fifteen did 
not vote him guilty of any of the articles, he 
was acquitted. He retained his seat upon 
the Supreme bench of the State until his 
death, which occurred“about ten years after- 
ward. 

William Lee D. Ewing, one of the lawyers 
mentioned as having attended the first term 
of our court, was a Representative from Fay- 
etteand other counties from 1830 to 1832, and 
introduced the Dill which formed this county 
in 1881; the county, however, as already noted, 
was not fully organized until 1833. In 1832, 
he was elected to the State Senate, which po- 
sition he retained until 1834. He was Pres- 
ident of the Senate, and for fifteen days Goy- 
ernor of the State, which latter oceurred thus: 
At the August election of 1834, Gov. Rey- 
nolds was elected to Congress, more than a 
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year ahead of the time he would take his seat 
(as was then the law), to succeed Mr. Slade. 
But shortly after the election, Mr. Slade, the 
incumbent, died, when Gov. Reynolds was 
chosen tu serve ont his unexpired term. Ac- 
cordingly, he set ont for Washington in No- 
vember of that year, to take his seat in Con- 
gress, and Mr. Ewing, by virtue of his office 
as President of the Senate, became Govern- 
or. Upon the meeting of the Legislature in 
December, he sent in his message as Acting 
Governor, when he was relieved from his ex- 
alted duties by the Governor-elect, Joseph 
Dunean, being sworn into office. This is the 
only time such a contingency has arisen in 
the history of the State. Mr. Ewing was a 
native of Kentucky, and one of the first resi- 
dent lawyers of Fayette County. He wasa 
man of liberal education and fine natural en- 
dowments, fond of congenial company, and 
enjoyed all the sports of the time. Hewas a 
Colonel in the Black Hawk war; served as 
Prosecuting Attorney, and, as before stated, 
represented his district in the Legislature 
and State Senate. He was for a time Indian 
Agent, and, by order of the United States 
Government, removed the Sac and Fox tribes 
west of the Mississippi River. From 1843 
to 1846, he was Auditor of Publie Accounts; 
represented his district in the National Con- 
gress, and was appointed United States Sen- 
ator to fill the vacancy oceasioned by the 
death of Richard M. Young. 

As a public-spirited citizen, Gen. Hwing 
was highly respected and honored among the 
people he so long served. He was a Demo- 
erat in politics, and a statesman of unswerv- 
ing sntegrity. Many of the old citizens of 
Effingham County remember him, and in his 
death recognize the loss of an upright, honor- 
able man and patriotic citizen. 

Col. A. P. Field, another of the lawyers 
who attended the first term of our court, was 
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also a native of Kentucky, and an edneated 
and chivalrous gentleman. He first located 
at Jonesboro, Ill., in an early day, but snb- 
sequently moved to Vandalia. He was State 
Treasurer from 1823 to 1827, and Secretary 
of State from 1829 to 1840. As a politician, 
he had few equals and no superiors of that 
day. He was eminent as a criminal lawyer, 
and as a speaker was sparkling in wit and 
eloquence. He removed to St. Louis and 
subsequently to New Orleans, and soon be- 
came prominently identified with Southern 
politics, rising eventually to the exalted po- 
sition of Attorney General of Louisiana. He 
died in the year 1877, in the city of New 
Orleans. 

Levi Davis, the last of the three lawyers 
attending the first term of court, resided at 
that time at Vandalia, but now lives at Alton. 


He was elected Auditor of State, and served | 


from 18386 to 1841, and was prominently 
identified with the politics, not only of his 
county, but of the State, for many years. 

We have given a more minute history of 
the first term of court than our time and 
space will permit us to give to each subse- 
quent term. A brief space will be devoted 
to each of the Presiding Judges, as well as 
to the resident lawyers and more prominent 
visiting lawyers, who have presided over and 
attended our courts. 

Theophilus W. Smith, who has already re- 
ceived some notice in these pages, only held 
two terms of our Circuit Court, viz., the May 
term of 1833, and the May term, 1884. 
Judge Ford held the third terin, being the 
May term, 1835, and the most interesting 
term yet held in the county. 

Thomas Ford, our second Judge, was born 
at Uniontown, Penn., in the year 1800. His 
father, Robert Ford, was killed by Indians in 
1802, in the mountains of Pennsylvania, and 
his mother was left in indigent circumstan- 
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ces, with a large family, mostly girls. With 
a view to better her condition she, in 1804, 
moved to Missouri, where it had been the 
custom of the Spanish Government to give 
a certain amount of land to actual settlers. 
But, upon her arrival in St. Louis, she found 
the country ceded to the United States, and 
that liberal policy no longer in vogue. She 
finally removed to Illinois and settled near 
Waterloo, but, the following year, moved a 
little closer to the Mississippi Bluffs. Here 
the boys received their first schooling, for 
which they walked three miles. The mother 
was a woman of superior mental endowment, 
joined to energy and determination of char- 
acter. She incvleated in her children those 
high-toned moral] principles whieh distin- 
guished her sons in public life. The mind 
of Thomas gave early promise of superior 
attainments, with an inclination for mathe- 
matics. His proficiency attracted the atten- 
tion of the Hon. D. B. Cook, in whom young 
Ford found a patron and friend. 

Through the adviceof Mr. Cook, he turned 
his attention to the law. He attended Tran- 
sylvania University at Lexington, Ky., one 


term, and, on his return, alternated his law 


reading with teaching school. In 1829, Gov. 
Reynolds appointed him Prosecuting Attor- 
ney; in 1831, he was re-appointed by Gov. 
Reynolds, and afterward was four times 
elected Judge by the Legislature, without 
opposition. Hewas twice Judge of Chicago, 
and Associate Judge of the Supreme Court. 
While acting in the latter capacity, he was 
assigned to the Ninth Judicial] District, and, 
while holding court in Ogle County, was 
notified of his nomination for Governor. He 
immediately resigned his office, accepted the 
nomination and entered upon the canvass, 
and in August was elected to the exalted po- 
sition. 


The offices which Gov. Ford held were un- 
H 
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solicited. 
high, but his cast of intellect fitted him rath- 
er for a writer upon law than a practicing 
advocate in the courts. As a Jndge, his 
opinions were sound, lucid, and an able ex- 
position of the law. As a man, he was plain 
in his demeanor; he lacked the determined 
boldness and decision of character requisite to 


fit a man for a great political leader. As an 


author, he deserves special consideration, in | 


having left a legacy in the form of a history 
of his State—Illinois. He died November 2, 
1850, at Peoria, having scarcely passed the 
prime of life. 

At the May term of our Cireuit Court in 


took part in the proceedings. He was attor- 
ney in the case of N. Edwards, Governor, 


As a lawyer, he stood deservedly | 


versus James M. Duncan, et al., on change of | 
, four years. 


venue from Marion County. 

Samuel McRoberts was the first native 
Illinoisan ever elevated to the position of 
United States Senator from this State. He 
was born April 12, 1799, in what is now Mon- 
roe County, where his father resided on a 


farm. He received a good education from a_ 


private tutor. At the early ageof twenty, he 


was appointed Circuit Clerk of Monroe Coun- | 


ty, a position which afforded him opportunity 
to become familiar with forms of law, and 
which he eagerly embraced, pursuing at the 
same time a most assiduous course of reading. 
Two years later, he entered the Law Depart- 
ment of Transylvania University (at Lexing- 
ton, Ky.), where, after three full courses of 
lectures, he graduated with the degree of 
Bachelor of Law. He commenced the prac- 
tice of his profession in competition with 
such men ag Kane, Reynolds, Clark, Baker, 
Eddy, McLean and others. In 1824, at the 
age of twenty-five, he was elected by the 
Legislature one of the five Cireuit Judges. 
As a Judge, he first exhibited strong partisan 


He had been a violent Convention ad- 
vocate, and now, in defiance of a release by 
the Legislature, he assessed a fine against 
Gov. Coles, for settling his emancipated 
slaves in Madison County without giving 
boud that they should not become a public 
charge. 

In 1828, Mr. McRoberts was elected a State 
Senator; in 1830, he was appointed United 
States District Attorney for the State; in 
1832, Receiver of the Public Money at the 
Danville Land Office; and in 1839, Solicitor 
for the General Land Office at Washington. 


bias. 


| On the 16th of December, 1840, he was 
' elected United States Senator for the full 
1834, Samuel McRoberts was present, and | 
' March 


He died 
1843, at Cincinnati, Ohio, on his 
route home from Washington, in the vigor of 
intellectual manhood. and at the age of forty- 


term, commencing March 4, 1841. 
29 
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The third Judge of our Circuit Court was 
the Hon. Sidney Breese, who presided from 
October, 1835, to October, 1842, a period of 
seven years, and the longest held byone man 
(except Charles Emerson) since the organiza- 
tion of our county. Mr. Breese was born 
about the close of the last century, in Oneida 
County, N. Y. He received a thorough gen- 
eral and classical education from the Union 
College, from which he graduated with hon- 
ors. He had been the school-fellow of Elias 
Kent Kane, who was his senior. After the 
appointment of the latter as Secretary of 
State in 1818, he became associated with 
him as astudent of law. In 1820, he essayed 
the practice of his profession in Jackson 
County, but met with failure in the presenta- 
tion of a case in court before a jury. 
Overwhelmed with mortification, he resolved, 
on the spur of the moment, to entirely aban- 
don the practice of the law, and the following 
year he became Postmaster at Kaskaskia. In 
1822, however, he was appointed to the Cir- 


which he retained under Goy. Coles, and un- 
til the accession of Gov. Edwards in 1531. 
He prepared and published “ Breese’s Reports 
of the Supreme Court Decisions,” it being 
the first book ever published in the State. 
He took part in the Black Hawk war, serving 
as a Major of volunteers. — 

Upon the establishment of the Cirenit 
Court system in 1885, he was chosen Judge, 
and in 1841 he was elected one of the Judges 
of the Supreme Conrt. In 1542, he was 
elected, for a full term, from March 4, 18-48, 
to the United States Senate. At the expira- 
tion of his term, in 1850, he was elected to 
the Legislature and made Speaker of the 
House. In 1855, he was re-elected Circuit | 
Judge, and, two years later, was again ele. | 
vated to the Supreme Bench, where he re- 
mained uptil his death. 

Judge Breese took an active part in the 
Illinois Central Railroad, a full account of 
which will be found in the chapter on rail- 
roads. 

The following names appear on the docket 
as attorneys attending court in the county: 
At the October term, 1885, Thomas Brown, 
Sawyer & Kirkman; at the April term, 18286, 
Levi Davis, Kirkman, Sawyer and D. Greg- 
ory; at the April term, 1837, Field, Ewing, 
Fisk and Davis were the only attorneys in 
attendance, and the same attended in 1888. 
At the October term in 1830, A. Thornton 
appeared as an attorney in the case of “ The 
People versus David Ridgway,” for the de- 
fendant, on a change of venue from Shelby- 
County. The following entry appears on the 
bar docket in the case: “ Defendant found 
guilty and sentenced to the penitentiary one 
year, and one day to solitary confinement.” 
Mr. Thornton has been a regular attendant at 
our courts from that time until he was elected 


; | 
cnit Attorneyship by Gory. Bond, a position | 
| 


| 


| own case in particular. 


to Congress a few years ago. 
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At the October term of court in 1540, the 
name of James Shields appears on the docket 
as an attorney im several cases, and in his 
At this term he 
made application to become a citizen of the 
United States. The following is a copy of 
the proceedings in the case: 

Ata Circuit Court begun and held at the court 


house in Ewington, in and forthe county of Effing- 
ham, on Monday, the 19th day of October, in the 


| year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and 


forty, it being the 8d Monday of said month. Pres- 
ent, Sidney Breese, Judge; Thomas J. Rentfro, 
Sheriff; and William IT. Blakely, Clerk. This day 
personally appeared in open court, James Shields 
and made and filed the following declaration: James 
Shields being duly sworn in open court, declares on 
oath that lhe was born in the County Tyrone, in the 
Kingdom of Ireland, on the 17th day of May, about 
the year 1810; that he migrated to the United States 
of America while a minor, and continued to reside 
within the United States three years next preceding 
his arrival at the age of twenty-one years, and has 
continued to reside therein to the present time; that 
he is now npward of twenty-one years, and has 
resided upward of five years in the State of Illinois 
aforesaid, one of the United States; that it is his in- 
tention to become a citizen of the United States, 
and to renounce forever all allegiance and fidelity to 
any forcign prince, potentate, State or sovereignty, 
and particularly to the sovereign of Great Britain 
and Ireland. We further declares that for three 
years preceding the present application, it has been 
his bona fide intention to become a citizen of the 
United States, 
(Signed.) JAMES SHIELDS. 

Snhseribed and sworn to in open court, this 21st 

day of October, 1840. 
(Attest. ) WiLLiam H. BLAKELEY, 
Clerk of satd Court. 

This day personally appeared in open court, 
James Shiclds, a free white person of twenty-one 
years, and being duly sworn, declares on oath in 
open court, that he will support the Constitution of 
the United States, and doth absolutely and entirely 
renounce and abjure all allegiance and fidelity to 
every foreign prince, potentate, State or sovereignty 
whatever, and particnlarly that of Great Britain 
and Ireland, whereof he was born a subject; and 
the court being satisfied that he has fully complied 
with the requirements of the laws of the United 
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States on the subject of naturalization, and that he 
has resided within the United States upward of five 
years, and within the State of [linois upward of 
one year next preceding this application, and that 
during the whole of the term of his residence in the 
United States he has behaved as a man of good 
moral character, attached to the principles of the 
Constitution of the United States and is well dis- 
posed to the good order and happiness of the same. 
It is, therefore, ordered and adjudged that the 
said James Shields be admitted a citizen of the 
United States, and he is hereby admitted as such. 
James Shields, as stated in his declaration, 
was born in Ireland about the year 1810. 
He emigrated to this country in 1827, set- 
tling in Illinois three years later. He was 
sent to the Legislature from Randolph Coun- 
ty some seven years after settling in the 
State, and before he had become a natural- 
ized citizen. He was appointed Auditor by 
Gov. Carlin, and, in 1843, elected a Su- 
preme Judge. He presided over the Cireutt 
Court of this county from the March term, 
1844, to and including the March term, 1845, 
being altogether three terms. Under Presi- 
dent Polk, he was Commissioner of the Gen- 
eral Land Office at Washingtun. He on- 
tered the Mexican war, and was commis- 
sioned a Brigadier General. At the battle 
of Cerro Goido, he was ‘severely wounded, 
and was reported dead, but recovered in time 
to take a conspicuous part in the capture of 
the City of Mexico. Such was his gallantry 
and soldierly conduct in this campaign that 
the State of South Carolina voted him a 
handsome and costly sword. In 1849, upon 
his return home, he was elected tothe United 
States Senate, but, as he had not been nine 
years a naturalized citizen (having been nat- 
nralized in Oetober, 1840), which was re- 
quired by the constitution to render him eli- 
gible to the position, his seat was declared 
vacant. Ata called session of the Legislat- 
ure, convened as soon as Shields became eli- 
gible, he was again elected to the United 
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States Senate, and served until the expira- 
tion of his term. Subsequently, he took up 
his residence in Minnesota, and in 1857 was 
elected from that State as United States Sen- 
ator, serving two years. In the late war, be- 
tween the States, he was a Major General in 
the Union armies, and did good service for 
the Government. At the close of the war he 
removed to Missonri, and was elected by the 
Legislature of that State to the United States 
Senate to fill an unexpired term of a few 
months. He died soon after the expiration 
of this latter term, having been a United 
States Senator from three different States. 

The Court Record in 1841 shows the name 
of F. Foreman as an attorney, and from that 
time unti] 1846 he seems to have attended 
our courts regularly, and hada good practice. 
In 1843, the name of W. H. Underwood ap- 
pears upon the record as an attorney, and for 
a number of terms thereafter. In 1846, 
Bisse]] was present as State’s Attornay; also 
a Mr. Hite and Lee were present as attor- 
neys. Wilcox likewise appeared as attorney 
in several cases. In 1848, Mr. Pearson’s 
name appears, and Philip Fouke as State’s 
Attorney. At this term also appeared A. J. 
Gallagher and Elam Rusk as attorneys. 

Among the attorneys attending our courts 
from 1835 to 1842 were several who after- 
ward became Judges of the court, to wit: 
Shields, Semple and Underwood. We have 
already given a brief sketch of Shields, and 
will now devote a brief space to the two oth- 
ers mentioned. 

Hon. James Semple was born in Kentucky, 
but emigrated to Illinois in an early day. 
In politics he was a Democrat, and was much 
in public life. In 1833, he was elected At- 
torney General of the State. He was in the 
Legislature for six years, four of which he 
was Speaker of tbe House, and in the mean- 
time the internal improvement measure was 
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passed, which well-nigh bankrupted the State. 
In 1837, he was appointed Charge d’Affaires 
to New Granada; in 1842, was elected one of 
the Judges of the Supreme Court; in 1843, 
he was appointed, by Gov. Ford, United 
States Senator, to fill the unexpired term of 
Samuel McRoberts, deceased. The appoint- 
ment was confirmed by the Legislature, aud 
he served nutil 1847. Judge Semple wrote 


an elaborate history of Mexico, which, how- | 


ever, has never been published. 

Judge William H. Underwood, who held 
our court from the May term, 1849, to the Oc- 
tober term, 1850, was born February 1, 1818, 
at Schoharie Court House, N. Y., and in his 


boyhood laid the foundation to his future | 


greatness in a good common-school ednea- 
tion, finishing up his studies in the Schohar- 
ie Academy and Hudsou River Seminary, 
spending three years in the two institutions, 
and graduating with a good practical educa- 
tion. He read law in his native place, and, 
upon completing his studies, he at once re- 
moved to Belleville, Ill., where he resided 
until his death, and where he was attended 
with marked suecess. In 1841, he was elect- 
ed State’s Attorney, a position he filled so 
acceptabiy that he was re-elected in January, 
1843, and in 1844 he was elected to the Low- 
er House of the Legislature. 
was elected Circuit Judge for six and a half 
years, which position he held to the end of 
his term, and in 1856 was elected to the State 
Senate for fouryears. In 1869, he was eleet- 
ed a Delegate from St. Clair County to the 
Constitutional Convention, and was elected 
again to the State Senate in 1870, In 1873, 
he completed a work upon which he had 
long been engaged, viz., “ Underwood’s (Jon- 
strued Annotated Statutes of Illinois.” The 
brief intervals between his official duties he 
devoted to the practice of his profession. 
His name appears often in our Supreme 


| ic ticket. 
In 1848, he 
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Court records as counsel in important cases. 
He died a few years ago, after a useful and 
industrious life. 

Gustavus Koerner was Judge of this dis- 
trict from August, 1845, to June, 1848. He 
was born in Frankfort, Germany, November 
20, 1809. His father was a well-known 
publisher and book-seller, and for many 
years was a member of the Legislature of 
Frankfort. His early education was received 
at college in his native town, ind his studies 
completed at Munich and Heidelberg, where, 
in 1832, he graduated, and obtained the de- 
gree of LL. D. In the same year, he passed 
examination, and was admitted to the bar of 
Frankfort. In 1883, he emigrated to the 
United States, and proceeded at once to the 
West, and settled in Belleville, I. He im- 


| mediately commenced the study of American 
‘law, and, after attending one term of the 


Law School at Lexington, Ky., then the most 
noted west of the Alleghenies, he was admit- 
ted to the bar of Tllinois in 1835. He at 
once entered upon the active practice of his 
profession, and in 1845 was elected by the 
Legislature one of the Judges of the Sn- 
preme Court. In 1852, he was elected Lieu- 
tenant Governor of Illinois on the Demoerat- 
On account of the slavery ques 
tion, be, in 1854, became what was then 


| known as an Anti-Nebraska Democrat, and in 


1856 joined the Republican party. During 


' the war of the rebellion, he recruited and or- 


ganized the Forty-third Hlinois Volunteers, 
but was prevented from taking command of 
it by President Lincoln appointing him to 
the staff of Gen. Fremont, with the rank of 
Colonel. He served in that position until 
Fremont’s retiremeut, when he was attached 
to the staff of Gen. Halleck. In March, 


1862, owing to continued ill health, he re- 


signed, and in the following June was ap- 
pointed by the President Minister to Spain, 
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which position he resigned in January, 1866. 
He was made one of the Electors at Large in 
1868, on the Grant ticket, and in 1S71 was 
appointed on the newly created Railroad 
Commission, over which he presided until 
his resignation_in January, 1873. He was 
nominated, in June, 1872, as a candidate for 
Governor by the Democratic party, and also 
by the Liberal Republican party, but failed 
of an election. When not engaged in ofti- 
cial duties, he has practiced his profession vig- 
orously. He has also devoted much time to 
literary pursuits, and contributed freely to 
newspapers and periodicals, He is the au- 
thor of a volume entitled “From Spain,” 
composed of letters on various. subjects, and 
essays on art, ete. His productions testify 
to his excellence as a writer, scholar and 
thinker. 

Justin Harlan, of Clark, was the eighth 
Judge who presided over the courts of our 
county. He came to Illinois in 1825, and lo- 
cated in Darwin and commenced the practice 
of law. Hewas at once recognized as one of 
the ablest lawyers in not only his own county, 
but his reputation soon extended throughout 
the State. He filled the office of Circuit 


Julge for over twenty years, and when his | 


oid friend, Lincoln, was made President, he 
appointed Judge Harlan Indian Agent to 
the Cherokees in the Indian Territory. which 
position he filled faithfully and well during 
the remainder of Mr. Lincoln's life. He re- 
signed immediately after Mr. Lincoln’s as- 
sassination, and returned to his home in 


Marshall County, and, although a Republic- | 


an, and living in a Democratic county, was 
elected County Judge of Clark Connty, which 
position he held during a regular term of 
four years. He died in Kuttawa, Ky., 
March 12, 1879, at the residence of his 
daughter, Mrs. W. A. Wright. where he had 
been called by that daughter's sickness. He 
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was buried in Marshall], his home in Illinois, 
March 16, 1879. Judge Harlan’s was a 
long, blameless and useful life, and no man 
left more sincere friends to mourn Lis death. 

Charles Emerson was the ninth Judge, and 
held our courts from the April term, 1853, to 
the April term, 1862. Charles Constable 
was the tenth Judge, and held from the May 
term, 1868, to the October term, 1865. Next 
came H. B. Decins, from special term Jan- 
uary, 1866, to April term, 1873. James C. 
Allen followed Decins from the fall term, 
1873, to Mareh term, 1878,-and after him 
James H. Halley held several terms of our 
courts. At present, William C. Jones, 
Thomas Casey and Chauncy 8. Conger are 
the Judges in this district. 


Of the early lawyers attending our courts 
was Ferris Foreman, who located at Vanda. 
lia in the spring of 1836. He was admitted 
to the bar by the Supreme Court of New York 
in 1835. He was elected to the Illinois State 
Senate in 1845. In May, 1546, he recruited 
a company in Fayette County for the Mexican 
war, and, upon the organization of the troops, 
was elected Colonel of the Third Regiment of 
Illinois Volunteers. He participated in the 
siege of Vera Cruz, and was in the battle of 
Cerro Gordo, and at the end of one year, the 
term of enlistment, he returned to Vandalia, 
practicing law there until 1849, when he re- 
moved to California. While there, he held 
various offices; was Postmaster of Sacramen- 
to under the administration of Franklin 
Pierce; also acted as Secretary of State un- 
der John B. Wetter. Governor of California. 
He was Colonel of the Fourth California Vol- 
unteers for a period of twenty-two months. 
In 1865. he returned to Vandalia, and was 
elected State’s Attorney of Fayette County. 

Daniel Gregory. also an early practitioner 
at our bar. was a uative of New York, and 
was born January 12, 1809. He came to Ili- 
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nois in 1833, and located in Shelbyville, 
where he continued to reside until 1546, 
when he was appointed Receiver of the Land 
Office at Vandalia, and removed to that place. 
He was elected County Judge of Fayette 
County ip 1549; in 1552, was again appoint- 
ed Receiver of the Land Office, and in 1856 
was elected to the Legislature. He was an 
able lawyer, and, by strict attention to busi- 
ness. he accumulated a handsome fortune, 
and finally was forced to abandon his profes- 
sion and devote his time and attention to the 
management of his estate. Many of our old 
citizens well remember Judge Gregory and 
his genial accomplishments. He died a few 
years ago, greatly regretted. 

Orlando P. Ficklin, another early attend- 
ant and practitioner at the Effingham bar, 
was born in Kentucky December 16, 1808. 
His education was obtained in a number of 
academie institutions in Kentucky and Mis- 
souri. In 1528, he commenced the study of 
law at Potosi, Mo., and in 1830 was admitted 
to the bar. He located at Mt. Carmel, IIL, 
and began the practice of his profession, 


meeting with encouraging success. In 1834, 
he was elected to the Legislature. In 1834— 


39, he was chosen by the Legislature as 
State’s Attorney for the Wabash District, 
which place he filled until in 1837, when he 
removed fo Charleston, in Coles County, and 
has ever since resided there. In 1843, he 


was elected to Congress, and re-elected in | 


1$44, and again in 1546. He then returned 
to the practice of his profession, but was 
again elected to Congress in 1850. He was 
a member of the Democratic Convention that 
nominated James Buchauan for President in 
1856, and a member of the Democratic Con- 
vention in 1560, at Charleston. 
to the old school of Democrats, and is an 
able lawyer and statesman. 

We come now to the resident Iawyers of 


He belongs | 


our county. The first lawyer that located 
here was Kendall H. Buford, who was born 
in Tennessee about the year 1820, where he 
received a common-school and academic edu- 
cation. He had a smattering of Latin; had 
taught school in Tennessee; had also read 
law there, and was admitted to the bar. He 
came to Illinois in 1848, and taught a term 
or two of school, and in 1549 located in Ew- 
ington and commenced the practice of his 
profession, He was a man of considerable 
pretensions naturally, somewhat superficial 
in his knowledge of the law, and made many 
mistakes. He continued in the practice of 
his profession here until in 1853, when he 
moved to Missouri and took up the practice of 
medicine, as he had studied the healing art 
before leaving Ewington. He could make a 
pretty good speech if he took sufficient time 
to prepare it and commit it to memory, 

Eli Philbrook was the second lawyer who 
located in our county. He was born in Lick- 
ing County, Ohio, where he received a good 
common-school education. At the age of 
nineteen, he commenced the study of law, 
and was admitted to practice by the Supreme 
Court of Ohio. He came to Illinois and lo- 
cated in Ewington in 1850, where he at once 
entered upon the practice of his chosen pro- 
fession. He was a good lawyer; but not a 
fluent speaker. He built up alarge practice, 
and had the full confidence of the people. 
He died in Ewington in ISS4, at the early 
age of twenty-eight years, of consumption. 
He was a member of tho Masonic and Odd 
Fellow societies, and was followed to his 
grave by a large procession of these orders, 
as well as a large number of frionds. 

The third resident lawyer was James La- 
dow, who located at Freemanton in 1951. 
He continned there until 1854, engaged in 
teaching and practicing law, and then re- 
moved into Cumberland County, where all 
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trace of him is lost. He was a mere petti- 
foeger, and never entered fully into the prac- 
tice of law. 

John Anderson was the fourth addition to 
the Effingham bar. He settled at Ewington, 
but never did much in the practice of law, 
and, about the year 1852 or 1853, emigrated 
to Kansas. He became County Judge there 
but farther than that we know nothing of his 
success. 


The fifth and next lawyer locating in our | 
county was H. D. Caldwell, who came to 
Ewington in 1852. He was followed soon 
after by William J. Stevenson, and, in the 
spring of 1853, William B. Cooper located in 
Ewington. Mr. Caldwell was born in Vir- 
ginia, and came to Illinois with his parents, 
who located in Coles County. He com- 
menced the study of law in 1852, and attend- 
ed the Law University at Bloomington, Ind., 
from which he graduated, and. in 1854, be- 
gan practice at Ewington. He is at present 
a citizen of Effingham, but not inactive prac- | 
tice. Mr. Cooper is a native of Massachu- | 
setts, and a descendant of the Pilgrim Fa- 
thers. He came to Illinois and taught school 
and read law until 1853, when he was admit- 
ted to tha bar. He went to Salem, Iowa, 
and from thence came to Ewington and com- 
menced the practice of law as a partner of | 
W. J. Stevenson, who shortly after removed 
to Clay County. 
now living who was a member of the bar at 
the time Mr. Cooper came to the county. 

This briugs the history of the legal profes- | 
sion down to the present members of the 
county bar. As personal sketches of them 
appear in the biographical department of 
this work, we omit an extended mention of 
them in this chapter, merely giving a kind | 
of directory of the present practitioners in 
the order in which they were admitted to the | 
bar. They are as follows: 


There is but one lawyer 


B. F. Kagay read law with Eli Philbrook 
and William Campbell, and was regularly 
admitted to the bar in August, 1854. 

5. F. Gilmore studied law at Greencastle, 
Ind., and graduated from the Law Depart- 
ment of Asbury University in 1860. 

H. B. Kepley commenced reading law in 
1859, and was admitted to the bar by the Su- 
preme Court at March term, 1860. 

J. N. Gwin studied law, and graduated 
with honors, and has since practiced his pro- 
fession in Effingham. 

A. W. Le Crone studied law with W. B. 
Cooper, of Effingham, and was admitted to 
practice in the year 1860. 

Benson Wood entered the Chicago Law 
School in the summer of 1863, from which 
he graduated in 1864. 

W. H. Barlow entered the Law Department 
of the University of Michigan at Ann Arbor, 


_ from which he graduated in March, 1863. 


Virgil Wood studied law with his brother, 
Benson Wood, and was admitted to the bar 
in the fall of 1868. 

William H. Gillmore read law with Bond 
& West, of Chicago, and graduated from the 
Law College there ia the spring of 1868. 

Ada H. Kepley read law with her husband, 


' +H. B. Kepley, and graduated from the Chi- 


cago Law School in 1870. 

E. N. Rinehart studied law with Cooper 
& Kagay, and was admitted to practice at the 
bar in 1871. 

John C. White read law with Judge Re- 
ber, of St. Louis, and then with Cooper & 
Gwin, and was admitted in 1872. 

R. C. Harrah read law with J. N. Gwin, 
of Effingham, and was admitted to practice 
in the year 1874. 

Owen Scott read law with S. F. Gilmore, 
and was admitted to the bar by the Supreme 
Court at Springfield in 1874. 

W. S. Holmes, of Altamont, read law at 
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Chatsworth, and was admitted to the bar at 
Ottawa, Ill., in 1877. 

William E. Buckner read law with H. B. 
Kepler, and after with Cooper & Gilmore, 
and was admitted to the bar in 1881. 

F. M. Loy read law with E. N. Rinehart, 
and graduated from the Northern Indiana 
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DOUGLAS TOWNSHIP —ITS BOUNDARIES AND 


Normal School, at Valparaiso, in June, 1881. 
W. B. Wright studied and graduated from 
the Law Department of the Northern Indiana 
Normal School in June, 1882. 
P. K. Johnson, of Altamont, read law ani 
was admitted to the bar by the Supreme 
Court at Springfield in June, 1882. 
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TOPOGRAPITY— EARLY SETTLEMENT—AMERICAN 


AND GERMAN PIONEERS—THE BULL FLATTERS—PROGRESS AND ADVANCEMENT— 
PIONEER INCIDENTS—CHURCH AND SCHOOL HISTORY—TITE RAILROAD 
AND THE BIRTH OF EFFINGIAM, ETC., ETC. 


* Wie wird das Bild der alten Tage 
Durch eure Triume glinzend wehn ! 
Gleich einer stillen, frommen Sage 
Wird es euch vor der Seele steln. 


‘ Der Bootsmann winkt! Zieht hin in Frieder 
Gott schiitz’ euch, Mann und Weib und Greis! 
Sei Freude eurer Brust beschieden, 
Und euren Feldern Reis und Mais!’ 


GC DICKENS once said that the 
typical American would hesitate about 
entering heaven unless assured that he could 
go West. Ever sinee, and even before the 
advice to young men to “go West” was pro- 
mulgated by the sagacious editor of the New 
York Tribune, the phrase “ going West” has 
been a potent one to stir the blood of the en- 
terprising and adventurons. The mania for 
going West resulted in the discovery of 
America by Columbus, and since that day we 
have been told by spread-eagle orators that 
“ Westward the star of empire takes its way.” 
From the Atlantic coast, even from Plymouth 
Rock, our ancestors moved Westward with 
the star of empire. 
ghanies, and, descending their western slope, 
burst into the rich valley of the Mississippi. 
But they paused not here. 
living flood across the continent, until the 


*By WoW. Perrin. 


They crossed the Alle- | 


They poured a | 


| advance-guard—the frontier skirmish line of 
- American civilization rests upon the distant 
shores of the Pacific. In vain the Indian 
tried to stem the torrent, but was awept away 
like chaff before the wind. The settler’s ax 
echoed through the forests as groups of three 
or four came, locating here and there, and 
soon an endless line of pioneers moved into 
these valleys, and settled on the margin of 
these prairies. Emigrant wagons found their 
way here with household goods. Then mills 
were built; the merchant brought on his 
goods; schools were established and churches 
organized, thus proclaiming the wonderful 
energies of our people. 

But there is a page which should come be- 
fore this history, and, like the prologue to a 
drama, be recited first—a page which records 
the Indian occupation of the land and his 
resistence to the whites. All this, however, 
may be found in preceding chapters of this 
work, and hence is recited first. The Indian 
—the burly warrior and the dusky maid—are 
long since gone, but their footprints are left 
in many portions of the county. Ruins, 
burying-grounds and mounds tell the story of 
another race—the red sons of the forest. 
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But we will leave them with the tribute al- 
realy paid them, and take up the history of 
this division of the county until its settlement 
by the whites. 

Originally, Douglas embraced all of Town- 
ship 8, and a part of Township 9 north, in 
Range 6 east, of the Third Principal Meridi- 
an. But at the December term of the Super- 
visors’ Court, held in 1863, the east half of 
Township 8 was set off and created an inde- 
pendent township, which is known and desig- 
nated as Tentopolis. This change leaves 
Douglas in much the shape of a carpenter's 


“square,” It is bounded north by Shelby 


County, east by Cumberland County and | 


Teutopolis Township, south by Watson Town- 


ship and west by Summit and Banner Town- | 


ships. 
and its tributaries, of which Salt and Green 
Creeks are the principal ones. Salt Creek 
flows nearly north and south, just touching 
its eastern line, while Green Creek passes 
through the northwest corner, and the Little 


Wabash curves into the west line atime or | 


The 
Jand is mostly rolling, and adjacent to the 


two in its tortuous course southward. 


Little Wabash breaks into steep and abrupt | 


bluffs. Indeed, some of the roughest land in 
the county is along the margin of the river 
in this township. Thereis but little prairie, 
the timber land largely predominating. 
Oak, ash, syeamore, hickory, white and black 
walnut, sugar maple, buckeye, cottonwood, 
ete., comprise the timbex growth, with nu- 
merous hazel thickets and other common 
shrubs. The township is well supplied with 
railroads—these modern allies of civilization. 

The history of Douglas Township centers 
in the city of Effingham, the capital of the 
county, which is located in the south end of 
the township. Usually, the township con- 
taining the connty seat affords few facts of 
interest to the historian beyond that of its 


Tt is drained by the Little Wabash 
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settlement. It is specially so in Donglas, 
being principally an agricultural region, 
without towns or villages (except Effingham), 
manufactories, mills or anything else than 
its honest and energetic German farmers, 
which comprise by far the larger portion 
of the population. As will be seen in the 
following pages. the township was mostly 
settled by Germans, who still retain a strong 
foothold and are among the most highly re- 
spected citizens of the county. There were 
a few of our own people here, however, prior 
to the coming in of the Germans, and the 
settlement of these will be first noticed. 

Of the early settlers we have the names of 
Isaac Slover, James Cartwright, James Lea- 
vitt, Jefferson Langford, John Gannaway, 
James and Nathan Ramsey, Aaron Williams, 
one Stewart, Richard Cohea, etc., etc. Slo- 
ver and Cartwright lived on the National 
road, near the present railroad depot. Cart- 
wright was Slover's son-in-law, and both 
have long since gone the way of the earth. 
Gannaway came from Kentucky and settled 
east of Slover and just across Salt Creek. 
He afterward moved to Coles County and 
died there. Aaron Williams settled west of 
the city, where Henry Havener now lives. 
He moved West, perhaps to Missouri, and 
lived to the age of nearly one hundred years. 
Jeff Langford lived about a mile west of 
Williams, and was from Tennessee. He has 
been dead several years. Leavitt, also a 
Tennessean, settled a little south of Effing- 
ham. He has two sons still living in the 
county, but he himself is dead. The Ram- 
seys and Ccheas settled in the northwestern 
part of the township, in the classic neighbor- 
hood of “ Bull Flat.” The old ones—the paitri- 
archs of the tribes—are dead, but they have 
quite a number of descendants still living in 
the township and surrounding country. 

From the “Faderland,” on the fabled 
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banks of the Rhine, we may mention the fol- 
lowing settlers, who came here as early as 
1540, and some of them several years earlier: 
Joseph, Bernard, Henry and George Koester, 
Ferdinand Braun, Joseph Feldhake, Matthias 
Moenning, Joseph Buessing, Gerhard Osthoff, 
Fr. Hoffmann, Bernard Vogt, John Fech- 
trop. Bernard Deters, Fred Grimmeg, Ar- 
nold Kreke, Joseph Sner, Joseph Bloemer, 
Ferdinand Messmann, Hermaun H. Nieman, 
Henry Best, Joseph Goldstein, Henry Gerdes, 
A. B. Jansen, Rudolph Dust, Henry Loh- 
mann, H. M. Mette, Ferdinand Kaufmann, 
Gerhard Nuxoll, John B. Gruenloh, William 
Kabbes, Dick Coers, Bernard Reiman, Henry 
Schmer, Joseph Woermann, William Aulen- 
brook, Peter Throele, John Rickelmann, Fred 
Cohorst, Henry Unkraut, John Meyer, Casper 
Krueppe, George Seoles, Henry Herboth, 
Ferdinand Wintrup and perhaps others. 
George Koester settled east of town; the 
other Koesters north and northwest of town, 
and all are living except Henry. Feldhake 
is a respected eitizen of Effingham; Braun 
settled northwest of sown, and is still living; 
Buessing lives near Effingham. Nieman was 
the father of Mrs. Kanfmann, who is still 
living and who is the widow of Ferdinand 
Matthias Moenning died 1882; 
Osthoff lives in the southwest part of the 
township, and Fr. Hoffmann in the west 
part: Vogtsettled near him, but is now dead. 
Fechtrop and Deters settled in the southern 
part, and Best in the northern part of the 
township, the latter living, but the other two 
are dead. Goldstein, Gerdes, Bloemer, Jan- 
sen, Messmann, Lohmann, Joseph and Ber- 
nard Suer, Mette and Gruenloh, settled in 
the northern part and are all, we believe, still 


Kanuimann. 


living. 
same neighhorhood, and are dead. Most of 
the others mentioned settled also in the north 
part. and are living or have descendants liv- 
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ing still in the township. Of these German 
pioneers of Douglas Township, the Koesters, 
Dust and Feldhake were the first settlers 
from the old eountry. They were soon fol- 
lowed by friends and relatives to the “ land 
of the free and the home of the brave,” until 
at the present day there are but few farmers 
in the entire township except the thrifty 
Germans, They are honest and upright in 
their dealings, simple in their manners and 
customs, and industrious, quiet citizens. 
Their American neighbors and themselves 
have always gotten along together upon the 
best of terms—barring the “ Dutchtown war,” 
graphically described elsewhere, and without 
any special clashing of personal interests. 
At the time of settlement, the people de- 
pended almost entirely for meat upon the 


, wild game, then so abundant in the eonntry. 
, Deer and wild turkeys and other game were 


‘is no matter of wonder. 
Nuxoll and Aulenbrook settled in the | 


plenty, and it was no great task for an expert 
hunter to go out early in the morning and 
kill a deer or two or three turkeys and return 
in time for the matutinal meal. An old set- 
tler says: “ When I came here, game was 
plenty, aud white men were scarce; but I 
have lived to see matters reversed—white men 
are now plenty, and the game all gone.” 
Then all the clothing was manufactured at 
hume by the women. It was of the rudest 
material and of the rundest construction. 
Boots were seldom worn, except in the towns, 
and to see a man with boots on was indisput- 
able ovidence that he was a preacher, doctor, 
lawyer or sume other “ big-bug,” these fa- 
vored individuals comprising by far the big- 
gest ducks in the social puddle. The neces- 
saries of life were scaree, and that they were 
When we consider 
that St. Louis was the only market until 
smnall stores were opened in the larger settle- 


ments, everything had to be hauled in 


‘ wagons to and from that point, and with the 
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roads of the early period this was a rather | feel jubilant and a fuli pint of it put him in 


formidable and laborious undertaking. 

The early history of this township cannot 
be fully given without a brief mention of a 
community in the northwestern part of it. 
The name “ Bull Flat” is coincident almost 
with the settlement of the country, How the 
place received the classic name it bears is a 
conundrum, and we give it up. It was set- 
tled by Tennesseans, who have not advanced 
a single degree in social progress since they 
settled here fifty years ago. The customs of 
their fathers they hang to with all the zeal 
that a John Chinaman clings to his diet of 
rice and rats. They sing the old songs, 
dream the old dreams and dance the old 
dances their ancestors did before them. A 
waltz, or polka, or schottische, is as incom- 
prehensible to the genuine “Bull Flatter” as 
would be Arabie or Sanserit, but “ Ole Dan 
Tucker,” “Chicken Pie” and “Possum up 
the gum stump,” is more familiar to him 
than household words. Their mode of “call 
ing” at their dances is peculiar to “ Bull 
Flat” alone, and is sung out by the prompter 
to the “ cow-bell” tune of a “hard-shell” 
preacher, somewhat after this fashion: 
“Bow to the gals;” “shake yer hoofs:” 
“swing yer honey,” “all chaw hay,” ete., 
ete., the last expression when translated into 
the United States language, means “all 
promenade, ” 

In years agone, the “ Bull Flatters,” like 
the denizens of the Wabash hills and “ Fid- 
dler’s Ridge,” were great enemies to whisky, 
and hence, strove to hide as much of it as 
they possibly could. Such was their reputa- 
tion for this species of gaiete de ceur, that a 
popular saloon keeper of Effingham constant- 
ly kept a bottle labeled “ Bull Flat Whisky,” 
a tablespoonful of which was warranted to 
kill any human being except the native Bull 
Flatter, but a half pint of it only made him 


good fighting trim. On public days when 
these fellows turned out in force and filled 
themselves to the brim with Bull Flat whisky, 
what grand times they had! Such circuses 
could be gotten up by no other class of peo- 
ple. 

This Bull Flat settlement is a tribe or 
community unto itself, and is a kind of city 
organization, governed by its own peculiar 
laws and ordinances. Of this noteworthy 
menagerie, Dr. Godell is Mayor, Billy Buek- 
ner, Lord High Constable, and Tobe Hennes- 
sey, Assistant. The care which these official 
dignitaries exercise over this frontier post 
shows a genuine interest of rulers for the 
mass of the people over whom they are called 
to reign. 

Roads and mills were among the first im- 
provements to which the pioneers turned their 
attention. The old Cumberland or National 
road was the first thoroughfare that was made 
through the township. It passed along with- 
in a few feet of where the Vandalia Railroad 
now runs, and was, for that day, a gigantic 
enterprise. But we will not repeat here what 
has already been said of this great work. 
Other roads were laid out and improved as the 
country settled up. The first mills were the 
little horse-power mills, built by the pioneers 
themselves, and were rude in the extreme. 
The buhrs were made of bowlders, and some- 
times not more than fifteen to eighteen inches 
in diameter. It was not until the day of 
steam that the poople had the benefit of first- 
class mills. 

Previous to township organization the 
divisions of the county were known as pre- 
cincts and the Congressional townships were 
designated by numbers and ranges. But 
when township organization was adoptea, and 
a new system of county government entered 
into, it became necessary to give names to 
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the Congressional divisions. This change or 
local organization took place when Stephen 
A. Douglas was in the zenith of his glory 
and popularity and the idol of the people, 
and it seemed but meet to the good “ county 
fathers” that the “ Little Giant” should be 
honored by having his namo bestowed on this 
township. Hence, in the christening of 
townships, this one was called Douglas, a 
name with which the masses are well satisfied. 

No better eulogium ean be pronounced 
upon a commnonity, or upon its individual 
members, than to point to the work they 
have accomplished, Theories look fine on 
paper, or sound well when proclaimed from 
the platform, but it is the plain work which 
tells on society. Thus, not only this town- 
ship, but the entire county took an early in- 
terest in education. All the mainsettlements 
established schools as soou as they could sup- 
port them. As the population increased, and 
in the natural course of human events, the 
children also, schoolhouses were built, better 
teachers engaged and other improvements 
made in the facilities for education. Every 
neighborhood now has a good comfortable 
schoolhouse, and is supplied with from six to 
eight months of school each year. 

Religious training was not neglected in 
the early days of the township. The few 
American settlers attended church in the 
other neighborhoods, while most of the Ger- 
mans, being Catholies, were first visited by 
clergymen from Teutopolis. The second 
Catholie Church organized in the county was 
“Maria Help,” or the Green Creek Church, 
as more familiarly known. It is situated on 
Green Creek in the north part of the township, 
and was organized in the fall of 1857 by Rev. 
Father Frauenhofer, a native of the Kingdom 
of Bavaria, and aregularly ordained priest. A 
little log church had been built previously by 
the settlers in this section, and various cler- 


gymen came from Teutopolis to attend funer- 
als and otherwise administer to the spirit- 
ual wants of the people, but there was no 
regular pastor until Father Frauenhofer 
came in that capacity. He was desirous of 
being the first to plant a congregation here, 
and overlooked the poverty of the parishion- 
ers. He remained two years. and then the 
Franciscan Fathers took charge of the con- 
gregation. Under their auspices, the pres- 
ent handsome echureh was built and finished, 
at a cost of about $4,500, without steeple, 
which cost, with plastering and freseoing, 
$900 more. It is a brick structure, 67x40 
feet in dimensions, with twenty feet addition- 
a] in length for the sacristy. The original 
members of this congregation were H. H. 
Niemann. Jacob Dottmann, Bernard Tebbe, 
Henry Fischer and their families, and three 
bachelors, John Osterhause, Antony Doren- 
kamp and one other whose name is forgotten. 

The church has now a membership of 
about fifty families, with over two hundred 
communicants. The present Trustees are 
Henry Osterhause and Francis Hoene, and 
Clemens Albers and Bernard Tebbe, Direct- 
ors. The schoolhouse belonging to the con- 
gregation was built in 1870-71, and is a two- 
story brick, ‘containing four rooms. A free 
school is maintained and well attended. 

The building of the Illinois Central Rail- 
road was an era in the history of this part of 
the State, and Douglas Township came in for 
its share of the general prosperity, which 
followed the completion of this great internal 
improvement. It gave the people facilities 
hitherto unknown to them and furuished 
markets for their surplus stock and grain, 
such as they had never dreamed of. Their 
lands sprang up in value, their mode of eul- 
tivating the soil was wonderfully improved 
and their income thereby inereased tenfold. 
This gale of prosperity which swept over the 
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country, and this revolution in the agricult- 
ural, mechanical and mercantile world, led 
to the birth of numerous cities, towns and 
villages—particularly along this great high- 
way. ‘To the building of the Central Rail- 
road—an enterprise described elsewhere—we 
may attribute the origin of the beautiful and 
now flourishing city situated in the southern 
part of this township, and which might never 
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have come into existence but for this grand 
culmination of railroad enterprise. With 
this allusion to events, which “cast theic 
shadows before,” we will close our sketch of 
Donglas Township, and in another chapter 
take up the history of Effingham, devoting a 
brief space to its birth, growth and material 
development. 


CHAPTER Xe 


CITY OF EFFINGILAM—THE OLD TOWN OF BROUGHTON—LAYING OUT OF THE NEW CITY—ITS 
BOUNDARIES AND ADDITIONS—FIRST HOUSES, STORES AND POST OFFICES—HOTELS, MAN- 
UFACTORIES, ETC.—THE FIRE DEPARTMENT—CITY ORGANIZATION AND OFFICIALS 
—RAILROADS AND THE PRESS—LITERARY SOCIETIES, ETC., ETC. 


« What is the city but the people? 
True, the people are the city.’’—Shakespeare. 


HE city of Effingham, the capital of 


Effingham County, and the metropolis | 


of a fine and flourishing region of country, is 


beautifully situated on high rolling land at — 


the crossing of the Chicago Branch of the 
Illinois Central Railroad and the Vandalia 


line, and at the termini of the Wabash and | 


the Effingham & Southeastern Narrow Gauge 


roads. The original town was called 
“Broughton,” and was named for Mr. 


Brough, an “ Ohio man,” afterward Governor 
of that commonwealth of statesmen, and who 
figured in the first edition of the Vandalia 
Railroad—a matter still familiar to many of 
our readers. 


Broughton was surveyed and laid ont by — 


George Wright, County Surveyor, and the 
plat recorded May 16, 1853, for David B. 
Alexander and Samuel W. Little, proprietors. 
The following was the original survey: *‘ Be- 
ginning at the southwest corner of the south- 
west quarter of the southwest quarter of Sec- 


*By W. H. Perrin, 


tion 21, of Township § north, Range 6 east, 
at a stone; thence north ¥ degrees west 132 
feet to the southwest corner of said plat; 
thence north 7 degrees west 1.0373 fect to a 
stone; thence east at one-eight angle 1,1053 
feet toa stone, thence south 7 degrees east 
1,0374 feet toastone; thence west 1,100} fect 
to the southwest corner of said plat.” The 
streets were sixty-six feet in width, except 
around the square, which was laid off ninety- 
nine feet, and Railroad and Section streets 
were fifty feet. The alleys were all sixteen 
and one-half feet in width. 

The Times, speaking recently of the early 
history of Broughton, has the following: * In 
connection with Mr. D. B. Alexander, Mr. 
Little came to this place in 1853 and sup- 
posing this would be the crossing of the Illi- 
nois Central and the old Brough road, pur- 
chased 260 acres of land, 180, at 310 per 
acre, and SO at $25, and laid the foundation 
of our present city by laying out Broughton. 
The Central was only in course of construc- 
tion, and had not yet reached this far south, 


_ and when the Brough road collapsed, Messrs. 
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Alexander and Little acknowledged the fail- 
ure of their iuvestmeut by abandoning 
Broughton and going to Kentucky. Before 
they left, however, they had contracted with 
George Wright for three buildings, for $1,- 
300, two residences and one storeroom, and 
as a consequence of this contract the first 
three buildings in our city were erected. One 
occupied the lots now occupied by Funk- 
houser’s magnificent brick, the storeroom on 
the northwest corner of the public square 
which afterward perished in the conflagration 
that swept the block away, the remaining 
residence being the house now occupied by 
Mr. Russell. Tho Central was completed to 
this place in 1855-06, and, seeing that the 
point was a good one, in 1856, Mx. Little, in 
company with Mr. Alexander, returned to 
Broughton and took up his residence. With 
the exception of a short residence in Virgin- 
ia, in 1867-68, Mr. Little resided here con- 
tinuously until 1871, when he removed to Lin- 
coln, Neb., and during that long residence no 
one was more identified than he with the 
growth and prosperity of our city. And asa 
recompense for this public spirit he has, in 
addition to the consciousness of having per- 
formed a public duty, a handsome fortune to 
sustain him in his declining years.” 

An addition was made to the town of 
Broughton by Alexander & Little July 1, 
1858, of a part of the northwest quarter of 
the southwest quarter of Section 21, and 
platted by R. A. Howard, County Surveyor. 
After this the identity of Broughton seems 
to be lost, as we find no further reference 
to it in the records. Effingham having been 
laid ont some years prior to this addition tu 
Broughton, the latter was finally merged 
into Effingham, and the name of Broughton 
dropped. 

The original plat of Effingham was made 
by James M. Healey, Deputy County Survey- 


or, for Andrew J. Galloway, proprietor, Sep- 
tember 12, 1855. and comprised the northeast 
quarter of the northeast quarter of Section 
20, of Douglas Township. Of the com- 
mencement of Effingham, or Broughton, Mr. 
Hoeny furnishes us the following, in addition 
to the extract already made from the Times: 
In the spring of 1851, the first three houses 
in the town of Broughton were built by Alex- 
ander & Little, being two residences and one 
store. In the summer of the same vear, 
George Scoles built the first residence that 
was put up by an actual settler. Shortly 
after this, Mr. Hoeny built a small dwelling 
for himself, on the lot now occupied by his 
present brick residence, which was the second 
house built iu the place by an actual settler. 
Following the building of Hoeny’s house, 
several rude frame structures were built in 
rapid succession, on the north side of the 
square, and one rather respectable and sub- 
stantial two-story frame building was put up 
by George Schmidt, on the lot now occupied 
by Mr. Reget’s store. «All of these last- 
named buildings, in the summer of 1563, 
were braned to the ground. This was the 
starting point—the beginning from which 
the city of Effingham has grown to its pres- 
ent proportions. 

Since the laying-out of Effingham. a num- 
ber of additions have been made to the origi- 
nal town, thus extending its corporate limits 
and giving it a foundation upon which 10,- 
000 people may stand, and have plenty of 
room without “ scrouging” eachother. Some 
of the additions made to the town are as fol- 
lows: “ Central Effingham” Addition, made 
July 22, 1858, by Alexander & Little, of the 
southeast quarter of the southeast quarter of 
Section 20 of this township; the “ Western 
Addition” to Effingham, by Alexander & 
Little, made June 6, 1859, of a part of the 
south half of the southeast quarter of the 
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southeast quarter of Section 20, by C. F. 
Jones and James W. Berry, of the north half 
of the northwest quarter of the northeast 
quarter of Section 29, and by George H. 
Scoles, proprietor of the east part of the 
southeast quarter of the southwest quarter 
of Section 20, of this township; the “ Rail- 
road Addition” to Effingham, by J. P. M. 
Howard and William B. Cooper, August 
29, 1859, surveyed by C. A. Van Allen, 
Deputy County Surveyor; “ Gillenwater’s 
Addition,” made by Alexander & Little, Oc- 
tober 24, 1859, of a part of the northwest 
quarter of the northwest quarter of Section 
28; Addition A to Western Addition, by C. 
F. Jones and J. W. Berry, of a partof the 
west half of the northeast quarter of Section 
29, made May 19, 1866; McCoy & Arnold's 
Addition of four and three-fourths acres, in 
the southwest corner of the southeast quar- 
ter of the northeast quarter of Section 20, 
platted March 17, 1868; Alexander & Little’s 
“New Addition” to Effingham, adjoining 
Central Effingham, aud platted by Van Allen 
May 21, 1868; Addition B to Western Addi- 
tion, made April 7, 1870, eomprising a part 
of the southeast of the northwest quarter of 
Section 29; Addition C to Western Addition: 
of a part of the northeast quarter of the 
northwest quarter of Section 29, by Joseph 
Buessing, proprietor, April 14, 1870; Adai- 
tion C to the city of Effingham, by C. F. 
Jones and J. W. Berry, proprietors of a part 
of the west half of the west part of the 
southeast quarter of the northeast quarter of 
Section 29, and surveyed by Calvin Mitchell 
June 10, 1870; M. VY. Parks’ Addition to 
Effingham, of the southeast quarter of the 
northwest quarter of Section 20 and a part 
of the northeast quarter of the northeast 
quarter of Section 20, platted November 9, 
1871; Summit Addition to Effingham, Henry 
G. Habing, proprietor, of the north half of 


the southwest quarter of the northeast quar- 
ter of Section 20, platted April 11, 1875; 
Farr’s Centra] Addition to the city of Effing- 
ham, of the northeast quarter of the south- 
east quarter of Section 21, and platted Au- 
gust 9, 1875. On the 10th of Juno, 1879, 
Blocks 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, of this 
addition, were formerly vacated, by Benson 
Wood, the owner of the same. If our read- 
ers desire further information on the subject 
of the origin, laying out and additions of 
their town, they are respectively referred to 
the records. We have given sufficient to sat- 
isfy us, and for our purpose, and will now 
switch off on other matters. 

The first buildings in Effingham have al- 
ready been noted—their location and by 
whom erected. In the fall of 1854, William 
Dorsey, from Princeton, Ind., opened the 
first store. It comprised a general assort- 
ment of dry goods and groceries, and was 
kept in the storehouse built by Alexander & 
Little, situated on the northwest corner of 
the square, where Hodebeke’s brick resi- 
dence now stands. Prior to the opening of 
the store by Dorsey, John Hoeny, then a 
teacher at Teutopolis, moved to Broughton, 
and was employed as a salesman and clerk in 
the establishment, and until be built a resi- 
dence of his own, he oceupied one of the 
residences: built by Alexander & Little, stand- 
ing on the site of Funkhouser’s “ Trade Pal- 
ace.” As the town grew rapidly, other stores 
were established to satisfy the increasing 
wants of the people, and shops of different 
kinds were opened. 

The post office, before the appointment of 
a regular Postmaster, was a kind of an “ ac- 
eommodation ” concern, called Wehunka. It 
was on the petition of the first settlers— 
Scoles, Dorsey and Hoeny—that the Indian 
name Wehunka was changed to Effingham. 
A petition, signed by twelve names, was for- 
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warded to Washington, recommending John 
Hoeny for Postmaster, upon which he was 
duly commissioned the first Postmaster of 
Effingham. Mr. Hoeny’s official duties were 
not extremely heavy, and had postal cards 
been fashionable then, he conld have found 
plenty of time for reading all passing through 
his office. The mail was semi-weekly, and 
Mr. Hoeny says he usually sent and received 
some half dozen letters each mail. Friend 
Scott, the present obliging Postmaster of 
Effingham, and his gentlemanly First As- 
sistant, can discount that a thousand (more 
or less) to one. Onur poet-laureate does it up 


in verse, thus: 


‘« The post office, too, is wonderful now, 
With its leock-boxes and that; 
Why, I can remember how Iloeny 
Carried the thing in his hat.” 


Mr. Hoeny continued as Postmaster until 
he removed to Waterloo, in Monroe County, 
when he turned over the office and its “ emol- 
uments” to George Scoles, his successor. 
The office has grown and increased wonder- 
fully in these years, and from the one semi- 


weekly mail of twenty-five years ago, there | 


are now some eight or ten mails received 
daily, and the number ef letters, papers and 
periodicals passing through it would astonish 
some of our pioneer fathers. No better proof 
is required than this of our growth and de- 
velopment and onr adyancement in civiliza- 
tion and refinement. 

There are few cities of the size of Effing- 
ham on the face of the globe probably as well 
supplied as she with hotels. A stranger 
would almost conclude that the entire popu- 
lation—imen, women and children-—take their 
meals at the different hotels and eating- 
houses. It is claimed by many, though by 
way of burlesque, perhaps, that Effingham 
has more first-class hotels than Chicago. Be 
this as it may, there are a great many— 
“more thin any man can number” —and 


vary, doubtless, in quality as much as in out- 
side appearances. The first tavern or public 
house—or, more properly speaking, boarding- 
house—was kept by John Hoeny.  Scoles 
also kept a similar establishment in a house 
which stood where Ledrick now lives. John 
Woods and Holdzcolm also kept boarding- 
houses. 

The first regular hotel was the Central 
House, which stood west of the Illinois Cen- 
tral Railroad, and was kept by Dr. Bishop, 
about 1855-56. He ran it about three 
months and then sold it to John Woods. 
Samuel Fleming afterward took possession, 
and kept it for a number of years. His wid- 
ow is the present owner of the Fleming 
House, one of the best hotels in the city. 
Other hotels now flourishing are the “ Pa- 
cific,” “Western,” “St Louis,” “ Cinein- 
nati,” “ California,” “ Buekeye” and a num- 
ber more of lesser caliber, and too tedious to 
mention. 

The first practicing physician in Effingham 
was Dr. George Scoles, a very talented man. 
He commenced practice about 1856 to 1858, 
and continued for many years. Dr. Farley 
was alsoan early physician, perhaps the next 
to Scoles. The medical brethren of the city 
at this time are as follows: John Le Crone, 
J. B. Walker (no relation to Dr, Mary), W. 
L. and F. W. Goodell, W. H. Davis, J. N. 
Groves, L. W. Smith, Ll. J. Schifferstein and 
G. 8. Schnricht. In conclusion of this brief 
notice of the medical fraternity, we give a 
few lines regarding the shooting and some- 
what remarkable recovery of George Holli- 
day. Hewas a barber in Effingham and well 
known, and was shot early in the year 1882, 
with a 32-calibre cartridge pistol. He was 
attended by Dr. Frank Goodell, who worked 
with him faithfully, notwithstanding other 
physicians pronounced his case hopeless and 


his wound mortal, and, after six months of 
1 
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patient and faithful care and attendance, 
dismissed him, on the 3d of July, 182, as 
cured. No one believed 1t possible for Hol- 
liday to recover, not even the physicians, and 
for hours after the wound was inflicted, many 
pronounced him dead, but amid all discour- 
agements, Dr. Goodell persevered, and now 
enjoys the satisfaction of knowing that his 
efforts were crowned with success, The case 
of Holliday was pronounced by competent 
judges more dangerous than that of President 
Garfield. 

The banking business is represented in 
Effingham by two good solid bauks. The 
first institution of this kind was started in 
the city in 1866, by Craddock & Habing, in 
the Little building. Two years later, it was 
moved to the Kepley building. The business 
was continued by these gentlemen until 1873, 
when the firm dissolved, Craddock retiring. 
Habing continued until 1876, when he ceased 
business. 
lished in 1879 by F. A. Von Gassy, who is 
sole owner of the institution, 
Cashier. Eversman, Wood & Engbring or- 
ganized a bank September 1, 1881, with a 
capital of $25,000, H. Eversman, Cashier; 
William Engbring, Assistant Cashier. Prep- 
arations are now being made for the erec- 
tion of a new bank building These two es- 
tablishments afford ample banking facilities 
to the city and surrounding country. 

Effingham has never been an extensive 
manufacturing town. The largest thing of 
the kind ever in the place is the Division 
shops of the Vandalia Railroad, which are 
located here. They employ a great number 
of men, whose wages are mostly spent in 
town, thus affording quite a little item of in- 
come. 

Among the few manufacturing enterprises 
may be noted the two excellent flouring mills 
in the western part of the city. 


The Effingham Bank was estab-_ 


F. H. Kuers, | 


the building of these, Swingle & Little had a 
saw-mill, which they started about 1857, and 
ran for two years. A grist-mill was added 
then by Mette & Little. In 1860, a mill 
was built opposite of where the Pacific Honse 
stands, and, after running for some nine 
years, was moved from the city. 

The City Mills were built in 1869 by 
Christan Alt & Co., and cost abont $10,000, 
now owned by John Alt &Co. The building 
is two and a half stories high, containing 
three run of buhrs, ulso rollers, and has a ea- 
pacity of about three barrels per hour. It 
has been recently improved and refitted, and 
is now worth about 312,000. The Excelsior 
Mills were also built in 1869, in a two and a 
half story bnilding, and when the repairs 
now being made are completed, they will be 
worth near $18,000. Gammon, Riekelman 
& Co. are the proprietors. 

A woolen factory was built in 1863 by M. 
V. & George Parks, which did quite an ex- 
tensive business until 1S80, when it was 
burned. A brewery was erected in the north- 
ern part of the city by Freepartner, and ran 
some ten years, when it also was burned. A 
brewery was built in the eastern part of the 
city in 1560 by Valentine Jakle. It was a 
large brick building, and cost about $6,000, 
and it was run some fifteen years, but is now 
standing idle. 

The city has at different times been visited 
by rather destructive fires. The severest, 
perhaps, occurred in 1563, and broke out in 
the cabinet shop of H. A. Rebels, on the 
north side of the square. From the shop the 


_ fire spread to a saloon, which was quickly 


consumed, the contents not having yet 
been sufficiently watered to prevent being 
combustible. Speck’s dwelling and shoe 
shop, two-story dwelling of Henry Dutton, 
George H. Smith’s dwelling and grocery 


Previous to | store. were among some of the buildings de- 
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stroyed. Several other fires have oeeurred, 
bnt none quite so destructive as this. The 


and Conrad Boos; Aldermen in Second Ward, 
J. IL I. Laey and George M LeCrone; Al- 


eity enjoys the repntation of having an excel- | dermen in Third Ward, Charles Beulor and 


lent fire department and of being well organ- 
ized, It was established in 1865, some two 
years after the tire above alluded to. An en- 
gine, the “Old Vigo,” was purehased at Terre 
Hauto in 1867, at a cost of $1,350, and has 
sinee been refitted. An engine-house was 
built in 1876, on land donated the eity by 
the Illinois Central Railroad. The first step 
toward a fire department was the oganization 
of a hook and ladder company of thirty-seven 
members, of which J. J. Funkhouser was Cap- 
tain; George Parks, First Lieutenant; H. J. 
Laey, Seeond Lieutenant, and Gilbert Bush- 


or, Chief Engineer. The department now 


eonsists of a hook and ladder eompany and — 


Deluge Fire Company, Albert Gravenhorst, 
Chief Engineer; Jaeob Sehneider, Foreman 
of Deluge Company, and Charles Sehmidt, 
Foreman of hook and ladder company. 

The village of Effingham was ineorporated 
under the law governing such matters, but as 
the record book of the proeeediugs hus been 
lost, nothing definite ean be given in regard 
to this period of its local government. It 
was ineorporated asa city in 1867, and the 
first Mayor eleeted was B. I’, Kagay; E. H. 
Bishop, first Clerk; first Aldermen, Wesley 
Spitler, R. E. Moore, W. H. St. Clair and 
Fred Mindrup. Henry Eversman was the 
second Mayor, and served from 1867 to 1869; 
Thomas A. Brown for 1870; C. F. Lilly for 
1871; John LeCrone, 1872 to 1874; H. G. 
Habing, 1874to 1876; John LeCrone (again) 
for 1877; J. N. Gwin, 1877 to 1879; John 
Hoeny, 1879 to 18S1, and Benson Wood, 1881 
and 1882, the present incumbent. Addition- 
al to the Mayor, the present eity government 
is composed of the following: John C. Evers- 
man, City Clerk; John J. Loar, Treasurer; 
Aldermen in First Ward, John Morhinners 


Thomas Powell. 3B. I. Kagay, Police Magis- 
trate, and J. C. White, City Attorney. 

Effingham is quite a railroad center, as 
well as a hotel town. It has the benefit of 
four railroads, with trains, almost hourly, to 
all points of the compass. A man ean go 
from Effingham to any place--exeept the 
moon—hy rail. As the reads have been so 
fully written in preeeding ehapters by Mr. 
Bradsby, nothing more ean be said, without 
recapitulation. 

The press also receives full justiee in an- 
other chapter, on the eounty at large, and, 
like the railroads, nothing remains to be said 
in this connection. 

Effingham takes a literary tit semi-periodi- 


_ eally, and indulges the most intense interest 


_ eomes on. 


and gets excited in the highest desree over 
sueh matters. But as it becomes older, the 
diseiples of literature grow somewhat luke- 
warm and finally dormant, nntil another fit 
These fits and spells have been 


represeuted by the “ Lveeum,” the “ Forum ” 
_ rep ) : 


and the “N. IL.” soeieties, whieh have 
sprung up at times in the history of the eity, 
swept over the scene like untamed meteors, 
flashed, darted and tizzled—then went out in 
darkness. The first of these literary feasts 
was inaugurated in 1877, the prime movers 
in the affair being John C. White and H. C. 
LBradsby. They determined to make the 
greatest efforts of their lives, and ealled a 
meeting of a few of their friends, viz. 5. F. 
Gilmore, H. B. Kepley, Miss Emma Cooper. 
Virgil Wood, George M. LeCrone and a few 
others. White bossed the organization, with 
Bradsby as a “looker on in Veniee.” He 
(White) wrote the constitution and the by- 
laws, put the thing on its feet, named it the 
“ Lyeeum,” and if there had been anything 
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else to do, he would have done il. Bradsby 


was elected the first President, and served | 


one year. White, Miss Emma Cooper and 
G. M. LeCrone comprised the Programme 
committee—the most important and respon- 
sible place in the society, in fact; its success 
or failure depended on this committee. 
the very first meeting it was a complete suc- 
cess. They met in the Baptist Church every 
two weeks, and on each night crowds were 
turned away from the door for the want of 
room. During tho first winter, the winter of 


its most successful existence—for, like all | 


other organizations, it had its time to die, 
Mrs. Ann Eliza Young, nineteenth wife of 
Brigham Young, Goy. William Cumback, of 
Indiana, and George R. Wendling, lectured 
before the society. Brilliant success attend. 
ed, and the society more than paid expenses 
on each lecture. 

The entertainments and performances of 
the society were very popnlar, and the peopie 


of the city—men, women and school children 


contributed—and the variety of music, recita- 


tions, readings, papers upon various subjects | 


and discussions were highly interesting. 
For the first time, perhaps, in the history of 
tle city, the people were united, and little 
jealonsies and bickerings and such things as 
so often kill off similar efforts in other cities, 
and had often done so in this, were unheard. 
The flattering snecess and prosperity of the 
first year gave evidence of permanency and 
of the good the society would accomplish. 
Owen Scott was elected the second President, 
afterward Prof. Page, then Prof. Mann, and 
lastly, Mrs. H. C. Painter. Its first year was 
its best, for, like all new things, it flourished 
until the novelty wore off, when, to some ex- 
tent, it waned in prosperity. 

In the fall of 1880, another of the period- 
ical outbursts occurred in the literary world 
of Effingham, resulting in the organization of 


From | 


the Forum. Chief among the pillars of this 
new institution were White, Buckner, Bailey, 
Dr. Thompson, Charles Kelly, John Webb, 
Virgil Wood, Caldwell, the Drs. Goodell and 
a few other kindred spirits. A short time 
after it got under way, they roped in Brads- 
by, and in his introduction to the society, 
some of the members, especially Buckner, 
Bailey and Webb, had oceans of fun at his 
expense, and thus paid off old scores with 
interest. The society developed into an old 
fashioned debating club, but it was mosily a 
kind of running fight on parliamentary ques- 
tions. John C. White was the first Presi. 
dent, then Bailey, Webb and Buckner in suc- 
cession, and in this exalted position they 
probably got angrier at Bradsby and White 
than they ever will at their future unfortu- 
nate mothers-in-law. Yet they somehow 
managed to learn more about parliamentary 
law than they had ever dreamed or imagined 
there existed. Bradsby says the Forum was 
a mighty success, even if it did make Buck- 
ner and Bailey eat nails and fire coals all 
winter. 

Last winter (1581), the literary fever came 
on again, and Bradsby, aided by G. M. Le 
Crone, Caldwell, the Drs. Goodell, Virgil 
Wood, in short, all the old Forumers, érgan- 
ized the “N. L.” society, the greatest, per- 
haps, of allits predecessors. It was a purely 
literary club. The President was autoerat 
and Programme Committee in one. Brads- 
by, Wood and Caldwell drew up the consti- 
tution and by-laws. The performances at 
each meeting consisted of a paper read by 
some member designated by the President. 
A discussion of the paper then followed, each 
man to discuss that phase of it which suited 
him best. At the first meeting, Bradsby had 
been designated to read a paper on “ Who is 
the greatest living man?” In answer to this 
huge conundrum, ho chose for his subject 
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“Seth Green,” and in a paper twenty min- 
utes long maintained his choice. 

The pith of the joke was that half of the 
people in town thought it was “ Uncle 
Billy” Green, the drayman, that Brad meant. 
But when he read his paper, and said all 
that he could say in behalf of Seth Green. 
the noted father of fish culture, all who heard 
him were more astonished than was ever By- 
ron when he awoke to his fame. They all 
had to agree with Brabsby that to develop 
this immense thing of filling all the waters 
that are now the waste places of three-fourths 
of the globe with good, cheap, nutritious food 
was a project full of promise to cheapen food, 
reduce the hours of labor, lift all mankind 
up and do more for the cause of civilization 
than all else since recorded time. 

Bradsby, in the conelusion of his paper, 
referred to the fact that each individual, if 
asked the question as to who the greatest 
man was, would naturally think of his kind 
—the plug ugly. of the prize fighter; the son 
of Mammon, of Vanderbilt, Rothschild or 
Gould; the fledgling politician, of Jim Blaine 
or Conkling, and the young Esculapius of 
Dr. Gross, etc., ete. Soon after the read- 
ing of the paper was fiuished, Dr. Frank 
Goodell came in. He soon had a finger in 
the pie, and, true to the prediction ventured 
by the sage author of the ponderous paper. 


he was on his feet proclaiming the veritable 
Dr. Gross, the truest, only, ownest, greatest 
of all the great moguls of theland. Audible 
grins were perceptible in all parts of the 
room, and the re-reading of that portion of 
the paper (which Goodell had not before 
heard) produced great fun and effectually 
squelehed the Doctor, for that time at 
least. 

The society flourished immensely under 
the fostering care of Gwin, Caldwell and 
others. One of the most interesting and 
highly entertaining meetings perhaps held 
while the society existed, was when the sub- 
ject of female suffrage was the theme of the 
The speeches delivered upon the 
occasion, particularly by Caldwell, who 
“spake as never man spake,” on female 
suffrage at least, are deserving of perpetual 
record. Mr. Caldwell advanced arguments 
upon that rather vexed problem, new, per- 
haps, to most of his hearers. Our space, 
however, will not allow us to follow the pro 
ceedings of this society further, and the 
reader is referred to the book of the records. 

Several efforts have been made to establish 
a library in Effingham, but a few patent office 
reports and Legislative proceedings have 
been about as far as the matter has ever gone, 
and prove the extent of the collection of 
literature for the public use of the city. 


evening. 
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CITY OF EFFINGHAM—ITS RELIGIOUS HISTORY—EARLY CILURCHES AND PREACHERS—ORGANI- 
ZATION OF DIFFERENT DENOMINATIONS—SECRET AND BENEVOLENT INSTITUTIONS 


FREEMASONRY, 


ETC.—EARLY SCHOOLS OF TIE TOWN—PRESENT EDUCA- 


TIONAL FACILITIES — MERCY HOSPITAL, ETC., ETC. 


‘Whilst politicians are disputing about monarchies, 
aristocracies and republics, Christianity is alike appli- 
cable, useful, and friendly to them all.”’— Paley. 


See as it circles outward from a com- 

mon center, has a tendency to degenerate 
from its original and higher type to one of a 
lower tone and standard. History reveals the 
fact that every receding circle of civilization 
has lessened the forces forming and complet- 
ing a perfect state of society. On nearly every 
wave of immigration some good seed is borne 
to grow up in the opening soil of the new 
country. The good seed is usually sufficient 
to begin the work of raising society to a 
higher level of civilization, and their trans- 
forming power counteracts those demoralizing 
influences which tend to social degeneration 
and disruption, as the lawless and vicious 
seek the frontiers, where thero is less restraint 
from civil power. This good seed becomes 
the nucleus around which gather those loftioer 
feelings necessary to carry society onward to 
a state of comparative perfection and happi- 
ness, Christian truth is the great super- 
structure on which every society that approxi- 
mates perfection must rest, Said an old 
minister of the Gospel once: “It used to 
make my heart sick in the early years of my 
ministry to dismiss members of my charge to 
churches in distant regions, and have brothers 
and sisters and neighbors leave us for settle- 
ments in the opening ‘Yerritories. But as I 
have grown older, and followed these emi- 
grants to their new homes, and have found 


*By W. H. Perrin. 


them far more useful in church and State 
than they ever could have been in the regions 
they left behind, where others held the places 
of influence—as I have seen them giving a 
healthy and vigorous tone to society, while 
the separation caused a pang of sorrow, the 
good accomplished more than compensated 
for the pleasure lost.” It was to such emi- 
grants as those mentioned in the above ex- 
tract that Ulmois is indebted for her Chris- 
tian civilization of to-day. The good seed 
brought hither by these humble pioneers, 
have brought forth good fruit, and produced 
blessings more than a hundred-fold. 
Effingham is well supplied with churches 
and church edifices. The following sketch 
of the Methodist Church is furnished us by 
the pastor, Rey. R. H. Manier. The earliest 
date of an organized Methodist Episcopal 
Church in Ewington, of which the ehurch in 
Effingham is successor, was 1835. That there 
Was preaching in Effingham County at a 
much earlier date is evident from the fact 
that there was then an organized circuit with 
regular preaching places; but no definite 
information is at command as to who were the 
ministers previous to this date. The follow- 
ing ministers were appointed to the Ewington 
Circuit. The dates are not given as abso- 
lutely correct, but approximately so: In 1835, 
Rev. Mr, Grahain; 1837, Rev. Mr, Chambers; 
1838, Rev. Leroy Lowery: 1839, Rov. Mr. 
Tennison; 1840, Rey Benjamin Newman; 
1841, Rev. Mr. Wasburn; 1842, Rev. Mr. 
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Blackwell; 1843, Rev. Mr. Hale; 1845, Rev. 
Isaac G. Barr; 1846, Rev. Mr. Pitner; 1847, 
Rey. D. Williamsen; 1848, Rev. J. Gilham; 
1849, Rev. J. M. Massey; 1854, Rev. J. 
Estep. About the year 1855, Etingham be- 
came a preaching place. and the circuit was 
thereafter known as Effingham Cirenit. Af- 
ter this date the ministers in charge were: 
1855, Rey. Mr. Mapes; 1856-57, Rev. G. W. 


Cullom, with Rev. Mr. Ayres, assistant; 
1858, Rev. Mr. Whitsel; 1859, Rev. D. 
Williamson; 1860, Rev. G. W. Cullem; 


1861, Rev. Mr. Butts; 1862-63, Rev. 1. H. 
Massey; 1864-65, Rev. Mr. Brannon. 

In 1867, the circuit was divided and the 
city of Effingham made a station; that is, 
was given the exclusive services of a pastor. 
Since then the church of Effingham has had 
for its pastors the following ministers: In 
1867-68, Rev. J. H. Lockwood; 1869, Rev. 
J. Leeper; 1S70-71, Rev. M. N. Powers; 
1872-73, Rev. N. Hawley; 1874, Rev. M. H. 
Nichols; 1875, Rev. J. Harris; 1876-77, 
Rev. William Wallis; 1S7S-79, Rev. J. Gib- 
son; 1SS0-S1-S2, Rev. R. H. Manier, the 
present pastor. The membership is now 16+, 
and eight probationers; total, 172 members. 
In 1866, the present substantial brick chureh 
was built and named “ Centenary,” that year 
(1866) being the one hundredth anniversary 
of the introduction of Methodism in America. 
A good Sunday school is kept up throughout 
the year. 

The Baptist Church was organized in 1861 
by Elder Uriah McKay and an ecclesiastical 
counsel, composed of Rev. McKay, W. C. Mit- 
chell, John W. Cleveland, J. W. Billingsley 
and John Verplank. The original members 
were lL. R. McMurry, Elizabeth MeMurry, D. 
W. Bonland, Catharine Bouland, W. PR. Sur- 
rells, S. V. Surrells, P. P. McCain, Grace Me- 
Cain, Giles Baldwin, Sarah Baldwin, Mrs. 
D. D. Bouland and H. N. Leland, together 
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with Elder McKay. The pastors have been 
Elders Uriah McKay Evans, E.S.Graham, I. 
8S. McHan, A. Rhodes, Stephens and W. H. 
Wilson. The church is without a pastor at 
present. It was originally organized at the 
house of W. P. Surrells, where services were 
held for one month. A house on the west 
side of the Illinois Central Railroad was used 
—then the court house until 1866, when the 
present church building was erected. It is 
of brick, 20x60 feet, and stands ona lout do- 
nated by Alexander & Little, and cost abont 
$6,000. The first officers were Rev. McKay, 
Moderator, and W. P. Surrells, Clerk; Giles 
Baldwin, H. B. Wagner and Jesse Said, Dea- 
cons; A. Wilson, L. R. McMurray and Mir. 
Bradley, Trnstees. The present officers are 
B. B. Miner, Clerk: W. C. Wright, W. P. 
Surrells, and Mr. Miner, Trustees The mem- 
bership is about fifty; Owen Scott is Super- 
intendent of the Sunday school. 

St. Anthony’s Roman Catholic Church dates 
back to 1858. Prior to that year, the few 
Catholic families, and we learn from Father 
Jungmann, the present rector, residing in this 
vicinity, were visited from time to time by 
clergymon of the Diocese of Alton. Services 
were held in a small Jog house which ts still 
standing in the rear of Funkhouser’s new 
store. The last priest who said mass in it 
was the Rev. Father Portmann. In 15858. 
the Catholics, encouraged by Father Frauen. 
hofer, who resided at that time in the Green 
Creek settlemout, and was rector of the con- 
gregation there, decided to build a respect- 
able church edifice. The plan was carried 
out under Rev. Father Bartels, the zealous 
rector of the congregation at Teutopolis, who, 
in the spring of 1555, laid the corner-stone of 
the old church of St. Anthony’s congrega- 
tion, at present the schoolhouse of the 
church. In the fall of the same year, the 
Rev. Father of the order of St. Francis took 
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charge of the congregation at Teutopolis, 
where a convent had been built. From the 
convent, the several Catholic congregations of 
the neighborhood were attended as missions 
by the Rev. Fathers. Among others, also 
that of St. Anthony’s congregation at Ef- 
fingham was given to their charge. The 
Key. Father Capestran said the first holy 
in the new church on Christmas 
morning. 1858. In succession the fol- 
lowing priests of the order of St. Francis 
had charge of St. Anthony’s Church: Rev. 


mass 


Father Servatene, Heribert, Raynerins, Kill- | 


ian, Ferdinand, then Rev. Killianagain. In 
September, 1871, Rev. Michael Weis, sec- 
ular priest of the diocese of Alton, was ap- 
pointed rector of St. Anthony’s congregation 
at Effingham, and, on the 28d of March, 
1877, Rev. Father Jungmann, the present 
rector, took charge. 

When the first church was built, the follow- 
ing Catholic families then lived around here: 
C. and Joseph Bloemer, and their mother 
(widow of Arnold Bloemer), Henry Herboth, 
Hille, Wilenborg, Peter Thoele, Ferdinand 
Messmanu, H. H. Dust, Bernard Dassen- 
brook, Fred Braun, Joseph Feldhake, the 
Koesters, Buessing, Husmann, Matthias Mo- 
ening, J. F. Schwerman, Knage, Herman 
Fechirup, Gerhard Osthoff, Mindrup, Vogt, 
Gebbon Vogt, Fredrick Hoffmann, William 
Messmann, H. Harmann, B. Kemper, Gerhard 
H. Ney, John Ney, Bernard Ney, Herman Ney, 
John Feehtrup, Arnold Kreke, Bernard Det- 
ters, Dreymann, Alshop, Mette—abont forty 
families altogether. The congregation grew 
rapidly and in the course of time the church 
became too small to hold the faithful. 
Hence, under the pastorate of Rev. Father 
Weis, the erection of a large, beautiful church 
was agitated. In February, 1873, the first 
contract for material was made. ‘The mag- 
nificent, building as it now stands was finished 


| in 1875. 


Solemn blessing of the new church 
took place on the 13th of June of the same 
year, by the Right Rev. Joseph Baltes, Bishop 
of Alton, to whose diocese St. Anthony’s be- 
longs. The church is an ornament to the city 
and an honor to the Catholic inhabitants. 
Tts cost was about $40,000; its size, 66165 
feet— steeple, 181 feet without cross or vane. 
The present number of families who worship 
in it are 180, comprising about 1,000 persons. 
The Trustees are John J. Rickelmann, with 
the pastor, Bishop and Vicar General. 

A parochial school was established in con- 
nection with the congregation, and has been 
in operation siuce about 1858. It was at 


first in charge of men teachers, but for nine 


years it has been under the supervision of the 
pastor, assisted by the Sisters of Notre Dame. 
The school at present consists of three de- 
partments, numbering about 180 pupils. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
was organized by Rev, Mr. Luther in the year 
1865. The original members were Samuel 
Fortney, Class-Leader, Mr. Bright and wife, 
T. J. Gillenwaters, Mrs. Filler, Thomas 
Thayer and wife. The society was organized 
in the court house, and services held there 
and at private residences until 1570, when 
the preseut church building was erected, 26x 
40 feet, at a cost of $1,700. Judge Gillen- 
waters douated the ground on which it is 
erected, and contributed the larger part of 
the money needed for its completion. The 
following pastors have been in charge of the 


ehurch: Revs. Luther, Divender, Bigel, 
Deods, Bigel, Bundel, ete. The society has 
becoine extinct, and the house is now 


owned by Judge Gillenwaters. 

St. Mary’s Mission Episcopal Church first 
held services in Effingham about twelve years 
ago, under the supervision of Rev. Jobn W. 
Osborne, who organized a parish and remained 
with them about a year. The parish consist- 
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ed of six families and met for religious wor- 
ship in the Southern Methodist Church, 
which they rented for that purpose. After 
Rev. Osborne left, no services were held until 
the fall’of 1879, when Rev. W. H- Steele, of 
Centralia, took charge of the mission avd 
conducted monthly services to June, 1880, at 
which time he left and moved to Colorado. 
The Rev. Jesse Higgins succeeded Kev. 
Steele at Centralia, and continued the serv- 
ices at Effingham for a few months, when 
Rey: Mr. Gray settled here as resident mis- 
sionary, but had served the mission only three 
Sundays when he was taken sick and died in 
the hospital at this place. In May, 188], 
Rev. Mr. Steele returned from Colorado and 
settled here as resident missionary, and has 
been with the charge ever since. 

In the fall of 1879, Mrs. F. M. Bagg, Mrs. 
S. N Scott and Mrs. Mary Thielger, three 
estimable ladies of the mission, organized a 
Sunday school, into which they gathered the 
poor children of the city that had been unable 
to attend any of the other schools on account 
of clothing, want of shoes, etc. Their defi- 
ciencies were supplied by those three good Sa- 
maritans, who went out into the highways and 
byways, and gathered in the waifs and fitted 
them for school by a generous outlay of their 
own private means. The schvol has been 
conducted with the most remarkable success, 
and now has an attendance of over thirty-five 
children. Since the organization of the 
school thirty-one of these children have been 
baptized. Mrs. Bagg carried wood from her 
own wood pile during the cold weather to 
warm the house. Ah! reader, think you not 
that when these noble women reach the other 
shore, they will receive crowns bright with 
many jewels? It is under the influence of 
such as they that stern men of the world who 
have squandered life and innocence without 
a sigh, may see: the distant gates of Eden 


gleam and catch a foretaste of heaven. The 
mission owns no church edifice, but holds 
services in the Southern Methodist building. 
On the first visit of the Bishop, he consecrated 
the grave of Rev. Mr. Gray in the public 
cemetery, and two other private lots at the 
The 
mission is as yet weak in members, there be- 
ing but seven families and eleven communi- 
cants belonging to it. It is the deanery of 
Mattoon and in the diocese of Springfield. 
The first officers were Mr. E. R. Connolly, 
Senior Warden; 8S. P. Simpson, Junior War- 
den; F. M. Bagg, Treasurer, and 8. N. Scott, 


OD?) 


sine time, and confirmed three adults. 


Secretary. 

The first Presbyterian Church of Effing- 
ham, was organized November 13, 1864, in 
the court house, by Revs. A. T. Norton and 
S. R. Bissel. The following were the origi- 
nal members: Solomon Swingle, Mrs. M. E. 
Swingle, Mrs, Sarah Bissel, Isaac Bates and 
Mrs. Jane Bates. Previous to this, Mr. Bis- 
sel had been preaching to the Presbyterian 
congregation, and he still continued to sup- 
ply the pulpit in connection with his labors 
in conducting a private school. The services 
were held for one year in the court house, 
and afterward in Mr. Bissel’s schoolroom. 
Mr. Bissel served the church until 1869, He 
was assisted tn church and school work by 
his excellent wife. whose memory is still pre- 
served asa lady of superior education and 
perfect consistency in ber daily life. Under 
their united labors the church membership 
increased to twenty. 

In 1869, Rev. Ernest A. Pollock accepted 
a call to supply the pulpit, and entered upon 
his labors in December. He came to this 
place under the appointment of the Board of 
Home Missions of the Presbyterian Church. 
He gave one half of his time to Effingham, 
and also served other points in the vicinity. 
After he came to the church, services were 
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held in the Baptist Church every alternate 
Sabbath. The members, however, soon be- 
gan a church of their own, which was com. 
pleted in October, 1870. It is a fine brick 
building, and cost, furnished, $4,800. It 
was dedicated to the worship of God on the 
23d of October—Rey. Dr. Jewett, of Terre 
Haute, preaching the sermon on that oceasion 
and the pastor offering the prayer. Rev. S. 
fi, Bissel, former pastor, Rev. Mr. Powers, of 
the Methodist Church, and Rey, Mr. Rhodes, 
of the Baptist, assisting in the services. 
This church was partly unroofed and suffered 
other damages in a severe storm some years 
ago, but was immediately repaired. Mr. 
Pollock continued pastor for eight years— 
iu the first four the church became self-sup- 
porting. He resigned in December, 1377, 
and accepted a call to Mendota. During his 
pastorate of eight years, 220 were added to 
the membership, and in the samo period some 
$14,000 was raised and expended in the work 
of the church. After the departure of Rev. 
Mr. Pollock, a call was extended to Rev. Mr. 
Cort, then a student of theology of the North- 
western University of Chicago. Aiter his 
graduation, he settled in Effingham as stated 
supply of the chureh, but the ill health of 
his wife cansed his resignation at the end of 
one year. The church was then without 
regular preaching for a short time, when a 
call was extended to Rev. Moses Paisley, of 
Hillsboro, in October, 1879, for one year. 
He is now pastor of the Presbyterian Chureh 
at Lomonauk, Il. Rev. Thomas E. Green 
was the next pastor, and remained six months, 
when he accepted a call to the First Presby- 
terian Church at Sparta, Til. Next came 
Rev. George D. McCulloch, who took charge 
of the church July 1, 1881, and continued 
until tho fall of 1882, when he accepted a 
caJl to the Presbyterian Church at Hillsboro, 
and there is at present no regular pastor. 


The Sabbath school work began with the 
church's first existence, being carried on first 
in Mr Bissel’s schoolroom, and afterward in 
the church. At present the corps of teachers 
numbers thirteen, and the average attendance 
180 pupils. 5S. F. Gilmore is Superintend- 
ent, and Alex Phelon, Secretary. 

“A history of this church,” says Rev. Mr. 
McCulloch, who furnished us this sketch, 
‘would be incomplete which did not recog- 
nize the efficient help the women have given 
They 
have been ready in every good word and work, 
The Ladies’ Aid Society has existed since 
the beginning of the church. It has con- 
tributed largely to meet the expenses, and 
monthly “socials” have ministered to the 
life and the enjoyment of the congregation. 
A women’s prayer meeting has met regularly 
for several years. 
ciety has been organized, and meets monthly 
in the interest of missionary work. The re- 
port given to Presbytery last year contained 
Given to benevolent boards of 


in every department of its labors. 


A women’s missionary so- 


these items: 
the chureh, $5,500; expenses for all church 
purposes, $1,280.” 

St. John’s Lutheran Chureh was organized 
in 1864, at the residence of Charles Hartman, 
with a membership of six familhes, viz. 
Charles Hartman, Jacob Bauer, Gottlieb Nol- 
ler, Christian Alt, John Lunow and Henry 
Shulte. The organization was effected 
through the influence of Rev. Charles Meyer, 
of Kankakee. For two years services were 
held at private residences and at the court 
house, and in the absence of ministers were 
conducted by Charles Hartman. The pres- 
ent church house was built in 1868, on ground 
donated by Christian Alt. The building is 
a frame, 30x50 feet, and cost $2,200. It 
was dedicated in December, 1865, by Reva. 
Charles Meyer and Henry Holterman. Rev. 
Meyer was the first pastor and served at in- 
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tervals from 1S64 to 1867, He was succeed- 
ed by Rev. Henry Holterman, from 1867 to 
1870; then came Rev. G. A. Feustel, who 
tended the flock unti] 1876. The church was 
without a pastor now for one year, but serv 

ices were held every Sabbath by the members. 
Rev. Lewis Frase eame in 1877, and labored 
here until 1S$1, and, in February, 1882, the 
present pastor, Rev. W. Lewerens, took 
charge. The church has a membership of 
forty-two families. A Sunday schoo} was or- 
ganized in 1864, at Hartman's residence, and 
has been an important factor in the church 
ever since. Mr. Hartman was elected Snper- 
intendent, and the first attendance was some 
forty children 

A parochial school] was established in con- 
nection with the church by Rev. Holterman, 
who tanght in Jacob Bauer's residence, with 
an attendance of about thirty scholars. A 
neat school building was erected in 1870 at 
acostof $500. It stands on the church lot 
and is an honor to the congregation. The 
present attendance will average about fifty 
children. 

Benevolent Institutions.—Secret societies 
and institutions have existed so long that no 
history tells of their beginning, and they 
will, doubtless, continue “ until time shall be 
no more.” The history of Freemasonry, the 
most ancient of these societies, is veiled and 
elouded by almost unwritten centuries; yet, 
amid the political fluctuations of the earth, 
and the downfall of States and Empires, its 
traditions have been borne to us on the cur- 
rent of time, and been gathered together by 
the Masonic student for the meditation and 
instruction of the craft. All who have con- 
sidered the origin of Freemasonry have been 
convinced that the germ from which it sprang 
was coeval with that wonderful command of 
Jehovah: “ Let there be light,” and from the 
cuincidences found to exist between it and 


_in character. 


the ancient mysteries, they were very similar 
We know that the aims of 
these institutions are good, because the re- 
sults achieved are so grand and glorious. 
We believe the world is better for their ex- 
istence, secret though they are in their work- 
ings, and agree not with those who believe 
that everything is evil which is veiled in se- 
erecy, and hidden from the eyes of the curi- 
ous. 

Freemasonry is represented in Effingham 
by a lodge and by a chapter of Royal Arch 
Masons. The lodge was originally organized 
at Ewington, when that city was in the hey- 


day of its glory and prosperity. The first 


- record was as follows: “ Ewington Lodge, U. 


D., Free and Accepted Masons, met in regn- 
lar communication February 10, 1554. At 
that meeting James M. Leng was Master; 
Elisha D. Cunningham, Senior Warden; 
John H. Crocker, Junior Warden, and Eli 
Philbrook, Secretary. The lodge was char- 
tered by the Grand Lodge in the following 
October as Ewington Lodge, No. 149, and 
the first officers elected under the charter 
were James M. Long, Master; E. D. Cun- 
ningham, Senior Warden; James M. Healey, 
Junior Warden; D. Rhinehart, Treasurer; 
John §S. Kelly, Secretary; Samnel Moffitt, 
Senior Deacon; John LeCrone, Junior Dea- 
con, and John G. Gamble, Tiler. After the 
county seat was moved to Iiffingham, the 
lodge was also moved, and at the session of 
the Grand Lodge, held in October, 1869, the 
name was changed to Effingham Lodge, and 
the number (149) retained. The present 
officers are: W. I]. Barlow, Master; E. C. 
Van Horne, Senior Warden; W. W. Gibbons, 
Junior Warden; H. B. Kepley, Treasurer; A. 
W. LeCrone, Secretary; R. C. Harrah, Sen- 
ior Deacon; J. N. Murphy, Junior Deacon, 
and L, J. Harding, Tiler. 

Effingham Chapter, No. 87, Royal Arch 
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Masons, was organized under a dispensation 
from W. M. Kean, M. E., Grand High Priest 
of the State. Among the original members 
were William B. Cooper, Joseph B. Jones, 
Jacob Goddard, H. Buffner, J. Claypool, J. 
Niernan, N. C. Turner, H. B. Turner, J. 
Barkley and N. C. Kitchell, of whom Will- 
iam B. Cooper was the first High Priest; 
Joseph B. Jones, King, and W. H. Sinclair, 
Seribe. There is at present twenty-eight 
names upon the records, with the following 
officers, viz.: Owen Scott, High Priest; B. PF. 
Kagay, King; J. H. 1. Lacy, Seribe; Will- 
iam Bear, Captain of the Host; H. B. Kep- 
ley, Principal Sojourner; Gus Elbow, Royal 
Arch Captain; Charles Busse, D. J. McCabe 
and ht. C. Harrah, Grand Masters of the 
Veils; Samuel Allsop, Treasurer; John Jones, 
Secretary, and L. J. Harding, Tiler. 

A Council of Royal and Select Masters 
was in existence here until, by the authority 
of the Grand Bodies, the Council was merged 
into the Royal Arch Chapter. 

Dallas Lodge, No. 85, I. O. O. F., was in- 
stituted at Kwington by H. D. Rucker, Grand 
Master, October 17,1851. The charter mem- 
bers were John S. Kelly, K. H. Burford, 
James M. Fergus, 8. B. Holeomb and Joel 
Elam. Mystic Lodge, No. 420, instituted at 
Edgewood in July, 1870, was consolidated 
vith Dallas Lodge, No. 85, in 1876. Jupiter 
Lodge, No. 455 (German), instituted in July, 
1871, in Effingham, was consolidated with 
Dallas Lodge in December, 187-4. It is esti- 
mated by accurate calculation (says Mr. Le 
Crone, to whom we are indebted for this in- 
formation), that Dallas Lodge has paid out, 
since its institution, $1,500 in benefits to its 
members: Present membership, sixty-one; 
funds on hand, $00, and a flourishing lodge. 
The names of the officers were not furnished. 

The Encampment of this order was insti- 
tuted May 12, 1882, by J. C. Smith, Grand 
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Scribe. The charter members were J. A. 
Anderson, W. W. Simpson, D. B. Coleman, 
C. E. Williamson, John Alt, 8. N. Scott, Os- 
ear Johnson and B. Berman. It was insti- 
tuted under the title of Royal Encampment, 
No. 134, and has now a membership of 
twenty five. The present officers are J. A. 
Carson, C. P.; D. B. Coleman, H. P.; B. 
Fortney, S. W.; John Taut, Seribe, and 
John Alt, Treasurer. 

The Schools.—The educational history of 
Effingham dates back to the very commence- 
ment of the town. The first school was 
taught by John Hoeny, beginning in the 
spring of 1855. 1t was carried on ina house 
built by Rivhard Dorsey, a brother to William 
Dorsey, the merchant, and is now owned and 
occupied by the widow of Charles Bourland. 
Alexander 5. Moffitt tanght the next school in 
Both 
of these schools were non-sectarian private 
schools. In the spring of 1856, the Cath- 
olies built a smail log house (already alluded 
to) on the lot in the rear of Funkhouser’s 
“Trade Palace,” which for some time au- 
swered the double purpose of both school- 
house and church. The first teacher to oe- 
cupy this house was Barney Wernsing, the 
present County Treasurer. His school, as 
well as those of all other teachers for some 
ten or twelve years, was attended by children 


a house now owned by Charles Troy. 


of all denominations then residing in the 
village. 

The schools of the city now occupy two 
brick buildings, one on the east and one on 
the west side, of four rooms each. The two 
buildings cost something like $22,000 origi- 
nally, and have since been refitted at a cost 
of about 32,000 a piece. Nine teachers are 
employed, as follows: Prof. N. B. Hodsden, 
Superintendent; Prof. F. L. West, Principal 
of the High School; Hester Spencer, Mary 
Hasbrouck, Ollie Buchanan, west side; Prof. 
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S. F. Smith, Principal Grammar School; hopes, have added both age and dignity to 
Jennie Stewart, Emma LeCrone, Genevieve the little city since it was laid out. Many of 
Cook, east side building. the old citizens who were wont to indulge in 

The cost of running the schools is annually pleasant dreams over what the town would 
about $6,000; teachers’ salaries, $3,960; en- , some day be, are quietly sleeping their last 
rollment of pupils, 604; average attendance, sleep. The boys and girls of those early 
450. The buildings are comfortable, but are | times are boys and girls no longer; they have 
of an inferior quality, when compared to taken the places of men and women in the 
many school buildings of other cities in the ranks, and are earnestly endeavoring to do 
State, of Effingham’s size and importance. the work laid out for them. The reflections, 

Mercy Hospital is a city institution deserv- _ however, of what they were in their youthful 
ing of mention. It was built about the year days, can be seen in the many bright and 
1866, by the St. Anthony’s congregation of happy faces of the scholars who now attend 
Effingham, under the auspices of Bishop the public schools During these years—al- 
Baltes, of this diocese. Six acres of ground most a third or a century—-Effingham has 
within the city limits were donated by Mat- steadily gained in financial strength, and it is 
thias Moening. It is under the control of to-day one of the solid little cities of South- 
the Franciscan Sisters of Mercy, and is open ern Illinois. Nature has laid a golden offer- 
to all classes and denominations. Thebuild- | ing at her feet, but only those found on the 
ing cost $15,000 and stands west of the Illi- surface have as yet been utilized. But some 
nois Central Railroad. It is one of the best day in the future she may muster sufficient 
institutions of the kind in the State. Drs. courage to investigate the mysteries beneath 
J. N. Groves and 1. J. Schefferstein are the | her feet, and when once the light of day is 
attending physicians. permitted to shine upon them, a transforma- 

This brings us to the end of our sketch of | tion of the town may take place, as amazing, 
Effingham. Thirty years, laden with sorrows | perhaps, as those accomplished by Aladdin 
and joys, bright anticipations and vanished | and his wonderful lamp. 


' 
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SUMMIT TOWNSHIP—INTROUCTORY AND DESCRIPTIVE—TIMBER, SURFACE FEATURES, ETC.— 
SETTLEMENT OF WHITE PEOPLE—THEIR ROUGH LIFE AND HABITS—IHUNTING AS A 
PASTIME— FIRST SCHOOLS AND PRESENT EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES— 

EARLY CHURCHES—PIONEER PREACHERS, ETC._—TOWNS AND 
VILLAGES—TIE OLD COUNTY SEAT, ETC., ETC. 

LD Times! It is asubjectthat wakes in ; o’er again,” and tell you,of the days when 

the mind of the aged pioneera feeling of he went forty miles to mill, riding on a bag 
enthusiasm for the free, wild life of the fron- of corn, and had to camp at the mill three or 
tier, when, like the old soldier, he will sit four days, living on parched corn until his 
down with you by the quiet fireside, or under “turn” came “to grind;” of the good old 
the friendly shade tree, and “fight his battles days when you could go out in the morning 
*By W. IL. Perrin. - _ and kill a turkey or deer for breakfast, and 
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when a bushel of corn passed current any- 
where for a gallon of whisky. Those were 
the good old times that the pioneer will tell 
you were better than the present; that all 
men were not only “free and equal,” but on 
the most intimate terms of friendship, and 
the word neighbor had something of that 
broad and liberal! significance given to it by 
the Man of Nazareth nineteen hundred years 
ago. As he recalls the pioneer simplicity of 
the early period, he will sadly shake his head, 
and with a sigh, tell you that the world is 
going to the devil as fast as the “ unclogged 
Well, we all 
have our hobbies, and “good old times” is 
the pioneer’s hobby. 

Snmmit Township, the subject matter of 
this chapter, lies wost of the city of Eting- 
ham, and is mostly a fine body of land. It 
is pretty well divided between prairie and 


wheels of time cau roll it on.” 


woodland, the latter lying contiguous to the 
Wabash River, and the other small water 
courses, principally in the eastern part of the 
township, while the weatern part is a broad 
rolling prairie, and is as fine land “as ever a 
crow flow over.” Along th» water courses in 
the bottoms were a heavy growth of walnuts, 
sugar maple, burr oak, poplar, cottonwood, 
buckeye, hackberry, soft maple, etc., while on 


the ridges were to be found in profusion | 


white oak, pin oak, post oak, red oak and hick- 
ory. It is well drained by the Little Wabash 
and its numerons tributaries. The Wabash 
flows nearly south through the eastern part, 
recoiving as a tributary Blue Point Creek. 
This latter stream rises in the edge of Moc- 
easin Creek Township, and flowing almost 
southeast through Summit, mingles its wa- 
ters with the Wabash about a mile north of. 
the old town of Ewington, and receiving in 
its tortuous course several smal] and name- 
less streams. Funkhouser Creek, with its 
tributary of Long Branch, are small streams 
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in the southwestern part of Summit Town- 
ship. A number of other little branches and 
brooks are laid down on the maps, but they 
are too small and insignificant to have nanies. 
They contribute their part, however, toward 
the natural drainage of the land through 
which they flow. Summit originally in- 
cluded the present township of Banner 
within its limits. It was not until the 
June term, 1874, of the Supervisors’ Court, 
that Banner was set off from Summit. 
At present, Summit Township is bounded 
ou the north by Banner, on the east by 
Douglas, on the south by Jackson, on the 
west by Moccasin, and, according to the Con- 
gressional survey, is Township § north and 
Range 5 east of the Third Principal Moridi- 
an. It is.well adapted to agricultural pur- 
poses, and its people are industrious and en- 
terprising farmers, and lave some of the 
best and most productive farms in the conn- 


ty. It is well supplied with railroads, 


_ thongh there are not many shipping points 


| its time to dio. 


within its borders. The Vandalia line and 
two branches of the Wabash pass through it, 
but only the Vandalia has a station and ship- 


| ping point. 


This township is noted for having con- 
tained the first county seat of Effingham — 
the town of Ewington. At this place once 
centered the business enterprise of all the 
surrounding country, and congregated the 
beanty, the wealth and intelligence of the 
county. Like 

‘* Athens, the eye of Greece, mother of arts 

And eloquence, native to famous wits,” 
it was the glory of Effingham, the common 
center, around which revolved the business, 
the intelligence and the moral and social in- 
fluences. But, like everything human, it had 
The removal of the cornty 
seat sealed its doom, and from that event we 
may date its “decline and fall.” Its mold- 
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ering tirrets and broken columns, its ruined 
palaces and temples, are but another les- 
son of the immutable certainty of the de- 
cay of all earthly elory. Weshall have more 
to say of this eld town further on in this 
chapter, as well as in other portions of this 
work. 

The settlement of Summit Township dates 
back more than half acentury. So far as we 
can definitely learn, the first whites who 
strageled in here came about the year 1830 
These who, it is claimed, settled within the 
present limits of Summit in that year, were 
Alexander McWhorter, Robert Meore, John 
Trapp and the Rentfros. The latter were 
from Tennessee, and consisted of T. J. Rent- 
fro, Matt, Jesse, John. Joseph and Eli, all 
brothers. T. J. and Matt Rentfre are still 
living in the township, but the others are 
They brought 
with them when they came here a four-horse 
team and an ox team, which conveyed all their 
worldly wealth tothe landof promise. They 
settled in the Little Wabash bottom, a short 
distance north of Hwington, or rather, where 
that town was afterward located. Until they 
could provide shelter for their families by 
the erection of cabins, they ocenpied a de- 
serted Indian camp, which was on what is 
since known as the old Reynolds place. This 
camp was made of linn pnuacheons pinned to 
the trees with wooden pins, and at the time 
it was occupied by the Nentfros, although in 
March a heavy snew covered the ground, which 
rendered it rather an airy habitation, They 
built cabins on the hill above the river bot- 
tom ata spring, as the Tennesseans knew 
nothing of wells, and would have expected to 
die of thirst unless every cabin was supplied 
with a never-failing spring. They tapped a 
number of sugar trees as soon as locating, 
and made considerable sugar. Joseph was 
appointed the “bread finder,” and if he did 


long since dead and gone. 


not, like his namesake of eld, go down into 
Egypt for corn, he at least went as far 
as Paris on horseback, and brought back 
corn or meal in:sacks. During the first 
summer the Rentfros lived in the town- 
ship, they cleared a small piece of ground 
and planted a “patch” of cern, and also of 
cotton. The latter, however, did not ma- 
ture, but the corn did well. They used to 
pound corn in a mottar, and use the finest 
for bread and the coarser for hominy. 
Often, when pounding meal for breakfast, 
they would be answered by wild turkeys, gob- 
bling in the woods, so plenty were they in 
those days. This was much the experience 
of all the early settlers of the county, as well 
as this particular section. 

Robert Moore was from the Seuth, but it 
is not known whether from Kentucky or Ten- 
nessee. He was careful and prudent in his 
dealings, and accumulated considerable prop- 
erty—mostly land. Judge Gillenwaters has 
now in his possession a grindstone that was 
brought to this county in 1830 by Mr. 
Moore. He died many years ago, and his 
widow married a man who spent her money 
as rapidly as Mr. Moore had made it. John 
Trapp was from Tennessee, and belenged to 
the first importation of settlers. He was the 
second Sheriff of the county, and finally lo- 
cated in Effingham, where he died. Alex- 
ander McWhorter, who completes the list of 
those settling in the township in 1830, was 
from Tennessee, and came here a young man. 
Soon after coming, however, he married a 


‘Miss Loy. 


The next year, 1831, added a few more 
families to the little settlement. Among 
these were the Loys, William J. Hankins, 
John Galloway, William Clark, Gilbert, who 
was a liquor dealer and tavern keeper, Sey - 
mour Powell, the Reeds, Shorts, ote, ete. 
The Lovs were from Alabama. and afterward 
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moved into what now forms Watson Town- 
ship, where many descendants still reside. 
Hankins came from Tennessee and settled 
first in Fayette County, but in that portion 
which was cut off into Effingham at the time 
of its formation. He had a large family, 
many of whom still live in Summit Township, 
but he himself is long since dead. Mr. 
Hankins worked on the, old National road 
and built the bridge where it crossed the 
Little Wabash in this township. He is more 
fully noticed, however, in a preceding chap- 
ter of this work. John Galloway was a noted 
fiddler, and we may add that, like the ma- 
jority of this class of individuals, he was 
good for but little else. He did not remain 
long, but, with his fiddle nnder his arm, he 
started, like Ole Bull, for a “ farewell tour” 
of the country, and was never more heard of. 
William Clark came from the South and 
lived in the township until his death, which 
oceurred long ago. Gilbert kept a saloon or 
grocery, as they were then called, the tirst 
shop of that kind perhaps in the township. 
He was an Eastern man and quite a noted 
character in his way. One day he borrowed 
a horse from Judge Gillenwaters to ride to a 
certain place, and on his return asked Mr. 
Gillenwaters what he charged him for the 
horse, to which he replied in true Southern 
style and with pioneer liberality that he 
loaned him the horse and did not charge him 
anything. But true to his New England in- 
stincts, he insisted npon paying for the use 
of the herse, while Gillenwaters as steadily 


refused to accept pay,’ and in the end he had 


his way about it. 

The Reeds and Shorts did not remain long 
in the township, but, like little Joe, “ moved 
on.” Seymour Powell came from Tennessee. 
A son, Wash Powell, still represents this old 
pioneer in Summit Township. 

The following additional settlers moved in 


prior to 1835; Joe Gillespie, Samuel Parks, 
John C, Spriggs, Thomas J. Gillenwaters, 
Dr. John Gillenwaters, William H. Blakely, 
Byron Whitfield, Michael Beem, Samuel 
White and others. Gillespie was from Ala- 
bama, and was the first County Clerk of 
Effingham County. Samuel Parks was from 
Tennessee and settled here in 1834. He was 
one of Effingham’s first County Judges. 
Spriggs was the tirst Circuit Clerk, but after- 
ward muved to Springfield. Judge Gillen- 
waters came from Tennessee in 1833, and is 
now a resident of Effingham, and is well 
known throughout the county. He settled 
on the old Cumberland road near Ewington, 
where he kept tavern many years. Dr. Gil- 
lenwaters was also from Tennessee, and was 
a physician, the first perhaps in Summit 
Township, or in the county. He came here 
before there were enou h people in the sur- 
rounding country to support a doctor, and so 
he had to turn his attention to other pursuits 
to make a living, and became the first peda- 
gogne in the neighborhvod, as well as the 
first physician. He has been dead many 
years. Death is no respectar of persons, but 
takes the physician as well as his patient, 
and “six feet of earth make us all one size.” 
William H. Blakely came from New York, and 
is said to have been a man of more than or- 
dinary intelligence. He was the exact oppo- 
site of much of the larger portion of the pio- 
neers who had preceded him, and was very 
precise and methodical in his habits and 
business transactions. The county sent him 
to the Legislature and also elected him to 
the Constitutional Convention. He kept the 
first store in Summit Township, and has been 
dead for a number of years, but his widow 
still lives ou the homestead just west of 
Ewington. Judge Gillenwaters says the 
first cooking stove he ever saw was brought 


here by Mr. Blakely, and so great a curiosity 
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was it that people came for miles and miles | 
to see it. Whitfield was an early settler near 
Ewington, where he carried ona store, which 
was owned, however, by a man named Lynn. 
Samuel White was a pioneer school teacher, 
and taught the second school in the town- 
ship. Michael Beem came from Ohio. He 
lived here some twenty-five years, then moved 
to the north part of the county, and now lives 
in the city of Effingham. 

This brings the settlement down to 1835, | 
a period when people were pouring into the 
county so rapidly that itis impossible to keep 
up with them. The rich lands attracted the 
farmer and aericulturist, the profusion of 
game brought the hunter, while the law, or 
rather the absence of pretty much all law, 
rendered it for a time a kind of safe resting 
The 
latter class, however. did vot remain Jong in 
the community, but left it for its good. As the 
better elements of society prevailed, the rough 
class were forced to flee farther West. Thus 
the hard characters are kept upon the verge 
of civilization. Fifty years ago, when the 
first settlers came to the county of Effingham, 
it was not the civilized land that it is now. 
There were no railroads, no productive farms, 


place for those fleeing from justice. 


no pleasant homes, no churches, no school- 
houses, with their refining influences, but on 
every hand an almost impenetrable wilder- 
ness, in which wild aud savage beasts roamed 
at will and disputed the white man’s right to 
the country. The red sons of the forest still 
lingered in numbers loath to give up their 
rich hnating-grounds, and, though compara- 
tively friendly toward the whites, were scarce- 
ly to be fully trusted. With all these obsta- 
cles to be surmounted, and the numerous 
difficulties surrounding them to be overcome, 
it seems needless to say that the first years of 
occupation by the whites were years of toil, 
privation and self-denial. When they left 


their homes beyond the Ohio, they left com- 
fort and civilization behind them—bade fare- 
well to ease aud luxury and entered upon a 
life of hardship, that must at the least last 
for a number of years. ‘heir first years here 
was a struggle for existence—a fight with 
beasts, reptiles and insects, and verily, the 
latter were not the least dreaded foe. None, 
whose recollection extends back forty or fifty 
years, but remember the green-hoad flies, 
those little monsters that rendered stock fran- 
tic, and prevented the farmer from plowing 
a large portion of the day because his horses 
became unmanageable under the tormenting 
power of the flies. Other troubles andl an- 
noyances beset their paths and met them at 
every turn. To procure the necessaries of 
life often taxed their utmost capacity. The 
forest furnished an abundance of game, but 
meat without bread or salt, while it may sat- 
isfy hunger, is far from palatable. Bread- 
stuff was scarce and not easily obtained. 
Many went to the “Biy Prairie,” as it was 
termed, beyond Paris, for corn, which was 
then pounded in a mortar, for there were no 
mills near by. Clothing was another tax 
upon the settler’s ingenuity. Much of that 
worn by the men were made of the skins of 
wild animals, while that of women was man- 
ufactured at home, from cotton and flax raised 
by their own hands. Sverything else was 
in keeping and was as primitive in style as 
the food and clothing. But with passing 
years, improvement came in every degree of 
life and in every line of industry. The 
country has grown wealthy and productive, 
the wilderness has “ rejoiced and blossomed 
as the rose,” and the people are civilized, re- 
fined, intelligent and happy. 

The first birth, death and marriage are al- 
ways matters of considerable importance in 
a new settlement. They cannot, however, 


always be given with certainty. The first 
J 
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birth in Summit Township is lost in the | kept a tavern later in the town of Ewington. 


mists of obscurity, but that there was not 
only a first one, but that it was followed by 
many others, is indicated by the present 
population. The first marriage is supposed 
to have been Alexander MeWhorter and a 
Miss Loy. He came to the township, a 
young man, in 18380, the year the first settle- 
ments were made, and, in 1836, married Miss 
Loy, as above noted, and no one remembers 
an earlier marriage. The angel of death 
came first to old “ Grandaddy ” Hankins, the 
father of William Hankins. He was an old 
mun when he came to the settlement, totter- 
ing on the brink of the grave, and survived 
the rigors of the climate but a short time. 
He was the first one buried in the graveyard 
at Ewington, since the resting-place of many 
of the pioneers. Most of the first settlers 
have followed him to the land of dreams, and 
the few that are left, stand among their fel- 
lows “ like the scattered stalks that remain in 
the field when the tempest has passed over 
it.” 

The old National road, or old “ Cumber- 
land” road, as better known, passed through 
the southern part of this township, near 
where the Vandalia Railroad now runs. 
Along this old National road the first busi- 
ness enterprises were begun, On this road 
the first taverns were kept, the first goods 
sold and the first shops establisbed. A man 
named Reed, mentioned among the early uet- 
tlers, kept the first tavern. At least it was 
as near approach to a tavern as the keeping 
of a few boarders could be. From keeping 
boarders, he got to taking in the wayfaring 
man and travelers generally, and finally his 
place was called a tavern. Judge Gillen- 
waters kept a tavern on this old National 
thoroughfare, a little west of Ewington, from 
the time of his settlement there in 1833 until 
his removal to Effingham. Charles Kinzie 


| 


| 


| 


| 
{ 
i 


He was, as will be seen by a sketch on an- 
other page, a man of eccentricities and pecu- 
liarities. The first goods sold in the town- 
ship were sold here by William H. Blakely, 
who opened a store soon after his settlement. 
A man named Fisher is believed to have been 
the first blacksmith, or among the first. He 
was not much of a workman, but sufficient 
for that day. Henry Bailey “tinkered a 
little at smithing,” about the same time, 
Other industries sprang up, and then Ewing- 
ton was laid out and business was then con- 
centrated in the town Instead of being seat- 
tered for miles along the National road. 


~ Mills were a necessity that was not sup- 


plied for several years after the first settle- 
ments were made. Says Mr. Rentfro: “The 
corn was pounded in wooden mortars, or in a 
stump which had been scooped ont for the 
purpose. <A pole was attached to this, which 
worked something after the fashioa of a well- 
swoep.” They would rise in the morning 
and make meal by this “ patent process ” for 
breakfast. In a few years a horse-mill was 
built on the Okaw, thirty-five miles distant. 
Tu this mill Mr. Rentfro says the people 
used to go from this neighborhood to get corn 
ground, and sometimes had to remain four 
or five days, sleeping in the mill at night and 
living on parehedcorn. The journey to mill 
was made by ox team across the prairies and 
on horseback. It often looked like a camp- 
meeting at the mill, with so many people en 
eamped about it. The first mill built in 
Summit Township was a saw-mill, about 
1832-83, and stood near Ewington. It is 
not known now who built it, but it was being 
run by aman named MeIntosh when Judge 
Gillenwaters came. Reed built a horse-mill 
in Ewington, the first grist-mill, a few years 
later. There were never any mills of much 
note. except saw-mills. in the township, and 
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the people had to go elsewhere for their mill- 
ing. A number of good saw-mills and 
several steam saw-mills have flourished at 
different periods. 

The first road laid out through Summit 
Township was from Ewingion to the county 
line in the direction of Witherspoon's Mill, 
in Shelby Connty. The next was a road run- 
ning from Fairfield to Shelbyville, via 
Ewington. The old Cumberland or National 
road passed through the township, and was 
a great thoroughfare in its time. A full his- 
tory of it is given elsewhere in this volume. 
The first bridge was built over the Little 
Wabash when this road crossed it. It was a 
poor affair, and was soon washed away. 
Another bridge was built about 183S—0 and 
was a toll-bridge. That is, all living outside 
of the county had to pay toll for crossing on 
it. In 1817, it was made free by act of the 
Legislature, to take effect ten years later. 
This bridge was washed away about the year 
1872-73, and has never been rebuilt. - A 
good bridge spans the Wubash some two 
miles north of where this one was washed 
away, and is used extensively during high 
water. The first mail whick came to the 
citizens of Summit was a weekly mail over 
the National road from Terre Haute to St. 
Louis. Another mail was soon established 
from Fairfield to Shelbyville. which passed 
throngh Ewington. 

The name of “Summit” was bestowed on 


zation, on aeeount of the elevated nature of 
the larger portion of the land within its 
limits, and because im rerum natura, every- 
thing must have a name, and “Summit” ap- 
peared to the “ Committee on Internal Rela- 
tions” as well adapted to this township as 
any name in their vocabulary. 

(The settlers of Summit Township gave their 
attention early toeducation. The first school 


was taught by Dr. John Gillenwaters. He 
came to the country a fnll-iledged phy- 
sician, for the purpose of practicing his pro- 
fession, but there was nobody for him to ex- 
periment on, owing to the sparsely settled 
country, so he tanght the few children within 
reach, He was a good scholar, and Jndge 
Gillenwaters told him to go ahead and teach, 
and he would see that he was paid for his 
services. The schools were all snpported by 
subscription until 1S38, when we find on the 
township records the following edict: 

The residents of this township shall cach pay the 
sum of two dollars per quarter for each seholar they 
send to school, and non-residents shall pay the sum 
of two dollars and fifty cents per quarter for each 
scholar they may send. 

T. J. Gillenwaters, President of the Board of 
Trustees, August 17, 1838. 

Thus edueation in the township in a small 
way commenced, and has grown yradually to 
its present excellent and high standard. 

Dr. Gillenwaters tanght until! his medical 
practice justified him in devoting his whole 
time toit. Samuel Whito was the next teacher 
after him. My. White tanght two terms ina 
part of Judge Gillenwater’s house, before the 
neighborhood had beeomo sufficiently strong 
and able to build a schoolhouse. As the set- 
tlements inereased in population and the 
township in wealth and prosperity, educa- 
tional faeilities expauded to snit the wants 
of the times, until at the present day we tind 


a number of good comfortable schoolhonses 
the township at the time of township organi- © 


dotting the township at intervals, aud of ea- 


_ pacity to satisfy the wants of tho youth of 


The houses 
and districts support excellent schovls by com- 


the respeetive neighborhoods. 


petent teachers for the usual period each year. 

Chureh history, like the edueational his- 
tory of the township, dates back prior to the 
building of ehurehes. The first preacher in 
the settlement was an old wheel-horse of the 
Methodist Church, whose name is forgotten 
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He was succeeded by a rather young man 
named Chamberlain, who worked zealously 
in his Master’s cause and preached “ in sea- 
son and out of season” for the purpose of 
building up the eanse of religion in the wil- 
derness. His appointment to this frontier 
field cams about in this wise: The old 
preacher first mentioned left the cirenit be- 
fore his year was out, and some time after a 
man stopped at Gillenwaters’ tavern who 
bore a kind of ministerial appearance, but, 
like many of his kind, was somewhat reti- 
cent in his manner. Gillenwaters finally 
asked him if he was not a preacher on his 
way to conference, and after a moment of 
hesitation the man acknowledged that he was 
the Presiding Elder of the district. Gillen- 
waters then asked him to send them a preach- 
er, for they needed one badly. He promised 
to do all he could for them. The result was 
that Chamberlain was sent. His circuit ex- 
tended as far north as Paris and to Shelby- 


far in other directions. The first society was 
organized by Rev. Chamberlain at the resi- 
dence of Judye Gillenwaters. 
was used as a preachine place for four or five 
years, when the society moved to the court 
house in Ewington. Afterward a camp 
ground was occupied for a number of years 
north of the present city of Effingham. After 
Chamberlain, an old-time Mothodist prescher 
named Blondell was on the circuit for a time, 
but he has been dead for years. 

The first church edifice built in the town- 
ship, perhaps, was a log structure in the 
north part, on Seetion 2, and was free to all 
denominations; likewise was nsed for school 


purposes. It was a log building and erected 
in 1852. It was long used for school and 


church purposes, then sold and moved away 
and converted into a barn. In the mean- 
time, Ebenezer Methodist Episcopal Church 


His house | 


if 


| was burned about the year 1S71. 
ville, and east to Greenup, and equally as | 


had been organized, and after the old log 
church had been sold and moved away, they 
set about the erectionof anewchurch. This 
was accomplished in 1869, at a cost of 3644 
in money, and donations in materia] and la- 
ber sufficient to increase the cost to about 
$1,000. The membership is about sixty, and 
the present pastor is Rev. H. K. Jones. An 
interesting Sunday school is maintained. 
Good Hope Methodist Episcopal Church 
was built in the fall of 1S6S, and cost some 
$600. The church grow out of a Sunday 
school which was organized the previous 
spring by Mrs. Capt. Hyden under an apple 
tree at her home. The Sunday school was 
held there for a few times, and then moved 
to a schoolhouse near by, where it thrived so 
well that it was resolved to build a church. 
This resolution led to the organization of a 
church society and the buiiding of Good 
Hope Church. It was a frame building and 
The next 
year another house was built upon the same 
spot, also a frame, and costing about $600. 
It, too, was burned in 1875 or 1876. Both 
it and its predecessor were supposed to have 
been fired by an incendiary. When the last 
one was burned the society had about ceased 
to exist. No regular preaching was had and 
no Sunday school. A man was going to 
move into it, and thus convert it into w resi- 
dence. The night before this sacrilege was 
to be committed, the church burned down 
and to this time it has not been rebuilt. 
Blue Point Baptist Church was built in 
1872. The land on which it stands was 
deeded to the Trustees by P. C. and 8. F. 
Hankins for church purposes. The church 
was organized several years before the honse 
was built, in a schoolhouse which stood about 
a quarter of a mile from the chnrch. Itisa 
frame building, and cost, in money and work, 
perhaps $1,200. Elder T. M. Griffith is the 
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present pastor of the clurch, and the mem- 
bership is about seventy-five or eighty, many 
having died and others moved away. The 
Sunday school is kept up all the year. 
Dowell Methodist Episcopal Church South 


was built abont 1874-75, and is a frame | 


structure, A. B. Dowell was instrumental in 
its organization and erection, and hence it 
has always been known as the “ Dowell 
Church.” The land upon which it stands 
was deeded to the church by William Blakely 
for that purpose. The cost of the building 
was about $600 in money, while nearly as 
much more was contributed in work. There 


are now no regular church services or Sunday — 


school. The Rev. Mr. Jones preaches occa- 
sionally to the congregation. 

Villages.— More than one village has been 
laid out in Summit Township sinee its settle- 
ment by white people, but all. except one, 
have disappeared. leaving little trace to show 
us where or when or how they went. Upon 
their ruins the word “ Ichabud” is written, 
and tells to the passing traveler their story 
in brief. 

Ewington, the original county seat of 
Effingham County, was situated on Section 
35 of this township, and was laid out on the 
land donated to the county by Joseph and 
James Duncan for public buildings. 
surveyed and platted September 5, 1835, by 
William J. Hankins, County Surveyor, and 
was named for Gen. W. L. D, Ewing, one of 
the first lawyers who practiced in this county. 

The first house erected in Ewington was a 
little like Bradsby’s first birth in the county: 
it was several—log cabins or shanties—which 
had beea put wp by the hands engaged in 
building the National road. This cluster of 
cabins, perhaps, led tothe town being located 
upon that particular spot. 
opened as soon as the town was laid out, by 
William H. Blakely, and who, itis contended 


Tt was 


A store was 


by some, had the first store in the county. 
He had opened a store a ttle farther west, 
near the present village of Funkhouser, and 
when Ewington was laid out and become the 
seat of justice of the county, he moved his 
store to the new town. He carried on busi- 
ness here for a number of years. The next 
stores were kept by Judge Parks and Judge 
Gillenwaters. After them came Lynn, who 
opened the largest stock of goods yet brought 
to the town. He did not live in Ewington 
himself, the store being operated by Mr. 
Whitfield. Other stores followed as they 
were needed, and Ewington became quite a 
business town. 

A tavern was opened by Eli Cook, the first 
in the village, and was really kept as such 
before the town was laid out. The next was 
kept, perhaps, by Samuel Fleming, well 
known as a pioneer tavern-keeper of the 
county, and whose widow now owns the 
Fleming House of Effingham. One of the 
popular hotels of Ewington was kept by 
Charles Kinzey, but he came upon the scene 
at a later date. 

Kinzey, who was a remarkable character, 
deserves more than a casual mention in the 
history of Ewington. He came to the county 
some time before work was commenced on the 
Illinois Central Railroad, in 1552. He was 
from the city, was city born and city bred, 
and brought with him all the airs of city life. 
He was arrayed in “purple and fine linen and 
fared sumptuously every day,” or, in other 
words, wore good clothes, a plug hat, patent 
leather bouts and had the appearance gener- 
ally of having just dropped out of a band- 
box. He was of medium heiglit, had a com- 
manding form, drove fast horses and the 
* hitherto seen in the county, 
upon all these good 
things and enjoying them as only one can do 
who has been brought up with them. He 


finest “rigs 
and prided himself 
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opened a hotel in Ewington when it was in 
the zenith of its glory. It was marvelous in 

its metropolitan character, and it was as ele- 

gant and sumptuous as Kinzey was in his 

dress aud habits. His first wife was an ele- | 
gant and handsome English woman, and, ac- 
cording to all reports and traditions, some- 
what of a shrew. When Charley, as he was 
familiarly called, took his lordly sprees, she 
would follow him and beard the lion in his | 
den, and in the saloon, gambling room, or 
wherever she happened to light upon him, 
she collared him and trotted him home, as a 


mother would do a truant child caught in 
Sometimes she stepped ' 
in on him unceremoniously, with a long car. 


some petty mischief. 


riage whip in her hand, an instrument she 
could handle with great dexterity, as he knew 
to his cost, and with this she would larrup 
him all the way home, or, after getting him 
home, would lock him in aroom., strip him to 
his shirt, then give him what Paddy did the 
drum, the devil, until he eried for quarter, or | 
buried himself in the bed clothes. 

He was passionately fond of horse-racing, 
and, indeed, of all kinds of gambling. Often 
he would get a few sports and kindred spirits 


in a room of his tavern, and play “draw” as 
long as he was successful. But no sooner 
did Inck turn against him than by some in- 
tuition his wife stepped in. and, with the 
long carriage whip, sent him howling from 
the room likea whipped cnr. Such incidents 


led to the insinuation that his wife had a 


“peeping place,” and as long as “ Charley” 
scooped in the duvats, she suffered the game 
to go on; but no sooner did fortune frown | 
upon him than she summarily blocked the | 
game as above described, and sent him smart- 
ing to bed. : 
Kinzey, as we have said. was smart, well- | 
bred, naturally a “city man,” and nothing 
was more incongruous than his appearance 
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here, in what was then the most intense back- 
woods community to be found. The people 
could not understand him, and he looked 
down upon them with the most unbounded 
contempt. He was extremely fond of prac- 
tical] joking, and in this it was a game of 
“cive and take.” The following is an illus- 
A man with whom he was at bitter 
enmity called him up once at midnight on a 
very cold night, and made a long apology for 


tration: 


asking his enemy for a favor, but was com- 


' pelled to do so, assuring him that he was a 


man of too much sense not to understand the 
needs of the case. Kinzey eagerly inquired 
what hé wanted, and when the fellow could 
no longer delay, he answered: “I’m a candi- 
date for Constable; have to have it; it’s a 
ground-hog case, and now if yon will only 
agree to vote against me it will elect mo cer- 
tain sure.” Kinzey enjoyed this joke im- 
mensely, and good-naturedly asked the fel- 
low who sent him and who made up the joke 
for him. So cunningly and skillfully did he 
work upon him that the fellow confessed the 
boys of the village had concocted the joke. 
and he had only carried out instructions, 
The young folks of Ewington one day took 
advantage of the first snow to have a sleigh 
ride, and numberless sleighs of all kinds 
were out enjoying the sport. MKinzey was 
full as a tick, as the saying goes, and hitched 
up his splendid trotters, putting overy bell, 
cow-bell, dinner-bell, ete., he could raise on 
them, until he had a dozen or two of differ- 
ent sizes and tones. He then hitched his team 
to an old dry cow-skin, with the hairy side 
down. On this he squatted, Indian fashion, 
and dashed into the streets under whip. In 
five minutes he had run off every horse and 
sleigh that was out; some of the horses were 
so frightened that they tore everything to 
pieces tumbling the young folks out into the 


snow drifts. Here and there and everywhere 
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went Kinzey, sometimes sitting flat on the 
cow skin, sometimes dragging on the ground, 
then bouncing back on the skin and whoop- 
ing and yelling, pell-mell through the town, 
until the “storm was spent through the force 
of its own fury.” 

His hotel was finally burned, and, having 
a great many enemies, the fact of its de- 
struction gave rise to stories rather detri- 
mental to his honor and eredit in the com- 
munity, but what grounds there were for the 
reports is not known. 

In company with Sam Winters, Kinzey 
took a company of abont 400 men to the 
army. He went to St. Louis with them, 
where he made strong efforts to get them into 
different Missouri regiments. After many 
failures and disappointments, he left St. 
Louis, and under promises of Illinois 
Colonels, went to Springtield, where he was ar- 
rested and kept in prison for months. He 
was finally released at St. Louis, where he 
fe]’ into the hands of Frank Blair, with 
whom he went to Washington City. Blair 
had him appointed Lieutenant in the reeu- 
lar army, secured his hack pay, amounting to 


some $5,000, together with an order for him 


to go and take his men wherever he might 


find t em, and fill np his regiment, if he 


could, for the regular service. Here we will 
lezve him, and refornous a nos moutons, or, 
as we might say in English, return to other 
mutton-heads of Ewington. 

The first “grocery”— what we call in this en- 
lightened day, “saloon,” “gin-mill,” “whisky 
shop,” “groggery,” etc., was kept by one 
Charles Gilkey. It is told of him that in order 
to make a barrel of whisky last as long as pos 
sible, he would koep filling it up with water 
and putting in a little tobacco to color it. 
This plan might be followed now, not only 
with success, but with beneficial results, as 
tobacco is said to be an antidote for somo of 
the strongest poison. 
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A post office was established about the 
year 1835, and William J. Hankins was ap- 
pointed Postmaster. Hankins at one time 
held all the offices in the county, and, lke 
Alexander the Great, he wept that there were 
no more offices for him to hold. He was a 
Justice of the Peace, Surveyor, Postmaster, 
Clerk of the Court, and held a number of 
other offices “ too tedious to mention.” Jndge 
Gillenwaters says he was a great hunter, and 
when meat run short in the neighborhood, 
Hankins would mount his old “sway-backed” 
sorrel horse, take his old flint-loek ritle on 
his shoulder, and, starting out at daylight, 
would usually return in a few hours with 
two or thres deer, or as many turkeys as his 
old horse could carry. 

The first school in Ewington has already 
heen deseribed under the schools of the town- 
ship. Itwas taught in a room of a private 
residence. Some years later, a schoolhouse 
was built in connection with the Masonic 
fraternity, the upper story being used by the 
Masons as a lodge room, and the lower story 
as a schoolhouse. The Masonic Lodge was 
organized in 1851, mainly throngh the in- 
strumentality of Dr. James M. Long, who 
was the first master. It was organized as 
Ewington Lodge, U. D., but was chartered 
as Ewington Lodge, No. 149. After the re- 
moval of the county seat, together with most 
of the town, the lodge was also moved to 
Effingham, where it still flourishes and is 
more fully mentioned. 

The history of Hwington’s manufacturing 
interests is brief and soon told. They con- 
sisted of 2 horse-mill and a carding-machine, 
the latter run by Anthony Rhodes. These, 
with a few blacksmith, wagon and other 
shops constituted, ontside of its mercantile 
trade, its entire business industries, As a 
flourishing trade center, thongh, equal, per- 
haps, to a majority of towns ef its size at 
that day, it amounted tu but little. 
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Ewington was incorporated as a village 
under the law, and, on the 10th of April, 
1855, the first Board of Trustees was elected 
as follows: D. 8. Mitehell, H. H. Wright, A. 
G. Hughes, W. T. N. Fisher and Josephus 
Seoles. The following iron-clad oath was 
administered to the Trustees by Thomas Loy, 
Clerk of the Court, before they were allowed 
to take upon themselves the dignity of the 
“city fathers.” ‘‘ I” (here follows the names of 
each) “do hereby solemnly swear that I will 
support the constitution of the United States 
and of this State, and that I will discharge 
the duties of trustees of incorporation of the 
town of Ewington to the best of my ability, 
and further swear, that I have not fought a 
duel, nor sent a challenge to fight a duel, the 


probable result of which might have been the , 


death of either party, nor in any manner aid- 
ed or assisted in such duel, nor have been 
knowingly the bearer of such challenge or 
assistance since the adoption of the constitu- 
tion, and that I will not so engage or concern 
myself directly or indirectly in or about any 
such duel during my continuance in office. So 
help me God.” This good wholesoine docu- 
ment was subscribed and sworn to by the 
Trustees before Loy, the Clerk. The board 
organized by electing D. 8. Mitchell, Presi- 
dent, and B. F. Kagay, Clerk. At the first 
meeting of the board. W. T. Myers was 
elected Assessor; Thomas M. Loy, Treasurer, 
and J. H. L. Laey, Constable. 

The Trustees met quite regularly for most 
of the first year, but after that appeared to 
become rather Inkewarm and met less punet- 
ually, and finally met at rare intervals. On 
the 7th of February, 1857. some three years 
before the removal of the eounty seat, they 
met for the last time. The principal busi- 
ness transacted at this last meeting was the 
imposing of a fine of $1 on Mr. Cooper, 
President, for non-attendance upon the meet- 
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ings of the board. The last Board of 'T'rust- 
ees were William B. Cooper, President; A. 
G. Hughes, W. J. Sparks and Samuel Moffitt. 
They still remain in office. Cooper to this 
day holds the office of President of the board, 
an office which Brad says he discharges with 
marked ability. 

Ewington, although the eapital of the 
county from the time of its organization up 
to the removal of the county seat in 1859, 
more than a quarter of a eentury, yet it at 
no time had over two hundred inhabitants, 
aceording to the United States census, dur- 
ing its existence as a town, and, upon the 
removal of the seat of justice to Effingham, 
it began rapidly to decline, From this pe- 
riod dates its waning prosperity. The popu- 
lation followed the capital to its new Jocation. 
and the spot that knew the old town now 
knows it no more. Like ancient Rome, the 
“spider weaves its web in her palaees, the 
owl sings his watch-song in her towers.” 
Troja fuit! The old court house was still re- 
tained in the service of the county, and eon- 
verted into a poor-house, in which capacity it 
served until the county purchased a poor- 
farm a year or two ago. The establishment 
was then moved to the new purchase, and the 
old temple of justice, with a few dilapidated 
buildings, marks the spot where once stood 


the town. Its fateis described by Bryant: 


‘Foundations of old cities and long strects 
Where never fall of human foot is heard 
Upon the desolate pavement.” 

The village of Granville is claimed by 
some to have been in Summit Township, 
while others loeate it in Jackson. From re- 
cent investigation the latter 1s probably more 
correct, but as it has wholly disappeared, even 
from the maps, it is no easy matter to point 
out its site, and doubtless the precise spot is of 
but little interest to our readers. In Jackson 
Township we will allude further to its history. 
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The village of Funkhouser was surveyed and 
laid ont September 20, 1869, by C. A. Van 
Allen for John J. and William L. Funkhous- 
er, on a part of the southeast quarter of Sec- 
tion 8L0f Summit Township. Wilson Funk- 
houser had a store here, and at one time 
bought grain extensively. He kept the post 
oftice, which had been established, or 


moved from some other place. John 
Funkhouser handled grain here for sev- 
eral years, and built a grain warehouse. 
But lately, the business has been moved 
to other points along the railroad, and 
at present there are but some half a 
dozen houses remaining to point out the 
place. 


(UGE A IP URIB AR SC Wis 


MOUND TOWNSHIP — INTRODUCTION, DESCRIPTION AND TOPOGRAPHY —SETTLEMENT OF TIE 
TOWNSILIP—PIONEER LIFE—CHURCHES AND SCITOOLS—BLUE MOUND—TUE VILLAGE 


OF ALTAMONT —ITs GROWTI 


AND MANUFACTORIES—SCHOOLS, CHURCIIES, 


“From the weather-wora house ou the brow of the 
hill 

We are dwelling afar, in our manhood to-day; 
But we see the old gables and hollyhocks still, 

As they looked when we left them to wander away. 
But the dear ones we loved in the sweet long ago, 
In the old village churchyard slcep under the snow.” 

—Hugene Hall. 
HE past, with all its momentous changes, 
+ has-ever been regarded as important and 
richly deserving of record. Long before let- 
ters were invented, legendary tales and tra- 
ditions were employed to perpetuate impvr- 
tant events and transmit the same to succeed- 
ing generations. Hieroglyphics were after- 
ward used for the same purpose. Dut all 
these forms of memorial have long since given 
place to the peu and the type among civilized 
nations. The introduction of modern alpha- 
bets mado writing less ditticult, and the in- 
vention of the art of printing afforded facili- 
ties for publishing books before nnknown. 
The thirst for knowledge produced by the 
press and Reformation, and, the growing 
taste for history created by the latter brought 
out a host of historians, rendered their works 
voluminous, and scattered then: broadcast over 


* By W. H. Perrin. 


AND DEVELOPMENT—GRAIN BUSINESS 


ETC., ETC. 


the world. Many of them, readin the light of 
civilization, have all the fascinations of a ro- 
niance, which increases in interest as time rolls 
on. The papyrus roll of ancient Egypt, con- 
taining mysterious records of the Dark Ages, 
and the ponderous folios of Confucius, that 
antedate tradition itself, were not more val- 
uable to the sages and philosophers of old 
than the printed page of the nineteenth cent- 
ury is to the scholarly and enlightened in- 
dividual of the present. And of all histor- 
ical records there are none more interesting 
and valuable than focal annals. Upon the 
pages of this volume we shall endeavor to 
preserve some of the reminiscences of early 
days in this section, and in this chapter re- 
cord the history of this division of the county, 

Mound Township lies in the western part of 
Effingham County, and is perhaps one of the 
richest, and best init. The surface is gen- 
erally level, or rolling, with slight inclina- 
tion to hills along the water-courses. It is 
mostly prairie and is a very fine farming re- 
gion, Big Creek flows through the town- 
ship east and west, a little south of Alta- 
mont, having its source in the west part, 
passing into Jackson Township through Sec- 
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tion 25. Coon Creek rises a little north of 
Altamont, and flows southeast, uniting with 
Big Creek in Jackson; Second Creek rises in 
Section 4, near the north line of the township, 
and flows southeast, passing out of the town- 
ship and emptying into the Little Wabash. 
There are a few other small and nameless 
streams, which, with those mentioned, afford 
ample means of drainage. The timber, which 
lies mostly along the water-courses, is similar 
to that described in other chapters. Mound is 
bounded north by Moceasin Township, east 
by Jackson, south by West and west by Fay- 
ette County; itis Township 7 north, in Range 
4east. The Vandalia line, the Springfield 
Division of the Ohio & Mississippi and the 
Wabash Railroads intersect it, thus affording 
transporation to all points of importance. 
The settlement of Mound Township is com- 
pratively modern, owing to the fact that most 
of the land is prairie, which was uninhabitable 
until the cultivation of adjacent portions of 
the country led to its drainage. While the 
settlements were not so far back as those 
made on the Wabash, yet it issomewhat diffi- 
cult to get the first settlers’ names with cer- 
tainty. They are mostly gone. and later im- 
portations know little concerning them. One 
of the first families probably was that of 
Moore, who settled in the east part of the 
township. The name of the elder Moore is 
not remembered. He had two sons, viz., 
Delevan and Delaney, who were quite promi- 
nent citizens, thongh of a rough character. 
They were great politicians and took an ac- 
tive interest in all questions requiring a settle- 
ment by the ballot, their zeal sometimes ren- 
dering them aggressive. At the commence- 
ment of the war, they took ground against 
its prosecution in their usual vigorous style, 
which led them into difiiculties. One of 
them finally enlisted and went to the front, 
and came back a stronger Republican, if pos- 


sible, than he was a Democrat before. The 
old man has been dead many years, and the 
sons moved to Missouri some fifteen years 
ago. This family of Moores, however, were 
not related to the Moores that settled about 
Blue Mound. Of the latter there were five 
brothers, viz., Albert S., Levi R., Charles 
S., W. H. and Samuel, three of whom, Al- 
bert, W. H. and Samuel, are now among the 
business men of Effingham, 

Johu C. Deffenbaugh was also a very early 
settler. He entered land in the east part of 
the township, where he lived a few years, 
and then removed to Freemanton and engaged 
in business. He was a prominent and high- 
ly respected citizen, and at one time sold 
more goods than any merchant in the county. 
William Ashton was here 
among the first. He was an HKnglishman, 
but came here from Ohio, settling in the 
northeastern portion of the township. He 
is still living, and is one of the wealthy men 
of the county. James Grant came from 
Ohio and settled in the western part of the 
township, and is still one of the prosperous 
Peter Coleman and Daniel Conner 
were also from Ohio. Coleman settled inthe 
eastern part of the township. and is long 
dead. Conner settled in the southeastern 
part, and is still living on the place where 
he settled. 

From Pennsylvania came John Armsirong. 
He settled here about 1837-388, and is still 
living on the place of his original settlement. 
Alfred Newman settled in the sontheast part 
of the township, and is living. James Wood- 
ruff settlod in the east part—the place now 
owned by the Smith family. He was a 
public-spirited man, and now lives near 
Shumway. Nelson Wallace settled in the 
east part. He has a fine orchard, and is one 
of the largest fruit-growers in the county, 
Peter Poorman came from Ohio, where Buck- 


He is still living. 


farmers. 


eve statesmen spring up spontaneously, and 
settled north of Blue Mound, where he still 
lives. 

One of the most brilliant men ever in the 
township was James Stevenson. He came 
from Virginia, and was a man of fine intel- 
lect and a finished education. A good con- 
yersationalist, he was at home wpon any sub- 


ject, und was able toentertain the most high- ; 


But he 
was as shiftless as brilliant, moving about 
from place to place, 


ly educated and select company. 


and accomplishing 
nothing more than a mere living. He died 
some five years ago. A character wholly op- 
posite to Stevenson was George Ingraham. 
He settled near Altamont, where he lived un- 
til recently, when he moved into Jackson 
Township. He was rather ignorant, but was 
elected Justice of the Peace. an office he was 
unable to fill on account of being unable to 
read or write. He enjoyed the honor, how- 
ever, and was as highly elated at his success 
and popularity as the modern statesman is 
of his election to Congress. 
the list of the early settlement of Mound 
‘Township so far as we could obtain facts. 
The modern data of the settlement in this 
township gave its pioneers a much better op- 
portunity of starting in their new homes 
than was enjoyed by those who came twenty 
years earlier, when the entire country was an 
unbroken wilderness. The first settlers en- 
countered all the dangers and hardships 
known to the frontier. Those who settled in 
Mound found many improvements that were 
unknown to the first settlers of the county. 
Civilization had advanced, the ease of living 
had improved, and the facilities for cultivat- 
ing the soil had kept pace with both. It 
was no longer a struggle with hardship and 
danger to eke out a precarious existence, but 
the rich lands brought forth the most bounti- 
ful forests. The trackless forests, the un- 


This completes | 
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| German settlement. 
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bridged streams, the pangs of hunger, and 
the days and nights of struggle and fear, were 
rapidly becoming things of the past, and a 
better day dawning. Their paths, however, 
were not strewn with roses, nor their lives 
made up of sunshine, but many trials and 
troubles met them on every hand. These 
they met with strong hearts and brave right 
arms, and the land “where nothing dwelt 
but beasts of prey ” soon became, under their 
might and perseverance, a region but little 
surpassed by “the rose gardens of the gods.” 

The township of Mound contains little his- 
tory outside of its settlement, and outside of 
the town of Altamont. Two Lutheran 
Churches are situated in the township. The 
Hilleman Church stands one mile southwest 
of the town. The first church was a log 
building, erected about 1862, which served 
until the present frame building was pnt up, 
in 1875, at a cost of $2,500. It is a large 
church, and in a good, healthy condition. 

Bethlehem Lutheran Church is located in 
the southern part of the township, in a large 
The church was organ- 
ized prior to 1860, as soon as there were 
enough families to support it. A building 
was erected in 1860, which served the con- 
gregation until 1868, when the present ele- 
gant church was built. It is said to be the 
finest and best country church in Effingham 
County, and cost some $5,000. The numeri. 
eal strength of the church is between 500 and 
600 communicants. A town plat was made 
around the church in 1868, and the ground 
surveyed into lots. A store was opened and 
a post office established, but these have both 
been discontinued, and there are at present 
no buildings hore except the church. 

The schools of the township are of as high 
a character as those in any part of the coun- 
ty. Every neighborhood has a comfortable 
schoolhouse, and in every schoolhouse good 
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schools are taught each year, by competent 
teachers. 

The uame of Mound Township was bestowed 
upon it in consequence of what is known as 
the neighborhood of Blne Mound, a slight 
elevation of Section 8, which is nearly all a 
kind of mound, the apex being in the center 
of the section, and having an altitude of sev- 
enty-eight feet above the bed of the Vandalia 
Railroad, which passes near it. Recently, 
the Government has ereeted a signal observ- 
atory upon it, some seventy-five to one hun 
dred feet in height, from the top of which 
one may look across the States of Missouri 
and Arkansas and see the cow-boys watching 
their herds on the prairies of Texas. 

Altamont.—The village of Altamont was 
laid out by J. W. Conologue, the original 
plat embracing the southeast part of the 
southeast quarter of Section 9 of Mound 
Township. Mr. Conologue was the first Su- 
perintentent of the Vandalia Railroad, and, 
owning a tract of land here, he conceived the 
idea that this spot was an eligible and desir- 
able location for a town, and thus had it sur- 
veyed and platted by C. A. Van Allen, an 
engineer of the road, and tho plat recorded 
July 19, 1870. he first lot sold was bought 
by Abner Dutton, who erected a storehouse 
and opened a store, the first in the place. 
R. 8. Cutter bought the next lot, and built 
a storehouse and opened a store the very next 
day after Dutton. These two pioneer mer- 
chants are gone from ihe towa—Dutton is 
dead, and Cutter moved West. The next 
lots were bought by Daniel Boyer, Dr. J. N. 
Groves, H. H. Brown, J. C. Russell, Broom 
and others. The sale continued until some 
four hundred were sold—lots, not the men 
who bought them, for it proved a good in- 
vestment to the buyers. The lots were all 
sold at private sale, and not at public auc- 
tion. 
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Altamont is beautifully situated on a roll- 
ing prairie, at the crossing of the Vandalia 
& Springfield Division of the Ohio & Missis- 
sippi Railroads, and at the southern terminus 
of a division of the Wabash system. Since 
it was laid out, the following additions have 
been made to the original plat: An addition 
by William Buckholtz, April 11, 1871, of a 
part of the west half of the southwest quarter 
of Section 10; an addition by J. W. Cono- 
logue of a part of the southeast part of See- 
tion 9, October 26, 1871; an addition by 
Elizabeth Ellis of a part of the west half of 
the southwest quarter of Section 10, January 
8, 1872; an addition by Anna E. Hilleman 
of a part of tho northwest quarter of the 
northwest quarter of Section 15, April 4, 
1872; an addition by J. W. Conologue, May 
22, L874, of the west part of he southeast 
quarter of Section 9; an addition by 5. B. 
Chittinden of a part of the northeast quarter 
of the northeast quarter of Section 16, and 
platted August 15, 1881. These additions 
give the town a broad foundation and plenty 
of room for improvement. 

The name Altamont is derived from the 
same source the township received its name 
the peculiar mound on the adjacent section 
of land already mentioned; the first part of 
the word meaning altitude, the latter part 
monnt or mound, and was given by Mr. Con- 
ologue. He was a widower at the time, and 
supposed to have an eye and an ear for the 
beautiful, and hence gave this romantic name 
to his new town-—a name that all must ac- 
knowledge is appropriate. 

The first residence in Altamont was the 
upper part of Cutier’s store, which he used 
as a dwelling, Daniel Boyer put up the 
first recular dwelling house; Russell fol- 
lowed with the next. Brown built a store 
and residence combined. Dutton also put 
up a residence soon after erecting his store- 
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house. Boyer, in 1871, built the first hotel, 
which is still owned by him, and is known as 
the Boyer House, but is operated as a hotel 
by E. L. Brown. The Boyer House has been 
greatly enlarged and improved sinea it was 
built, and is now an excellent hostelry. It 
and the Altamont House are the only two reg- 
ular hotels in thetown. Of the latter house, 
Henry Davis is proprietor, Ben Brazil was 
the first blacksmith, and had there been a 
“spreading chestnut tree” in the village, the 
“smithy” no doubt would have been built 
under it. Brazil is gone from the place, but 


has a number of snueeessors in his line of | 


business. 

A post office had been established at a lit- 
tle place called Montville, a mile or so sonth 
of Altamont, on the National road, but never 
amounted to anything as a town, and when 
Altamont was laid out (in 1870), the pest 
office was moved to the new place, and in 
1871 the name was changed to Altamont. G. 
H. Melville was Postmaster at the time of 
removal, and his salary was $36a year. Mr. 
P. K. Johnson is now Postmaster, and re- 
ceives $900 per annum for handling the mail 
bags. This faet is indicative of the growth 
of the town for the first dozen years of its ex- 
istence. 

Altamont is becoming quite a mannfactur- 
ing town, and. with its railroad facilities, is 
admirably situated for manufaeturing indus- 
trices. Two excellent steam flouring-mills 
rank among its best enterprises. The first 
was built by Erdman Wurl in 1872. It isa 
substantial frame building, with three run of 
buhrs, and originally cost about $0,000. Mr. 
Wurl is dead, and the mill is now owned by 
George Goeting, who paid $8,000 for it, and 
has greatly improved the property. The 
second mill was built in 1873, by Weber & 
Co., and is now owned by Louis Vauelair, 
of St. Louis. It is a two-story frame build. 
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ing, and eost about $4,500. It was built on 
a much more improved system than the other, 
but smaller in all respects, except that it eon- 
tained the same number of buhrs—three run. 
The present owner paid something over 3, - 
000 for it. Both of these mills are A 1, and 
do an excellent business. 

In 1879, a furniture factory was started by 
Jacoh Stair & Son. A year or so afterward, 
they associated Arthur M. Dawson with them, 
whe still remains a member of the firm. 
The factory building is 60x100 feet and two 
stories high. It is operated by steam. All 
kinds of furniture are manufactured, and 


twenty hands are employed. 


A baby wagon factory was established dur- 
ing the past summer (1882), by Spence Bro. 
thers & Hower. Their building is a frame, 
about 40x50 feet, two stories hich, with shed 
for boiler and engine. 
ployed, and a full line of baby wavons, bug- 


Eight hands are em- 


gies, and carriages are manufactured. 

Ortman & Co. commeneed the manufacture 
Their 
business is rapidly inereasing and they are 
enlarging and improving their works all the 
time, and are now putting up from forty to 
fifly wagons caeh year. 


of wagons in 1576 on a small scale. 


The grain business is no small part of the 
town's enterprise. There is probably more 
grain shipped from Altamont than from any 
other pont in the county C. A. Van Allen 
egmmenced buying grain here for Miner & 
Jennings on Monday, August 1, 1870, and 
Boyer commenced buying on Tuesday follow- 
ing. Van Allen piled up a parcel cf railroad 
ties, eovered them over with boards, and 
this constituted his warehouse. He bought 
from wagons, put it on the scales and weighed 
it, and then loaded it into the cars from his 
rude platform. Miner & Jennings are well. 
known grain-buyers still, not only in the 
county, but in all the surrounding country. 
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There are now fonr firms handling grain here, 
viz., Miner & Jennings, Snook & Shoemaker, 
Cooper & Rhodes and Ensign & Co. They 
all do a large business and have good ware- 
houses. The first year, the two firms then 
in the business shipped 176 car-loads of 
grain. Hach of the four firms perhaps now 
ship that much annually. 

The Altamont Bank was established in 
July, 1874, by George Mittendorf, and, in 
March, 1876, C. M. Wright & Co. also es- 
tablished a bank. Mittendorf sold out to 
them, and since then the business has been 
conducted by Wright & Co. It is one of the 
substantial banks of the country. 

The railroad station was opened Septem- 
ber , 1870. C. A. Van Allen was the first 
agent, and for a time served both roads. 
The Springfield & Tllinois South-Eastern 
(now a division of the Ohio & Mississippi) 
ran the first train to Altamont October 1, 
1871; and the first train on the Wabash came 
in on schedule time June 29,1874. Van Al- 
len was their agent for three years. The 
roads have a kind of union depot, but differ- 
ent agents. An immense amount of freight 
is annually shipped from this place, mostly 
grain and stock. 

The Altamont News is a sprightly news- 
paper, edited by C. F. Coleman. 
rier was the first newspaper started in Alta- 
mont, and was run by G. W. Grove. As the 
press, however, receives an extended notice 
in a preceding chapter, we omit further 
mention here, 


The Cou- | 


The iirst schoo] was tanght in Altamont 


by George Poorman, and the first school- 
house, a frame building, was erected in 1870. 
It soon became too small for the growing 
town, and in 1$74the present school building 
was erected. It is a two-story brick, with 
two rooms, and furnished in the latest ap- 
proved style. The school is large enough to 
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Prof. J. G. 
Wright, Principal, with Misses Portmess and 
Zinn, assistant teachers. 

Altamont is well supplied with church fa- 
cilities. The first religious society organized 
was by the Evangelical Alliance. But it has 
become extinct, and the members have moved 
away, died and joined other denominations. 

The German Reformed Church was organ- 
ized in 1872. It had been established some 
time previously, in the country, about two 
miles from the village. The first pastor was 
Rev. L. M. Kischner, followed by Rev. 5. P. 
Myers, and he by Rev. Ma. Hassler. The 
present pastor is Rey. J. H. Schuford. The 
building is a frame, and was erected in 1872, 
at a cost of $1,800. 
were fifteen. 
thirty-two, with services every two weeks. 
A Sunday school is kept np, with an attend- 
ance of about forty children, under the su- 


employ three teachers, viz.: 


The original members 
The membership now is about 


perintendence of G. W. Poorman. 
Lutheran Church 
was organized in 1873, by Rev. G. Waugrin, 
with nine members. 
held in private residences, when Mr, William 
Krull bonght the old puolie school building 
and fitted it up for a church. Rev. Wangrin 
was the first pastor, and served from the or- 
ganization of the church until 1879, when he 
was succeeded by Rev. George Goeswein. 
There are now some thirty odd members. A 
school was established in 1879, which is 
taught by the pastor in the church building. 
The United Brethren Church was organized 
in 1874, and the first preachers were Revs. 
J. A. Smith and Alex Helton. The original 
members were Jacob Yates, Mary Yates, John 
Cole, Sabie Cole, Samnel Kyner, Rebecca 
Kyner, Delilah Kyner, Kate Kyner, Mollie 
Kyner and Laura Ordner. The church was 


Emannel Evangelical 


The first services were 


| erected in 1874, at a cost of about $3,300. 


The present pastor is Rev. S. C. Stewart. 
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The membership is twenty five. The Sunday 
school has an average attendance of twenty- 
eight, of whieh Johu Cole is Superintendent. 

The Methodist Episeopal Church society 
was organized in 1872, and tho first preacher 
was Kev. Mr. Crum. 
formed, and originally comprised Altamont, 
Dexter and Gillmore, and at one time Moe- 
easin and Crum’s Chapel. The Altamont so- 
ciety is now a station, organized as such in 
1882, and Rev. G. W. Butler appointed pas- 
tor. The church was built in 187), costing 
$38,000, and is a handsome frame building. 
The membership is eighty. A Sunday school 
is earried on, with a regular attendance of 
125 children, superintended by G. W. Given. 
The society is now engaged in building an 
$800 parsonage. 

St. Clare’s Romun Catholie Church was or- 
ganized in. IS74, and the church building 
finished in 1875, The chureh was organized 
by the Franciscan Fathers from Tentopolis. 
The building is a frame, 38x68 feet, and cost 
$3,000. The society has been administered 
to by Rev. Fathers Francis, Michael, Her- 
man, Clementine and Jerome. The last has 
been with them threo years. The present 
membership is fifty families. A school was 
established in 1882, in a frame building, two 
stories high and two rooms each, with an at- 
tendance of about fifty children. 

Altamont has one of the most beautiful 
little cemeteries in the country. Mr. Cono- 
logue donated four acres for that purpose 
when he laid out the town. It has been hand- 
somely improved by the people, and is kept 
in the most perfect order. The Board of 
Town Trustees has the supervision. The 
first interments in if were bodies taken up 
and brought from other graveyards and re- 
interred in this. Beautiful white stones and 
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of surviving friends for their loved and lost 
ones, 

Hale Johnson was the first man who ped- 
died law in Altamunt. He came here in 
1873, and remained until 1875, and is now 
Prosecuting Attorney in Jasper County. 


' Messrs. W. S. Holmes and P. K. Johnson 


are young disciples of Blackstone, and attend 
to “law business” for the citizens of Alta- 
mont. 

The Masonie Lodge now held here was 
originally organized in I'reemanton, October 
1, 1867. After this town was laid out, the 
lodge was moved here (in 1872), and is now 
known as Altamont Lodge, No. 533, A., F. & 
A. M. The charter members were Jacob Ba- 
ker, James C. Walker, H. 8. Hook, I. P. 
Carpenter, B. W. Eakin, W. F. Ingraham, 
J. F. Hipsher, J. H. Said, J. C. Russell, J. 
Harrison, John Armstrong, W. A. Broom, J. 
H. C. Smith, 8. Cochoran and A. Tipsword. 
The first officers were: J. C. Russell, Mas- 
ter; Jesse H. Said, Senior Warden; Jacob 
Baker, Junior Warden; H. 5S. Hook, Treas- 
urer; and James C. Walker, Secretary. The 
lodge first met in a small hall for two years, 
and since that time have been meeting in a 
hall belonging to J. C. Russell. It is in a 
flourishing condition; has fifty-seven mem- 
bers, and is officered as follows: George W. 
Gwinn, Master; J. H. Johnson, Senior War- 
den; David Piper, Junior Warden; J. C. 
Russell, Treasurer; and S. S. Rice, Secre- 
tary. 

Altamont Lodge, No. 500, I. O, O. F., was 
instituted by J. I’. Bross, Grand Master, Oc- 
tober 14, 1873. The charter members were 
Joc! L. Cox, J. W. Hotz, Jr., Henry Stevens, 
H. P. Simonton and W. A. Jackson. The 
first officers were: Joc] L. Cox, N. G.; Henry 


Stevens, V. G.; J. N. Groves, Secretary; and 


monuments stand here and there in it, like © 


lonely sentinels, and symbolize tho affection 


J. W. Hotz, Jr., Treasurer. Hight more 
members were initiated at the first meeting, 
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The lodge met in Cockenower’s Hal! until 
1876, when they moved into Ensign’s Hall, 
which they still oceupy. It has thirty-two 
members, and $750 in the treasury. The 
present officers are: Jacob Zimmerman, N. 
G.; H. N. Drewry, V. G.; T. L. Elliott, Re- 
cording Secretary; P. K. Johnson, Perma- 
nent Secretary; and 8. N. Young, Treas- 
urer, a 

Altamont was first organized as a town in 
1871, and as a village in 1872, by a vote of 
the people, at which time there were twenty- 
two votes cast for village organization. The 
first Board of Trustees were: Dan Boyer, 
J. M. Huffman, J. Hotz, A. H. Dutton ana 
W. L. Snook. The board organized for work 
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by electing Boyer President, and J. M. Huff- 
man, Clerk. The present board is as follows: 
S. 8S. Rice, H. Munzell, M. Reis, 8S. M. Coo- 
per, W L. Snook and H. Schlotterbeck, of 
which S. S. Rice is President, and T. G. 
Boyer, Clerk. 

The foregoing pages comprise a pretty 
correct and complete history of this growing 
and flourishing little city of the plain. From 
the center of a broud, rolling prairie, the 
church steeples point to heaven, and point 


_ ont to the “ wayfaring man,” while yet “ afar 


off,” the way to shelter and repose. Alta- 
mont has a prosperous future, if her citizens 
so will it, and continue, as they always have, 
to exert their wonted energy. 


(CUTEL JN JEMARDMES ON AY IL 


MASON TOWNSHIP—TOPOGRAPHICAL AND DESCRIPTIVE—SETTLEMENT—BROOM, THE STEWARTS 
AND OTHER PIONEERS—A FOURTH OF JULY CELEBRATION—SCHOOLS AND CHURCHES 


—AN’ INCIDENT—VILLAGES—GROWTII 
BUSINESS IMPORTANCE—EDGEWOOD—LAID OUT? 


ITs 


AND DEVELOPMENT OF MASON— 
AS A 


TOWN—STORES, SHOPS, CHURCHES AND SOCIETIES. 


«_______he who goes 
In the full strength of years, matron and maid, 
And the sweet babe, and the gray-headed man— 
Shall, one by one, be gathered to thy side 
By those who, in their turn, shall follow them.” 
—Bryant. 
ISTORICALLY, Mason holds a front 
place among the townships of Effing- 
ham County. More than fifty years have 
dissolved in the mists of the past since the 
echoes of the woodman’s ax first raug through 


the lofty forests of Mason as he felled the | 


trees for his lone cabin, or cleared-away the 
timber for a garden, or for a “ patch” of 
corn. Its forests and prairies are now fer- 
tile fields, dotted over with prosperous homes, 
and the Indians, who once hunted the deer 
in their midst, have disappeured in the dis- 


» By W. W. Perrin. 


tant West. The young men have grown old, 
and the old men are in their graves, who 
first saw this country in its pristine beauty, 
and joined hands to reduce it from a wilder- 
ness to its present state of civilization and 
prosperity. 

Mason Township lies in the southern part 
of the county, and, according to the Congres- 
sional survey, is Township 6 north, and 
Range 5 east. It is pretty well divided be- 
tween woodland and pvairie; the latter is 
rolling sufficiently to drain naturally. The 
woodland is somewhat hilly, with the excep- 
tion of a few post-oak flats, and along the 
river and other streams it rises in places to 
abrupt bluffs. The timber is white, black 
and post oak und hickory on the high lands, 
and in the bottoms, cottonwood, waluut, su- 
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gar maple, sycamore, hackberry, soft maple, 
elm, etc., with a thick growth of hazel in 
many parts of the township. The water- 
courses are the Wabash and its numerous 
tributaries. The Little Wabash iust touches 
the northeast corner as it trends southeast- 
wardly. Fulfer Creek enters the township 
through Section 7, from West Township, re- 
ceiving on its way, in Mason, Limestone 
Creok and several smaller streams, and finally 
emptying into the Wabash in Section 1; 
Willow Branch in the sonth part, the North 
Fork of which heads near Mason Village, 
and, fiowing sonthward, unites with the main 
stream in Section 34, when it passes out 
through Section 35 into Clay County; Coon 
Creek has its source in Section 14, and pass- 
es into Union Township, where it empties in- 
to the Wabash. Jackson Township lies on 
the north, Union Township on the east, Clay 
County on the south and West Township on 
the west. The Chieago Branch of the Illi- 
nois Central Railroad passes diagonally 
through Mason, and the Springfield Division 
of the Ohio & Mississippi passes through the 
svuthwest corner, crossing tho Illinois Cen- 
tral at Edgewood. These roads furnish the 
township and its inhabitants commnnication 
with all parts of the country, and bring the 
best markets to their very doors. 

The settlement of Mason Township dates 
back more than half a century. The first 


white people who came here were from the | 


South—mostly from Tennessee. The first 
settlements of which we have any account 
were made in 1820. Jonathan Parkhurst 
was one of the first, and came originally 
from New Jersey, but had lived some years 
in Tennessee before emigrating to Illinois. 
When he came to the State, he settled in 
White Connty, then an almost unbroken wil- 
derness, and, a few years later, came here and 
located in Mason Township, afterward mov- 


ing over into Jackson. John McCoy, Alex- 


_ ander Stewart and some of the Lillys also 


came in 1829. MeCoy moved to Indiana, 
romained awhile, and then came back here, 
where he lived until his death. The Lillys 
were either from Kentucky or Tennessee. 
William settled on the Bailie place, and af- 
terward moved to the southern part of the 
State. Andrew, a son of William, married 
McCoy’s daughter, moved with him to In- 
diana, came back with him, and afterward 
moved down near Cairo, where he died. 
Stewart moved back to Tennessee, remained 
awhile, then came back to Iinois, and, some 
years later, moved to Missouri. 

John Broom came also in 1829. He isa 
native of Tennessee, and he and his father- 
in-law, Benjamin Allen, with their families, 
came to Illinois, arriving in this township in 
the early part of November, 1829. Ho set- 


| tled on Limestone Creek, some three miles 


west of Mason. He was penniless when he 
arrived, and in debt, besides, to his father-in- 
law; but, nothing daunted, he went to work 
with a stout heart and willing hands. For 
the first years of his wilderness life, he subsist- 
ed on the products of his rifle, deer, bear, 
turkeys and other game being quite abnn- 
dant. The first land he owned was an eighty- 
acre tract, which he paid for with money 
earned in blasting roek in the quarries, for 
the National road, when it was in couise of 
construction, and for which he received the 
liberal sum of 87} cents per day. By per- 
severing industry, he has accumulated con- 
siderable property, and now as he is pass- 
ing down the shady side of life, he is enjoy- 
ing the fruits of a well-spent life. For sev- 


| eral years he has been a resident of Mason 


Village, his health preventing him from ac- 
tive life on the farm. He has held many 
offices—Constable, Justice of the Peace, As- 
sociate County Judge, ete. In his Hou 
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poverty prevented him from receiving an ed- 
ucation, and thus, realizing the need of it, 
he has always been a zealous friend of 
schools, and an earnest supporter of all ineas- 
ures for the benefit of learning. His father- 
in-law, Benjamin Allen, was a good farmer 
and a respected citizen. He died on the place 
where he settled, and the bones of himself and 
wife molder together in the dust upon the 
old homestead, the place now owned by Mr. 
Devore. Mrs. Charlotte Kepley was a daugh- 
ter of Allen, and a widow. Afterward, she 
married John Allen, who, although of the 
same name of her father, was not related to 
him. 

The first wheat sowed in Effingham Coun- 
ty was by Judge Broom and My, Allen. 
They went all the way to Shelby County, 
and, with their horses, assisted Andrew 
Wakefield to tramp out wheat in the old- 
fashioned way, by laying the wheat on the 
ground and driving horses over it—receiving 
for themselves and their horses a bushel! and 
a half of wheat per day. They worked long 
enough toobtain four bushels of wheat. This 
they brought home with them on horseback, 
and prepared a piece of ground, in which it 
Was sown. 

Additional settlers in Mason Township 
were John and Josiah Stewart, Andrew Mar- 
tin, John Trapp, a man named Frost and an- 
other named Winkler, Micajah Davidson, 
Wesley Robinson, Vineent McGuire, Gideon 
Londer, ete., etc. John and Josiah Stewart 
were brothers to Alexander Stewart, and both 
finally moved back to Tennessee and re- 
mained there. Martin was from Kentueky, 
and, a few years after settling here, moved 
into Jaekson Township, where he died. 
John Trapp lived on the Horton farm, and 
is elsewhere mentioned. Frost was one of 
the tirst settlers in the township, and moved 
some years later to the Sangamon country. 
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Winkler moved into Jackson Township, and 
died. Davidson first settled in Jackson, then 
moved into Mason. He had a horse-mill in 
Jaekson, and, after moving here, built one 
in this township. He was a great mechan 
ical genius, and could make almost anything 
he tried to make. Robinson came from In- 
diana in 1830-31 and was unmarried. Hoe 
followed hauling salt from -the works and 
selling it to the settlers. He married and 
settled down to business on the place now 
occupied by his son Jonathan. McGuire 
was an Irishman, and had a son named John, 
who was killed while at work on the old Na. 
tional road, by a bank caving in on him. 
The vld man was a miser, and a great lover 
of the “erayther.” Both he and his wife, it 
is said, used to get gloriously drunk. Judge 
Broom and Unele Jimmy Turner often cra- 
dled wheat forhim. He finally left the town- 
ship and moved to the south part of the 
State, where he died many years ago. Lou- 
der was from Tennessee, and came to Illi- 
nois, first settling in Clay County, and after- 
ward in this county in Jackson Township, 
making his home at Ben Campbell’s, whose 
wife was Londer’s aunt. He finally moved 
over into Mason and settled in the sontheast 
corner of the fownship, where he died, and 
where his widow still lives. This brings the 
settlement down to a period where emigrants 
were coming in rapidly and the country was 
fast settling up. 

Among the later settlers we mention a few 
whose names have become prominent in the 
history of the township and the county. At 
the head of the list stands the name of Hon. 
Isaac L. Leith. Hecame from Ohio and set- 
tled here.in 1810, and since that time has 
been elosely identified with the interests of 
the eounty, holding a number of important 
positions of honor and trust. He was one of 
the Commissioners for laying out the county 
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into townships, and devised a plan of organ- 
ization, which was accepted. He was a 
member of the Constitutional Convention, 
and on the Building and Finance Commit- 
tees for building the present court houso of 
Effingham. Although the “frosts of many 
winters ” rest upon his head, he is still hale 
and hearty, and good for many years of life. 
James, David and Wilkinson Leith are his 
brothers, and came to Illinois in the same 
year (1840), and are all now dead. 

Stephen Hardin, Dr. Matthews, Martin 
Robinson, Rebert Rankin, David Turner, Eli- 
jah Henry, Morgan Wright, Jacob Goddard, 
A. W. Henry, and a number of others, past 
and present, were early settlers, or at least 
came in from 1840 to 1850. They have 
borne a prominent part in the history of the 
county, and in the development of that por- 
tion in which their lots have been cast. In 
the biographical part of this work they are 
more fully noticed. 

In the pioneer days, the people had their 
sports, which were perhaps as enjoyable to 
them as-our more refined aransements are to 
us in this fast age. Log-rollings, honse- 
raisings, corn-luskings, usually aecompa- 
nied with the old-fashioned quilting parties, 
were common occurrences. These gather- 
ings were heartily enjoyed by all. The mus- 
ter and election days, and Fourth of July 
celebrations were important events. Dr, 
Matthews, in his pioneer sketches of Mason, 
thns describes a “ Glorious Fourth,” which 
is worthy of reproduction in these pages: 
“On the Fourth of July, 1832, a’ grand bar- 
becue was instituted by Judge Broom and a 
few of the Vandalia boys, at MHwixgton. 
Bear meat and venison smoked upon the 
spits, whisky toasts were drunk freely in tin 
cups and gourds, red-hot speeches were made, 
and the American Eagle flopped his wings 
and crew with patriotic pride above the hills 


of the Wabash. Judge Broom was solected 
to read the Declaration of Independence, and 
he did so, standing on an old cottonwood 
log just north of the bridge. He says he 
couldn’t spell half the words of the sacred 
document, and to this day is iu total igno- 
rance as to how he blundered throngh it. But 
nobody was competent to criticise him, and 
nobody laughed. The Judge pronounces 
that the happiest day of his life. Of that 
jolly band of celebrators, he is the sole surviv- 
or in Effingham County. They all have 
dropped away, weary of thomarch, long ago,” 
The above was no doubt the first Fourth of 
July celebration ever held in the county. 

Education was not neglected by the pio- 
neers, and schools were established very early. 
Tho first school taught in Mason Township, 
and perhaps the first in the county, was 
taught by Col. Sam Houston. Judge Broom 
signed one scholar, for which he was to pay 
the sum of $2.50. To obtain the money nec- 
essary to liquidate this liability, Mr. Broom 
“pulled fodder” for old Vincent MeGuire, 
at 163 cents a day. He received the money 
in half-dollars (Hull’s, perhaps), without 
holes in them, and paid his tuition on the 
day tho school was ont. As the country 
prospered and the popniation—in tho way of 
children—increased, sehoolhouses were built 
and schools established. Every neighborhood 
now has a good, comfortable schoolhouse, and 
maintains a flonvishing school. 

Among the first preachers who proclaimed 
the Word in this neighborhood were Revs. 
Whitely and Surrells. They were Regular 
Baptists, and preached in people’s houses in 
many parts of the county, long hefore any 
churehes were built. The Wabash Chureh 
(Missionary Baptists) was organized as early 
as 1845. The first building was a log struct- 
ure, put up for both church and school pur- 
poses, and was used until the present frame 
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church was built, about the year 1860. It is 
a comfortable church building with a large 
membership, but no regular pastor at present. 
The Sunday school is kept up. This church 
has been the mother of churches, as a num- 
ber of those in the surronnding country have 
been started with members from this church. 


September, 1857, little to its credit as a com- 
munity—the murder of Martin 8. Hammond. 
Although he was a desperado, whose taking- 
off may have proved advantageous to the 
country, yet the manner in which it was 
done was cowardly beyond all question. He 
was riding along one day with a Mrs. Lang- 
ford, when a shot was fired from ambush, 
by whom has to this day remained a mystery. 
But one shot was fired, and it was a load of 
buckshot. Two shots took effect in Hammond 
—one in his arm and one in his back—from 
which he died some fourteen days after. Mrs. 
Langford received a shot in the left shoul- 
der, which was supposed at first to be fatal, 
but from which she finally recovered. Johu 


T. Martin and L. Mulinix were arrested as | 


suspected parties, tried and acquitted. Ham. 
mond, at the time he was assassinated was 
under arrest and bond for counterfeiting, and 
it was believed that he was shot by those 
interested in his eternal silence. 

As an illustration of the hard times en- 
dured by the pioneers, Judge Broom says 
that, for the first two or three years after he 
came here, he took his plows on horseback, 
and sometimes on foot, four or five miles 
north of Shelbyville, to a blacksmith, named 
Thomas Jackson, who was a Methodist 
preacher, and knew him (Broom) in Tennes- 
see. before they moved to Illinois, and would 
sharpen his plows on acredit. He could not, 
in summer time, travel with horses during the 
day, on account of the “ green-head” flies, 
which were such torments the horses beeame 


xulmost unmanageable from their annoyance. 
Judge Broom also relates, by way of illus- 
trating the pioneer period, how, when he 
came here, he had nothing, and was in debt 
besides. He went to Vandalia and stated 


his circumstances to a merchant there, who 


| sold him on credit a few plates, knives and 
An incident occurred in the township in | 


forks, and a pot or two for cooking. The 
next spring, he took beeswax, deerskins and 
venison hams enough to him to pay for the 
things. 

Villages.—-The village of Mason is situat- 
ed in the midst of a beautiful rolling prai- 
ria, on the Illinois Central Railroad, about 
twelve miles south of Effingham. The orig- 
inal plat comprised the southeast quarter of 
the northwest quarter, a part of the northeast 
quarter of the southwest quarter, and a part 
of the southwest quarter of the northeast 


| quarter of Section 22, of Mason Township. 


It was surveyed and platted February 26, 
1858, by George Wright, surveyor, for Aaron 
W. Henry, Josiah W. Robinson and Robert 
M. Raukin, proprietors of the land. 

A number of additions have been made to 
the town since it was originally laid out, 
some of which are as follows: An addition 
was made by Stephen Hardin, embracing a 
portion of the northwest quarter of the north- 
east quarter of Section 22, and the plat re- 
corded August 9, 1859. An addition was 
made by H. E. Wolcott, of a part of north- 
east quarter of southwest quarter of Section 
22, and the plat dated September 22, 1559. 
An addition was made by J. J. W. Billings- 
ley of a part of the southwest quarter of the 
northeast quarter of Section 22, and platted 
January 10, 1860. An addition was made 
by A. Kimbonrt of a part of the southeast 
quarter of the northwest quarter of Section 
22, and submitted to record June 29, 1860. 
An addition was made by 8. H. Bailey, of 
what was known as “Bailey’s Addition,” and 
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the plat recorded May 1, 1868. And on the 
29th of June, 1868, an addition was made by 
A. J. Starr, of a part of the north half of the 
southwest quarter of the northeast quarter of 
Section 22, all of Mason Township. ‘These 
numerous additions give Mason plenty of el- 
bow room, and plenty of space for spreading 
out her wings. There need be no more ad- 
ditions made until it becomes a city of 5,000 
inhabitants. 

There is a prologue to the history of Ma- 
son, in what was once known as the village 
of Bristol, and in order to get back to the 
commencement of Mason, it will be necessary 
to say afew words of Bristol. It was laid out 
by A. W. Henry and his father, Elijah Hen- 
ry. It was situated about one mile sonth- 
east of Mason, on the place now owned by 
David Turner. 

A. W. Henry opened a small store about 
the time the place was laid out. <A post 
office was established, of which Henry was 
Postmaster. Elijah Henry had a blacksmith 
shop, and, although not much of a workman, 
he used to hire a blacksmith to carry on his 
shop. This comprised about the sum total 
of Bristol. 

When Mason was laid out, Bristol took it 
into its head to move over and start the new 
town. This little feat is thus described by 
~ Dr. Matthews in the Effingham Republican: 
“On a lovely morning in the spring of 1852, 
tradition informs ns that the townof Bristol, 
Effingham County, was ruthlessly torn from 
its foundations, loaded upon an ox wagon 
and quietly hauled away. Its departure from 
the venerable forests that had so long pro- 
tected it from the howling tempests was her- 
ulded only by the rumble of the vehicle that 
bore it away. There was no weeping, no 
sighing, no tender ties broken as the moving 
town passed over the hills and was lost to 
sight, for be it known that the citizens of 


Bristol, one and all, trudged along in the 
rear of their departing metropolis, like in- 
fatuated school-boys after a brass band, re- 
solved to share alike in its prosperity or 
downfall. It was almost sunset when Bristol 
reached its destination. The spot was an 
enchanting one, on a beautiful elevation, just 
over the border of a fertile and rolling prai- 
rie, And there, as twilight darkened upon 
the scene, our pioneer fathers, with little re- 
gard to ceremony, unloaded their much-loved 
town.” Such was the existence of Bristol. 
The building of the railroad gave birth to 
Mason, and the laying-ont of Mason was the 
death of Bristol. It was, after all, but a 
change of base. Mr. Henry was the proprie- 
tor of Bristol, and, when the railroad went 
through, leaving his town out in the cold, 
he, together with Rankin and’Robinson, laid 
ont Mason on the railroad, and moved his 
town over as a starter. His sture was raised 
and put on “skid-poles,” six yoke of cattle 
hitched to it, and hauled over to the new 
town, as described in the extract above made, 
The little storehouse thus moved across the 
prairie is still standing, and is used by Dr. 
P. G. Pauch as an office. 

A. W. Henry was the first merehant of 
Mason, as well asof Bristol. He opened his 
store door in Mason as soon as his store ar- 
rived and was unloaded. He continued in 
business until 1857-58, when he retired, and 
is still living, some three miles from the vil- 
lage. He was the first Postmaster of Bristol 
and of Mason, the post office having been 
moved hither with his store, and its name 
afterward changed to Mason, to correspond 
with the name of the village. Henry Clay 
Henry, a nephewof Aaron Henry, is the pres- 
ent Postmaster. Mr. Henry was a man of en- 


| terprise and of considerable business energy. 


He sold gocds to the people, and, in return, 
bought their surplus products, thus keeping 
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trade going and business prospering. The 
next store was kept by Stephen Hardin, still 
a respected citizen of the village, and a man 
who has served not only the people of his 
town, but of the county. He has long since 
retired from the mercantile business, and now 
devotes his atteution to other pursuits. He 
moved his store from Georgetown, in Clay 
County, to this place in 1856, and, in part- 
nership with William McCracken, followed 
merchandising for several years. Other 
stores were opened as the increase of popu- 
lation demanded. Shops were established and 
all kinds of business inaugurated as the town 
grew in importance. 

The tirst residence was built by Mr. Ran- 
kin, one of the proprietors of the town, and 
opened by him as a hotel. He afterward 
sold to Michael Sprinkle. It finally became 
the property of Jacob Goddard, who kept it 
as a hotel. It was owned by him and occu- 
pied as a hotel until Goddard built the pres- 
ent brick hotel, now kept by his widow. 
The next house built after that by Rankin 
was erected by Greenberry Wright. It was 
long known as the Winteringer property, and 
stood on the east side of the main street. 
But after the completion of these buildings, 
there was a cessation in improvements for a 
few years, and not unti] 1855-56 did a new 
spirit of industry in this line strike the peo- 
ple. 
hand, and the town grew rapidly. 

In this connection, another extract from 
Dr. Matthews’ correspondence comes appro- 
priately in place: “To such an extent were 
business enterprises advancing that a lack of 
shipping facilities became apparent, and, 
about the year 1856, Messrs. I. L. Leith and 
Stephen Hardin opened negotiations with the 
officers of the railroad company, and obtained 
the privilege of laying a side-track. In sev- 
en days from the time ground was first brok- 


Then buildings sprang up on every 
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en, the grading was completed, the ties all 
hewed and hauled, and everything was in 
readiness for the laying of the iron, which 
was done by the request and at the expense 
of the people.” Immediately upon the lay- 
ing of a side track, the shipping of stock 
and grain, and particularly the latter, be- 
came an extensive business. A grain ware- 
house was put up by J. J. Billingsley, which 
is still standing, and was the first erected for 
that purpose in the town. There are now four 
grain warehouses, which are operated by 
Gibson, and Wade, and William Donnelson, 
and Thistlewood. A large amount of grain 
is annually shipped from this point—some- 
times as much as six and eight carloads in a 
single day. 

Mason has never made any pretensions to 
manufactories. A few shops, an occasional 
kiln of brick, a few saw-mills and the pres- 
ent flouring-mill cover its manufacturing 
industries. The flouring-mill was built in 
1863 by Luther & Sisson. The latter gen- 
tleman still owns it, and has considerably 
improved it since it was first built. It is a 
substantial frame building, with three run 
of buhrs, worth some $6,000 or $8,000, and 
has all the modern improvements. 

The first school in Mason was taught in 
1858, by Whiting Avery. It was on the sub- 
scription plan, and, owing to the sparsely set- 
tled community and the slimly populated 
village, it was hard work to get enough pu- 
pils to form a school. In 1860, the hand- 
some t:vo-story brick schoolhouse was built. 
The building was put up by the School Board 
and the Masonic fraternity together—the 
lower story for the schoo] and the upper 
story for the Masons. The school, however, 
grew so rapidly and increased iu numbers 
that the board finally bought out the Masons, 
and since then the entire building has been 
used for the school, of which the usual at- 
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tendance is from eighty to one hundred pu- 
pils. Three teachers are employed most of 
the time, Mr. Duncan being the Principal of 
the school. 

There are two church buildings in Mason 
—Methodist and Baptist. The Methodist 
Church was built in the fall of 1853, and 
used until the building of the present one, in 
1868-70. The membership is nearly one hun- 
dred, and the pastor (1882) Rev. Mr. Harper. 
The building is a frame, and cost perhaps 
$1,000. A good Sunday school.is kept up 
throughout the year. The old church, the 
first one built by the Methodists, was taken, 
when abandoned as a cliureh, for a pork 
house. It was oceupied as such a year or 
two, and then it “became a saw-mill, later a 
stave factory, and is now standing idle, after 
a long and useful life. 

The Baptist Church grew out of the old 
Wabash Baptist Church, one of the old 
church organizations of the township. The 
building was erected about 1858, and, a few 
years ago, repaired and much improved in 
appearance. It is now an excellent church 
edifice, barring a little paint which is lack- 
ing, and which would be of considerable 
benefit to it. 
belong here, but they are without a regular 
pastor. A Sunday school is maintained, un- 
der the superintendence of Mr. Holbrook. 

A. Presbyterian Church was organized here 
and kept up for several years. They ocen- 
pied the lower story of the Masonic Hall, 
but, after a brief existence, it finally died a 
natural death. 

_ The Masons first met in Goddard’s Tavern, 
and afterward in the upper story of Hardin’s 
store. After they sold their interest in the 
brick building to the School Board, they built 
4 new hall, which they now own. The lower 
story is rented out for any purpose, such as 
meetings, dances, ete., and the upper story 


A goodly number of members 


for a lodge room. The Presbyterians rented 
the lower story and “seated” it, but, after the 
chureh became extinct, the Masons bought 
the seats and took charge of theroom. There 
is a lodge and chapter as follows: 

Mason Lodge, No. 217, A.,F. & A. M., 
was organized as a lodge with the following 
charter members: John S. Wilson, J. H. 
Robinson, Morgan Wright, Isham Mahon, 
Owen Wright and Greenberry Wright. The 
last-naméd was the first Master; John 8. 
Wilson, first Senior Warden; and J. H. Rob- 
inson, first Junior Warden. There are now 
fifty members, officered as follows: H. N 
Ruffner, Worshipful Master; T. J. Bowling, 
Senior Warden; J. C. Leith, Junior Warden; 
L. Smith, Treasurer; Isaac 8. Reed, Secre- 
tury: C. R. Hanson, Senior Deacon; A. Bai- 
lie, Junior Deacon; and 8. H. Bailie, Tiler. 

Mason Chapter, No. 76, R..A..ML.-., was or- 
ganized March 21, 1865, and the charter 
members were ©. B. Kitchell, Isaac H. Elkin, 
Jacob Goddard, J. D. Moody, B. H. Bod- 
well, Thomas H. Heeley, William H. Wal- 
lace, William McNeile and William B. 
Cooper. The first officers elected were: 
James Claypool, High Priest; I. L. Leith, 
King; and Jacob Goddard, Scribe. There 
ure now thirty-five members, and the follow- 
ing are the officers: H. N. Ruffner, High 
Priest; H. B. Turner, King; Stephen Har- 
din, Seribe; T. J. Bowling, Captain of the 
Host; C. Kt. Hanson, Principal Sojourner; 
J. ©. Leith, Royal Arch Captain; John Me. 
Cloy, W. F. Scott and J. L. Furneans, 
Grand Masters of the Veils; Laurence 
Smith, Treasurer; J. L. Goddard, Secretary; 
and Henry M. Drewry, Tiler. 

The railroad accommodations of Mason are 
not the best to be seen in the county, by any 
means, and scarcely up to what might natur- 
ally be expected of a town from which so 
much shipping is done. In support of this 
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assertion, we make one other extract from the 
Mason correspondence of the Republican: 
“There is probably no village on the Central 
Railroad entitled to as much sympathy and 
assistance as our own town, and there is cer- 
tainly none that has received less. We shall 
make no pitiful mouth of the matter, nor 
cherish ill feelings about it, but it is a fact 
that scores of places far less deserving than 
this have been the objects of repeated and 
lavish expenditures by the company. Thus 
far, however, Mason has paddled her own 
canoe successfully, and, thanks to the vim of 
her citizens she can continue to do so, with 
credit to herself and country. ‘Never say 
die’ is her motto. But there is one consol- 
ing thought, the people of Mason are inde- 
pendent. Whenever panics drive them to 
‘brown jeans’ and ‘shoddy,’ they lose none 
of their native pride. They dance and have 
festivals and church fairs, and get drunk, 
with as much dignity and regularity as 
though their purses were stuffed. The aver- 
age Masonite is irrepressible. He can play 
billiards and pray and shout and dance with 
equal vivacity.” Under this veil of humor 
and sarcasm is concealed a palpable fact, and 
that is, that the old, tumble-down, rickety 
railroad buildings, depots, ete., are a disgrace 
to a great railroad such as the Illinois Cen- 
tral, and the people are justified in grum- 
bling. They certainly deserve a respectable 
depot, if nothing mote. 

The history of Mason during the late war 
kelongs in part to adistinct chapter. Buta 
brief mention of the part taken in the great 
struggle by the town cannot be well avoided. 
In 186], the village of Mason was a micro- 
cosm. Not a movement of Scott, an order of 
the President nor an editorial of Greeley but 
was discussed and thoroughly ventilated by 
the people here, utterly regardless of what 
others might say or think. A few days after 


the fall of Fort Sumter, a flay, half as big as 
a quarter-section of land, was raised in the 
central part of the town, bearing the pat- 
riotic inseription, “Death to Traitors!” Pol- 
itics was a study for each one, and there was 
much whistling to keep up a show of courage 
and hopefulness. Mason was no more loyal 
or disloyal than other portions of the coun- 
try. There were those who opposed the war, 
and those who favored the most vigorous 
measures for prosecuting it until the rebell- 
ion should ‘be crushed out; and this class 
predominated. Excitement was high, and 
the drum was heard daily as it beat for vol- 
unteers. 

In the spring of 1863, a paper called the 


_ Loyalist was established, the better to aid 


the cause of the Union. and its loyal bolts 
were hurled at the heads of traitors with a 
boldness and a bitterness nnequaled by Pren- 
tice or Brownlow. But these subjects are 
fully given in preceding chapters, and are 
merely alluded to here as a part of the his- 
tory of the village, which could not be wholly 
omitted. 

Toward the latter years of the war, and es- 
pecially in 1863, the village of Mason im- 
proved and prospered as it never had before. 
Indeed, at such a rate did it travel on the 
high road to wealth that it really had the 
cheek to set itself wp as a rival to Effingham. 
A large number of buildings were erected, 


| and some of the best yet put up in the town, 


among them Vey’s brick store, and Hardin’s 
and Baker’s dwellings. After the close of 
the war, however, and the general stagnation 
of business which followed, together with the 
contraction of the currency, a check-—a very 
material one—was put to the prosperity of the 
place. Improvements were few and of an 
unimportant character, and for the last dec- 
ade the increase in population and impor- 
tance have been exceedingly small. 
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The viltage was incorporated in 1865, un- 
der an actof the Legislature. Its charter was 
amended by legislative enactment in 1867. 
Since then it has been governed by a Board 
of Trustees who look faithfully to the inter- 
ests of its citizens. The present board is as 
follows, viz.: Stephen Hardin, Ross Bil- 
lingsley, James Drewry, Goddard, 
James Richmond and D. S. Turner. Of this 
board, Stephen Hardin is President; Willis 
Richmond, Clerk; George Mills, Treasurer; 
and Joseph Donnelson, Marshal. 

The business of Mason at the present time 
may be thus summarized: Seven dry goods 
and grocery stores, by R. G. Gibson, A. Con- 
oway. Henry Hogys, H. Tyner, Lawrence 
Smith, Ross Billingsley and Wiley Burk; 
one hardware store. by Henry Rankin; two 
drug stores, by R. 8. Miller and J. P. Hutch- 
inson; and two millinery stores, three black- 
smith shops, three wood shops, two butcher 
shops, two shoe shops, one harness shop, one 
copper shop, one hay-press, one saw-mill, one 


grist-mill, one livery stable, four grain ware- | 
houses, a post office, schoolhouse, two churches | 


and two lodges. 

Kdgewood is situated about three miles 
south of Mason Village, at the crossing of 
the Illinois Central and the Springfield Di- 
vision of the Ohio & Mississippi Railroads. 
It is located on the south half of the north- 
east quarter, the north half of the southeast 
quarter, the southeast quarter of the north- 
west quarter, and the northeast quarter of 
the southwest quarter. of Section 32, of Ma- 
son Township. It was surveyed and plat- 
ted December 24, 1857, for the Illinois Cen- 
tral Railroad. The first house built was a 
dwelling erected by James Buckner; the next 
was put up by Byron Woodhull. The first 


store was a general assortment of goods kept. | 


by Ichabod Stedman in the station house, 


and was opened in 1859. A storehouse was 


erected in the latter part of 1859 by Stephen 
Balcom, and is now occupied by the hard- 
ware store of T. A. Schetilin. Mr. Baleom 
was in business for two years, and was one 
of the most enterprising business men ever 
in the town. He built the “ Baleom Corner” 
in 1861, on Broad and Chestnut streets, con- 
sisting of four large storerooms, offices, Ma- 
sonic Hall, ete. His death, in 1868, was a 
severe loss to the little town. Stedman & 
Emery built the tine store now occupied by 
Dr. Joseph Hall as a drug and jewelry store. 
In 1864, J. N. Faulk put up a large building 
in the east part of town. A. Goodnight was 


| the first blacksmith. 


The post office was established in 1858, 
and Byron Woodhull was appointed Postmas- 
ter. Joseph Ilall is the present Postmaster. 
The first school-teacher was Malissa Sted- 
man. The schoolhouse was erected in 1864, 
Miss Lilly Land- 
enberg now teaches the young idea to shoot — 
paper wads. 

Ichabod Stedman erected a flouring-mill, 
saw mill and carding machine combined in 
1862, which was quite a mammoth establish- 
ment. 


and is a frame building. 


He operated it until 1562, doing a 
large and profitable business, when it was 
destroyed hy fire. Charles Heilgenstein built. 
a steam flouring-mill in 1868, which was 
Tt was rebuilt by Kay & This- 
tlewood some five years ago, and is a large 


also burned. 


three-story building, containing three run of 
buhrs, and does a fine business. 

The first religious organization was made 
by the Methodists several years before any 
ehurch building was erected. They built a 
house in 1870, ut a cost of $1,800, but were 
unable to pay for it, and had to give it up. 
Tt is now used as a public hall, and the 
church occupies the schoolhonse. Rev. Mr. 
Mall is the present. pastor. 

St. Ann Roman Catholic Church was built 
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in 1866 by the Franciscans. There were 
originally about thirty families, and Father 
Kellin was the first rector. The church cost 
about $3,000, and the membership comprises 
forty-three families, under the pastorate of 
Rev. Father Reisin, who has been with them 
three years. 

Edgewood Lodge, No. 484, A, F. & A. 
M., was organized October 3, 1866, and the 
charter issued by Most Worshipful H. P. H. 
Bromwell, Grand Master. The charter mem- 
bers were B. W. Burk, Thomas Hamilton, 
Jobn McDonald, John S. Kelly, Jonathan 
Hooks, Thomas A. Austin, Jay N. Faulk, 
James L. Gillmore, F. C. Healey, David 
Dyer, William MeNeile, A. Stedman, John 
Harrison, F. H. Belm, John Broom, M. A. 
Broom, G. W. Gary, L. D. Coonly, E. Pesk, 
J. A. Nevins, James McCaffrey and John 


Seasef]. The first officers were: John 5. 
Kelly, Master; Jonathan Hooks, Senior 
Warden; and Thomas A. Austin, Junior 


Warden. The present officers are: Joseph 
Danks, Master; John McCloy, Senior War- 
den; George Charlotte, Junior Warden; 
John McDonald, Secretary; and Henry 
Tookey, Treasurer. 

The village of Edgewood was incorporated 
in 1869, and a Board of Trustees elected, as 
follows: E. Barbee, James Johnson, J. F. 
Erwin, Joseph Fiechs and Joseph Hall. FE. 
Barbee was President of the Board, and Jo- 
seph Hall, Clerk. The present board is J. 
C. P. Vandervort (President), Joseph Hall 
(Clerk), Charles Kay, H. Tookey, H. Peterson 
and A. Goodnight. 

At present, the town presents the following 
business outlook: One dry goods store, two 
grocery stores, two general stores, one hard- 
ware store, one drug and jewelry store, one 
furniture store, one restaurant, two mills, two 
ehureches, one schoolhouse, two hotels, sev- 
eral shops, three warehouses, two physicians, 
two railroads and one depot. 
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WATSON TOWNSIIIP—SURFACE AND PIIYSICAL FEATURES—COMING OF THE WHITE SETTLERS— 
THEIR LOCATIONS AND CLAIMS—SKETCHES OF SOME OF THE NOTED ONES—MILLS AND 


OTHER PIONEER INDUSTRIES—SCHOOLS 


AND SCHOOLNOUSES—CHURCHES 


—VILLAGE OF WATSON-—I1TS GROWTH AND BUSINESS. 


ECURRENCES of the past, with the 
recollections and associations which 


make it pass in life-like review before ow’ 


mental vision, will continue to be, as of yore, 
a source of satisfaction, especially when they 
connect themselves with incidents reflected 
back frosm our own experiences. These re- 
minders vanish with the life of the partici- 


pants, when no landmarks remain to save us | 
the pictures faintly delineated in the tablets 


of memory. To preserve these from forget- 
fulness before they have lost their distin- 
*By G. N. Berry. 


guishing originality is the work devolved 
upon the historian. History fails in its great 
mission when it fails to preserve the life 
features of the subjects conunitted to its 
trnst. 

Local history, more than any other, com- 
mands the most interested attention, for the 
reason that it is a record of events in which 


‘we have a peculiar interest, as many of the 


participants traveled the rngged and thorny 
pathway of life as our companions, acquaint- 
ances and relatives. The township of Wat- 


son, which forms the subject of the following 
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pages. is a somewhat diversitied and broken 
body of land, lying a little east of the cen- 
tral part ofthe county. The following town- 
ships form its boundaries: Douglas and 
Teutopolis on the north; Bishop on the east; 
Union on the sonth; Jackson on the west; 
and comprising, 
survey, Township 7 north, Range 6 east. It 
was named in honor of «a prominent official 
of the Illinois Centra] Railroad, at whose 
suggestion the village of Watson was laid 
out and improved. The surface of the coun- 
ty is considerably varied, being high and roll- 
ing in the north and east, while the ceutral 
part and the land lying along the several wa- 
ter-courses is much broken, and in some 


under the Congressional , 


i 


sists inostly of the following varieties: Wal- 
nut, oak of several different kinds, elm and 
sycamore in the low ground along the 


streams, where they often grow to gigantic 


places rugged, hilly, and almost wholly unfit , 


for cultivation. The southeastern portion 
consists of a gently undulating prairie land, 
interspersed with a number of small groves, 
and contains some of the most valuable 
farming lands in the township. Along the 
eastern border from the nortbern boundary 
sonth to the village of Watson, there is a 
stretch of levei prairie varying from a mile 
and a half to two miles in width, the major- 
ity of which is very fertile and ina high 
state of cultivation. Northof Bishop Creek, 
in the eastern part of the township, is a 
small tract of prairie also, but of more irreg- 
ular surface, the greater poriion of it being 
rather uneven, though very fertile. 
Originally, about three-fourths of the 
township’s area consisted of timber land, 
much of which has of late years been cleared 
and brought into cultivation, while a great 
deal of the most valuable timber was cut and 


sawn into lumber at an early day, that busi- | 
dreaded. The right of Davenport to the fow 


ness at one time being carried on quite ex- 
tensively. The largest and best growth now 
standing is found in the central part of tho 
township, on the broken region alluded to, 
and along Salt and Bishop Creeks, and con- 


sizes; hickory, ash, maple, locust, etc., with 
a thick growth of underbrush, chiefly hazel, 
intervening ou the high lands. The soil on 
these high and broken lands is rather thin, 
chiefly a white clayey nature, but, by proper 
tillage, it has been made to yield some very 
fair crops, especially wheat and oats, while 
it seems well adapted to fruit. Salt Creek, 
Little Salt Creek and Bishop Creek, with 
their several tributaries are the water-courses 
by which the township is watered and drained. 
The Illinois Central Railroad passes through 
the township, and has been the means of de- 
veloping the country’s resources in a very 
marked degree by bringing its rich farming 
lands into easy and direct communication 
with the flourishing cities lying along that 
line. 

In 1830, a man by the name of Davenport, 
from Tennessee, emigrated to the wilderness 
of Illinois, with the hope of securing a home 
for himself and children. He located a little 
north of the present site of Watson Village, 
and improved asmall patch of ground, which 
he afterward entered. Here for several 
years this Jone pioneer family lived, in their 
little pole hut, uncheered by the presence of 
friends or neighbors, toiling in the meantime 
for a scanty existence, which the wild condi- 
tion of the country at that time could scarce 
afford. The region surrounding the rude 
domicile abounded in gray wolves, large, 
gaunt and fierce, while an occasional black 
one was to be seen, and was much more to be 


pigs and sheep which he brought with him 
was hotly contested by these denizens of the 
woods, and, in order to maintain his claim, 
a tight inclosure was made, in which the 
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stock was penned and carefnlly’ guarded 
every night; yet, in spite of this precaution, 
a number of unlucky perkers were nabbed up 
and carried off by the alert enemy. 
Davenport lived here until the year 1840, 
and made, during the period of his residence, 
a number of improvements, chiefly in the way 
of building, clearing and fencing. His death, 
which occurred in the above-named year, was 
the first event of the kind in the township, 
and his grave, marked by the simple epitaph 
of his life and death, can still be seen in the 
old cemetery which he set apart for the bur- 
ial of the dead. The next settler was John 


Hutson, who came from the far-off State of | 


Alabama, and located in the southwest cor- 
ner of the township about the year 1835, 
He made but few improvements, aside from 
a smal] cabin; sold his claim about two years 
later, to a man by the name of Hart, and 
went to the State of Missouri, where he after- 
ward died. The place is now in possession 
of Edmund Loy, an ‘early settler near the 
town of Ewington. 


An early settlement was made on Salt | 


Creek, near the northeastern part of the town- 
ship, by Benjamin Bryant, a short time after 
Huison came to the country. Bryant was 
from Kentucky, and appears to have been a 
man of rather reckless character, and not 
particularly noted fer piety. His residence 
in the township will cover a period of per- 
haps eight years, the greater part of which 
was spent in hunting, trapping, ete., but lit- 
tle attention being given to his improve- 
ments. On account of some domestic troub- 
les, he left the country rather abruptly, and 
took up his residence in Missouri, near St. 
Louis. His famity remained here, where 
numerous descendants still live, and are of 
the substantia] citizens of the county. 
Among the early settlers of Watson was a 
man of the name of Browning, a relative of 


| he raised a few vegetables. 


| in hunting. 
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the Davenports, who came into the present 
limits of the township as early as the year 
1838, and opened a little farm on Section 29. 
He sold his claim shortly afterward and left 
the community, and the farm is now in pos- 
session of J. V. Bail, of Watson Village. A 
man named Hafhill was one of the early pio- 
neers of this section, having located near the 
northeastern part of the township some two 
years after Hutson made his appearance in 
that neighborhood, but he does not seem to 
have made any permanent improvement. 

One of the most noted characters in the 
early settlement of this part of the county 
was an old hunter known as “ Ci” Blansett. 
The date of his arrival was not ascertained, 
but he probably hunted ever every acre of the 
township when there were but two or three 
scattering settlements in it. He built a 


| rude log cabin near the Hafhil] place, around 


which he cleared a little garden spot, where 
His chief sup- 
port, however, was derived from his rifle, 
and many stories are told of his encounters 
with wild beasts and his wonderful success 
When he had killed a sufficient 
number of deer to make a load, he would 
pack the hams and skins in his wagon, and, 
with an ex team, start for St. Louis, where 
an exchange would be made for groceries, 
ammuaoition and other commodities. As the 
country settled up and game became scarce, 
Blansett coucluded that, like Daniel Boone, 
it was high time for him to leave; so, load- 
ing up his few household effects. and turn- 
ing his face toward the setting sun, took his 
departure for the far West, where he could 
find a home more to his tastes, away from 
the fetters of civilization. John Funk came 
from the South about the year 1840, and set- 
tled near the central part of the township, 
where he resided for five years. He earned 
the reputation of being a good citizen, and 
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did much, in a quiet and unobtrusive way, 


toward advancing the material interests of 
the community in which he lived, 
Prominent among the early settlers was 
Michael Sprinkle, a man well known throngh- 
ont the township, and universally respected, 
and who came in the year 1841. He located 
near where Watson now stands, and after- 
ward sold out to his son and moved to Ew- 
ington. Several years ago, he moved back 
into this township, where he still resides, one 
of the oldest settlers now living within its 
limits. From the year 1841 to 1846, the 
following settlers made their advent into the 
township and settled in different portions of 
it: Daniel Rinehart, William Moody, Alex- 
ander McDnester, Thomas Hillis, John Tay- 
lor, Daniel Le Crone, William Le Crone, and 
the Loy family. Rinehart was prominently 
known in the early settlement as a man of 
more than ordinary intellectual abilities, and 


to him the citizens were wont to look for their | 


instruments of writing, legal advice, and 


other items of knowledge generally belong- 


ing to the legal profession. 
the farm where Michael Sprinkle now lives, 
to whom he sold the place after he had occu- 
pied it about twelve years. From this town- 
ship he went to Ewington in the year 1853, 
but moved back again, and died in Watson 
some nine years ago. For antunber of years, 
he served the people of the county as County 
Clerk, and discharged the duties of thai 
office in an aeceptable manner. A son of 
Erastus N. Rinehart is the present State 
Senator from this district, and a prominent 
man of Effingham. Moody entered the land 
where William Le Crone now lives, which he 
occupied about five or six years, when he dis- 
posed of the place and moved to Missouri. 
MecDuester improved a tract of land near the 
northern boundary of the township, which is 
still in possession of his family, Hillis and 


He settled on : 
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Taylor both came from Ohio and purchased 
claims in the northeastern part of the town- 
ship. Daniel Le Crone came also from Ohio, 
about the year 1842, and settled where his son, 
William L., now lives. The family originally 
eame from Pennsylvania, but had been resi- 
dents of Ohio a short time before moving 
here. One son lives in the city of Efting- 
ham, where for a number of years he has 
been a leading physician. 

The Loys were an important family in pio- 
neer times, and the name continnes to hold a 
respectable place in the county. They were 
from Alabama, and made the long journey to 
this part of the country with teams—an un- 
dertaking at that time quite formidable, and 
fraught with a great deal of peril. It would 
eompare well with the embarkation of the 
Pilgrims, who left their native shore two 
hundred years earlier to make their way 
across the deep, to find a home in the New 
World. Indeed, the hardships of the wilder- 
ness road which lay before them were nearly 
as great as those experienced by those on 
board of the Mayflower, while the length of 
time required to complete the journey was 
almost as great. ‘The roads in the South at 
that time were but poor, and, after crossing 
the Ohio, consisted of mere trails, through 
sloughs, over hills, furding ereeks and ferry- 
ing rivers. There were but few bridges 
across the streams then, especially on this 
side of the Ohio, and during the journey 
many of the water-eourses were so swollen by 
rains that the emigrants were compelled to 
go into camp for several «(lays to wait for the 
flood to subside in order to cross over. Their 
little stock of provisions soon gave out, but 
they did not snffer for food, as the timber and 
prairie were full of game, and the rifle eup- 
plied them with plenty of meat. The eattle 
easily subsisted on the grass that grew along 
the road. In this manner, the long, weari- 
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some journey was at length completed, much 
to the relief of all concerned. The original 
place of settlement was in Shelby County, 
where the family remained but a few years, 
and afterward moved to this county and lo- 
cated in Jackson Township. From the lat- 
ter, John Henry Loy came into Watson abont 
the year 1845. He had several sons, all of 
whom were prominently connected with the 
early history and development of the county. 
doseph Loy, the oldest, came to this town- 
ship from near Ewington, about the same 
time his father settled here, and located a 
farm a short distance east of the village of 
Watson, where he still lives. John and De- 
witt C., brothers of Joseph, selected their 
homes in the northern part of the township, 
where each has a very handsome property, 
and are among the well-to-do citizens of the 
county. Another brother, Thomas Loy, was 
a prominent settler also, and figured rather 
conspicaously in the early polities of the 
county, having been called to fill the offices 
of County Treasurer, Surveyor and Repre- 
sentative at different times during his life. 
This comprises the early settloment of Wat- 
son Township as far as we have been able to 
learn, though there may be other names 
equally entitled to a mention in these pages. 
Their early struggles and hardships, and 
trials incident to the pioneer's life, are but a 
repetition of those experienced by all settlers 
in a new and uninhabited region, and is il- 
lustrated by the Loys’ trip to the country. 
Many daring deeds by these unknown heroes 
have passed into oblivion, and many of the 
foregoing list who labored hard to introduce 
civilization into this part of the country now 
lie in obsewre graves, unmarked by the sim- 
plest epitaph. Those of the number who 
still live little thought, as they first gazed 
upon the broad waste of prairie, the unmo- 
lested groves, dense and tangled with brush 
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' and brier, that all this wilderness, in their 


own day, would be made to blossom as a 
garden. Little thought had thay of seeing 
beautiful homes, waving fields of golden 
grain, green pastures and grazing herds, 
where the bounding deer. crouching and 
howling wolf, held unmolested sway. 
“AIL honor then to these gray old men, 
When at last they are bowed with toil; 
Their warfare then o'er, they battle no more, 
For they’ve conquered the stubborn soil.” 
The majority of the early pioneers of Sonth- 
ern Illinois were men of moderate cireum- 
stances, and came here desirous of bettering 
their fortunes. Like all pioneers, they were 
kind to a fault, and ever ready to do a favor. 
They came with but a meager outfit of this 
world’s goods, but, strong in faith and hepe, 


| expected to increase their worldly store, and 


provide a home where to pass their declining 
years. The emigrant, upon his arrival, be- 
gan at once preparations for a shelter. Dur- 
ing this period, the family lived in a wagon, 
or occupied a temporary hut made of poles, 
with no floor except that of mother earth, 
and no windows except the interstices be- 
tween the logs forming the walls. Should 
the time of arrival be in the spring, this 


| simple structure sufficed fora house until the 


crops were sown, when a more comfortable 
abode was prepared for winter. The crops 
were principally corn and a few potatoes. 
Wheat and the other cereals were not raised 
for a nwnber of years after the firs‘ settle- 
ments had been made, on account of the poor 
condition of the soil, which, at that time, 
was very wet and marshy, especially on the 
prairies. A serious difficulty was experienced 
in raising corn, owing to the early frosts, 
which were sometimes so severe as to com- 
pletely ruin the entire crop, thus bringing 
upon the people a great many hardships. 
Edmund Loy speaks of one of these frosts, 
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which occurred about the year 1847, as hav- 
ing entailed a great amountof suffering upon 
the community, It happened so late in the 
season that replanting was out of the ques- 
tion, and the corn for family use had to be 
purchased at the exorbitant price of 31.25 per 
bushel, equivalent to about three times that 
amount at the present day. The wheat used 
was purchased from the older settlements 
further south and east, and formed but an in- 
significant part of their diet, white bread, 
cakes, pies, ete., being luxuries enjoyed only 
at rare intervals. Wild game of all kinds 
was numerous, deer being so plenty that they 
would come into the stable yards, and feed 
with the domestic stock; during the cold win- 
ters, wild turkeys were more common than 
chickens are now. An incident is related of 
a family that kept a pile of corn in one room 
of the house, and were compelled to keep the 
door tightly closed in order to save it from a 
drove of these birds that flocked on the porch. 
Wolves were everywhere to be seen, and 
proved such a trouble to the farmers’ live 
stock that systematic hunts had to be planned 
for the purpose of ridding the country of 
them. 

The first improvement to which the pioneer 
looks after having procured a habitation for 
himself and family, is a mill, » piece of ma- 
chinery that always accompanies civilization, 
Meal was first obtained by crushing the corn 
when dry in a kind of rude mortar made by 
chiseling out a hollow in the top of a round 
oak stump. The pestle was an iron block 
made fast to a sweep, and with this simple 
contrivance a coarse article of meal could be 
manufactured. A still simpler means was 
often resorted to before the corn had become 
hard enough to shell, namely, the common tin 
grater. The first mill patronized by the early 
residents of Watson stood on the Little Wabash 
in the northern part of what is now Union 
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Township, and was operated by Frederick 
Brockett, one of the earliest pioneers of 
Effingham County. It served as a source of 
supplies for a number of years, until a small 
horse-mill was erected in the southwest part 
of the township, near the village of Watson. 
The name of the person who built and oper- 
ated this mill is unknown, and the time it 
Was in uperation could not be ascertained. 
Kach person who brought a grist was obliged 
to furnish his own team, wait his turn and do 
his own grinding. On one occasion, when 
there was quite a crowd at the mill waiting 
their respective turns, two men got into an 
angry discussion with the proprietor about 
their time, and several sharp epithets were 
bandied back and forth. The crowd inter- 
fered and prevented a tight, but the two bel- 
ligerent farmers swore that they would be 
even with the “d—d miller, and that right 
early.” On going to start the mill the fol- 
lowing morning, the miller found no buhrs, 
they having disappeared during the night. 
A number of persons had by this time arrived 
at the mill with their grists, and among others 
the two parties that figured in the quarrel 
with the miller the previous day. After 
searching the place for some time and not 
finding the buhrs, a strong two-fisted giant 
of a farmer got upon a stump, and said he 
knew who took them, and added with a sig- 
nificant look in the direction of the two sus- 
pected parties, that if “them air stones ain’t 
brung back before another day, Pll kick the 
everlasting stuffin’ out of the fellers that 
carried ’em off.” These words had the de- 
sired effect, foron the following morning the 
mill was in readiness for running. Thomas 
Loy built a horse-mill in the northern part of 
the township about 1851, and operated it for 
several -years, and did a very good business. 
Aside from these two there were no mills 
bnilt in the township until the year 1867, 
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when a combination mi]] was putin operation | from his wife, who was at that time living in 


at the village of Watson. 

The subject of education has from an early 
date received a good deal of attention in this 
township. Long before the law authorizing 
a system of publie schools was in force, the 
pioneers of Watson took steps toward the 
edueation of the youth in the primary branches 


of learning. Comparatively few of the 


first settlers were men of letters, most of them | 


having been children when the matter of 
book learning in the States where they were 
brought up was yet considered a matter of 
minor importance. And yet these people 


seemed to fully realize the losses they had 


sustained in the neglect of their own school- 
ing, and were therefore anxious to do the 
next best thing, by making amends in the 
case of their own children. The first school 
was kept in a little pole building that stood 
near the northwestern part of the township 
about the year 1846. The second school- 


house was built a few years later, and stood — 


about one hundred yards west of the place 
occupied by the one alluded to. The teacher 


who conducted the first sehool in this bnild- 


ing was a man named James Leavitt, but we 
are unable to state from whence he came or 
whither he went. No certificates of qualifi- 
cation were at that time granted, so we are 


nnable to enlighten our readers as to Prof, © 


One of the 
early schoolhouses was built near where Hen- 
ry Loy now lives, in the northern part of the 
township, It was erected by the neighbors 
for a young man who had come into the com. 
munity a short time previous for the purpose 
of securing a school. After he had canvassed 
the reighborhood and gotten the names of 
nearly all the settlers on his subscription 
list, a very bad report concerning him was 
circulated. Ttwas stated that he was a gam- 
bler, pickpocket, blackleg, and had run away 


Leavitt's scholastic attainments. 


Ohio. He denied the report and branded it 
as a villainous lie, but many of the people 
gave it credit, and swore he should not teach 
the schools, while those who did not believe 
it, were as determined that the school should 
go on. The feeling of the neighborhood 
waxed hot over the affair, but the opposition 
carried the day, for a party of men met one 
night, proceeded to the schoolhouse and tore 
it to the ground. Among those who gloried 
in the part they took in the transaction were 
James Loy, Robert and William MeCannon. 
The teacher left, and it was afterward ascer- 
tained that the reports concerning him were 
tinged considerably with tho truth. The 
first frame schoolhouse was built in the sum- 
mer of 1859, and is known as the Boggs 
Sehoolhouse. It was in this building that 
the first public school of the township was 
taught the winter following its erection. 
Tho present schoolhonses are in the main 
good and well furnished. The schools are 
ably conducted by competent teachers, and 
the advantages of a liberal education are 
within the easy reach of all. 

Among the early pioneers of Watson were 
many pious men and women, and its religious 
histury dates from the period of its settle- 
ment. The first preachers were Methodist, 
and came as one erying in the wilderness, 
and wherever they could collect a few of the 
pioneers together, they proclaimed the glad 
tidings of salvution “without money and 
without price.” The first religious services 
held within the present limits of the township 
were conducted at the residence of John Loy 
shortly after he came to the country. A 
class was organized at the place which after- 
ward grew into a flourishing church known 
us “ Loy Chapel,” where services are still 
held. John Loy was the first Class Leader, 
and Revs. Allen and Williamson among the 


| 
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earliest pastors. Among the original mem- 
bers ean be named Elizabeth Funk. Catharine 
Bryant, Mahala Loy, Thomas Loy and wife 
and John Loy and wife. Loy’s residence 
served as a preaching place about two years, 
when meetings were held at a neighboring 
schoolhouse. Their present neat chnrch edi- 
fice was erected in the year 1874, and is a 
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year 1860, entailing quite a heavy loss on 
the proprietor, as the greater amount of the 
goods was destroyed. A second store was 
started in the year 185), ina building ereet- 
ed for the purpose by C. T. Burroughs, who 


did a good business with a general assort- 


very comfortable and substantial house of 
worship; it is frame and cost the sum of $1.-_ 


100. The membership has fallen off consid- 
erably of late years, there being only about 
thirty-five members now belonging, under 
the pastorate of Rev. J. Harper. Connected 


with the church is a flourishing Sunday | 


school, under the superintendency of a very 
worthy gentleman. 

A Lutheran Church was established sev- 
eral years ago, which is at this time a flour- 
ishing organization. 
ple of worship in the northern part of the 
township, where services are regularly held. 
Few facts or statistics, however, relative to 
this chureh were obtained. 

The Village of Watson.—This thriving 
little town is situated near the southeast cor- 
ner of the township, and dates its history 
proper from the 26th day of October, 1857, 
at which time it wassurveyed into lots by the 
Deputy County Snrveyor for John L. Bar- 
nard, proprietor of the land. The necessity 
of the town was created by the Illinois Cen- 
tral Railroad, which had been completed 
through the country a short time previous, 
and it is to the suggestion of one of the offi- 
cials that the town was laid out. The first 
building erected was a small storeroom, in 
which a general stock was kept by David 
Trexler, who. after one year, sold out to 
Martin LeCrone. The latter increased the 
stock, built wp an extensive trade, and for 
about one year did a very flourishing busi- 


ness. The building was burned about the 


They have a neat tem- 


ment of goods for about six years. Wire 
Bradley started the third store some time 
during the year 1860, and continued in busi- 
ness four years, when he was succeeded by 
Moore & Greenleaf, who in turn disposed of 
the stock to J. F. Bartley. Some time later, 
Barkley & Abraham opened a store and crect- 
ed a substantial building, a short time after- 
ward, and sold goods as partners for about 
eight years, when the entire stock was pur- 
ehased by the latter, who sill runs the busi- 
ness. The large frame storehouse near the 
central part of the village was built in the 
year 186-4 by Humes & Howe, who stocked it 
with a line of goods representing a capital of 
26,000 or $7.000, and for five years contin- 
ued the business together, when the firm was 
changed to Humes & Cooper. Cooper bought 
Humes’ interest one year later, and conducted 
a very flourishing trade for two years, when 
he closed ont the entire stock, and for some 
time the building stood idle. Jtis at present 
owned by W. M. Anderson. and oeeupied by 
the Schooley Bros. as a furniture store. H. 
A. Vance opened a hardware store in the year 
1867. but closed out his business after run- 
ning it for two years. The room in which he 
kept his stock was afterward oceupied by F. 
Lloyd & Co.’s general store. 
was succeeded by W. T. Jaycox, who pur- 
ehased their goods, although he oceupies 
another building at this time. 

A steam saw-mill was built in the year 
1867 by A. J. Vance, to which a set of buhrs 
was afterward added. It has been in opera- 
tion ever since, and is at present run by W. 
M. Anderson, the proprietor. Dr. . 5. 


The last named 
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Shindle was the first physician in Watson. 
He was an old settler of the county and came 
here when there were but two or three houses 
in the village. There have been the follow- 
ing disciples of Esculapius located here at 
intervals during the last twenty-five years: 
J. Ross, J. M. Wilhite, P. M. Martin, S. G. 
Huff, who opened the first drug store in the 
town; J. N. Groves, —— Scott, J. N. Mat- 
thews, L. W. Hammer and H. C. Finch. 

The first hotel was built by Robert Thomp- 
son, and operated by him for about fifteen 
years. William La Rew kept a good public 
house for several years; also, J. V. Bail at- 
tends to the wants of the traveling public at 
the present time. 

The citizens of the town have always taken 
a just pride in their schools, which, in point 
of efficiency, are as good as any in the entire 
eounty. <A frame house was erected in the 
year 1864, and used until 1872, when the 
present commodious brick structure was 
erected. This is one of the best finished and 
best furnished schoolhouses in the county. 
It contains two large, comfortable rooms, and 
was built at a cost of $1,600. The first 
teachers were N. E. Clutter and Annie 
McPherson; the present teachers are Prof. 
W. H. Diets, Principal, and M. E. Hillis, 
assistant. 

Watson Lodge, No. 602, A., F. & A. M., 
was organized the 6th day of October, 1868, 
the charter was granted by J.’R. Gorin, at 
that time Grand Master, and contains the 
following names: F. Cooper, A. L. Walker, 
S. T. Hillis, W. F. Seott, T. B. Schooley, R. 
S. Wand, J. Barkley, J. M. Wilhite, James B. 
Gillispie, J. V. Bail and H. 8. Barkley. For 
several months after organizing, meetings 
were held in a vacant storeroom belonging to 
Charles Burroughs, Later, a room was fitted 
up in the residence of J. V. Bail, which 
served us a meeting place until their present 


hall was built, in the year 1871. The differ- 
ent offices are at present filled by the follow- 
ing persons: C. Miller, W. M.; W. M. Abra- 
loeb fe WWeR tee JE Jalili, dis Vic Si, [Pizzi 


leisco, Treasurer; J. D. D. Williamson, Sec- 


retary; A. L. Walker, 8. D.; William Brady, 
J. D.; B FF. Hosier, Tiler. The present 
membership is about twenty. 

There are three church organizations in 
the village, which ought to speak well for the 
morality of the citizens. From facts gener- 
ously furnished by J. D. D. Williamson, we 
give the following history of the oldest 
churches (the Methodist) in Watson. We 
have no records further back than the year 
1852. When this place was an appointinent 
on the Ewington Circuit, and J. D. Gilham, 
pastor, services were held at that time in the 
old log schoolhouse that for a number of 
years stood in the western part of the vil- 
lage, but is nowa thing of the past. In this 
rude temple the plain backwoodsmen of the 
ime ,accompanied by their wives and families, 
were wont toseek spiritual comfort—that balm 
that comes not from human hands, and if the 
memories of many of the old people of the 
town are trustworthy, precious sermons were 
enjoyed here and many souls brought to 
Christ. In the year 1858, Rev. David Will- 
iamson, just transferred from the Indiana 
Conference, was appointed to the Ewington 
Cirenit, of which Watson was still a part. 
This was a year of mich good to the church, 
and many were gathered into the fold, through 
the effective labors of this devoted servant of 
God. Services were still held in the old log 
schoolhouse, and for several succeeding years, 
until the building of the frame schoolhouse 
that is now used for a dwelling in the north 
part ofthe town. At this place meetings were 
conducted until the new brick church school- 
house was erected, when the organization was 
moved to it. Among the earlier members of 
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| 
the chureh can be named Mr. Jaycox, Mr. 
Kaufman, now deceased; Mrs. WKanfman, 
Mrs. Mary Loy and Mrs. Polly LeCrone, now | 
living. The present building where the con- | 
gregation worships was erected in 1870. It | 
sitnated in the 


is a neat frame structnre, 
southeastern part of the town, and cost about 
$1.000. At different times Watson has been 
an appointment in the following circuits in 
the order in which they are named: Ewing- 
ton, Mason, Effingham and Watson. The 
following are the pastors (as many as we 


could obtain) in the order of their ministry: 
John D. Gilham, 1852; David Williamson, 
1853: J. Vest, 1854; J. S. Estlep, 1855; R. 
H. Massey, 1856; G. W. Cullom, 1857; Qh. 
G. Ayres, 1558: then David Williamson 
again, in 1$59 and 1560; William Butt, 1861 
and 1862. The last-named was a strong Re- 
publican in polities, whilst the majority of 
the charge were as strongly Democratic. By | 
his outspoken political sentiments a strong 
antagonism was unwisely aroused, which in- 
jured his work as a religious teacher; he was 
a man of brilliant attainments, a finished 
orator and scholar. G. W. Cullom took { 
charge of the church again in 1853; Charles 
Mapes, 1864; G. W. Branine, 1865; J. H. 
Lockwood, 1867, 1568; T. N. Johnson, 1869; 
J. H. Hill, 1870; David Williamson, 1871; | 
G. M. Whitesell, 1872; J. D. Crom, 1S74; 
Cullom again in 1875; Olin Rippeto, 1877; 
G. W. Butler, 1878-75; D. W. Phillips. 
1880; L. A. Harper, 1881; J. W. Noll and Rev. 
Hoar, 1882. The church is now ina fairly pros: 
perons condition, with an active membership. 
The Christian Church was re-organized 
from the remnants of an old church that had 
formerly met at a place about two miles east 
vf Watson, in the year IS74. The re-organi- 
zation was effected at the Boggs Schoolhonse, 
where services were held until the year 1874, 
when their present building was erected in 


the village. It is a frame house, 44x28 feet, 
and represents a capital of about $1,600, It 
was dedicated in the spring of 1875 by Elder 
J. G. Burroughs, who at the time was pastor. 
The original membership was about forty, 
which is about the number now belonging. 
Elder T. 5. Wall was pastor two years. C. 
B. Black, one year and six months. The 
pastor now in charge is Elder W. T. Gordon. 
Their Sunday school, which is one of the 
largest and most fiourishing in the country, 
is mnder the able management of W. 58. 
Schooley, Superintendeut, and hes an aver- 
age attendance of about seventy scholars. ~ 

An old organization of the Presbyterians 
had been in existence at this place for a num- 
ber of years, but for some causes unknown 
the society had been abandoned some time 
prior to the year 1875, It was re-organized 
in 187), chiefly by the labors of Rev. A. H. 
Parks, with a membership of thirty persons. 
Services were held in the Christian Church, 
which had been generously thrown open to 
them, until they were able to fit up a house 
of worship, which was done some time later. 
An old church building that hed formerly 
belonged to a society of the Baptists was 
purchased and refitted at # cost of abont 
$1,000; it stands in the west part of the vil- 
lage and is the best church edifice in the 
town. The first otticers were C. M. Service, 
W. M. Lockwood and William Wilson, El- 
ders; Henry Leckman, James Russell, W. 
W. Ashbangh, W. T. Jayeox and D. C. Ash- 


baugh, Trustees. Rey. Parks is the only 


pastor the congregation has had, though they 


have preaching at intervals by transient min- 
The membership does not seem to 
have increased much since the re-organiza- 
tion. there being abont the same number now 
on the records as were enrolled at the first 
Of the Baptist Church referred to 
nothing was learned. 


isters. 


meeting. 
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The following parties represent the present 
business interests of Watson: W. T. Jaycox 
and W. M. Abraham keep general stores; 
Schooley Bros. handle all kinds of furniture; 
J. A. Spinkle has a neat drug store; Flem- 
ing & Selby, wagon and carriage makers; C. 


C. Smith, boot and shoe maker; J. V. Bail, ; 


blacksmith. The railroad business is man- 


aged by Mr. Claar, while Mies Lidy defily 
manipulates the telegraph keys. The first post 
office was established abont the year 1858, 
and John Irwin was appointed Postmaster. 
Tt was known as Salt Creek Post Office until 
the year 1568, when the name was changed to 
Watson upon petition of the citizens. W. 
M. Abraham is the present Postmaster. 


(CJSt say JAD BE OX WY IOI JIS 


JACKSON TOWNSHIP—INTRODUCTION AND GENERAL DESCRIPTION—TOPOGRAPHY, ETC.—SETTLE- 
MENT OF WHITE PEOPLE—PIONEER IMPROVEMENTS AND BUSINESS INDUSTRIES—SOME 


EARLY INCIDENTS—BIRTHS, DEATHS AND MARRIAGES—MILLS, 


ROADS, ETC. 


SCHOOLS AND CHURCIDES—VILLAGES, ETC., ETC. 


* Build yet, the end is not; build on, 

Build for the ages unafraid; 
The past is but a base whereon 

These ashlars, well hewn, may be laid, 
Lo, I declare [ deem him blest 

Whose foot, here pausing, findeth rest.’’ 


FF XHE world in its onward rush is now taking 

time to look back, and the story of the 
pioneer is becoming one of absorbing inter- 
est. Illinois was for years considered ‘* out 
west,” and its people, scarcely ont of the 
brush, took little interest in those traditions 
relating toa condition of society but little 
removed from their But the grand 
march of civilization has pressed back the 
Western frontier, until, instead of bordering 
the Mississippi River, it rests upon the shore 
of the Pacific, and has made the once North- 
western Territory the central link in the brill- 
iant chain of States. This awakening to the 
true valne of the early history of this coun- 
try comes, in many respects, too late. Most 
of the pioneers have been gathered to their 
fathers within the last decade, and one by 
one the old landmarks have decayed and 
passed away with those who reared them, 
while that period is fast rollmg on when 


own. 


*By W. 11. Perrin. 


none can truly say, ‘‘I remember them or 
their works.” Thus while we may, we will 
rescue from oblivion the facts and reminis- 
cences, so far as attainable, of this section. 
Jackson Township is largely taken np 
with the Wabash bottoms, and hence has 
much broken and hilly timbered land, with 
a very little level prairie in the western part. 
It is sonthwest from Effingham, and is 
bounded on the north by Summit Township, 
on the east by Watson, on the south by Ma- 
son, on the west by Mound and the Congres- 
sional survey lies in Township 7 uorth, 
and Range 0 east, of the Third Principal 
Meridian, its principal drainage is through 
the Little Wabash and its numerons tribn- 
taries. The Wabash flows in a sontherly di- 
rection throngh the eastern part of the town- 
ship, receiving the waters of Big Creek, 
Second Creek and Funkhouser Creek ; 
Brockett and Coon Creeks are tribntaries of 
Big Creek. These numerous streams form 
an excellent system of natural drainage, af- 
ford an ample supply of stock water, and if 
properly utilized would furnish power to 
numberless mills and other machinery. The 
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original timber was similar to that described 
in Summit and other townships of the coun- 
ty, and in the bottoms consisted of walnut, 
papaw, cottonwood, sycamore, sugar maple, 
buckeye, soft maple, ete., ete., and upon the 
plains and ridges, the different oaks, hickory, 
and other hardy growths. The township 
comprises considerable good land, and along 
the river bluffs and hills there may be found 
some that possesses little value, except for 
the timber. z 

The early settlers, the men who first flocked 
to the hills and plains of Jackson Township; 
the men whose voices rang first through its 
heavy forests while yet the footprints of the 
red man lingered in the sands; the men 
whose bullets first pierced the bounding deer 
that plaved and hid among the trees, are 
those around whom linger the most thrilling 
interest. The most of them are gone to that 
country where there are no pioneer trials 
and hardships. Some of the first settlers in 
the county located in this township; here 
dwelt and figured some of the most distin- 
guished characters the county has known, 
and here.was the familiar - stamping ground” 
of Ben Campbell. to whom Mr. Bradsby 
has paid a fine tribute in a preceding chap- 
ter. To these pioneers and early settlers we 
will now devote a few pages. 

The first settlement in what now forms 
Jackson Township was made by Isaac Fan- 
cher in 1825, and is one of the earliest settle- 
ments made in the county. His brother, 
Byron Fancher, settled a year or two later. 
They were from Tennessee. and Isaae settled 
on the place where Judge Gillenwaters after- 
terward lived. Byron was inthe Black Hawk 
war, and was a good and upright man. He 
afterward sold out and moved to Texas. 
Isaac died in the township many years ago. 
Ben Campbell—the Dayid Crockett, the 
Daniel Boone of the back woods—was the next 


settler in this towuship. He came about the 
year 1826-27, and for many years took an 
active part in opening up the country and 
paving the way for the tide of immigration 
sweeping over the country from the East to 
the West. He is so fully written up, how- 
ever, elsewhere, that we can add nothing 
without repetition. Jesse and Jack Fulfer 
came also in 1826. They were from the 
South, but it is not known from what State. 
They were not very pushing or energetic, 
but lived mostly by ‘‘ days’ works.” They 
are dead and have no descendants now living 
in the county. Thomas I. Brockett came in 
1828, and was the next addition to the set- 
tlement. Two brothers, Fred and William, 
were also early settlers in the county. They 
were all from Tennessee. Fred lived on the 
road to Blue Point, and William lived near 
the line, but probably in Union Township. 
Fred had a grist mill and saw mill on the 
Little Wabash, in Union Township. Thom- 
as was instrumental in having the first school 
taught in the township. They are all dead 
and gone years ago. 

Among the arrivals of 1820 were Samuel 
Bratton, Andrew Lilly, Henry Tucker, Will- 
iam Stephens, Jacob Nelson and his sons. 
Bratton came from some one of the Southern 
States. He settled in Jackson. but afterward 
moved into Douglas. He has no deseend- 
ants in the county. Lilly was also from the 


South, and is long since dead. 
” 


He used to 
“shove the queer.” it is said. and was a 
great “chum ’’ of Hull, who was finally sent 
to the penitentiary for making and passing 
counterfeit money. Tucker was from Ten- 
nessee, and settled down in the river bottom, 
where he died. He has two sens, John and 
James, still living in the township, both of 
whom were in the Mesican war. Mr. Tucker 
was an honost and honorable man, and high- 


ly respected in the community. William 
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Stephens settled in this township, then moved 
into Watson, and later moved away from the 
State. Nelson came from Tennessee and 
settled in White County, UI., in 1828, and 
the next year came here. Hejfirst settled on 
Limestone Creek, and then in this township, 
on the place where Calvin Mitchell now lives. 
He “cut the first stick’? on that place, im- 
proved it and afterward entered it. He had 
a son named Peter and another named Wash. 
All of them are dead—Peter probably ex- 
cepted. He moved up north, came back, and 
finally moved away again, and was living the 
last known of him. 

The year 1830 brought a few more set- 
tlers to the township, among whom were 
Jesse White, Alfred Warren, Henry P. 
Bailey, George and Enoch Neaville, Micajah 
Davidson and White was 
from Tennessee, and was a single man when 
he caine. He married soon after, however, 
and settled down on the river, but afterward 
moved out om the prairie. 


James Tnrner. 


from Tennessee, and was the first Sheriff of | 


the county He still has quite a number of 
descendants in this and the surrounding 
townships. Neaville was a Frenchman, and 
came from Alabama George, who was the 
father of Enoch, moved to Missouri, and 
finally died on the Gasconade River. 
moved into Watson Township, and died there. 
Davidson first settled here and built a little 
mill, then sold ont and moved over into 
Mason. Warren settled on the place where 
Ben Campbell died. He then moved across 
the Wabash onto the place where Tom itis 
tin now lives, and there died. i 
James Turner, one of the last members of 


the old guard, and with Judge Broom, Judge | 


Gillenwaters, aud Mr. John Scott, the oldest 
settlers now living in the county, is a native 
of Virginia. He emigrated to Tennessee in 


1523, and in the fall of 1830, came to Mli- 
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Bailey was also | 


| John O. Seott came here in 1532. 
Enoch | 
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nois, locating in Jackson Township. He still 
lives on the place where he originally settled, 
and can tell many stories, and relate many 
interesting incidents of frontier life; of how 
the pioneer left the civilization of the older 
States behind him, located in this wild 
region, far removed from the influence of the 
schoolhouse and the church, drove back the 
savages, and paved the way for the blessings 
of to-day. ‘‘Uncle Jimmy,” or “ Grand- 
pap.” as his intimate friends call him, will 
tell you how for years he tanned his own 
leather in troughs, and made the shoes for 
his own family and children. And a large 
family he had——nine sons and two daughters. 
The sons all grew to manhood, and six of 
them are still living: one of the danghters 
lives in the township, and the other in Cali- 
fornia. Mr. Turner is the only one of the 
early settlers of this township, except Mr. 
Scott, now living. His memory is excellent, 
and his descriptions of pioneer life vivid 
and interesting. To him we are indebted 
for much yaluable information, not only of 
this township, but of other Poetans of the 
county. 

The Gallants settled in the iene in 
[S31, but of them few facts were obtained. 
He was 
asingle man, but a few years later he mar. 
ried, as all true men should, thus carrying 
out the divine injunction to “multiply and 
replenish the earth.’ He and his good wife, 
who was Martha Parkhurst. are both living, 
honored citizens of the city of Effingham. 
Their recollection of early times and hard- 


| ships is clear, and has been the means of 


preserving many historical facts from obliv- 
ion. Mrs. Scott’s father, Jonathan Park- 
hurst, was a native of New Jersey, but had 
ived some years in Tennessee, some years 
before moving to this State. He first settled 
in White County, Ill., where he remained 
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some years. then came to this county, and 
settled in Mason Township: a few years later, 
he moved into Jackson. Thus, slowly the 
settlers came in, until all the available land 
was taken up and occupied. 

While the pioneers had many sources of 
pleasnre and pastimie, their early years here 
were years of toil, They had no mills near 
by. no agrien]tural implements, except a few 
of a very crude character, and, indeed none 
of the luxuries and but few of the comforts 
of life. Their clothing was made at home, 
of cotton and flax, grown by themselves, and 
of the skins of wild animals, moccasins in- 
cased their feet, and their food, if not ‘‘1lo- 
custs and wild honey,”’ the latter at least was 
included in the bill of fare us One of the 
main staples of food. and was plenty in the 
forest. Wild beasts were plenty, and some- 
times dangerous to cope with, if ravenously 
hungry; add to this the insects and ‘reptiles, 
which were as thick as the leaves upon the 
trees, and the reader will conelude that 
pioneer life was not all sunshine. But with 
the increase of settlements, and the advance 
of civilization. improvements were made in 
the way of living from time to time, better 
implements and tools were brought in, and 
life became more endurable and enjoyable. 

The incidents that gave zest to frontier 
life were frontier weddings—these were 
times of general rejoicings, and ail with- 
in a large circle was invited and attended 
as -punctnally as when the occasion was 
Sey- 
eral weddings occurred in Jackson Town- 


a house-raising or a corn-husking. 


ship while it was yet in the pioneer 
period of its existence. Of these were 
Enoch Neaville and Laura Pugh, Mike 


Robinson and Delilah Pngh, Jesse White 
and Kate Neaville and John Seott and 
Martha Parkhurst. We cannot, like the 
modern Jenkins, give a ful] description of 


oe 
these fair brides, their trousseaus and wed- 
ding traps generally, but have no doubt it 
corresponded with the happy events celebrat- 
ed. Ever since that wonderful triumph of 
millinery art long ago, of manufacturing an 
entire feminine wardrobe from fig leaves, 
female ingenuity has been equal to any oc- 
easion when a display of brilliant costumes 
was required, and it would be snpertluous 
to say that her resources did not fail upon 
these occasions. 

An incident to the point, and illnstrative 
of the times, is related by Judge Gillenwa- 
ters: Fred. Brockett’s wife died, and some 
years afterward he made up his mind to 
marry again, aud began to cast about him for 
a suitable helpmeet. He went into the mat- 
ter much as he would have embarked in any 
other business enterprise. He mounted his 
horse and traveled from neighborhood to 
neighborhood, and everywhere his inquiries 
were for some “good looking, middle-aged 
widow ‘oman, who wanted to marry,” that he 
was “out on the hunt of a wife, and would 
like to find such a’owan.” Some distance 
south of here he made his usual inquiries, 
and was informed that about twenty miles 
back was the very woman who would fill the 
bill; that‘she was sensible, practical, and had 
plenty of the world's goods. He turned and 
retraced his steps, and went to see the wo- 
man. Afterward, when asked why he did 
not marry her, he said “she wouldn’t do at 
all,” that he “didn’t want any such a little, 
crooked, dried-up ’oman as that.” But we 
are told that “time, patience and persever- 
ance wil] accomplish all things,” so he finally 
sueceeded in finding a womun to suit his 
tastes in all respects. 

In the regular course of human nature, 
births follow marriages, and the tirst birth 
in the township was a pair of twins with 


different fathers and mothers. They were, 
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however, born in the same house, on the 
same night, and was a son of Stephen Austin 
and a daughter of Thomas I. Brockett. The 
circumstances attending this “ phenomenon ” 
are detailed in a preceding chapter. They 
were soon followed by others. With so many 
pioneer weddings as we have accredited to 
Jackson, an increase of population is but a 
natural consequence. We were informed 
that the crop of children in the community 
was sure and large, hence it follows that 
these uew married couples essayed to follow. 
or rather to carry out, the Biblical injunction 
—to “multiply and replenish the earth.” 
The first death in the township was the 
result of an accident. Isaue Fulfer, in cut- 
ting a bee tree, was caught in some manner 
by a falling limb and crushed to death. The 
accident was a melancholy one, and the vio- 


lent death it involved cast a gloom over the | 


entire scitlement. The first person who died 
a natural death was a young man named 
Cummings, a nephew of Rod Jenkins. He 
came to the neighborhood with the intention 
of making it his home, and was taken sick 
soon after his arrival and died. He was 
buried at Jenkins’, in a quiet spot where no 
graveyard had been laid out then, nor has 
been since. The first graveyard was near 
Freemauton, and was laid out in a very early 
day. .A number of private graveyards, or 
family burying grounds, have been made and 
peopled by the the “pale nations of the 
dead.” 

Mills were one of the first improvements 
in which the people took an interest, after 
becoming settled down to work. Brockett 
had a mill down on the river, but there is some 
question as to whether it was in Jackson, 
Mason or Union Township. 
had a horse mill a little east of Freemanton. 
It would be thought a poor excuse as a mill 
at this day, but then it was considered a 


Funkhouser ‘ 


grand improvement. Tucker had a mill 
very carly. Jt was on the Little Wabash, 
and had what was called a tub wheel. A 
man named Meeks built it for Tucker. He 
was a sort of a millwright, and an early set- 
tler of the township, but no one knows now 
what became of him. Jonathan Parkhurst 
had a little horse mill, with stones about fif- 
teen inches in diameter. Some mischievous 
fellows, without the fear of God before them, 
stole them one night, and carried them off 
by ruuning their arms through the hole in 
them, and they were not found for three 
months. It happened that this mill was the 
only “dry weather” inill then for a eirenit 
of many miles. Mr. Turuer says that during 
all that time they had to “ grit” meal; and 
wlien the corn got too dry for that process, 
they would boi] it 1u water until it got tight 
enough on the cob to enable them to “ grit” 
it into meal. 

Roads and highways were uot laid out for 
several years after settlements were made in 
the townships. The first roads were trails 
through the forests and prairies, made by 
the Indians. These were improved upon by 
the white people, and served as highways 
until roads were laid out and made by county 
authority. The old National road passes 
through a corner of J ackson, and is fully writ- 
ten up in preceding chapters of this work. 

When the county was organized, one of 
the first voting places was at the house of 
Thomas I. Brockett, and even before the 
county was formed, while it was yet a part 
of Fayette County, it was a voting place. 
The last election, before the organization of 
Effingham County, there were but thirteen 
votes polled at Brotkett’s—and they were 
solid for Gen. Jackson. We may add, that 
a majority of the voters in that neighbor. 
hood are still voting (figuratively) for Old 
Hickory. 
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The first goods sold in the township was 
by John Funkhouser, about the year 1833. 
He opened a store on the place where he 
settled, which is claimed by many to have 
been the first one established in the county, 
while others reject the authority. If Funk- 
honser’s was not first, it was among the first. 
It certainly was the first in Jackson Town- 
ship. He carried on an extensive business 
in early times. Besides his store and mill, 
he was a great trader, and bought all the 
surplus products of the people. But so 
much has already been said of this pioneer 
business man that we can add nothing with- 
out repetition. 

By reference to the chapter on education it 
will be seen that the first school in the county 
was taught in this township by Elisha Park- 
burst, then a boy but twelve years old, and 
that his sechoolroom was a quarter section of 
Thomas 1. Brockett’s stable. Brockett was 
the sponsor or godfather of this school, and 
what the boy Hlisha could not do in man- 
ageing it, Brockett did for him, and between 
them they earried on a pretty good school 
for the time. 

Another of the pioneer schools, and which 
Judge Broom believes to have been the first 
in the county, wes taugut by Col. Honston 
in the south part of the township, near the 
line between it aud Mason Township. 
taught in the first regular 
erected, perhaps, in tho county. 


schoolhouse 
Mr. Turner 


| 


settlement of the township by white people. 
The Baptists were the pioneers of religion in 
this neighborhood, and mingled their hymns 
with the screams of the penther and the 
howl of the wolf. The first preacher here, 
and probably the first, at least among the 
first, in the county, were Elders Whitely and 
Surrells, regular Baptists, or as they are 
sometimes irreverently called “Hardshells,” 


or “Tronjackets.” Rev. Surrells was the 


_ grandfather of Mr. W. P. Surrells of Effing- 


It was | 


says he helped to build it, and that it was | 


constructed of round logs and had a wooden 
chimney, puncheon floor, ete. As population 
increased, and children likewise, other 
were established in the different 
neighborhoods, and schoolhouses built to ac- 
commodate them, until, at the present time, 
the township enjoys the most liberal educa- 
tional facilities. 

Churches were established coeval with the 


schools 


_ Baptist Church. 


ham. They preached at people’s houses long 
before there were any churches built in the 
county. James Turner’s house was for years, 
a preaching place for these and other 
pioneer ministers. Old Sulphur Springs 
Baptist Church, and the old Methodist 
Church at Freemanton were the ftrst churches 
built in the township. Sulphur Springs 
Baptist Chureh stood near the center of the 
township, and was built very early. It was 
burned in 1879. Its destruetion resulted 
from a defective flue; there had been services, 
and scarcely had the people reached their 
homes, when the house was discovered to be 
on fire; many rushed back hut were too late 
to save the building, or anything else, except 
a few benches and other little things. A 
young man, at the risk of his life, entered 
the burning building, and saved the church 
bible, which was a very fine one, and highly 
prized by the congregation. 

The Sulphur Springs Baptist Church was 
rebnilt, and is now known as the Tirst 
Tt stands on what is called 
“Tittle Prairie,” near the site of the old one, 
and was built during the winter of 1881-82, 
at a cost of about 31,000, It is a comfortable 
and substantial frame building. The pre- 
sent membership is over one hundred and is 
under the pastorate of Elder T. M. Griffith. 
A Sunday school is kept up all the year 
around. 
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Salem Methodist Episcopal Chureh South 
is located in the southwest corner of the 
township, aud was built some twenty years 
ago. It has a strong membership and a good 
but plain frame church building. Rev. 
Herbert Reed is the present pastor. A 
Sunday school is kept up regularly. 

Union Baptist Church, a kind of offshoot 
of the Sulphur Springs Baptist Church, is 
located on Section 9, and the building was 
put up in the spring of 1852. The organiza- 
tion of this church resulted from some 
dissensions which arose in the parent church, 
and the dissatisfied members withdrew and 
built this church. It is a union church, free 
to all orthodox Christians; is a substantial 
frame building and was put up at a cost of 
about $700. There is no regular preaching 
at present, but a good Sunday school is 
maintained. These, with the church at 
Dexter, and the one that formerly stood in 
the village of Freemanton, comprise the 
The 
people have never wanted for church facil- 
ities, and if they are not moral and religious, 
it must be their own fault, and not for lack 
of Christian influences; neither was it for lack 
of these that the early years witnessed much 
dissipation and wickedness in the country. 

The village of Freemanton was laid out 
June 21, 1834, on the east half of the north- 
west quarter of Section 7, of this township. 
It was surveyed and platted by William J. 
Hankins, surveyor, for the proprietors of the 
ground. William and John Freeman were 
early residents and business men of the 
place, and from them the town took its name. 
It was originally called ‘* The X Roads,” 
and if all the reports in cirenlation concern- 
ing it are true, then Nasby’s “ Confedrit X 
Roads, wich is in the State of Kentueky,” 
was a moral, dignified and circumspect place, 
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days. It was a great place for drinking and 
fighting, and its reputation abroad was any- 
thing bunt enviable. Men were killed in 
Freemanton, but such incidents are better 
forgotten than perpetuated on the page of 
history. It was on the old National road, a 
few miles west of Ewington, and when that 
great thoroughfare (the road) was in the 
course of construction, the hands engaged 
upon it would assemble regularly at Kwing- 
ton and Freemanton, and filling themselves 
with the “eraythur,” the lively ‘scrim- 
mages”? of Donnybrook would be re-enacted 
with compound interest. Many of the deni- 
zens, too, of the Little Wabash Bluffs and of 
“*Fiddler’s Ridge’’ would come out semi- 
periodically, and then the fun between them 
and the road hands would be lively, and 
carried on in earnest. But as the country 
grew older, society improved, the rough and 
lawless characters that frequented Freeman- 
ton, to the terror of the more quiet people, 
left for other fields and for the country’s 
good. 

As will be seen frem the date of its survey, 
Freemanton is an old place, or was, for, like 
several other towns of Effingham County, it 
has passed away and is “numbered among 
the things that were.” But it was once quite 
a business point, as well as a noted place 
morally, and—socially. The first store is 
believed to have been kept by Mr. Johnson. 
A store was opened yery early by Toothacre 
and one by Bishop. A man named Jenks 
had a blacksmith shop, and later there were 
several other shops opened of different kinds. 
‘*Dr.” Bishop had a carding machine, which 
was run by horse-power. He afterward put 
in mill machinery and had a grist and saw 
mill, carrying on quite an extensive busi- 
A post office was established at Free- 


'manton, and Milton Flack was Postmaster. 
as compared to Freemanton in its palmy | This was afterward discontinued, or removed 
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to Dexter. A tavern was kept by Toothacre; 
he also kept the stage stand, when those ve- 
hieles (the stage-coach) got to running over 
the National road. 

A church was built here very early, by the 
Methodists. It was a log structure, and 
stood down by the graveyard. It was never 
used by any other denomination regularly 
except the Methodists, who once had a strong 
church here. When the schoolhonse was 
built, it was used for church purposes by all 
sects who so desired. Rev. Mr. Lowry was a 
local Methodist preacher about I'reemanton 
in an early day. 

The village of Freemanton flourished as all 


such places do, until the building of the - 


railroads. The building of the National 
road gaye it birth; the building of the Van- 
dalia Railroad sounded its death-knell. The 
construction of these modern internal im- 
provements has overwhelmed many a puny 
village, as earthquakes and voleanic eruptions 
overwhelmed cities of old. When the Van- 
dalia Railroad was built and opened for 
business, Freemanton ‘‘ wrapped the drapery 
of its couch*’ about its “disgruntled” shops 
and stores and ‘‘laid down to unpleasant 
dreams.” 
now a flourishing farm. Quantune suefficit. 

The village of Dexter, if a collection of 
half a dozen houses can be called a village, 
is on the Vandalia Railroad, but afew hnn- 
dred yards from the original site of Freeman- 
ton, and is merely a railroad station. It has 
never been laid out as a town, and probably 
never will be. The first store was opened by 
H. H. Brown, soon aiter the completion of 


The site upon which it stood is | 


| 


the railroad. Brown sold ont to Joel Blake- 
ly, and he to J. H. Said, and the latter sold 
to McClure & Pope. There are now two 


| Stores in the place; one kept by J. W. Mc- 


| 
: 


Clure, and the other by Pantry. A hotel, 
the ‘Ohio House,’’ and a few shops, com- 
prise the business of the place. The post 
office was moved from Freemanton. 

A Methodist Episcopal Church was built at 
Dexter in 1875, and is a handsome frame 
building, costing abont $1,500. The present 
pastor is Rey. Mr. Walker. The church is 


| strong and flonrishing, with an interesting 


Sunday school, which is kept up all the 
year round. A district schoolhouse has 
been built here, and is oceupied for the us- 
ual school term. 

Granville, to which reference has been 


' made elsewhere, is one of those towns that 


has disappeared from the very face of the-— 
map. The exact place of its location is 
somewhat donbtful, and it is claimed both 
for Summit and Jackson Townships. From 
the records, however, it appears to have been 
situated on Sections 4 and 5, of Township 7, 
and in Range 56 east, which places it in Jack- 
son, near the Summit line. It was surveyed 
by Samuel Honston for John Funkhouser 
and William Clark, the proprietors. As to 
whether the town covered the two sections 
named, the records are indefinite, but we 
venture to give it as an historical fact that 
it did not, and that it never got beyond a 
few shops and stores, and a half dozen or so 
of dwellings. It was finally vacated by legis- 
lative enactment,.when ‘its glory departed 
forever,” and its snn went down in darkness. 
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CHAPTER XIX- 


UNION TOWNSHIP—INTRODUCTORY — BOUNDARIES 


AND TOPOGRAPHY—WHITE SETTLEMENT— 


FREDERICK BROCKETT — OTHER PIONEERS — INCIDENTS OF EARLY LIFE—THE FIRST 
ROADS — EDUCATIONAL — SCIIOOLHOUSES—CITURCHES, ETC.—FLEMSBURG 
VILLAGE—A TRAGEDY AND ITS RESULTS. 


‘‘The wolf and deer are scen no inore 

Among the woods, along the shore ; 

And where was heard the panther’s scream, 

The farmer drives his jocund team. 

Where once the Indian wigwam stood, 

Upon the border of some wood, 

The stately mansion now is seen, 

Amid broad fields and pastures green.”’ 

HE history of this township dates back to 

the advent of the first pioneers in Effing- 
ham County—not the very first solitary strag- 
gler who wandered into the wilds, as aimless 
in his movements as the Argonaut of old in 
his quest for gold over the face of the earth 
—-but the first real pioneer, who came hunt- 
ing game as well as the fabled mines of pre- 
cious metal, game being the one supreme 
thing of life. 
mostly heavily timbered, and its numerous 


This section of country is 


streams supply it with abundance of water, 
as well as give it a most excellent drainage. 
It was these that, ages ago, made this point 
in the county the resort of many wild ani- 
mals, and the rendezvous of Indian tribes. 
The hoary trunks of tall, majestic trees, the 
commingling of their variegated foliage, 
their deep and dense shades, the wild fruits, 
bubbling springs, with their cool and grate- 
ful water, the natural beauties aud the pro- 
tection from storms and the elements, all 
combined to make ‘this the home of birds, 
beasts and men. All this was suflicient evi- 
dence to the pioneer hunter that here he 


*By G. N. Berry. 


could find that which he sought-—-game; and 
when he beheld these, he stopped, kindled 
his camp-fires, sat down on his log seat, and, 
in happy content, cooked his frugal meals. 
And as the blue smoke struggled up through 
the branches and leaves of the trees, and the 
fire threw its glaring light upon the weird. 
surrounding objects, the story was first told 
to the wild denizens of the woods that man, 
civilized man, with his death-dealing weap- 
ons, was come among them. 

Union Township lies in the south central 
part of the county. It is considerably un- 
even and broken, and was originally abont 
three-fourths heavily timbered, though of 
late years much of the timbered land has 
been cleared and brought into cultivation. 
There is a considerable tract of prairie in the 
southern and southeastern parts, and a very 
beautiful scope of level land extending into 
the timber in the northeast corner; but, aside 
from these portions, the township surface is 
very rolling and hilly, with numerous ra 
vines traversing if in various directions. 
The banks of the Little Wabash, the princi- 
pal water-course, are very high, rugged and 
precipitous, and in places are composed al- 
most wholly of large masses of shelving rock 
and huee bowlders. Back fromthe stream a 
short distance, the land stretches away into 
a broad, flat bottom, especially in the north- 
ern part, which are covered with a dense for- 
est of the largest timber to be fonnd any- 


where in the county, consisting mostly of 
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Watson, Lucas and Mason, in the order 
named, while Clay County forms ils southern 


elm, sycamore, ash, walnut, and a variety of 
other growths, while the uplands are covered 
principally by forests of large oaks, the best 
timber in this section of the country. The 
Little Wabash enters the township near the 
northwest corner, in Section 7, and flows in an 
easterly course about two miles, when it 
makes an abrupt turn in a southward direc- 
tion, crossing the county line about two miles 
from the western boundary in Section 82. 
This is a running stream all the year, and, 
during certain seasons, it becomes a raging 
torrent, frequently overflowing its banks for 
considerable distances on either side, doing 
a great deal of damage to the country. The 
chief tributary of the Little Wabash is Bish- 
op Creek, the second stream in size in the 
county. 
mer. Ramsey Creek. a stream of consider- 
able size and importance, traverses the east- 
ern part of the township and empties into 
Bishop about one mile east of the place where 
the latter unites with the Wabash. The 
other water-conrses worthy of mention are 
Coon Creek, in the southwestern part of the 
township, and Little Bishop, in the northern 
part. 
ion of the connty is not so good as some of 
the sister townships more recently settled, as 
the soil is not so fertile as that of the prairie. 


By proper tillage, however, it yields very | 


fair crops of corn, wheat and other cereals 
commonly raised in this part of the country, 
and produces the best varieties of fruits, to 
which the soil seems well adapted. The bot- 
tom lands that have been cleared and brought 
into cultivation are much more fertile than 
the higher wooded portions, the soil in some 
places being several feet in depth, and of a 
rich vegetable mold. Union is bounded on 
the north, east and west by the townships of 


It Hows through the township ina | 
westerly direction, and empties in the for- | 


As an agricultural district, this divis- | 


boundary. 

The first white man who broke the solitude 
of nature within the present limits of Union 
was Frederick Brocket, one of the earliest 
pioneers of Effingham County. He settled 
in the northeastern part, on the Little Wa- 
bash, abont the year 1829, and cleared forty 
acres of land in Section 18. A few years 
later. he erected a small “tub” mill on the 
river, the first piece of machinery of the kind 
ever operated in the county, and for several 
years the only flour and meal supply nearer 
than Vandalia or Terre Haute. Brocket op- 
erated it about eight years, when it was com- 
pletely destroyed by fire. The life and char- 
acter of this noted pioneer demand more than 
a mere passing notice. We was born in Ten- 
nessee, and his youth and early manhood 


, were passed amid the genial. bracing airs of 


his mountain home, where he acquired, by 
following a life of constant exercise, a stock 
of that rugged vitality so necessary fora man 
who locates in a new and wild country. He 
came to this State when it was inthe infancy 
of its existence, when there were bnt one or 
two sparse settlements within the present 
bounds of this county, and passed the vigor 
of his manhood in helping to build up and 
develop the country, in which he always took 
great pride. Unlike many of the first set- 
tlers on the frontier, he was a man of charac- 
ter, sterling integrity, a true Christian, and 
was widely and favorably known throughout 
the entire country during the early days of its 
history. He was first to take an interest in 
the cause of education in the township, and, 
as soon as there were children sufficient to 
start a school, fitted up a part of his resi- 
dence at his own expense, which he gener- 
ously donated for that purpose. When the 
schoul was in readiness, no one could be found 
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in the neighborhood sufficiently well quali- 
fied to act the part of instructor, so he took 
upon himself the labors of that position, also, 
and taught the first school in the sonthern 
part of the county. 

At the first election held in the precinct of 
which Union was formerly a part, he was 
elected Justice of the Peace, which office he 
discharged very creditably for several consecn- 
He accumulated a very hand- 
some property during the period of his resi- 
dence here, and built one of the first frame 
houses in the county. His death occurred in 
the year 1856, at a ripe old age. The old 
place where his first little cabin stood is now 
owned by Henry Bushne and the Robinson 
heirs, and the mill site is in possession of 
William Bradley. 

Martin KX. Robinson, a son-in-law of Brock- 
et, was the next settler who came into this 
township. He arrived about one year later 
(1880), and the place where he settled is a 
short distance east of the Brocket farm, on 
He cleared forty acres of 
ground, and, some six years later, purchased 
the mill site of his father-in-law, rebuilt the 
mill, which he operated for eight or ten 
years, and made, while running it, consider- 
able money. This he afterward invested in 
lands in the vicinity. His 
stroyed by fire also, after having been in op- 
eration for some eleven years. It was after- 
ward rebnilt by a Mr. Bradley. At the time 
of Robinson’s death, in 1857, he was in afiln- 
ent circumstances, and one of the largest 
land-owners in the county. Two of his 
danghters are at this time living in the coun- 
ty—Mrs. Bradbury and Mrs. McManaway— 
the former in this township. and the latter in 
the village of Mason. Abont this time, a 
number of transient settlers, or, as they are 
generally called, squatters, located in the 
timber along the Little Wabash and Bishop 


tive terms. 


the same section, 


mill was de- 


Creeks, and built several cabins, around which 
small garden patches were cleared. They ap- 
pear to have been a very thriftless, do-nothing 
set, and spent the greater part of their time 
hunting and trapping, and, when the lands 
were entered by the settlers who came in af- 
terward, they left and moved on further 
West, all the time keeping just in the ad- 
vance of civilization. 

From this time until the year 1835, there 
does not appear to have been any additional 
settlements made in the township, as far as 
we have been able to learn. The latter year was 
signalized by the advent of a family of five 
brothers by the name of Gordon, who settled 
temporarily on the Little Wabash, a short dis- 
tance south of where William Wilson now lives, 
Their names were William, Pleasant, Abra- 
ham, Joseph and Nelson, the last-named be- 
ing the only one that made any permanent 
improvements. The others were rather care- 
less, thriftless fellows, who spent most of 
their time in hunting and watching their 
large droves of wild hogs, which, at that 
time, required no feeding, as the abnndance 
of mast found in the woods was their chief 
subsistence. In the fall of the year, these 
hogs would be hunted down and butchered, 
and the meat hauled to the nearest market 
place, or traded to the other settlers in the 
neighborhood. Nelson Gordon sold his land, 
in 1S£7. to William Wilson, and, with his 
fumily, moved to Texas, where he was soon 
after joinéd by the rest of the brothers. 

The first legal entry of land in the town- 
ship was made in the year 1536, by Isaac 
Gordon, near Flemsburg Mill, in Section 30. 
He was an uncleof those already named, but, 
unlike them. was a man of considerable pub- 
le spirit and euterprise, and did as much, 
perhaps, toward developing his township as 
any other man in it. The farm was pur- 
chased about ten years later, by a man 
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named Samilson, a Dane, who laid out the 
village of Flemsburg and built the second 
mill in the township. Hastings Hughes, a 
colored man, was an early settler, having 
come to the county as eurly as the year 1836, 
and settled in the northern part of the town- 
ship, where he entered and improved about 
eighty acres of land. Hewas the first black- 
smith in the township, and worked at his 
trade in connection with his farm labor for 
several years. He afterward sold his land 
and moved to Flemsburg, where he built a 
shop which he operated for over twenty 
years. 

William and Redding Blunt, two brothers, 
and Ritchie Robinson, located near the cen- 
tral part'of the township, on Salt Creek, in 
the spring of 1838, and were followed a lit- 
tle later by William and Joshua Moody, who 
settled near the northeastern part of the 
township, where they entered and improved 


about forty acres apiece. They were young 


| 


who became numerous in this locality in af- 


_ ter years, testified. 


; 2 | 
unmarried men, and, after having erected a | 


couple of small cabins on their respective 
claims, and eleared a few acres of ground, 
seemed to realize the full force of that Script- 
ural injunetion that “it is not good for man 
to Ke alone,” Their respect for this partic. 
ular portion of Holy Writ having been in- 
dueed by the presence in the neighborhood 
of two danghters of William Blunt, who 
found mueh favor in their eyes. A double 
marriage, in which the above parties were 
the chief actors, took place at the residence 
of the brides’ father in the fall of 1$40, and 
was the first ceremony of the kind solem- 
nized in Union Township. Squire Leith, of 
Mason, was the dignitary who gave legal 
sanction to the contraet on that oceasion, and 


it is to be presumed that another command | 


of the Divine Word—to “multiply and fill 
the earth ”—was obeyed by the two happy 
couples, as the younger editions of Moody’s, 


jams. 
of the township, where his widow, a very old 


A list of Union’s early settlers would be 
incomplete without the name of John Trapp. 
He came into the township about the year 
1838, and located a farm in the eastern part, 
near the place where Marion settled. He 
moved near HKwington a few years later, and 
figured rather prominently in the early poli- 
tics of the county, having been elected to the 
position of Clerk in one of the most hotly 
contested elections ever held in the county. 

Josiah and Martin Hull settled in the 
township, near Salt Creek, in the year 1842, 
and found, in addition to those previously 
mentioned, a man named Evans, who had 
preceded them, but of him we could learn 
nothing further than that he was accounted 
a very worthy man and an exemplary citizen. 
The Hulls were among the substantial pio- 
neers of Union, and cleared good farms, and 
were identified with every movement ealen- 
lated to advance the township's prosperity. 
Martin was elected Justice of the Peace about 
four years after coming to the county, and 
filled the office one year, when he sold the 
farm to a Mr. Sperling and moved from the 
township. Josiah disposed of his place in 
1849 and moved to Marion County, where he 
is still living. In 1846, there were living in 
the township, in addition to the families 
enumerated, Warren Neal, William M. Wil- 
son, Ahert Simmerinan and Stephen A. Will- 
Neal settled in the southeastern part 


woman, still lives. Wilson came to Iilizois 
from Ohio in the fall of 1545, and loeated in 
Section 15, where he still resides, the oldest 
settler in the township. He served the peo- 
ple as Justiee of the Peaee from 1849 until 
1872. Simmerman settled in the sonthern 
part of the township, where Charles Wilson 


now lives. He came from Virginia, and was 
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. eye . 
among the prominent citizens of the county. | floors were often nothing but mother earth, 


Williams was the first preacher in the town. 
ship, and organized the first religions society, 
at the residence of Simmeriman, abont the 
year 1548. He was a man of superior intel- 
lectual attainments, a gifted orator and a 
thorough business man. At the breakiny-out 
of the Jate war, he entered the army as First 
Lieutenant, and participated in many of the 
hardest battles in the Southwestern cam 
paigns. He came home in the winter of 
1862. on furlough, and died. 

The names of other early settlers conld be 
added to the list already given, but the dates 
of their settlement, and facts concerning their 
early life have been obscured by the lapse of 
time. Many of the pioneers have passed 
away “as a tale that is told.” Others re- 
moved to distant lands, but by far the great- 
er number have passed into the “ windowless 
palace of the dead, whose doors open not out- 
ward.” For many years during the early 
history of this section of the country, the 
lives of the pioneers were not ‘enviable. 
Their trials were numerous, and the obsta- 


eles they were culled upon to encounter would | 


discourage the bravest-hearted of the present 
day; vet, hard as was their life in the wil- 
derness, it had its seasons of recreation, if 
Raisings, 
log-rollings, etc., when the settlers from far 


such could be called recreation. 


and near wonld meet, and, while working, 
would recount various incidents, talk over 
old times, and thus relieve the monotony of 
their isolated situation. 


toilsome how's pass pleasantly, and old men 
now living, whose youth was spent among the 


stirring scenes of those times, look back with | 


pleasure to the old days as the most enjoya- 
ble period of their lives. 
was to provide a shelter, and their rude cab- 


Light hearts, strong | 
constitutions and clear consciences made the | 


ins were hastily built, daubed with mud; the 


made smooth and compact by constant usage, 
or of rough puncheon; and the bedsteads and 
tables. with a chair or two, were almost the 
sole furniture. Pewter plates and cups were 
common, and the huge, open-mouthed fire- 
place, surrounded by pots, skillets, ovens, 
pans, etc., were used for cooking, as stoves at 
that time were not in vogue on the frontier. 
Corn-dodgers, baked in an oven or skillet, 
and johnny-cake, baked on a board before a 
fire, with venison prepared in various ways, 
were considered food fit for the gods. 

The early roads through the woods and 
over the hills of this township were mere 
trails, that had originally been made by the 
Indians, and afterward improved by the peo- 
ple and made into highways. The first road 
that was surveyed and regularly established 
in the southern part of the county passed 
through the western part of this township, in 
a southerly direction, and known as the 
Louisville & Ewington road, as it connected 
those two places. The origina] route has been 
greatly changed during the last twenty years, 
and it is still one of the most extensively 
traveled highways in the county. Another 
early road was the one leading west from the 
Brocket Mill to Mason, where it connected 
with an important highway which ran to 
Vandalia. The Clay County & Mason 
road was established many years ago, and 
passed through the central part of the town- 
ship, from east towest. When first laid out, 
there were no bridges where these roads 
crossed the streams, and hence, in time of 
high water, travel had to be suspended. 
Now there are several good bridges over the 
principal water-courses, so that overflows are 


_ no impediment to travel. 
Their first duty 


In educational matters Union Township is 


| not behind her sister townships of the coun- 


ty. Her citizens have always taken special 
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interest and pride in the publie schools, 
which have been woll sustained and patron- 
ized. The first school, as already stated, was 
taught by Frederick Broeket, at his resi- 
dence, about the year 1846. The second term 
was taught at the same place, the following 
year, by William Ventis. [Emeline Little 
faught about the same time, in a little log 
cabin that had formerly been oecupied as a 
dwelling by John Trapp, and that stood a 
short distanee east of the Brocket farm. A 
small hut, that had been abandoned by a 
squatter by the name of Johnson, was fitted 
up for school purposes, and oecupied by 


Dempsey Hamilton, who taught a threoe- | 


months subscription schoo) in the winter of 
1S47-48, The first rezwlar schoolhonse was 


bit in the fall of 1848, and stood near Nel- | 


son Gordon's residence, in Section 15. It 
was a good house, made of hewed logs, well 
furnished, and was supplied with a stove— 
probably the first building of the kind in the 
country heated by such an appliance. 

The first public school in the township was 
taught by David Phelps, in this building, 
about the year 1544). 
purposes for a little more than twenty years, 
when it was purchased by Samuel Leith, 
who moved it to his farm, and at present oe- 
cupies it as a residence. A frame school- 
house was erected near the same place in 
1870, and is known as District No. 1. Among 
the early pedagogues who wielded the birch 
in Union were Minnie Anderson, John An- 


It was used for school 


derson, James Anderson, Thomas Vanderver’ 


(now a prominent physician and druggist of 
Effingham), Vineent Wyth and Dr. Allen. 
The township is well supplied with good 
frame sechoolhouses at proper intervals, in 
which schools are taught about eight months 
of the year. 

The New-Lights, or Christians, as they 
call themselves, organized the first church in 


BU 


the township, at the residence of Ahart 
Simpson, as has already been stated. and 
met for worship there for a number of years. 
A building was afterward erected near the 
sonthern limit of the township, known as 
Bethsaida Chureh, where a small congrega- 
The building is frame, and 

Among the early pastors 


tion still meet. 
cost about $600. 


; were Stephen A. Williams, to whose labors 


the chureh owes its existence; Andrew Mo- 
gan, and a man by the name of Patterson. 
There have been religions services held in 
the schoolhouses throughout the township by 


, ministers of several denominations at differ- 


ent times, but aside from the organization 
alluded to, no other chureh ever had an ex- 
istenee in Union. 

105% 
practice the healing art among the pioneers 
of Southern Effingham, and moved into the 
township from Mason about the year 1546, 
and loeated near Flemsburg. 
sional life in this part of the county extend- 
ed over a period of five or six years. The 
second marriage in the township took place 
in about the year 1546, at the residence of 
John Trapp, when his daughter, Catharine, 
and John Gordon, took upon themselves the 
responsibilities of matrimony. Rev. Stephen 
Williams officiated at the ceremony. It was 
in the month of November when this impor- 
tant event transpired, and the smiling groom 
appeared before the guests gayly attired in 
his shirt sleeves, Jinen pants and a pair of 
eow-hide shoes. Another early marriage was 
that of Calvin Brockett and Miss Rowena 
Hall, this year. The ceremony was _per- 
formed by Squire Martin Hull. at the resi- 
dence of Joseph Hull, where the couple went 
for the purpuse, the bride's father being kept 
in blissful ignorance, in the meantime, on 
account of his decided objection to the match. 
The first birth taking place in Union was a 

M 


James Long was the first person to 


His profes- 
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child of Martin K. Robinson, which was born 
shortly after the family moved to the town- 
ship. The old Brocket Graveyard was the 
first place consecrated to the burial of the 
dead, and is at this time so overgrown with 
brush and weeds that it could not be distin- 
guished, save for a slight paling around one 
little grave, where the child of some unknown 
stranger lies buried. 

The Flemsburg Mill was built by Hartwig 
Samilsun, in the year 1850, on the Little 
Wabash, from which it received the power 
that operated it, It stood in Section 30, and 


was in operation about four years, when it 


was torn down and rebuilt on a much more 
improved plan, and has been doing a very 
Mr. Samilson laid 
ont a small village at this point in the year 
1851, and a store was opened soon after by 


good business ever since. 


Messrs. Thole & Ruse, who conducted busi- | 


ness for about two years. A few residences 
were erected and a blacksmith shop built, but 
the village was destined to be of short dura- 
tion, as there were no inducements for busi- 


ness men or mechanics to locate here. The 


store was closed out by Mr. Ruse in the year | 


1854, and the dwellings gradually disap- 
peared, until now there is nothing of the 
town except one blacksmith shop and the 
mill. 

A horrible murder was committed near the 
place im the year 1860, under the following 


circumstances: A man by name of Shep- 
herd, living about one mile east of the river, 
entered a piece of land adjoining his farm, 
on which a couple of squatters by name of 
“Shell” and “Dick” Russell had settled 
some time previons. They refused to leave 
the land, and the rights of property were 
tried before Squire Wilson, who returned a 
verdict in favor of Shepherd, whereupon 
the Russell brothers took an appeal from the 
decision to the court. Saturday before court 
convened. Shepherd went tothe village of 
Mason to do some trading, where he remained 
till dark, and started home after night. He 
was met on the Flemsburg bridge by the 
Russell boys and two associates, Scott How- 
ell and Jacob Booher, knocked off his horse 
with a heavy club, dragged down the stream 
a short distanee and thrown over the bank 
into the water. The horse was found the 
following Monday by some neighbors. who 
went out to look for Shepherd. The saddle 
was covered with blood, which at once aroused 
suspicions of foul play. Upon further 
search, the body of Shepherd was found on a 
sand-bar, on which it had fallen when thrown 
over the bank. ‘The murderers were arrest- 
ed, tried, their guilt established, and they 
ware sentenced to be hanged. A short time 
before the day set for their exeeution, they 
broke jail and escaped, since which nothing 
has been heard of them. 
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(CBE ey Ie ADI) IES SONG 


ST. FRANCIS TOWNSHIP—DESCRIPTION 


AND TOPOGRAPHY—THE FIRST SETTLERS 


AND TITER 


HARDSIIPS—A TRAGEDY—MILLS, ROADS AND OTHER IMPROVEMENTS—EARLY RELIG- 


IOUS HISTORY— 


CHURCHES AND PREACHERS—SCILOOLS, SCHOOLIIOUSES, ETC, 


—THE VILLAGE OF MONTROSE—ITS GROWTH, DEVELOPMENT, ETC. 


S we travel along the highways that 
traverse this beautiful prairie township, 
it is difficult to realize that less than fifty 
years ago these luxuriant plains and fertile 
fields were the hiding places of the wolf and 
formed part of a vast unbroken wild which 


2k 


gave but little promise of the high state 
Instead of 
diminutive board 


civilization it has since attained. 
the rude log cabin 
shanty, we now see dotting the land in all 
directions comfortable and well built farm- 
houses, many of them of the latest style of 
architecture—graceful, substantial and con- 
We see also neat ehureh edifices 
lifting their modest spires heavenward and 
good schoolhouses at close intervals. The 
fields are loaded with the choicest cereals, 
pastures are alive with numerous herds of 
fine cattle and other stock of improved 
quality, while everything bespeals the thrift 
and prosperity with which the farmer in this 
fertile region is blessed. Ms 


and 


venient, 


St. Francis lies in the extreme northeastern 
part of the county and embraces within its 
area thirty-six sections of land, which, for 
agricultural and grazing purposes, are unex- 
celled by any similar number of acres in this 
part of the State. Topographically, the 
township may be described as of an even sur- 
face in the central and eastern portions with 
occasional undulations of a somewhat 
irregular character in the northwest corner. 
It is principally prairie, and when tirst seen 


by white men was covered with a dense 
growth of tall grass, which attested the fertile 
quality of the soil beneath. This soil is similar 
to that of the prairies of the surrounding 
townships, being a rich, dark loam resting on 
a clay subsoil, anil everywhere noted for its 
great produectiveness. The timbered districts 
are confined chiefly to the southern aud south- 
western portions, though there is some very 
fair timber in the northwest corner and 
skirting Salt Creek, which traverses that part 
of the tuwnship. In the forests ave found 
most of the varieties indigenous to this lati- 
tude, principally hickory, oak, elm, sycamore, 
maple and walnut in limited quantities; the 
country is sufficiently well watered and 
drained by Salt Creek and Little Salt Creek, 
and several small tributaries that flow into 
them from many points. 

St. Francis lies in the great wheat belt of 
Illinois, and this cereal is the principal staple, 
though corn, 
gether with many of the root crops, are 
raised in abundance. 
encouragement afforded the fruit grower than 


rye, oats, barley, flax. etc., to- 


Nowhere is there better 


here. A soil ef peculiar adaptability and a 
climate equally favorable insure a large yield 
almost every year—facts many of the citizens 
have taken advantage of, as is evinced 

| by the numerous fine orchards to be seen in 
different parts of the township. 

The first settlers in the present confines of 


St. Francis Township located in the year 
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1840 or 1845, but just where cannot now be | 


definitely determined, nor can we say defin- 


| 


itely who the first settler was, though it is © 


generally supposed to have been a German, 
by the name of Taela. 
provements was in the timber near the head 
of Little Salt Creek, a spot around which 


' and pig-pen. 
The place of his im- ; 


carefully against their depredations, and not- 
withstanding all precaution for safety much 
damage was done by them to the hen-house 
Taela, by dint of hard work 
and plenty of that spirit called perseverance, 


' succeeded in bringing order out of the chaos, 


quite a number of the early pioneers located — 


their homes. Taela came with his family 
from Cincinnati, traveling all the way with 
an ox team, speuding several weeks on the 
road before reaching his destination. The 
condition of the prairie at that early day al- 


most precluded the possibility of traveling at. 


all, the country being covered with a soft, 
oozy mud, into which the large, heavy wagon 
wheels sank almost to the hub, and, to add to 
the discomfort, millions of the green-headed 
flies, which in summer time were so numer- 
ous, proved such a torment to the cattle that 
traveling by day was all but impossible. 
Much of the journey was therefore made by 
night, the driver guiding his course through 
the mud and dense prairie grass by the stars, 
as there were but few roads at that time in 
the country, and none in what is now St. 
Francis Township. 

After reaching his destination and select- 
ing a site for his future home, this old 
pioneer hastily improvised a temporary shel- 
ter for his family ont of brush and poles, 
which answered very well the purposes of a 
habitation until a more comfortable and con- 
venient cabin of logs was erected. The 
country at that time was in a very wild state, 
neighbors few and far between, and many in- 
conveniences were experienced by the family 
before much headway could be made toward 
raising anything, as the soil was very wet 
and muddy, and much time was required to 
bring it into a fit condition for cultivation. 
Wolves were numerous, and proved a terror 
to the live stock, which had to be guarded 


by which he was surrounded, and soon had 
a nice little farm under successful tillage. to 
which be added other acres until in time he 
became the possessor of a considerable tract 
of land, all of whieh was well improved. He 
died on his farm on which he passed his de- 
clining years in peace and comfort, about 
ten years ago. His son, Henry Taela, now 
owns the old place. 

Abraham Marble was probably the next to 
locate in the township. He was from Ohio, 
and came to Illinois about the year 1845, lo- 
cating east of where the village of Montrose 
now stands, on the old stage line or National 
road, where for several years he kept a relay 
house. He also kept a little hotel here for 
the accommodation of the few travelers that 
passed his place, which was one of the first 
public houses in the country. Becoming 
tired of his occupation, he quit the business, 
and moved a little further west into what is 
now St. Francis Township, and entered a 
piece of land lying in the southeast quarter 
of Section 3. He lived on this place until 
the year 1858, when he sold his improve- 
ments and with his family moved to the 
State of Minnesota, where he died about a 
dozen years ago. Marble had two sons, 
young men, both of whom can be called early 
settlers, as they married and located in the 
township, making some improvements a short 
distance south and west of where the old 
man’s house stood. William Marble did but 
little toward improving the land by farming, 
devoting the most of his attention to cattle- 
raising, and in time became the possessor of 
several large herds which returned hiin a 
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great deal of wealth. Owing to some 
domestie difliculty, he left his family and 
went to Minnesota, where he remained for 
some time, afterward sending for his wife, 
who refused to go to him. He still lives in 
Minnesota, or was living there when last 
heard from. John Marble purchased land 
in Section 18, the year after the family came 
to the township, which he sold to a man by 
the name of Greek, after having occnpied it 
until the year 1564. He appears to have 
been a man of very decided character, inde- 
pendent in his manners and a strong Repub- 
Tiean in politics. He made no attempt to 
conceal his political principles, but on the 
contrary gloried in giving them full expres- 
sion whenever an occasion presented itself, 
sometimes talking in such a manner as to 
offend his neighbors, the great majority of 
whom were radically Democratic. During 
the war, he informed on a couple of deserters 
who came into the neighborhood, whieh led 
to their attempted arrest, and for this piece 
of intelligence his hay-stacks, wheat-stacks, 
and very nearly all of his feneing were 
burned to the ground. The incendiaries 
were pursued, but not eaptured, being, as was 
generally supposed, hidden away in the 
house of some neighbor who had no partieu- 
lar love for Marble. He left the conntry 
shortly after the war, and like the rest of the 
family went to Minnesota, his present hone. 

In an early day, a sinall settlement. was 
made on the National road, near the central 
part of the township, by “ Kit” Radly, as ho 
was familiarly ealled. who kept, or pretended 
to keep, a hotel, but in reality, as it was 
afterward proved, kept a gambling den, 
whieh was for years the rcndezvous of a 
gang of blacklegs and cnt-throats as rough 
and worthless as himself. The locality came 
to be dreaded far and near, and it has been 
stated that a number of travelers stopped 


there at different times and were never seen 
or heard of afterward-—circumstances that 
naturally gave rise to suspicions of foul play. 
The goneral supposition seems to be that a 
systematic plan of robbery and murder was 
pursued for years on the unsuspecting passers 
by, but, as Radly was universally feared, no 
efforts toward an investigation were, at that 
time, made. The old man died at this place, 
and the property came into possession of his 
son Nick, who inherited all his father’s “ eus- 
sedness” in a tenfold degree, without the 
fairtest tinge of a redeeming quality. He 
seems to have been connected with a large 
number of quarrels, disturbances, and was 
arrestod upon several oceasions for complicity 
in some very bold thieving scrapes. At one 
time a warrant for his apprehension was 
placed in the hands of a’ neighbor of his, 
deputized for the purpose, as the regular 
ofticer was afraid to attempt his arrest. 
When called for, Radly was at work on the 
top of a frame barn, that had just been 
raised, and, when told that he was wanted, 
answered with the ejaculation, “ All right, by 
G—d, just wait till I come down,” at the 
same time throwing the large, heavy hatchet 
he had in his hand full at the officer’s head, 
whieh barely missed him, and buried itself 
in the hard oak sill at his feet. Seeing that 
he had missed his aim, and having no other 
weapon at his command, he descended from 
the building, with many apologies for his 
carelessness, as he called it, for letting the 
hatchet drop. which apologies were made 
after secing the ofticer’s large revolver held 
ready for use. Radly aceompanied the officer, 
stood his trial, and was aequitted on aceonnt 
of technical discrepancy in the indietment. 
Upon another oecasion, while at a gathering 
of some kind, in the western part of the 
township, he got into an altereation with 
several Germans, and being a man of fiery 
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temper, at once “peeled his duds,” as the | 
} . 


* saying went, and challenged the whole crowd, 
which challenge met with a hearty response 
on the part of two or three burly fellows, 
any of whom was much more than his equal 
physically, and the result was that Radly 
received such a severe putameling that he 
was unable to get out of his bed for several 
days, vowing vengeance in the meantime. 
He met one of the parties a short time after- 
ward, at a barn-raising, and at once became 
very abusive, calling him all manner of bad 
names, in such strong and bitter language, 
that the man, who, by the way, was no cow- 
ard, sprang at him, whereupon Radly turned 
and made a feint toward trying to get away, 
calling at the same time to the bystanders to 


take the man off, who, by this time, was on, 


his (Radly’s) back. Drawing a long, sharp 
dirk: he struck backward several times. and 
eut his antagonist in a shocking manner— 
literally carving him to pieces. The man 
was picked up, carried to his home, and for 
several weeks his life was despaired of, but 
he finally recovered. Radly escaped on the 
ground of self-defense. He afterward left 
the county and nothing has since been heard 
of him. 

The same year that brought the Radlys 


here, H. B. Hobbings found his way to this | 
| date an andience. 


part of the county, and settled a short dis- 
tance west of the former's place, on the 
National road. He was originally from Penn- 
sylvania, but bad lived in Cincinnati several 
years before removing to this place. He 
sold his farm to a Mrs. Thoele, after having 
oceupied it for about eight years, and moved 
to a distant State. In the fall of 1848, John 
HH. Wernsing, a German, came from Cincin- 
nati, and settled near the head of Bishop 
Creek in Section 30, where he made extensive 
iunprovements, and where be lived a number 


i 


by all who knew him. Several members of 
his family still live in the county, one of 
whom, Henry Wernsing, is the present Treas- 
urer of Effingham County. About the year 
1848, B. H. Dryer came to the township and 
located near the Wernsing settlement. He 
came from Cincinnati also, as did many of 
the original settlers of the eastern part of 
the county, and was prominently identified 
with the early history of this community. 
The place where he originally settled is now 
owned by Henry Hierman. Henry Rump 
came here about the same time that Dryer 
made his appearance, and, like the former, 
sought a place in the timber near the creek. 
He was a fine, straightforward man, and by 
industry and good management accumulated a 
large tract of land, which is at present owned 
by the Hutrip heirs. A man by the name of 
Thare, a Presbyterian preacher, probably the 
first minister in the township, bought and 
improved a piece of land lying west of the 
town of Montrose, on the National road, 
where he built what was afterward known 
as the “ white house,” a large two story build- 
ing, and one of the first frame structures 
erected in the township. He held religious 
services at this place, and at other points in 
the country, preaching wherever he could 
obtain a room sufficiently large to accommo- 
In 1849, he moved to 
Ewington, where, for a number of years, he 
was considered one of the leading preachers 
of his faith. A son-in-law of Thare, John 
Lorkins, took possession of the place, to 
which he added considerable improvements, 
and resided there until the year 1860, at 
which time he disposed of the property and 
moved to the State of Iowa. The Hartlips 
were an early family in St. Francis; the exact 
date of their arrival was not learned, al- 
though it was several years prior to 1550. 


of years, an upright citizen, highly respected | They located farms near Bishop Creek, in 
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the Wernsing neighborhood, where several 
descendants are still living. 

Among those who came in 1849, 1550 and 
1851, and later, may be mentioned William 
Wallace, James Rolie, Thomas Gibbon and 
Newton Gibbon. Wallace settled about one 
mile west of Montrose, where he made a few 
slight improvements, the chief of which was 
asmall cabin he had moved from the old 
Marble farm, having purchased it for a mere 
trifle. He sold the place to Thomas Gibbon, 


who came about one year later (1551), and , 


with his family moved out of the township. 
Gibbon improved this farm quite extensively, 
and still occupies it. He came from Greene 
County. Ind., and for a number of years has 
been one of the leading citizens of the com- 
munity in which ke resides, Newton Gib- 
bon, his brother, located a short distance 
west of Montrose, where he still lives. He 
was the first Justice of the Peace elected by 
the people of St. Francis, and has filled sev- 
eral other offices of trust at different times. 
James Rolfe came to Illinois, from Indiana, 
in the year 1848, and settled in Cumberland 
County, from which place he moved to St. 
Francis Township two years later, and located 
a home lying west of the Thomas Gibbon 
farm. He is a native of Maryland, and 
claims to be a regular descendant of the 
John Rolfe who married the Indian princess 
Pocahontas. 

Through all the years of which we have 
been writing, settlers had been steadily com- 
ing into the township; numerous claims had 
built, 
prairies broken and in many places more 


been made and improved, cabins 
comfortable and substantial farm buildings 
erected. The National road, to which allu- 
sion has already been made, was laid ont 
through the township, and other highways 
were soon after established and improved. 
The crop raised by the first settlers was 
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| generally corn, to which they looked for their 

chief support; other cereals were but little 
. grown until the country began to settle more 
thickly. The soi] at that time was poorly 
adapted to raising small grain, and it was not 
until several years had elapsed from the first 
settlement that any wheat was grown in the 
township at all. For a number of years, 
there were no mills in the eastern part of the 
county, and to obtain meal and other bread- 
stuffs the citizens of St. Francis had to go to 
the little horse mills in and around Ewington, 
an undertaking which sometimes required 
two or three days, not that the distance was 
so yreat, but the machine ground so slowly, 


that delays were often experienced in waiting 
for the respective turns. 

Some of the first settlers went as far as 
Terre Haute for groceries and dry goods, and, 
as there were good mills there, they took 
advantage of the occasion to lay in a supply 
of flour and meal sufficient to last them 
several months. 

An important adjunct to the pioneer’s exist- 
ence, and one that often entered largely 
therein, was the enjoyment or necessity of 
hunting, wild game of all kinds being very 

plentiful. The settler was often obliged 
| to quit his work and join with his neighbors 
‘in a kind of erusade against wolves, which 
were very destructive to young pigs and to 
domestic fowls which might stray far away 
from the house. 

In St. Francis, the solitary settler rejoiced 
to hear the early messengers of God proclaim 
the clad tidings of joy, or weep at the story 
of the crown of thorns and the agonies of 
Golgotha and Calvary. It is a fact highly 
commendable to the first residents of this 
township, that, with all their trials incident to 
a settlement in a now and undeveloped 
country—naught but hardships and poorly 
compensated labor to weary and burden both 
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mind and body—they never failed to discharge 
those higher obligations due their Creator. 


Religious services were often held at private 


itinerant ministers of the 
Methodist Church, and were attended by all 
the citizens far and near. Those who lived 
in the northern part of St. Francis attended 
divine worship with the congregations in the 


residences by 


adjoining county of Cumberland, and it was | 


not until recent years that any religious 
society had an existence in this township. 
The Lutherans are very strong here, and have 
a flourishing church: a few miles southeast of 
the village of Montrose. This church was 
organized in the year 1568 by Rev. H. H. 
Holtermein, at the schoolhonse in that 
neighborhood, and had an original member- 
ship of thirteen. 
gregation used the schoolhouse as a place of 
worship, when steps were taken to erect a 
more commodious edifice, as the congregation 
had increased so in numbers that a larger 
house was a necessity. In the fall of 1871, 
their present structure was erected, which is a 
eredit to the church and an honor to the 
community; it is a frame building, 25x40 feet, 
and cost about $1,100. 
much of its prosperity to the untiring labors 


For three years, the con- 


The church owes 


of Rev. Holtermein, who for eleven years was 
its faithful pastor; his chief aim seems to 


have been its good and all his efforts for its — 


advancement were crowned with success. 
He was sueceeded in the year 1879 by the 


present pastor, Rev. H. Kouerst under whose ~ 


charge the congregation has been steadily 
membership 
are at this time on the records the 


increasing in and iniluence. 
There 
names of forty five members in good standing. 
Connected with the church is a denomina- 
tional school, which was established by Rev. 
Holtermein in 1872. 


pastor's dwelling was used for this until 1879, 


A vacant room in the 


when their present neat little honse was 


erected. This is a frame building and cost 
about $600. The school has been well 
attended since its organization, and, under the 
charge of the two pastors mentioned, has ac- 
complished much good in the neighborhood. 

The early school history of St. Francis is 
limited, The first settlers in the northern 
part of the township sent their children to 
the schools of Cumberland County, which 
had heen established ina very early day, 
while those who located along the Southern 
border patronized the schools of Teutopolis. 
It is thought that Miss Lizzie Rolfe taught 
the first school in St. Vrancis about the year 
1854, using for the purpose what was then 
known as the Fair building. It stood a 
little west of the village of Montrose and 
was in use as a schoolhouse about two years, 
and was formerly a dwelling. Newton Gib- 
bon built the first honse expressly for school 
purposes in the year 1556. It was a frame 
building and stood a little north of Mont- 
rose. It was moved to the village when the 
place was first started, and is at present used 
for a cooper shop. Like other parts of the 
county, this township is now well supplied 
with good frame schoolhouses, all of which 
are well furnished with modern appliances, 
and the advantages of intellectual cultire are 
open aud free to all. Schools last about 
seven months of the year and generally begin 
the first Monday in October. 

The Vandalia Railroad passes through the 
township in a southwesterly direction, and 
has been the means of advancing the ma- 
terial interests of the people in many ways. 
Since its completion in the year 1868, the 
real estate of the township has steadily ad- 
vanced in value. Much of the vacant land 
that was formerly regarded as almost worth- 
less, has been bought up and improved and 
good grain and stock markets have been 


' brought near. 
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The only mill of any kind in St. Francis 
was erected abont twenty years ago by John 
F. Waschefort, and stands in the southern part 
of the township, near Teutopolis. It was 
built as a combination mill, and for a number 
of years sawed a great deal of lumber and 
ground an immense amount of grain. It 
was afterward rebuilt, the saws removed, 
two buhrs added, and sinee then has been 
run exclusively as a flouring mill. It is op- 
erated by steam, has a capacity of forty or 
fifty barrels per day, and is owned by Ferdi- 
nand Waschefort. 

The following aeeount of a bloody tragedy 
that occurred in the northern part of the 
township several years ago was related by 
Mr. Rolfe: ‘Two brothers by name of 
Hetcher owned a farm near where Montrose 
now stands, and rented a part of their ground 
one year to a young German to put in corn. 
They were to have one third of the crop as 
rent, that share to be left in the field when 
the eorn was gathered. About the time the 
corn was ready for eribbing, the young man 
sold it to two parties by uame of Thomas 
Duekworth aud George Shindle. and made 
no mention of the portion to be paid as rent. 
When they came to gather the crop,the Hetcher 
boys told them to let the one-third remain, 
which the others very positively refused to 
do. saying that they had bought the entire 
crop. paid for it and were going to gather 
the same. Heteher then forbid them the 
field until the difficulty econld be adjusted, 
Duckworth and Shindle earried the matter 
to a lawyer by name of Dennet, who advised 
them to go baek and gather the corn, and 
gather it all, as it justly belonged to them. 
Upon Duekworth asking him what to do in 
case the Hetehers came out and objected, re- 
ceived the reply, *‘ Why, kill them, to be 
sure;” not thinking, as he afterwad said, 
‘that the d—d fools would do it.” Shindle 


and’ Duekworth armed themselves with re- 
volvers and went back to the tield next morn- 
ing, where they had been at work but a short 
time before the Hetcher boys came out. A 
few hot words were passed, when Duckworth 
and Shindle drew their weapons and shot 
their antagonists dead on the spot. The 
boys were arrested and tried, but, owing to 
some quibble, were acquitted. They left the 
country, however, before gathering the crop. 

Montrose, the only village in the town- 
ship, a plaee of about 300 inhak'‘tants, is 
situated in the southeast quarter of Section 
3, on the Vandalia Raihoad, and was laid 
out by J. B. Johnson, proprietor of the land, 
July 19, 1870, the plat being made by Cal- 
vin Mitchell, County Surveyor. The first 
building in the town was a store house 
built by Browning and Schooley, ashort time 
after the survey had been made. They 
stocked it with a miscellaneous assortment of 
merehandiso and for two years conducted a 
flourishing business, when they sold the stock 
to other parties and left the village. The sec- 
ond building was a storehouse also, moved 
here from a little place known as Bowen, 
about two miles east of the township 
line in the adjoining county, by Dr. H. G. 
Van Sandt. The house stands near the cen- 
tral part of the town, and is at present occu- 
pied by the store of Stephen Smith, to whom 
the doctor sold it after he had been in the 
place a couple of years. A third store was 
started in the town, in the year 1871, by P. 
H. Wiwi, who erected a very neat business 
house, whieh, like the stores already alluded 
to, was stocked with a general assortment of 
goods. In addition to his mercantile busi- 
ness, Wiwierected a grain house, which he 
operated very successfully, handling more 
grain during the year than was shipped from 
any other point on the road of the same size. 
He opened a market for live stock also, and 
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for the past ten years has been considered 
one of the heaviest sbippers of cattle and 
hogs in thecounty, In the year 1872, a third 
store was put in operation by James John- 
son, who moved a building to the place from 
the little villace of “Jim Town,” as it was 
called, in Cumberland County, where for sev- 
eral years he had been a very successful mer- 
chant. After locating here, his business iu- 
creased so rapidly that a larger and more 
commodious building became a necessity, so 
he erected another house a few years since, a 
large two story, which he stocked with goods 
valued at about 36,500, by far the most com- 
plete store in the town. The old building 
is at present used for a freight-room and 
granary. loss Twedey erected a business 
house about the same time that Johnson 
came, and for two years sold goods, when 
he disposed of his stock to William MeGin- 
nis, who in turn sold to Stephen Smith, the 
present proprietor, after running the busi- 
ness until the year 1874. Dr. Van Sandt 
erected a very commodious storeroom and 
dwelling house in the western part of the 
town several years ago, where he still does 
business in the general line, with a fine as- 
sortment of drugs, also, the only store of the 
kind in the place. 

The Montrose Anchor Flowring Mill was 
built in the year 1871, by William Weigel & 
Son, and is one of the best mills in the east- 
ern part of Effingham County; it is three 
stories high, frame, and cost the proprietors 
the sum of $6,000. It is operated by steam, 
has three run of buhrs, and a grinding 
capacity of about forty barrels per day. 
Weigel & Son operated it three years, doing 
a flourishing custom and merchant trade, 
when they sold to Newhouse & Co., who 
ran it for a short time. Weiss & Docken- 
dorf were the next proprietors; they operated 
the mill as partners a couple of years, when 
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Weiss bought the entire interest and is the 
present owner. A blacksmith shop was 
built in the town, abuut 1871, by James 
Tubert, who worked at his trade here for two 
years, since then there have been several 
shops operated by different parties; at present 
there are two shops in operation. The Brazil 
House, tirst hotel of the place, was built 
about 1872, by Nelson Shull, who still runs 
it. Evan James built a second hotel about 
six years ago, the James House. H. G. Van 
Sandt was the first physician in the place, 
and has practiced his profession here con- 
tinuously since 1870, having at this time a 
large and lucrative practice. Dr. John John- 
son located in the town about one year after 
the place had been started, and for two or 
three years ministered to the ills of the vil- 
lage and surrounding country. Drs. Hallen- 
beck, Gladwell, Schefner, Minter and Park 
have at different times practiced medicine. 

After the village had made considerable 
progress in its business, and the population 
had increased, efforts were made to induce 
the railway company to lay a side track 
through the town and voluntary subscriptions 
to the amount of 5700 were raised toward 
thatend. This mark of public enterprise pre- 
vailed and a switch was accordingly laid, and 
afterward a neat substantial brick depot 
erected. Since the switch was laid® the 
business of the company has so increased that 
there are no points on the entire line of the 
size of Montrose where as much shipping 
of grain and live stock takes place, 

The citizens of the town early took an 
interest in educational matters, and a school 
was in progress, taught by Miss Eva Gilmore, 
one year after the first honse had been 
erected in the village. The house in which 
this first school was taught was moved to the 
tewn from a point two miles in the eonntry, 
and served for educational purposes until 
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1876, at which time the fine brick house now 
in use was erected. The present building is 
22x54 feet, one story high, and cost $1,600 to 
erect and complete it. 

The religious history of the town dates 
from its first settlement. a fact which ought to 
speak well for the morals of the community. 
There are at present two religious organiza- 
tions in the town, with as many honses of 
worship—the Southern Methodist and the 
Roman Catholic—neither of which seems to 
be doing that amount of good for the Master 
which the great founder of Christianity mani- 
festly designed that they should do, In 
close proximity to these temples of the living 
God stand two black plague spots in the 
shape of gin shops, from which radiate bale- 
ful influences counteracting the good which 
the churches ought to exert, and spreading 
over the place a moral malaria which we 
must confess does not present a very agreeable 
commentary on its character. 

‘Wherever God erccts a house of prayer, 

The devil's sure to build his chapel there; 

And t'will be found upon examination 

The latter always has the biggest congregation.” 

The Methodist Chureh was organized 
about the year 1865 one mile north of the 
town, by Rey. P. D. Vandeventer, with a 
membership of twenty persons, the majority 
of whom have since left the country. The 
organization was effected in a little log 
schoolhouse which for six years afforded the 
congregation a place of worship, The or- 
ganization was moved to the town of Montrose 
in the summer of 1870, and the present edifice 
erected, which is a frame building and cost 
about $1,600. Since its organization, the 
church has been ministered to by the follow- 
ing pastors in the order named: P. D. 
Vandeventer was the first pastor; he remained 
with the congregation one year; J. A, 


Beagle sueceeded Vandeventer and preached 
one year also; J. F. Hensley came next and 
remained two years; he was followed by W. 
B. Lewellyn, who was pastor one year; J. A. 
Greeing was the regular supply for one year; 
C. 'T. McAnally succeeded the last named and 
remained the same length of time; N. A. 
Auld preached one year; W. A. Cross one 
year; J. M. McGrew one year; J. C, Bird 
had charge of the congregation two years; 
then J. F. Hensley served a second time as 
pastor for one year. The present pastor is 
Rov. H. K. Jones, who is now on his second 
year’s labors. Connected with the church is a 
flourishing union Sunday school, which is 
well attended with an average of about fifty 
scholars, of which the pastor is the superin- 
tendent. 

The St. Rosa Roman Catholic Church of 
Montrose dates its organization frum the year 
1879. Prior to that year, the Catholics of 
this village, of whom there were a goodly 
number, met with the church at Tentopolis, 
to which they were attached. In November 
of 1879, Father Francis, of the latter place, 
npon request of the members at Montrose, 
organized them into an independant congre- 
gation and steps were taken to erect a house 
of worship forthwith. The building was 
completed in the spring of 1880, the 
membership at that time numbering some 
twenty-five families. Like all their church 
editices, this house displays a great deal of 
taste, and money was not used sparingly in its 
erection. It cost the sum of $3,000, and is 
an ornament to the town. There are about 
twenty-five families connected with the 
church at present under the charge of the 
same priest who brought abont the organiza- 
tion. 

We will conclude this brief sketch of 
Montrose with the following exhibit of its 
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business interests. There are now five general 
stores, kept respectively by G. H. Van Sandt, 
James Johnson, Stephen Smith, P. H. Wiwi 
and George Sturtzen; two warchouses, two 


hotels, two blacksmith shops and express 
office. The present Postmaster is H. G. 
Van Sandt, who was also the first Postmaster 
of the place. 


CHAPTER XXL* 


LIBERTY TOWNSHIP—1TS PHYSICAL FEATURES—TIMBER GROWTH, ETC.—EARLY SETTLEMENT— 
PIONEER HARDSHIPS—INDUSTRIES AND IMPROVEMENTS—THE STATE OF SOCIETY—EDU- 
CATIONAL AND RELIGIOUS—BEECHER CITY—A VILLAGE OF LARGE PRETENSIONS 
—ITS BUSINESS, CHURCHES, SCIIOOLS, BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES, ETC. 


‘‘My country ‘tis of thee, 
Sweet land of Linerry, 
Of thee I sing.” 

FT HERE is no history more eagerly sought 
after than that which truthfully delin- 
eates the rise and progress of the State, conn- 
ty or community in which we live. There is 
pleasure as well as protit to every well-edu- 
cated and inquiring mind in contemplating 
the struggles of the early settlers in all por- 
tious of the Great West; how they encoun- 
tered and overcanie every species of trial, 
hardship and danger to which human beings 
were ever subjected. But these things strike 
us more forcibly, and fill our minds with 
more immediate interest, when confined to 
ow own county or township, where we can 
yet occasionally meet with some of the now 
gray-haired actors in those early scenes, with 
whom life's rngged day is almost over, whose 
bravery in encountering the perils of front- 
ier life has borne an important part toward 
making our country what it now is, and 
whose acts, in connection with the hundreds 
of others in the first settling of onr vast do- 
main have compelled the civilized world to 
acknowledge that the Americans are an in- 

vincible people. 
To some of our readers it may appear rath- 
er siuvall and insignificant work to record the 


+ By WH. Perrin. 


history of a single county or township. But 
it must be remembered that our vast Repub- 
lic is comprised of States, the States are di-- 
vided into counties, and the counties into 
townships, each of which contributes its 
share toward the general history of the coun- 
try. And the little township of Liberty, 
occupying so small an extent of territory— 
only abont eighteen square miles—has a 
history franght with interest to its own citi- 
zens, at least, if to none others. 

The township of Liberty lies south of 
Shelby County, west of Banner Township, 
north of Moccasin Township, east of Fayette 
County, and comprises the sonth half of 
Township 9 north, in Range + east. About 
two-thirds of this township is prairie, alter- 
nating between level and rolling. The tim- 
ber is confined to the water-courses, and is 
principally oak, hickory, walnut, elm, syca- 
more, sugar tree, cottonwood, etc., and the 
land upon which it grows is mostly broken 
and hilly. The principal stream is Wolf 
Creek, which passes diagonally through the 
township from northeast to southwest, with 
several small tributaries. Moore Creek ilows 
through the east part, and empties into Wolf 
Creek. The Springfield Division of the Ohio 
& Mississippi Railroad passes through the 
southwest corner of the township, and has 
one station and shipping point — Beecher 
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City—which has proved of great advantage 
to the people. 

The first white man, perhaps, that ever 
set foot upon the soil of Effingham County— 
Griffin Tipsword—tigured conspicuously in 
Liberty Township. 
living here and when he died he was buried 
in the Tipsword Graveyard on Wolf Creek. 
One or two of his sons spent their whole lives 
in Liberty and are also buried in the quiet 
graveyard that bears the family name. But 
as Mr. Bradsby has devoted considerable 
space to the Tipswords in a preceding chap- 
ter, we will pass them here without further 
mention. 

No township in the county or perhaps in 
any of the surrounding counties can boast a 
greater diversity of nationality among its 
early inhabitants than Liberty Township. 
Many portions of our country, as well as 
different countries, contributed to its early 
settlement. In this little division we find 
the grave New Englander, the enterprising 
Buckeye, the hot-blooded Southerner and the 
awkward Hoosier, as well as the plodding 
German, the phlegmatic Englishman and the 
warm-hearted son of the “Ould Sod.” Like 
the small streams that unite in forming the 
great river, these different kinds and races 
of people have blended into a population 
without an equal, in point of intelligence, 
enterprise and indnstry. 

A family of very early settlers in Liberty 
was the Coxes. There were three brothers 
of them—William, John and Josiah Cox— 
and they came from Tennessee. They had 
emigrated to Hilinois in an early day, and 
settled in Shelby County, and, about 1838- 
40, moved over into this township. William 
died more than twenty years ago. John died 
about a year ago. Josiah is still living in 
the neighborhood where he settled. 

From Ohio, the land of Buckeye states- 
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men, came Thomas Dutton and a man named 


He has descendants still , 


Starner. The latter was a German, and died 
in the township. Dutton came with his 
mother. Both are still living, the old lady 
at a very advanced age. Tom had a brother 
who went into the Mexican war, and died 
while in the service. 

George Eccles came in 1$41, and Jolin 
Allsop in 1847. They were both from Eng- 
land. Kecles is still living in the township, 
and, thongh he is now eighty-four years of 
age, he is hale and hearty, and has recently, 


| according to the divine declaration that “ it 


is not well for man to be alone,” married his 
third wife. Allsop is dead, but has two sons 
living inthe township, and one in Effingham 
City. 

Poland furnished to the settlement Alex- 
ander Bylaski and George Superoski, who 
came in 18{0. Bylaski finally removed to 
Washington City, went into the late war, 
and fell at the battleof Belmont. Superoski 
is still living, across the line in Shelby Coun- 
ty. Another addition to the settlement in 
1840 was Thomas Tennery, who is still living 
in the township. 

The old Granite State sent ont Lansford 
and Dennis: Stebbins, who settled in the 
township in 1840. Lansford went back to 
Massachusetts in a few years. 
to sea, made a whaling voyage of three years’ 
length. returned to the township and got 
married, as a good man should. He after- 
ward moved down into the southern part of 
the State, where he died. Another addition 
was made this year by a man named Hedge, 
who moved in with three stalwart sons-— 
John, A. J. and Jabez. A. J. (which stands 
for Andrew Jackson) moved away; John is 
still living where he first. settled; and Jabez 
and his father are dead. George Olinger 
also settled here in 1840." He was from 
Ohio, and, like Hedge. brought three sons 


Dennis went 
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with him—John, Peter and George, The 
old man died about the commencement of the 
war; George and Peter are also dead, and 
John lives in Cowdon, Shelby County 
Samuel Lorton, the oracle of Liberty 
Township, and a regular encyclopedia on 
legs, is a native of Arkansas, and came to 
Illinois with his father’s family in 182-4, set- 
tling in Shelby County. This is one in- 
stance, at least, in the history of our country, 
in which the star of empire reversed the eter- 
nal fitness of things by moving east instead 
of west. He moved into Liberty Township 
in 1843, and has lived here ever since. He 
knows the history of the surrounding country, 
and ean reel it off as one reads from a printed 
book. Weare indebted to him for many of 
the facts pertaining to Liberty, and any im- 
perfections iu its history we lay to his 
charge, while all the good things it contains 
we claim as our own undisputed property. 


Mr. Lorton has grown wp and grown old in the | 
| Township are James Allsop, Supervisor; C. 


county, and is familiar with its growth, prog- 
ress and development. This brings the settle- 
ment down to a period when the new-comers 
could searcely be termed old settlers, and 
we here drop the record of their settle- 
ment. 

The present generation, as they behold the 
“old settler,” can scarcely realize or appre- 
ciate the hardships through which he passed, 
or the part he performed in reclaiming the 
country from savage tribes that roamed at 
will over all parts of it. “ Young America,” 
as he passes the old settler by, perhaps unno- 
ticed, little dreams that he has spent the 
morning and the noontide of his life in help- 
ing to make the country what if now is, and 
in preparing it for the reception of all those 
modern improvements which surround us on 
every side. The old settler should be hon- 
ored, and his deeds should be remembered 
and revered by all. 


‘on the Sth of April, 1872. 


| some ten miles north of Altamont. 


“Their forest life was rough and rude, 
And dangers clos’d them round, 
But here, amid the green old trees, 
Freedom was sought and found.” 

Education was not neglected by the people 
of Liberty Township. Schools were early 
established, and have always been supported 
liberally. It is not known now who taught 
the first school, nor the exact spot where it 
was taught. There is at present a good, 
comfortable schoolhonse in every neighbor- 
hood of the township, which supports a first- 
class school each year. 

When the county adopted township organ- 
ization, and it came to forming the Congres- 
sional townships into civil townships, this 
was called Liberty, in honor of that hoon for 
which our fathers “fonght, bled and died” 
in our Revolutionary war. The officers of 
the civil township are a Supervisor, Treas- 
urer, Clerk, Collector, etc., etc. At the pres- 
ent time, the principal officers of Liberty 


Parkhurst, School Treasurer; William A11- 
sop, Collector; and A. Clark and George 
Brown, Justices of the Peace. 
Villages.—Beecher City, the only village 
in Liberty Township, is a rather pretty little 
town, pleasantly situated on the Springfield 
Division of the Ohio & Mississippi Railroad, 
It was 
laid out on the southwest quarter of the 
southwest quarter of Section 29; the east half 
of the southeast quarter of the southeast 
quarter of Section 30; the north half of the 
northeast quarter of the northeast quarter of 
Section 31; and the north half of the north- 
west quarter of the northwest quarter of See- 
tion 32, of Liberty Township. The survey 
and plat were made by the engineer of the 
railroad, for Edward Woodrow, of St. Louis, 
proprietor of the land, and the plat recorded 
The place was 
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not named, as many might suppose, for the 
Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, the cranky pastor 
of Plymouth, but for one of its principal 
business men, who bears the same name. 
The first store in Beecher was opened by 
Miller & Nelson, who moved the honse in 


which it was kept here from an adjacent | 


place. H. L. Beecher then kept a small 
stock of goods at the depot. 

The Jennings Brothers had the next store. 
William H. Jennings is still in business here, 
but sold out and was away for awhile, then 
returned and again engaged in merchandis- 
ing. The business of the place now consists 
of three stores—William H. Jennings, HL. 
Beecher and William Swazy; one grocery 
store, by A. Tally; one drug store, by John 
Allsop; two blacksmith shops, one buteher 
shop, wood shops, one shoe shop, hoop-pole 
factory, ete., ete. A large grain business is 
George Brown buys for Brumbach, 
and ships large quantities of grain from here 
every month. 

A post office was established soon after the 
town was laid out, and H. bL. Beecher was 
appointed Postmaster—a position which he 
still retains. 

The schoolhouse, which is one of the best 
in this part of the county, was built a few 
years ago. It is a two-story brick structure, 
and cost about $3,000, The school isa large 
and flourishing one, employing two and some- 
times three teachers. 

Churches.—There are two churches in the 
village, with neat and substantial edifices. 
The United Brethren built a chureh about 
1874-75. Itisa good frame building, which 
cost from $800 to $1,000. The church is 
not numerically strong, but turns out a good 


done. 


congregation. There is regular monthly 
preaching and a flourishing Sunday school. 

The Universalist Church was built in 1SS0, 
and is a neat and tasty frame building, put 
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up at acost of about $1,200. It has some 
twenty members, under the pastorate of the 
Rev. David Williams. A good Sunday 
school is kept up all the year. The church 
has a comfortable hall over it, which is used 
as a lodge room by the Masons and Odd Fel- 
lows. The church erected the bnilding, and 


then sold the upper part of it to these socie- 


ties for a meeting-place 

The Masonic Lodge, which is known as 
Greenland Lodge, No. 665, A., F. & A. M., 
was moved here from Greenland, in Fayette 
County, under a dispensation from the Grand 
Lodge, on account of this being a more fa- 
vorable location. It has been held here sinee 
the completion of the church building. It is 
quite a flourishing yonng lodge, and at pres- 
ent has the following officers: Ben F. Mark- 
land, Master; Orlando Campbell, Senior 
Warden; William H. Anderson, Junior War- 
den; Thomas D. Tennery, Treasurer; James 
H. Allsop, Secretary; Isaac Tipsword, Sen- 
ior Deacon; John F. Wood, Junior Deacon; 
and Thomas R. Duiton, Tiler. 

Beecher City Lodye, No. 690, LO. O. F., 
was instituted March 25, 1SST, by the Grand 
Lodge of Illinois. The first otlicers were: 
J. W. Hotz, N. G.; Azariah Larimore, V. 
G.: George C. Hads, Secretary; and Albert 
Larimore, Treasurer. The lodge has at pres- 
ent twenty-four members in good standing, 
and is officered as follows: George C. ads, 
N. G.: George W. Brown, V. G.; Will H. 
Riehards, Recording Secretary; John Cook, 
Secretary; and Henry Hunt, Treasurer. 

This comprises a history of the beautiful 
and flourishing little village of Beecher. It 
has an intelligent population, and, with a 
continuation of the energy and industry 
hitherto evinced, there is a brilliant future 
in store for their lovely town. Time, pa- 
tience and perseverance will waft it on to 


‘ wealth and prosperity. 


to 
—_ 
he) 
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LUCAS TOWNSILIP—INTRODUCTORY—TOPOGRAPHY AND BOUNDARIES—PIONEER OCCUPATION— 
WHERE THE SETTLERS CAME FROM—THEIR EARLY LIFE 1ERE—GROWTH AND IM- 
PROVEMENT OF THE COUNTRY—MILLS, ETC.—EDUCATIONAL FACILUTIES— 
CHURCHES AND PREACIERS—VILLAGES, ETC., ETC. 


** All the world’s a stage, 
And all the men and women merely players. 
They have their exits and their entrances.” 
—Shakespeare. 


4 IFTY years ago the portion of territory 

now known as Lucas Township was a 
wide, unsettled expanse, wild in every sense 
of the word, inhabited by wild men and in. 
fested with wild beasts. The lands now oc- 
cupied by fertile, well-tilled farms, where the 
cereals and Juscions fruits of all varieties 
grow in abundance, and where blooded stock 
lol] and graze, were less than threescore years 
ago a luxuriant wilderness, where the timid 
deer fled from its crcuching foe, the panther, 
only to be pursued by that gaunt scourge of 
the prairie, the wolf. Fields now jocund 
with the merry song of the happy and con- 
tented farmer were once in the long ago lurid 
with the glare of the red man’s camp fires or 
made hideous by the discordant yells of the 
savage war-dance. But these deep, fertile, 
prairie soils held abundant food for eiviliza- 
tion, and needed but stout hearts, strong wills 
and sinewy arms to develop and set it free. 
The pioneers at length came, and stout-heart- 
ed, strong-willed and heavy-armed they were, 
both from nature and necessity. 

Lucas is the southeastern township of the 
county and possesses a pleasant diversity of 
Large tracts of level and 
undulating prairie oceupy the central, west- 
ern and southern portions, which form a strik- 


a 
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surface and soil. 


ing contrast tv the wooded and more broken 
surface that lies along the creeks in the north 
and east. The only water-courses of any 
note are Ramsey’s Creek, which rises in Sec- 
tion 15 and flows in a westerly direction 
through the central part of the township, and 
Little Bishop Creek, a small stream that has 
its souree in Section 3, from which it also 
takes a westerly course. These streams afford 
an excellent system of drainage, and are ne- 
cessities that could not easily be dispensed 
with. The only timber in the township, save 
a few scattering groves, is found skirting 
these water-courses, and consists mostly of 
walnut, ash, hickory, syeamore, elm, several 
varieties of oak and a dense growth of hazel 
and other undergrowths in the districts from 
which the larger trees have been removed. 

Fifty years have served to change the ap- 
pearance of these wooded tracts, the greater 
part of the timber having been cut and sawed 
into lumber by the first settlers, The atten- 
tion of the farmer has of late years been 
culled to the necessity of supplying himself 
with timber, as the native growths have dis- 
appeared, and artificial groves have been set 
out in different parts of the township. The 
soil of this section is a strong, deep loam, 
with a slight mixture of sand in some places 
and clay in the more elevated wooded por- 
tions. 

Lucas is noted chiefly for its agricultural 
excellence, and hence was eagerly sought by 
the early settlers. Taken as a whole, its 
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territory presents as fine u tract of farm land | 
as there is to be found in the county. Asa 
wheat district, it is probably unexcelled, the 
peculiar nature of the soil being adapted to 
that cereal, though corn and all other grain 
crops are raise. in abundance. Tho culture 
of fruit, also, has, of late years, received a 
great deal of attention from the farmers. 
The boundaries of Lucas are St. Francis 
Township on the north, Union Township on 
the west, Clay County on the south and Jas- 
per County on the cast. 

William Morris is believed to have been 
the first permanent settler within the present 
limits of Lucas Township. The date of his 
arrival] is fixed at the year 1830, though not 
given as definite. It is not known from what 
State he came, nor how long he remained a 
resident of the township. He settled on Sec- 
tion 18, and the place is known as Morris’ 
field, and is at present owned by N. T. Cat- 
terlin Several] transient settlers came into 
the country about the time Morris made his 
appearance, erected a few temporary shanties 
along Lucas and Bishop Creeks, where they 
lived for a year or so, when, becoming dis- 
satisfied with the country on account of the 
prevalence of ague and fever, they harvested 
their little crops and departed for other lo- 
ealities. The next actual settler of whom we 
have any knowledge was a man named Mar- 
ion, who came from Kentucky, and entered a 
piece of land lying in Section 17, near Lucas 
Creek, in the year 1831, where he improved 
about twenty acres in the timber. He was a 
true type of the pioneer, rugged, strong as a 
Hereules, and generuus to a fault. The 
greater portion of his time was spent in hunt 
ing, in which he was a great expert and 
which he loved as he loved his life. For 
twenty years Marion lived where he first set- 
tled, and accumulated during that time a fine 
body of land, which was brought to a suc- 
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cessful state of cultivation, chiefly by the la- 
bors of his two sons, “ Wash” and Daniel. 
He died in the year 1849 at a good oi age. 

In the year 1831. Presley Funkhouser came 
into this part of the county and made a tem- 
porary settlement in the timber on Lucas 
Creek, about one mile west of Waymuck Mer- 
ry’s farm. He remained here but one or two 
years, and made no permanent improvements, 
nor does it appear that he made any eutry of 
land. From this place he went into Jackson 
Township, and as the country grew older be- 
came a very prominent citizen, and seems to 
have been publicly identified with much of 
the county’s development. A son lives in 
the city of Effingham and is one of the lead- 
ing merchants of that place. 

No other settlements were made here until 
about the year 1540, when James Holt and 
Thomas Stroud made improvements near the 
same place where the first-named parties lo- 
cated. Holt came from Indiana and made 
his first entry of land in the northern part of 
the township, in Section 4; he improved the 
place here and occupied it for about twenty 
years, when he sold out and purchased lund 
in Union Township, where he still lives. 
Stroud located his home in Section 4, also, 
and ocenpied it about twelve years, when he 
sold to Joseph Barkley. 
at present by Uriah. 

The spring of 1845 saw the following per. 
sons, in addition to those mentioned, located 
in Lueas as permanent settlers: James Ben- 
nifield, Elijah Poynter, Smith Elliott and 
George Barkley. 


The place is owned 


The first named located in 
Section 17, where he improved about twenty 
ueres of land, which he sold about one year 
later to Edward Sanderson, and, with his 
family, moved to Indiana. Sanderson re- 
mained in the place about eight years, when 
he disposed of it toa man by the name of 


Russ, the presentowner. Poynter came from 
mo 
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Kentucky and settled in the timber near the 
creek, but did not enter the land. He sold 
his improvements to aman named Marion, 
and moved near the central part of the town- 
ship, where he lived until his death, abont 
ten years ago. Mr. Poynter was a man of 
unblemished eharacter and a substantial citi- 
zen. A son, W. H. Poynter, is the present 
Treasurer of the township. Elliott settled 
south of the village of Ellottstown, about 
one mile, and entered land in Section 5, 
whore he resided until the year 1854, when 
his death ocenrred. Mr. Elliott was a inan 
of much more than ordinary intelligence and 
a sincere Christian. Though dead, he still 
lives in the influence which he formerly ex- 
erted upon the community he was instru- 
mental in founding. Daniel Mervy, brother 
of Waymack Merry, was a prominent settler 
of Lueas, having come here when the pioneer 
cabins were few and far between. Mr. Merry 
eame from Bond County, but was originally 
from Kentucky. He entered land in Section 
17, which is now owned by his sons, John 
and George Merry. George Barkley was an 
old settler also, and the first blacksmith to 
work at his trade in the township. He set- 
tled in Section 5, where he improved land, 
and in addition to his farming carried on a 
blacksmith shop for a number of years. At 
the first election for Justice of the Peace, the 
honors of the office fell to him, a position he 
filled acceptably for several consecutive terms. 

Among other settlers who came here in an 
early day may he mentioned W. C. Davis, 
William and Henry Lake, John L. Baty, 
Waymack Merry, Isaac McBroom, —— Til- 
ton and a man named French. Davis came to 
the township abont 18{6, and settled on land 
then owned by the Highland Company, in 
Section 18. The Lake brothers came here 
from Clark County, about the same time, al- 
though the land on which they settled had 
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been entered in their names several years 
before. Baty located in Section 6, where he 
lived until about six years ago. Merry en- 
tered the land where Elijah Poynter first set- 
tled, and is at present engaged in business at 
Elliottstown. McBroom came from Indiana 
and settled where Joseph Lidy now lives, in 
Section +4, about the year 1845 or 1546. 
French made a temporary settlement in the 
northern part of the township at a very early 
day, and improved a few acres of ground, 
which were afterward purchased by Tilton. 
The last named was the first physician in this 
part of the county and practiced his profes- 
sion for several years among the sparse set- 
tlements of Lucas and adjoining townships. 

The pioneers of Lucas found no royal 
highway to afiluence, but, like all settlers in 
a new country, had to brave many formidable 
obstacles, encounter many difficulties and ex- 
perience many hardships, which would appall 
their descendants whose lives have fallen in 
more pleasant places. The nearest markets 
where groceries, dry goods and other com- 
modities could be obtained were Greenville, 
Terre Haute and St. Lonis, and to reach any 
of these places, a long journey of several days 
was required, oftentimes a week or longer 
were consumed in the trip, if the weather 
proved wet, as the prairies at that time were 
almost impassable, owing to their muddy 
condition. The first plowing of the settlers 
was done by night, on account of the flies, 
which were so numerons on the prairies, and 
which rendered the stock almost frantic. Dr. 
Field says that in crossing the prairies a 
man would have to keep his horse on a dead 
run in order to leave the swarms of flies be- 
hind; that if they once lighted upon the horse 
he became unmanageable, and would in a 
short time lie down in agony and roll over 
and over to rid himself of his tormenters. 
From this and other causes, but small crops 
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were raised during the early years of the 
country’s settlement. Corn was the most 
practical crop; the early families in fact had 
to subsist in the main upon this product va- 
riously prepared, and to which they added 
deer, turkey, prairio chickens and other game 
that thronged the woods and prairies, fish 
that filled the streams and honey that was 
obtained in large quantities from hollow 
trees in the forests. 

The first mill patronized by the pioneers of 
Lueas was the small horse-mill that stood in 
Bishop Township, a little north of Elliotts- 
town, and operated by a Mr. Armstrong. 
White’s Mill. at Bishop’s Point, was also ex- 
tensively patronized by farmers of this sec- 
tion until better machinery was put in opera- 
tion at Teutopolis. The nearest mill at pres- 
ent is the one at Georgetown, in Clay County, 
a distance of about fifteen miles. 

It has been asserted, and wisely so, that 
the avenues of communication are an un- 
doubted evidence of the state of society, 
Savages have no roads because they need 


none. The Indian trails through Lucas were 


the marks by which the first highways were | 


run. As time passed, the old routes were 


“changed, and the roads properly established. 


The first thoroughfare through this township 
was known as the Teutopolis road, and ran 
almost parallel to the eastern boundary for 
several miles, when it angled toward the 
southeast. The original course has been 
greatly changed, the road improved, until 
now it is one of the most extensively traveled 
and best highways in the southern part of the 
county. Another early road run through the 
northern part of the township, from east to 


west, and is known as the Douthard road. | 


A road leading from Elliottstown south 
through Lucas was laid out and improved in 
an early day, but was not legally established 


until a few years ago. The greater number 


of highways which traverse the township in 
all directions have been established in recent 
years, and the majority of them are well im- 
proved and in good condition. Like the 
thoroughfares in all parts of Central and 
Southern Illinois these roads during certain 
seasons of the year became well-nigh impass- 
able on account of the mud, but the porous 
nature of the soil is such as to cause this 
mud to dry up rapidly, and within a com- 


| paratively short time after the frost leaves 


the ground. 

The first marriage that took place in Lucas 
was solemnized in the fall of 1846, the con- 
tracting parties being Jesse Marion, son of 
Richard Marion, and a Miss Greenwood. 
The first death occurred about the same time, 
but the name of the person was not learned. 

In the early settlement of the county one 
of the greatest disadvantages under which 
the pioneer labored was the almost entire ab- 
sence of facilities for the education of his 
children. When the question of keeping soul 
and body together had once been solved, the 
settler’s attention was turned to the necessity 
of schools aud means of supplying the want 
earnestly sought, and buildings for the pur- 
pose were erected. The first school in the 
township was taught by Dr. Field in a little 
rude cabin that formerly stood on Section 5, 
and was fora term of three months. He 
appears to have given universal satisfaction, 
as he was at that time in the vigor of man- 
hood, and conld strike a blow that never 
failed to bring the most reckless pupil to 
speedy terms—main strength being in those 
days a requisite qualification in a teacher. 
The school generally commenced as early in 
the morning as teacher and scholars could 
get to their work, and closed when the sun 
went down. The second school was taught 
by James Gibson, abont the year 1550, in 
the same building. The second house erected 
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especially for school purposes was situated in 
Section 18, and was a small improvement on 
the one first mentioned, having been better 
finished and furnished. It was first used by 
John Hanly, who tanght a three months’ 
term in the year 1853. The first public 
school in the township was taught by Eliza- 
beth Taylor about 1857, A frame house was 
erected in 1858 by Henry Wershner, and 
stood in the northern part of the township. 
The first teachor who occupied it was Henry 
Russ. There are now five district schools 
taught annually in as many good frame 
houses, and last from six to nine months of 
the year. During theschool year of 1881-82, 
there was paid for tuition the sum of $800. 
The township board is composed of the fol- 
lowing gentlemen: Noah Merry, Matthew 
MeMurry and W. H. Poynter. 

The old story of the Cross will ever be new 
from its first annunciation to the shepherds 
of Judea by the angelic choir that sung, 
“peace on earth, good will to men,” down 
through the ages to the present it has been a 
consolation and solace to the millions who 
have yielded to its gentle influences. It was 
first told in this township by Rev. George 
Monical, who conducted religious services at 
the residence of Edward Sanderson as early 
as the year 1846. He was a Methodist 
preacher, and had charge of a church at that 
time in Georgetown, Clay County. Alexan- 
der Ortrey was an early minister of the town- 
ship, also, and held public worship for sev- 
eral years at the private residences of Daniel 
Merry and Edward Sanderson, both of whom 
were zealous Methodists and sincere Chris- 
tians. These meetings were largely attended 
by the early settlers, who often came to them 
for several miles, and were the means of ac- 
complishing a great amount of good in that 
community, The first church was organized 
at the residence of Edward Sanderson, about 


the year 1850, and for several years his house 
was the only preaching place. The organi- 
zation was afterward moved to a neighboring 
schoolhouse, where public worship was held 
until the year 1866, at which time stops were 
taken to erect a more convenient structure, in 
keeping with the growth of the congregation. 
A log house was accordingly erected that 
year, and has served the purpose of a meet- 
The church is not in 
a very flourishing condition at present, there 
being but fifteen or twenty names on the rec- 
ords, though at one time the congregation 
was very strong. and numbered among its 
members many of the best and most snbstan- 
tial citizens of the township. 

The Lutherans have a strong organization 
near the village of Winterrowd, and own in 
connection with their house of worship about 
twenty acres of land. Their building is a 
substantial frame edifice, and the membership 
will number probably sixty. 

The Missionary Baptist Church at Elliotts- 
town was organized in this township at the 
residence of Smith Elliott and afterward 
moved to that village; its history will be 
found in the chapter devoted to Bishop 
Township and Elliottstown. A small Pres- 
byterian Church was in existence ut one time 
in the town of Winterrowd, but was short- 
lived, having been disbanded after their pas- 
tor’s death occurred, several yearsago. There 


ing-house ever since. 


is, in addition to those already enumerated, a 
chureh organization in the northeastern part 
of the township, but of its history nothing 
definite was ascertained. The little hamlet 
of Winterrowd, scarcely aspiring to the dig- 
nity of a village, is sitnated in the southeast 
corner of the township, and consists merely 
of a store, post office, blacksmith shop, an un- 
finished church building and some ten or a 
dozen residences. It was surveyed and laid 
out in the year 1863 by Washington Winter- 
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rowd, on ground that had formerly belonged 
to Thomas Scott. The only store in the place 
is carried on by James McCorkle, who keeps 
a very fair stock of miscellaneous merchan- 
dise and does quite an extensive business for 
so small a place; he also keeps the post office 
in his establishment, where the citizens of 
the surrounding country get their mai] daily. 
The physician of the village—Dr. Jayne— 
has a large and lucrative practice. The 
manufacturing interest of the place is repre- 
sented by the blacksmith and wagon shop of 
Joseph Goslawn. There is one church build- 
ing partially completed, where the Methodists 
hold services occasionally, though they have 
no regularly organized society. 

The Eberle Post Office was established in 
the year 1867, and Dr. Allen appointed as 
Postmaster; it is now kept by W. H. Poynter, 
at his residence in the sonthwestern part of 
the township. 

Uueas is the only Republican township in 
this strong Democratic county, and generally 
gives that ticket majorities ranging from 
forty to sixty at important elections. At an 
election held in the year 1863, one Demo- 
cratic vote was cast, a fact so seldom heard 
of that we venture to give the lonesome voter’s 
name. 
mention of hira in this public manner. 

Perhaps but few sections in the State mani- 
fested their loyalty during the great rebellion 
in a more substantial manner than did Lucas 
Township. The alarm of war and the ery 


Mr. Baty will pardon us for making 


that the country was in danger was but ut- 
tered when brave and true men were seen fly- 
ing to the nearest recruiting office to proffer 
their services, and lives, if need be, in defense 
of the Union they had been taught to love. 
The idea that 75,000 could crush the rebell- 
ion in three months was soon found to be a 
very grave mistake, and no locality seemed 
more fully to realize this fact. Almost every 
man, whether able-bodied or otherwise, was 
inspired with the idea that his services were 
needed by the Government for this trying 
occasion. Farmers left their plows, work- 
men their shops and hurried to the front to 
assist in the great struggle that was to decide 
the nation’s existence. The following list 
coraprises the brave boys who donned the blue 
during the dark days of war: 

Ner Stroud, S. J. Stroud, N. S. Stroud, H 
J. Stroud, J. F. Barkly, Henry Barkly, A. L. 
Elliott, G. S. Klliott, Waymack Merry, J. R. 
Merry, Fred Merry, Mack D. Merry, G. W. 
Merry, J. 'T. Poynter, George Adamson, J. 
A. Evans, Henry Lake. W. P. Halloway, D. 
H. Halloway, Marshall Lown, Manassah 
Jones, Benjamin Cos, Henry Evans, Andrew 
Dunn, T. J. Dunn, W.C. Baty, Robert Baty. 

Those of the above number who went but 
never returned—who laid down their lives to 
uphold the honor of an insulted flag will al- 
ways be remembered. May the mold which 
covers their inanimate forms never again be 
disturbed by the tramp of soldier nor the 
iron hoof of war-horse. 
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TEUTOPOLIS TOWNSITIP—ITS DESCRIPTION AND FORMATION—TOPOGRAPHY—THE PRAIRIE AND 
TIMBER SOILS—GERMAN EMIGRANTS—VILLAGE OF TEUTOPULIS—THE GERMAN COLONY 
—GROWTIT OF THE VILLAGE—SCHOOLS — ST, JOSEPIVS COLLEGE—SISTERS OF 
NOTRE DAME—THUE CHURCH—VILLAGE INCORPORATION AND OFFICERS. 


“O Sprecht! warum zogt ihr von dannen? 
Das Neckarthal hat Wein und Korn; 
Der Schwarzwald steht voll finstrer Tannen, 
Tm Spessart Klingt des Alplers Horn.” 
THE GERMAM EmMIGRranr. 


EUTOPOLIS is not a full Congressional 
township, but a part of the Congressional 
township of Douglas. In the year 1862, a 
strip of the east half of Douglas was cut off, 
being from east to west three miles, from 
south to north six miles, and it is designated 
as Town 8 north, Range 6 east, of the Third 
Principal Meridian. 
from the village of Teutopolis, which is situ- 
ated in the eastern part of the township. 

The history of the formation of Teutopolis 
into a township is as follows: During the 
late war, this part of the old township had 
furnished a large number of volunteers for 
the army, and, as the Government was making 
a draft for soldiers, a just credit could not be 
given to this section, unless they were di- 
vided from the old township. Proper steps 
were taken for a change, and a new town- 


The name was derived | 


' bution of volunteers was made, and it was 
found that the new township had more volun- 
teers than its ratio of draft called for, and 
hence no draft was made here. 

Teutopolis Township is bounded on the 
east by St. Francis, on the south by Watson, 
on the west and north by Douglas, and has 
eleven thousand five hundred and twenty 
acres; of this area about five thousand acres 
is timber land, running in a belt through 
the township, and is composed of white oak, 
ash, walnut, hickory, elm, burr oak, black 
oak, pin oak, cottonwood, ete. The land, 
when cleared, is unexcelled for farming pur- 
poses. The soil is of a more durable nature 


. than the prairie land, and many fine farms 
* have been made by some of the first settlers. 


ship was created. Another reason for the | 


separation was, that this part of the township 
had a voting precinct, and when the county 


adopted township organization the voting | 


precinct was set aside, all voters being re- 


quired to go to Effingham, a distance of four 


miles, to vote. 
ground for a new township, which would give 
the people a voting place nearer home. Af- 
ter the township was set off, a proper distri- 


* By Charles Eversmann. 


This was put forth as strong | 


i 


Most of them settled in the timber under the 
impression that prairie land conld not be 
cultivated. and that it would not produce 
crops. Through this belt of timber, two 
streams run—Salt Creek enters the township 
about a half mile north of the National road 
and flows west some three miles, thence south 
for about one mile, where it passes into Doug- 
las Township; Willow Creek enters the 
township at the northeast part, and runs in a 
southwestern direction to the center, where 
it empties into Salt Creek. There are a 
number of other small streams which serve 


' as a drainage to the low lands. 


The prairie land is of a rolling nature, and 
its soilisof a deep black. In the year 1847, 
the settlers commenced to cultivate the 
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prairie land and adjacent to the timber. 
Most of the prairie is now under cultivation, 
and farms can be made at much less expense 
than in the timber, The prairie land is well 
adapted to raising wheat, oats, corn, barley. 
The average yield of corn is forty-five bush 
els to the acre; of wheat, about fifteen bush- 
els, and oats, thirty-five bushels. The average 
price paid for this land by the early settlers 
was $1.25 per acre. Tho price has steadily 
Moro or less of 
the land is swamp, very low and wet, but of 
later years it has been reclaimed by a system 
of drains; when drained, which can easily 
be done, it produces better crops than the 
high land, and is equal to the timber soil. 
The villago of Teuntopolis is situated in 
the eastern part of the township upon 
Sections 138 and 14. In tho year 
1837, it was laid ont and incorporated, 
February 27, (S45, a company was formed 
by Germans at Cincinnati, consisting of the 
following members: Bernard Arusen, Henry 
Art, B. H. Brockmann, Joseph Bussmann, 
John F. Boving, Joseph Bockmann, Frantz, 
Brinkmann, J. H. Buddeke, Joseph Beans, 
J. H. Bergfeld, Franz Bergmann, G. H. 
Bergfeld, J. H. Brummer, Joseph Brock- 
mann, Franz Betentom, John Berus, Joseph 
Broekamp, J. H. Baving. B. N. Deters, G. 
N. Deters, H. Determann, John Frilling, 
F. Frommeyor, Joseph Feldhake, Joseph 
Frey, J. M. Goos, R. Grobmeyer, H. Grob- 
meyer, J. H. Grunkemeyer, Anna Mary Hille, 
G. H. Hahnhorst. B. H. Hille, Anton Hos- 
mann, J. H. Hille, C. Hulle, D. Hahuhorst, 
Henry Hursmann, H. H. Hardmann, H. <A. 
Hollfost, Henry Hackmann, J. W. Humler, 
Henry Imwalde. J. H. Imbush, B. Inkrot. 
B. Jonning, Henry Kempker, Franz Kramer, 
J. H. Kabbes, Arnold Kreke, Joseph Keyser, 
Joseph Krieg, Henry Kenter, John G. Korf- 
hagen, Joseph Klein, Allert Kunen, J. H. 


increased to $35 ‘per acre. 


Klone, John fark, Joseph lKemppe, Lb. 
Sohub, B. Krieg, N. Lugers, G. Lugers, H. 
Losekamp, Franz Meyer, Joseph Meseh, 1 


' Naeke, Joseph Moritz, C. Moritz, G. Meyer, 


Franz Meyer, J. H. Mindrup, Joseph Met- 
ten, Joseph Meyer, C. Meyer, J. It. Newhaus, 
B. Nurre, Joseph Ostendorf, F. H. Pudhoff, J. 
H. Plaspohl, Elizabeth Pudick, William 
Pirbach, F. Rumpling, C. Rabe, William 
Ruckener, J. H. Runcbanm, C. Ruckener, 
William Rolfer, H. H. Rehkamp, G. Rocken, 
J. H. Renscher, H. H. Rickehnann, 8B. 
Riesenbeck, J. H. Rabe, Joseph Rabo, KR. 
Schutte, Joseph Stukenborg, G. Schutte, 
Joseph Schwegmann, Christine Schonhoff, 
J. H. Schurbesk, Henry Shmidt, David 
Springmeyer, Anton Sundbeck, Casper Schwe- 
deck, J. G. Schelmoller, C. Sleper, Franz 
Sleper, Henry Stolteben, C. G. Sander, Franz 
Schriver, Theodor Thies, John Wessel Tobe, 
Peter Thole, B. Tangemann, Anton Thole, D. 
Thole, Allert Volking, W. Uthell, J. H. 
Uptmor, H. H. Uptmor, C. Uptmor, Mary 
Ann Uptmor, B. Verweck, G. Venemann, 
Anton Venemann, Otto Voske, Joseph Vene- 
mann, Theodore Venemann, J. H. Vormor, 
Casper Waschefort, John I’. Waschefort, 
Joseph Weloge, Joseph Westendorf, H. H. 
Wempe, G. Windhans, H. H. Wernsing, 
Anton Zumbrick, Herman Zerhusen, Dar- 
nard Zerhusen, Henry Zerhusen, 

The members had to pay $10 each month 
until the sum of $16,000 was aceumulated. 
A committee was appointed, consisting of 
Clem Uptmor, John F. Waschefort and G, 
H. Bergfeld, who were appointed to look out 
for a suitable locality. And on the 17th day 
of April, 1537, they started upon their 


mission. After making a tramp through 


Indiana, they came io Hlinois, traveled ovor 


a considerable portion of the State, and 
finally selected this place. After they 
returned and made their report, they were 
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instructed to buy the land. The committee 
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following spring Mr. C. Uptmor came out. 


had to guard against sharpers, who endeay The first house sold was by J. H. Uptmor 


ored to find out where the land was to be 
bought, thus desiring to get ahead of them, 
buy the Jand and make them pay a profit on 
it. But by the shrewd management of Mr. 
C, Uptmor, who cautioned all those present 
in the mecting not to say a word as to the 
place of their selection, thereby completely 
outwitting the sharpers. Sixteen thousand 
dollars was the sum they had with them for 
this entry, ten thousand acres, paying for it 
$1.25 per acre, exeept eighty acres in the 
town, for which they had to pay $400. Upon 
their return, the land was laid off to each 


shareholder—a share being $050. Each 
member who had paid $50, and $10 


for expenses, was entitled to forty acres and 
four lots in the village. There were one 
hundred and forty-two who only had one 
share of $00, and fifty-two who had two 
shares in addition to the one. The destrilm- 
tion was made by lottery. The total expense 
of this committee was not quite $400. 

All the deeds were made by J. F. Wasche- 
fort to the members and the plot of the 
villaze was made in Cincinnati. The main 
street is on the old National road and is 
eighty feet in width, all other streets running 
with the main streets are sixty feet, as well 
as the eross streets. Blocks were forty-eight 
in number, and each block had nine lots of 
fifty feet front and five hundred and thirty- 
three feet in depth. Outside of these blocks 
are lots called garden lots and are of two 
acres each. This plat was recorded in the 
year 1838. About one-third of the village 
lies in the timber, and the land is of a rolling 
nature. 

In the year of 1838, J. H. Uptmor, Henry 
Vormor, G. H. Borgfeld Niemann, Joseph 
Bockmann located here and were the first set- 
tlers. They came here in the fall, and in the 


to his brother Clemens, and the price paid 


, was $5. Mr. C. Uptmor settled in the town 


| 
| 


but the others settled upon the land and 
commenced farming. 

The early settlers emigrated by wagon or 
by water; the most practical route then was 
by water from Cincinnati to St. Louis, Mo., 
thence by wagon, it being only one hundred 
miles from St. Louis here. C. Uptmor 
made the trip twice on foot. Others came 
by stage. Some of the early settlers came 
directly from the old country by the way of 
New Orleans. They found it very hard to 
Teams were diflicult to get. 
Horses were not thought of. The first horse 
was owned by J. Bockmann, and often he 
might be seen with"one ox and horse hitched 
to a roller wagon, going to mill. Plows 
were made of wood, all except a small strip 
of iron put in front in place of share. Wag- 
ons were made’ from ends of logs cut off 
about six inches thick, as wheels, and with- 
ontiron. Poultry had to be got in Marshall, 
some forty miles distant. Some of our early 
settlers got chickens from a place called 
Spring Point, east of here about fifteen 
miles, and had to carry them on their back, 
and when they came with them they pre- 
sented a fine spectacle. All provisions and 
groceries had to be hauled in wagons from 
St. Louis. Mr. C. Uptmor, in the year 1839, 
started a small store; $50 was his invoice, 
and it is now often related that at that time 
this small stock was looked upon as greater 
than our first-class stores are at the present 
The nearest mill was at Newton, IL, 
a distance of twenty-one miles, Often the 
road was so bad that the people could not 
get to mill by wagon (such as they had) and 
would go on foot and carry their grist on 
their back. When ont of meal, they would 


make a start. 


time. 
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erack corn witha hammer and make bread 
of it. But in the year 1$42 Mr. C. Uptmor 
and his brother, H. Uptmor, built a four-arm 
windmill. This mill had only one pair 
bubrs. It hada bolt which had to be turned 
by hand. This added much to the couven- 
ience, aud the settlers were happy wheu they 
could get their grinding done at home. But 
still sometimes there would be no wind to 
make the mill go. Then it was like Smith’s 
mill in the poem: 
«Save only when the wind was west, 
Sull as a post it stuod at rest.” 

And often in such cases they would run 
To overcome this difficulty, 
Frantz Weber built a horse-power mill, but it 


short of meal. 


was a slow way of grinding, five bushels of 
corn being a big day's work. This difficulty 
wus removed, however, in the year 1557, 
when John I’. Waschefort built a steam mill 
with a capacity of fifty barrels a day. He 
also attached a saw mill to this, which is still 
in operation and doing a good business. In 
the year 1852, C. Uptmor & Son built a large 
mill at a cost of over $40,000, and with a 
capacity of one hundred and fifty bushels a 
day. This mill is the best in the county; 
all of its machinery is of the latest improve- 
ment, 


The first saw mill was built by Theodore | 


Penuer in 1848, and was an old-fashioned 
water mill, which would only run when Salt 
Creek was very high. There were built a 
nutuber of other mills, but their dates cannot 
be given. 

The first schoolhouse was built in 1840, 
aud was of logs. Mr. C. Robe was the first 
school-teacher, and six pupils was the largest 
ntmber he had at oue time. A new public 
schoolhouse was built in 1855, at a cost of 
$1,500. <A fiue schoolhouse and residence 
for the Sisters of Notre Dame was built in 
1868, at a cost of $15,000; and in 1879 a 


schoolhouse was built at a cost of $6,000, 
This building has a large hall in the second 
story, and at one end a fine stage. ‘The hall 
is used principally for holding public meet- 
ings. 

The St. Mary's Academy, under the super- 
vision of the Sisters of Notre Dame, already 
alluded to, is a flourishing institution. The 
Sisters who came here in December, [$6], 
were Sister Margueretta Mueller, Mother Su- 
perior, and Sister Mauritia Ultzmaun, and 
the candidate Marguerite Rudolph. Their 
number has increased from time to time, un- 
til at present they number eight sisters and 
one candidate, under the supervision of Sis- 
ter Verena, Mother Superior. When they 
first came here, they occupied a large two- 
story log house, opposite the church, in 
which they taught school for six years. In 
1867, the congregation built a large two-story 
brick, with basement and attic, 30x80 feet. 
Two of the lower and oue of the upper rooms 
are used for the school; the others as a rest- 
dence for the sisters, except oue in the first 
story used fur a chapel. The institution is 
an academy for young ladies, taught by the 
sisters, in all branches, including music and 
faney needle-work. Four deaths have occurred 
in the institution since it commenced, viz., 
three Sisters and one candidate. The build- 
ing is situated on a fine lot near the church. 
The ground is highly ornamented with trees 
and shrubbery. 

The principal Mother House is at Milwau- 
kee, Wis., and all institutions like this are 
subject to it. The main support of the 
academy is from teaching. A certain sum is 
received from the School Directors; something 
is received from tuition of the boarders in 
the institution in young ladies’ department, 
and from needlework, ete. 

St. Joseph’s Diocesan Colleye.—This insti- 
tution of learning was founded in the year 
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1861. 
Teutopolis, had been intrusted to Franciscan 
Fathers, sent to this country in 1858 by the 
Very Rev. Gregory Yanknecht, O. S. F., 
Provincial of the Westphalian Province of 
Saxony of the Holy Cross, Prussia, at the 
entreaties of Rt. Rev. Henry D. Junker, 
D.D., Bishop of Alton. In their zeal for 
the flock committed to their charge, the pious 
Fathers soon were convinced of the useful- 
ness and necessity of a high school for the 
education of the growing young men of the 
congregation. 


The congregation of St. Francis, at 


Accordingly, under the au- 
spices of Very Rev. Damian Hennewig, 
0.5. F., a committee was formed, consisting 
of Messrs. Clement Uptmor, John Wernsing, 
Diederich Eggermann and John Waschefort, 
for choosing a convenient building ground and 
for procuring the necessary funds for the crec- 
tion of the college. Anarea of eighteen lots 
in the southern part of the town—-partly donat- 
ed, partly bought—was selected as a suitable 
site for the institution. A two-story brick 
house with basement was erected, and fur- 
nished with all the improvements belonging 
to an edifice of this nature; a beautiful gar- 
den and extensive play grounds were laid 
out, and the whole inclosed with a fence. 
The expenses were almost entirely covered 
by subscriptions. 

The work so rapidly progressed that in the 
year 1862 the institution was opened by the 
Franciscan Fathers, under the direction of 
Rev. P. Heribert Hofmann, O. S. F.. as 
rector, and was deeded to Rt. Rev. H. D. 
Junker, D. D., Bishop of Alton, for the 
benefit of the diocese. 

The Bishop raised the institution to an 
Ecclesiastical Seminary, and sent his candi- 
dates for the holy ministry to Tentopolis, 
there to complete their course of philosophy 
and theology. But the number of Fathers 
was very small, and the few were besides 


| 
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/ engaged in preaching missions and in other 


pastoral duties, as the direction of congreza- 
tions, etc. In consequence of these multifari- 
ous labors. they could not possibly give the 
necessary attention to the seminary, and they 
thought it proper to close it and to devote 
their energy to giving young men a thorough 
classical education and a good moral train- 
ing. This plan was carried out at the acces- 
sion of Very Rev. P. Maurice Klostermann, 
O. 5. F., to the rectorship; a man renowned 
not only as an excellent musician, but also asa 
master in the art of instructing and training 
the young. The course of studies was di- 
vided into a preparatory one of two classes, 
and a collegiate one of four classes. Subse- 
quently, a commercial course was introduced. 
The course of studies embraces the Greek, 
Latin, French. German and English lan- 
guages; rhetoric, poetry, history, geography, 
book-keeping, arithmetic, mathematics, nat- 
ural philosophy, natural history, drawing, 
penmanship and instrumental and vocal 
music. ‘The college has also a good library, 
to which students have access. 

The number of scholars ever increasing, 
the building could no longer accommodate 
all those who applied for admission. For 
this reason, in 1877, the college was enlarged 
by an addition to the east side. 

The fame of the institution spread more 
and more, so that parents even from a dis- 
tance intrusted their sons to St. Joseph’s 
College. Literary institutions, also, to 
which students of St. Joseph’s repaired for 
the completion of their studies, acknowledged 
its merits, not to mention that bishops who 
had their candidates for the ministry edu- 
cated at Teutopolis, were highly pleased with 
the result. The institution numbers among 
its former scholars many priests, both secular 
and regular; and others, distinguished as 
physicians, teachers, merchants, and in othor 
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avocations. In fact, the aim of the institu- 
tion is not only to cram the mind with bare 
facts and to develop the mental powers, but 
also and principally to give a moral traiming 
to its charges, to call forth and cultivate in 
them a relish for virtue—in a word, to form 
noble, honest, moral characters. To this 
effect the students are always under the 
vigilant care of their professors and tutors, 
and form but one family with them. They 
are warned against the dangers peculiar -to 
youth, and are strengthened by advice for 
the time of temptation. 

In the year 1881, Right Rev. P. J. Baltes, 
D.D., Bishop of Alton, had the college ia- 
corporated as a Diocesaninstitution. Hereby 
it received the right to grant the academic 
degrees, A. B. and M. A. 

- The following year, Very Rev. VP. M. 


Klostermann, O. 5. F., compelled by dimness , 


of sight, resigned the rectorate, and Rev. P. 
Michael Richards, O.S. F., was elected to 
succeed him. 

In the current year, the number of students 
isover 100. The following gentlemen belong 
to the faculty: Rev. P. Michael Richards, 
0.8. F., Rector; Rev. P. Nicholas Leonard, 
O.S. F., sub-Rector; Nev. P. Francis Haase, 
O.S. F., Professor; Rev. P. Hugolinus Storff, 
O.S. F., Professor; Rev. P. Floribert Jaspers, 
O. S. F., Professor; Mr. Gerard Schuette, 
Professor; Mr. Henry Rolf, Professor; Mr. 
Peter Rhode Professor. 

St. Frane’s Convent.—This house is inhab- 
ited by the Franciscan Fathers or Friars 
Minor who came to Teutopolis September 
23, 1858. It was then a branch of the 
“Province of the Holy Cross of Saxony,” 
which provinee was erected 1221, during the 
life of St. Francis of Assisi, the founder of 
the different orders of Franciscans. The 
first members that arrived in Teutopolis came 
at the request of Right Rev. Damian Janker, 


| to Mr. J. F. Washefort, 


' Teutopolis: 
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First Bishop of the Diocese of Alton. Rev. 
Damian Hennewig (deceased December 12, 
1865), Rev. Servatius Altmicks, 
Capistran Zwinge, and three lay brothers 


Rev. 


| were tle first Franciscans that came to this 


place. (They came from Warendorf, West- 
phalia, Europe.) On their arrival, they oc- 
eupied a farmhouse of two rooms belonging 
till a small brick- 
house, the pastor’s residence, near the church, 
was completed. A two-story frame house, 
thirteen rooms, was built in 1859 in addi- 
tion to it, which was moved south to give 
place for the present two-story brick build- 
ing. In 1867, the east wing was built; in 
1868, the north wing, fifty-eight rooms in the 
building, size, 24x94 and 24x70. November 
26, 1859, the following members arrived in 
Rev. Heribert Hoffmanns, Rev. 
Ferdinand Bergmeier, Rev. Mauritius Klos- 
termann, Rev. Rayncrius Dickneite. At 
various times, new members came from Ger- 
many, and the order obtained many members 
from this country. The number grew con- 
tinnally till 1875, when an unusually great 
number arrived from Europe, owing to the 
infamous May-laws, passed May, 1873, at 
the suggestions of Bismarck. On the 3d of 
July, 1875, eighty members, and July 16, 
twenty-six arrived and sought shelter in 
Teutopolis. 

Up to this time, the following convents 
sprung up from that of Teutopolis: Quincy, 
Ill, 1859; St. Lonis, Mo., 1863; college in 


Teutopolis, 1861; Cleveland, Ohio, 1868; 
Memphis, Tenn., 1869: Hermann, Mo., 
NSD: 


As so many new members were added, the 
Franciscans built, in 1875, convents at In- 
dianapolis, Ind.; Chicago, IIL; Radom, I11.; 
Rhineland, Wis.; Mt. St. Mary’s, Mo.; Col- 
umbusand St. Bernard. Neb.; Jordan, Minn. ; 
Joliet, Tll.; Chillicothe, Mo.; and Indian 
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missions at Keshena, Minn., and Baytield, 
Chaska, and Snperior City, Wis. 
The number had increased from the origi- 


| 


nal 6 to 400 members, therefore a new prov- . 


ince, under the titlesof *‘The Sacred Heart,” 
was erected April 26, 1879, a decree was is- 
sned by the Pope, and on the 2d July of the 
same year, the new provincial or superior 
was installed in Teutopolis. 

Teutopolis is the mother-house, as it is 
called, of this branch of Franciscans, con- 
tains the novitiate, where the aspirants are 
tried for one year to test their vocation for re- 
ligious life. Also rhetoric is taught in the 
house as a preparation for ministerial duties, 
by Rev. Francis Albers and Rev. Richard 
Van Heek. The course of philosophy is 
taught in Quincy; theology in St. Lonis. 
Ai present there are forty members in Ten- 
topolis. 

Superiors of this convent Rev. 
Damian Hennewig, Rev. Kilian Schloesser, 
(first guardian), Rev. Mathias Hiltermann, 
Rev. Francis Moenning, Rev. Gerard Becker, 
Rev. Damasus Rnesing, Rev. Dominicns 
Florian, Rev. Paulus Teroerde, the present 
Superior since July 18, 1881. 

Volumes in library, about 6,000. Num- 
ber of deaths of this branch, forty, of which 
twelve died in Teutopolis. 
have charge of the congregation of Tentopo- 
lis, Sigel, Pesotum, Neoga, Shumway, Alta- 
mont, St. Elmo, Bishop’s Creek, Montrose, 
Island Grove, Lillyville, Big Spring, Green 
Creok. 

Church.—A church building (log) built be- 
tween Effingham and Tentopolis on Masque- 
lette’s place, 1889; another log church build- 
ing in town near railroad track; third and 
present brick, 1850, consecrated by R. Rev. 
H. D. Junker. Addition to sanctuary of 
choir built 1872. 

Many other congregations were taken from 


were 


Teutopolis. Effingham, at the time called 
Broughton, 1550; Bishop, 1864; Sigel and 
Neoga, 1566; Lillyville, 1577; Island Grove, 
1874; Montrose, 1879. Pastors were secular 
priests til] 1858. At that time, the Francis- 
caus took charge, first pastor: Rev. Damian 
Hennewig, who was succeeded by Mathias 
Hiltermann, Gerard Becker, Damasus, Do- 
minicus, and Paulus, the present pastor. 
Pastors before 1858: Joseph Masquelette, 
Rey. Charles Oppermann, 1545; Rev. Zoe- 
gel, 1858-54; Rev. Joseph Weber, 5. J., 
1854; Rev. Charles Raphael, 1851-56; Rev. 
W. Liermann, 1856; Rev. T. Frauenhofer, 
1857; Rev. J. H. Fortman, 1857; Rev. 
Barth. Bartels, 1858. Others are known to 
ns by name. ; 
From its early days of settlement, Teutop- 
olis has improved, and so has the surround- 
ing country. It can be trnly said that it is 
one of the most beautiful country villages in 
the State. In schools, we are nnequaled, 
having a good public school, a college and a 
female academy, also a fine church and 
convent, two first-class mills, four general 


‘ stores, two hardware stores, one drng store, 


The Franciscans ' 


three shoe-makers, two eabinet-makers, two 
hotels, one livery stable, four saloons, one 
bakery, a brick yard, four blacksmith shops, 
two wagon-makers. two doctors, two grain 
merchants and one clothing store. The 
village has a popnlation of 456, and the 
township 555 inhabitants. It has a St. 
Peter’s men’s society, which was organized in 
1850; a St. Mary women’s society, organized in 
1855; a young men’s society, organized 1857; 
a St. Rosa young ladies’ society, organized in 
1865; a reading society and a dramatic elnb. 

The first village election was held under the 
incorporation law, the first Thursday in 
April, 1846. There were then in the town 
only eight voters and all voted. The result of 
the election was Clemens Uptmor, President; 
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J. Rabe, Clerk; Theodore Prumer, Treasurer; 
Andrew B. Klansing, Trustees; B. Klansing, 
Justice of Peace, and also Bernard Brock- 
mann. There only remained one citizen who 
had no office. It has often been said that 
these Trustees had no trouble to keep order. 

The first. Postmaster was C. Uptmor, who 
was in oflice for twenty-eight years, and 
there has only been made the following 
changes: J. Habing after Mr. Uptmor, then 
G. G. Habing; these only held the office for 
ashort time. Dr. F. F. Eversmann was the 
next, and held the office for twelve years. 
Frederick Thoele succeeded Eversman in the 
spring of 1853. Allof these Postmasters were 
strung Democrats, and up to this day there has 
not beena Postmaster but what was a Democrat. 
This is owing to the fact that the township is 
solidly Democratic, and the administration 
could not tind any Republican timber in the 
township out of which to make a Postmaster. 
The township has a voting population of over 
two hundred and thirty-five votes, and the 
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highest vote ever cast for a President was for 
Gen. Haneoek in 1880. The highest vote 
ever poled by the Republicans was two. 

The village is now incorporated under tho 
general law; and the present officers are C. 
Eversmann, President; H. Sander, Treasurer; 
G. Kreke and E. Kolker, Street Commis- 
sioners; A. Brumleve and J. M. lulle, Trust- 
ees; T. C. Thole, Clerk; and J. H. Wernsing, 
Police Magistrate, 

The Vandalia Railroad runs through the 
village, and has a fine depot in the town. 
The Effingham & South Eastern Narrow 
Guage runs through the township one mile 
south of the village. The township aided the 
Vandalia Railroad in building, by subscribing 
to its capital stock $15,000. The town gave 
its bonds puyable in fifteen vears at a rate of 
ten per cent per annum. The bonds fall 
due in the years 1884 and 1585, and the 
township will pay them off when due. The 
township has no other debts, and is in a 
flourishing condition. 


5 


CHAPTER XKXIV* 


WEST TOWNSHIP—INTRODUCTORY AND DESCRIPTIVE—TOPOGRAPHY AND PHYSICAL FEATURES— 
THE FIRST SETTLEMENTS—PIONEER INDUSTRIES AND INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS— 


AN INCIDENT—SCHOOLS, CITURCIIES, 


ETC.—VILLAGE OF GILMORE— 


WAR RECORD AND EXPERIENCE, ETC, 


‘‘All the world is full of people, 

Hurrying, rushing, passing by, 

Bearing burdens, carrying erosses, 
Passing onward with a sigh; 

Some there are with smiling faces, 
But with heavy hearts below; 

Oh, the sad-eyed, burdened people, 
How they come, and how they go.” 


rT HIS is a beautiful section of the county. 
Fancy yourself standing upon yonder 
swell of the ground fifty years ago, It is 


June, say; your senses are regaled with the | 


*By W.H. Perrin. 


beauty of the landscape, the singing of the 
birds, the fragrance of the air, wafting grate- 
ful odors from myriads of flowers of every 
imaginable variety of size, shape and hue, 
blushing in the sunbeam and opening their 
petals to drink in ils vivifying rays, while 
gazing, enraptured, you desery in the dis- 
tance a something moving slowly over the 
prairies, and throngh the forest and among 
the gorgeous flowers. As the object nears 
you, it proves to be a wagon, a “ prairie 
schooner,” drawn by a team of oxen, contain- 
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ing a family and theirearthly all. They are | bad roads, and often where there were no 


moving to the “far West” (now almost the 
center of civilization), in quest of a home. 
At length they stop, and, on the margin of a 
grove, rear their lone cabin, amid the chat- 
tering of birds, the bounding of deer, the 
hissing of serpents and the barking of wolves. 
For all the natives of these wilds look upon 
the intruders with a jealous eye, and each in 
his own way forbids any encroachments upon 
his fondly-cherished home and his long ua- 
disputed domain. From the same point look 
again in midsummer, in autumn and in win- 
ter. And lo! fields are inclosed, waving with 
grain and ripening for the harvest. Look 
yet again, and after the lapse of fifty years, 
and what do yon see? 
a fruitful field, adorned with ornamental 
trees, enveloping in beauty commodious and 
even elegant dwellings. In short, you be- 
hold a land, whose 
“Rocks and hills and brooks and vales 
With milk and honey flow.” 

And where abound spacious churches, 
schools, ete., and other temples of learning; 
a land of industry and wealth, checkered 
with railroads and public thoroughfares. A 
land teeming with life and annually sending 
off surplus fruits, with hundreds, not'to say 
thousands, of its sons to people newer regions 
beyond, A land whose resources and im- 
provements are so wonderful as to stagger 
belief and surpass the power of description. 


When the first whites came here it was ihe | 


great West, just as we now call the country 
beyond the Mississippi the great West. To 
the emigraut from Kentucky, Tennessee and 
Ohio, with their wagons and ox teams, it was 
a great undertaking to move out West-—to 
Dilinois. Fifty years ago, to load up all one’s 
worldly goods in a wagon, hitch four horses 
to it, or three yoke of oxen, and start ona 


journey of two or three hundred miles over 


The waste has become ~ 
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roads at all; was a trip that most of us would 
shrink from now. It was a greater under- 
taking than it is at the present day to cross 
the continent, or even to go to Europe. Yet 
that is the way the pioneers came to Illinois 
half a century ago. 

West ‘Township is situated in the southwest 
part of the county, and is an unexceptionally 
fine farming country, being mostly prairie. 
The western part of the township is very 
level, but the eastern portion is more rolling 
and drains well without artificial means. 
There is considerable timber in places and 
along Fulfer Creek, which runs through the 
entire township, there was originally a great 
deal of fine white oak timl er, most of which 
has been cnt away. The other growths are 
walnut, hickory, cottonwood, several kinds of 
oak, hackberry, buckeye, sugar maple, ete. 


' The principal water-course is Fulfer Creek, 


which traverses the entire township from east 
to west, or vice versa. A few other small 
streams flow in different directions, but are 
without names. West has Mound Township 
on the north, Mason Township on the east, 
Fayette County on the south and west, and 
taken all in all is one of the finest agricult- 
ural regions in the county. According to 
the Congressional survey of the State, it com- 
prises Township 6 north, in Range +4 east, of 
the Third Principal Meridian. It is inter- 
sected by the Springfield Division of the Ohio 
& Mississippi Railroad, to which it contrib- 
uted liberally and aided materially in con- 
structing. Gillmore Station, as a shipping 
point, amply repays the people for the money 


| they invested in building the road. 


Settlements were not made in West Town- 
ship as early as in many other portions of the 
county, owiug to the fact that the land was 
principally prairie and the pioneers did not 
believe in attempting a settlement on the 
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mede 


: 
open prairies. They believed these vast plains . have moved in about 1829 or 1830. Nelson 


would never be fit for anything but pastures, 
and hence shunned them as wholly unfit for 
farming purposes. Thus it was that not un- 
til nearly 1540 that a settlement was made in 
what now forms West Township. When Mr. 
Gillmore came here, in 1845, there were then 
living in the township the following families, 
viz., Nelson Simons, Abraham Riddle, Jesse 
Newman, Jacob Nelson, Jack Houchin, Jerry 
and Abraham Hammonds and Morgan Kava- 
naugh. These were mostly Tennesseans. 
Simons settled near the present Gillmore Sta- 
tion, about a mile from the east line of the 
township. He was a live, energetic man, full 
of fun and fond of his “ toddy.” His motto 


was, “drink plenty of whisky and keep the | 


ager off.” He finally sold out and moved 
away, probably to Missoni. Riddle settled 
about a mile west of Simons. He was a 
quiet, easy-going man, possessing but little 
energy; he died in the township several years 


ago. 


Newman settled on Fulfer Creek, and was ' 


a fine business man and a useful man in the 
He kept a store, the first in the 
township, and bought the surplus produce of 
the settlers. This he hauled in wagons to 
St. Louis, and in return brought back goods 
which, he supplied to the neighborhood, 
thereby creating a market at home. He 
finally sold out and moved into Mason Town- 
ship, where later he died, much respected. 
The Hammonds settled near Newman, <Abra- 
ham still lives in the township, but Jerry died 


eonununity. 


a few years ago. Mr. Kavanaugh settied in 
the same neighborhood, on the creek, He is 
dead, but has a son living in the township 
and other descendants in the county. 

Jacob Nelson and Houchin have been ac- 
credited by some as the first actual settiers 
in the township, but this is not known of a 
certainty at this time. They are said to 


afterward moved into Jackson and died there. 
Houchin was from Kentucky and settled there 
soon after Nelson. Luter, he moved up into 
Shelby County, where he built a mill, and 
some years afterward moved into Coles Coun- 
ty, near the village of Paradise, and died 
there at a good old age. 

These families above mentioned were the 
If there 
were others here as early their names are now 


earliest settlers in the township. 
forgotten. A number of families, however, 
came ia shortly after, beginning about 1S44- 
45. 
immigration was kept up until all the avail- 
Among the first of 
those later emigrants were the Gillmores, 
Isham Mahon, Judge Jonathan Hook and 
Jeff Hankins. J. i. and William ,Gillmore, 
both of whom are still living in the township, 
eame originally from Kentucky with their 
father, when quitesmall, and settled in Fay- 
ette County. From thence the boys carae 
here, as above, in 1845. Mahon came a 
year or two after the Gillmores. 


From this time a continual stream of 


able land was oceupied. 


He is from 
Virginia and is still a resident of the town- 
ship. 

Judge Hook was from Ohio, and settled 
about the same time. He was a man highly 
respected in the éommunity in which he lived. 
For many years he served as a Justice of the 
Peace, and was elected County Judge, which 
office he filled acceptably for one term. 
When he died, he was followed to the grave 
by the largest funeral procession ever seen in 
the township. He was buried in Edgewood 
Cemetery. Hankins settled near Mahon. 
He was a relative of the Hankinses, who set- 
tled in the county at an early day, in Sum- 
mit and Jackson Townships. He came here 
from Fayette County, and after remaining a 
few years returned whence ho came. 

About this time, quite a number of settlers 
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were moving in from Indiana and Ohio. 
These did not assimilate readily with the 
Southern people, who formed by far the larger 
portion of the early settlers. The Kentuckians 
and Tennosseans looked upon everybody born 
and bred north of the Ohio River as Yankees, 
and the very werd Yankee te them implied 
all that was bad and wicked. But a home 
in the wilderness, a life on the frontier, is a 
grand leveler of human prejudice; so, as they 
were mude better acquainted with each other 
by constant intercourse, their old antipathies 
were swept away, and they became the best 
of friends. 

West Township possesses little of historical 
interest beyond its settlement and occup:ition 
by white people. There is not a towu—ex- 
cept Gillmore Station, which can scareely be 
called a town—in the township; there is not 
a mill, and never has been, save a saw-mill 
or two; nor is there a church building. This 
leaves but little to say, beyond the fact that 


the people are moral, industrious, energetic | 


and intelligent, attending strictly te their 
own business and cnltivating and improving 
their lands. 

That there is no church building in the 
township, it does not follow that the people 
are all Bob Ingersolls. They are not of that 
class by any means. The schoolhonses are 
used for church as well as for school pur- 
poses, and withthe towns of Altamont, Mason 
and Edgewood in close proximity, the people 
have no lack of spiritual consolation and 
teaching. Many of them attend religions 
services at these places, and are members of 
the churches there located. One of the first 
things our Pilgrim Fathers did after crossing 
“the stormy seas,” was to assemble upon the 
barren rocks of Plymouth, in the great tem- 
ple, whose majestic dome was the over-arching 
skies, and offer prayers of thanksgiving for 
their safe veyage and successful landing. 
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So it was with the first settlers of Illinois, 
and the pioneers of West Township were no 
exception. Whenever a few families were 
near enough to each other to be called a 
neighborhood, they often assembled, either 
in the open air, or within the narrow confines 
of some pioneer cabin, blending their hymns 
of praise with the moan of the winds, and 
amid the scream of the panther and the howl 
of wolves, returning thanks to the Giver of 
all good. In all their trials and sufferings, 
their early privations and hardships, the pio- 
necrs never once forgot that God was the 
great source of blessimg and would not for- 
sake them in their time of need. With ali 
the churches surrounding them that there 
are, the good people of the township are well 
supplied with the Gospel. 

The first schoolhonse in the township was 
built on Section 10, on Fulfer Creek, near 
where Jim Beck now lives. The name of the 
first teacher is not remembered. nor the date 
of the school taught. At the present time 
there are five good, substantial schoolhouses 
in the township. They are all neat frame 
buildings, in which schools are taught each 
year for the usual term by competent teach- 
ers. 

Jesse Newman, as we have said, kept the 
first store in the township. He was one of 
the most useful men in the sparsely settled 
community, and bought everything the farm- 
er had to sell, giving him the necessaries of 
life in return. He bought wheat and hauled 
it to St. Lonis at 60 cents a bushel, and our 
farmers now grumble at having to sell for 
51a bushel and haul it a few miles to the 
railroad. But then some people would grum- 
ble if they were going to be bung. Mr. 
Newman had a large peach orchard, and 
manufactured peach brandy. He always 
kept a large supply of this exhilarating bev- 
erage in his cellar, and furnished his custom- 
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ers liberally with it, particularly when he 
wanted to make a good bargain with them. 
Everything was then hauled to St. Lonis in 
wagons. Mr. Gillmore says he has hauled 
many a load of wheat to St. Louis for 60 
cents a bushe] and was very glad to get even 
that. The old National road was a great 
thoroughfare in those days, and fully as many 
wagon trains went over it as trains of cars 
now go over the Vandalia Railroad. 

By reference to the chapter on township 
organization, it will be seen that the county 
was previously d>vided into districts, or pre- 
eincts, for election purposes, and that when 
the county adopted township organization, 
Township 6, in the fourth range, was called 
West Township, being the first designated 
on the west side of the county. Mr. J. L. 
Gilimore was the first Supervisor, aud has 
served in that capacity for fourteen years, 
which proves conclusively that he is the “ right 
man in the right place.” Since him other 
Supervisors have been N. T. Wharton, Au- 
gustus Wolf, —— Willett, then Gillmore 
again and William Velter. The present offi- 
cers are William Velter, Supervisor; N. T. 
Wharton, School Treasurer; Robert Mahon, 
Township Clerk, and William Donnelly aud 
Augustus Wolf, Justices of the Peace. 

Like all of Effingham County—oexeept Lu- 
cas Township—West is largely Democratic 
upon the political issues of the day. In the 
late war, it was patriotic, and furnished more 
than its full quota of men. A large number 
of them, however, enlisted at Kffingham and 
other places, for whom the township did not 
get credit. This resulted in one draft being 
imposed, for two men only. The first time, 
we are told, two Republicans were drafted. 
They reported at Olney, then the military 


headquarters for this section, and by some 
sleight-of-hand work, got off and came home 
as “unfit for service.” A new draft was or- 
dered, aud this time the lightning struck two 
Democrats—Nick T. Wharton and John W. 
Wilson. They got off too—by paying the 
moderate sum of $1,600 for substitutes. ‘The 
dealer in substitutes who furnished these two 
to West Township made a little fortune in 
this rather questionable business. But as a 
proof that it was questionable, he eventually 
lost it, and at the last accounts of him he was 
peddling sewing-machines in the southern 
part of the State. Verily, “the way of tho 
transgressor is hard.” 

There is but one small village or hamlet in 
the township, viz, Gillmore or Welton. The 
place was established as a station on the rail- 
road when it was built and was called Gill- 
more. The post office still goes by that 
Recently, however, the place has 
been surveyed and laid out as a town and 
called Welton, after the proprietor of the land 
—H. 8. Welton. It was platted August 2, 
1882, and is situated on the northeast quarter 
of Seetlon 11, of this township. The post 
office was established in 1872, and John Fur- 
neaux appointed Postmaster. The first store 
was also kept by Furneaus, who is still in 
the business and who still keeps the post 
office. A. Carlston had a small store here 
some time ago, but has quit the business. 
Mr. Randall keeps a good store at the pres- 
ent time. He also buys grain for Welton, 
who lives in Springfield and does a large 
business in that line. A blacksmith shop is 
kept by Cole. There is no church, but a good 
school building, which is used both for church 
and school. These with some half dozen or 


more residences comprise the little town. 
0 


name. 
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CH evr hR xXxXV." 


BANNER TOWNSHIP —TOPOGRAPH Y—TIMBER GROWTH, ETC. —THE SETTLEMENT — BINGEMAN, 
RENTFROW AND OTHER PIONEERS—WOLF HUNTS—CHURCHES AND CHURCH INFLU- 
ENCES—SCHOOLS—VILLAGE OF SHUMWAY—ITS GROWTH AND DEVELOP- 

* \MENT—RELIGIOUS AND EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES. 


“We cross the prairies, as of old 
The pilgrims crossed the sea, 
To make the West, as they the East, 
The homestead of the free.” 


ANNEBR is a fractional township, lying 

in the north central part of the county, 

and was formerly included in the territory 
of Summit, from whick it was separated in 
the year 1874. It is bounded on the east, 
south and west by the townships of Douglas, 
Summit and Liberty, on the north by Shelby 
County, and comprises the south half of 
Township 9 north, Range 5 east. The prin- 
cipal streams by which it is watered and 
drained are the Little Wabash, Shoal Creek, 
and Moot’s Creek. The first named flows 
through the southeast corner, and is a stream 
of considerable size and importance; Moot’s 
Creek flows nearly east, through the central 
part of the township, uniting with Shoal 
Creek in Section 33, and finally emptying 
into the Little Wabash. Aside from those 
mentioned, there are several smaller streams 
that are nameless on the county map. The 
land is diversified between woodland and 
prairie, the latter predominating. The tim- 
bered districts are confined principally to 
the eastern and northeastern portions and 
the creeks, while the prairie occupies the 
central and southern parts, and comprise 
about three-fourths of the townships. The 
timber consists of hickory, ash, maple, elm, 


*By G.N Berry, 


and sycamore, several varieties of oak and 
walnut in limited quantities. The prairies, 
when the first pioneers made their appear- 
ance, were covered with a dense growth of 
tall grass, so tall that a person riding through 
it on horseback could hardly be seen, and so 
dense that the sun’s rays were wholly ex- 
cluded from the ground, thus rendering the 
surface of the country damp and wet the 
entire year, and proving a prolific source of 
malaria during the hot months of July, 
August aud September. These facts caused 
the early pioneers to give this part of the 
country a roomy berth, and it was not nutil 
many years after the first settlements were 
made in the timber that any one was found 
foolhardy enough to venture even a suggestion 
that the prairies could be cultivated. Years 
after, as the country became more thickly 
populated, and all the available timber land 
had been bought up, a system of drainage was 
adopted, and the land made comparatively 
dry. The prairie farms are now the best and 
most fertile in the township. This region is 
exclusively agricultural, there being no fac- 
tories of any kind, and but one flouring mill 
in the township. 

The first settlement within the present 
limits of Banner was made in the timber 
along the little Wabash, about the year 1840, 
by John Bingeman. He had been a resident 
of the county several years before moving 
here, having located in Jackson Township at 
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an early day, though this seems to have been 
his first permanent improvement. 
to Southwestern Missouri in 1865 and died 
there ten years ago at an advaneed age. 
Jefferson Rentfrow was a prominent pioneer 
of Banner and came into this part of the 
county in the year 15438, and located the 
farm upon which he still resides. About 
the time of their arrival. or perhaps a few 
months later, a man by the name of Ramsey 
made some improvements in the timber near 
Rentfrow's place aud was prominently eon- 
nected with the early history of the town- 
ship; his death occurred about the year 1855. 
The plaee he improved is at present owned 
by George Section. Robert Shumard was 
an early settler also, and located near the 
timber, where he lived for a number of years. 
He disposed of his improvements about the 
year 1860, and wentto the city of Mattoon, 
residence. Nathan 
Ramsey settled on land lying about one mile 


his present place of 


east of where Shumway now stands, about 
the year 1840, where he lived until 1877, 


He moved | 


when becoming restive under the rapid ad- | 


vanees of civilization, and thinking thero 
were more congenial quarters for him further 
west, turned his faee in that direction and is 
now aresident of the State of Texas, A son, 
William Ramsey, occupies the old plaee. 
The same year and about the same time that 
Ramsey settled here, Hugh Dennis came to 
the township and loeated near the present 
site of Shumway, on land now in possession 
of Henry Bernard. 
a large tract of land, including the ground 
whieh the village now occupies, and sold it 
later to the Padueah Railroad Company 
when that route was first surveyed through 
the country. Dennis was a man of fine qual- 
ities, and like the majority of early settlers 
in a new country, eame here poor, bnt by 
industry and frugality soon acquired a com- 


He afterward purchased 


-65 


petency. His death oceurred in this town- 
ship about fourteen years ago. 
of 1850, Thomas Robinson made bis advent 
to this part of the connty, and improved a 
farm adjoining the place where Shumard 
settled. He cume from Ohio, as did many 
of the early pioneers of northern HEfling- 
ham. and by industry and energy soon 
reelaimed a fine farm from the wild 
prairie,- which is still in possession of his 
family. During the last named and _ fol- 
lowing year, quite a number of settlers took 


In tho spring 


up their residences in yarious parts of the 
township, prominent among whom were 
Samuel Crollard, John Draper. Brantley Gar- 
rett and Frank Wetherell. The first named 
loeated in the northwest part and improved 
land lying in the prairie. Draper eame 
from Tennessee and bought land where—— 
Bennius now lives. Garrett was a Tennes- 
sean also, and selected for his home a tract 
of land adjoining the Nathan Ramsey farm. 
Wetherell made improvements about two 
miles east of the town of Shumway, where he 
resided until the year 1881. These were all 
successful farmers and aecnmnlated during 
their residenee in the township a large 
amount of land, whieh was brought to a high 
stute of cultivation and the majority of 
which is still in the possession of their re- 
spective families. 

When the first settlers came here the coun- 
try was full of game; the prairies abounded 
in large flocks of wild chickens, plover, 
geese, etc., while in timber were found tur- 
keys, deer and some few bears. Wolves were 
numerous and very troublesome, often doing 
great damage to the settlers by earrying off 
pigs and poultry, and, when the winters were 
very cold, cattle and horses have been at- 
taeked and severely injured. The black 
wolf that infested the timber was larger, 
and more feroeious than the small prairie 
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wolf, though not so numerous. During cer- 
tain seasons they became very savage, and 
have been known to attack mau himself. As 
the township settled up steps were taken to 
rid the country of these scourges, and sys- 
tematic hunts were planned in which all the 
neighbors for miles around would partici- 
pate, and by this means many of the wolves 
were killed and the balance driven from the 
country. . 


‘The nearest source of supplies to the early ° 


residents of the township was Shelbyville, at 
that time but a mere villare, consisting of a 
a few dwelling houses and a few stores. 
Though at no great distance, the trip there 
was beset with many difficulties, the chief of 
which were the absence of roads, muddy con- 
dition of the prairies, and the countless mill- 


ions of green-headed flies that swarmed over | 


the country by day, so that traveling by 


night became a necessity. The principal 


crop to which the pioneer looked for support | 


for his family and stock was corn, which, for 
a number of years, was about the only crop 
that could be raised in the country. 
ground at the small horse mills of which 
there were several in the adjoining town- 
ships, though none appear to have been in 
operation in Banner. 
for several years after the first settlements 
were made, the ground at that time being in 
no condition for its culture. 
had been drained somewhat, attempts were 
made toward raising wheat, which met with 
but indifferent success. Some grew discour- 
aged, while others, more sanguine, persevered 


season after season, until finally they suc. | 


eceeded in harvesting good crops, after finding 
out how to prepare and treat the soil. Ban- 
ner is now one of the best wheat-producin, 
townships in Effingham County—a reputa- 
tion it has sustained for years. 

The best evidence of moral advancement 


It was | 


Wheat was not raised ' 


After the land , 
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and Christian civilization, in a new country, 


is the establishment of churches. Tho relig- 
ious history of Banner is co-equal with its 
settlement by white people. The first relig- 
ious services, of which we learned anything 
definite, were conducted at the residence of 


‘ Nathan Ramsey, by the Old-School Baptists. 


The preacher on that occasion was Elder 
Henry Shellenberger, a minister who came 
to the county at a very early period of its 
history, and, like all the pioneer soldiers of 
the Cross who preceded or followed in the 
wake of Western civilization, was a man of 
of untiring energy in the cause of Him whom 
he delighted to serve. The meetings at Ram- 
sey’s were held at intervals for several years, 
and served, not ouly as a means of spiritual 
refreshings, but as social events as well; for 
all met there on a common level, talked 
about matters in which all had a common 
interest, and enjoyed many pleasant recrea- 
tions from their common lot of labor. Shel- 
lenberger established a church of his creed 
just west of the timber, on Wall Creek, where 
a house was erected. A small congregation 
worshiped in this building for a number of 
years, but does not appear to have gained 
much in numbers. The organization was 
afterward moved to a place about one mile 
north of the village of Shumway, and a house 
of worship erected, which is still standing, 
though not used for church purposes, as the 
society was abandoned many years ago. The 
German Methodists established a church, 
north of Shumway, in the year 1869, which 
was afterward moved to the village. 

The schools next claim our attention, and 
follow very appropriately the notice of the 
religious history, as both possess refining 
influences, and furnish the highest standard 
of civilization. The first schoolhouse was a 
small log structure, that stood in the eastern 
part of the township, and F. M. Griflith 
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taught the first term init. The building was 
used for school purposes about twelve years, 
when, from some unknown cause, it took fire 
and was burned to the ground. A new one 
was erected in its place, a log house also, but 
ranch better furnished and far more con- 
venient. ‘The first frame schoolhouse in 
the township was built prior to the year 
1869, and stood a short distance north of the 
town of Shumway. The first public school 
was taught in this house by F. M. Griffith, 
now a prominent minister of the Missionary 
Baptist Church, and one of the oldest teachers 
of the county. Among other early teachers 
who wielded the birch at this place, can bo 
mentioned Hester Ann Crollard, Maggie 
Means, Martha Means, Susan Small, Riley 
Walker, and J. A. Arnold, present Superin- 
tendent of County Schools. There are three 
good frame schoolhouses in the township, in 
which schools are taught about eight months 
of the year. The present township board is 
composed of the following gentlemen: Will- 
iam Rechter, John Broitzueiser and George 
Shumard, Trustees; Heury Bernard is Treas- 
urer and Clerk of the board. 

Like other divisions of the county, this 
township is well supplied with roads, the 
majority of which are regularly established 
and in good condition. The Paducah & 
Chicago Railroad, now a branch of the Wa- 
bash, St. Louis & Pacific, passes through 
Banner, and has been a great benefit to the 
farmers of thissection. Since its completion, 
the township’s growth and development have 
been very marked. 

The village of Shumway is situated in Sec- 
tion 33, on the land formerly owned by Hugh 
Dennis, one of the early pioneers of the 
county, and by him sold to the Chicago & 
Pudueah Railroad Company, in the year 
1863. The company surveyed the land into 
town lots and put them on the market in the 


year 1874. When the first sales were made, 
Henry Bernhard, Ed Meyer, M. M. Hemp- 
hill, Henry Metzler and Dr. J. N. Phifer 
These parties at 
once began improving their respective lots 


being the first purchasers. 


by erecting dwellings and other buildings, 
and by the close of the year quite a number 
of houses were completed and occupied. 
The first houses finished were the dwelling 
and blacksmith shop belonging to Fred 
Meyer, and quite an extensive building, sit- 
uated in the northern part of the village, and 
still oceupied by Mr. Meyer. <A hotel was 
built about the same time by M. M. Hemp- 
hill, and the large storeroom belonging to 
Henry Bernhard was completed in a short 
time afterward stocked with goods. 
Metzler’s dwelling and business house and 
the residence of Dr. Phifer 
during the summer of 1874, and from that. 
time the growth of the place has been steady 
and substantial. 

Henry Bernhard opened a large stock of 
goods, consisting of and including all articles 
generally called for ina country store, from a 
He continued 


and 


were erected 


grindstone to a paper of pins. 
business with good success until the fall of 
1878, when he disposed of the stock to James 
McNair in order to engage in the milling 
business. McNair replenished the stock and 
sold goods until September, 1881, when he 
sold to Wilham Geiseking & Son, who are 
the present proprietors. The second store 
in the place was started by Heury Metzler 
in the fall of 1S74, and also consisted of a 
general stock, with groceries a specialty. 
Metzler continued the business but a short 
time, when he sold his goods at auction, 
fitted up his room for a saloon, in which 
business he is at present engaged. In 1875, 
a third store building was erected by Fred 
Hoese & Co., who started a branch store here, 
their main stock being at the town of Stew- 
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artson, Shelby County. These parties con- 
tinued their business with varied suceess for 
several years, but finally rented their room 
and removed the stoek to other points; their 
building is at present oceupied by the mil- 
linery store of Mrs. Walterson. 

The first physician to locate in the new 
village and probably the first in the town- 
ship was Dr. J. N. Phifer, who as already 
stated erected one of the firet houses in the 
‘plaee, which he still occupies. 
has always sustained a reputation as a 
healthy place, yet, despite this discouraging 
fact the following physicians have at differ- 
ent intervals practiced the healing art here, 
viz., J. H. Carper, J. B. Johnson, John Van- 
dervort and George Haummesser, all 
whom were regularly graduated M. D.’s of 
the different schools of medicine. 

A schoolhouse was built during the sum- 
mer of 1875, and oceupied the followiug fall 


and winter by Prof. J. A. Arnold, the present | which he has been engaged for a number of 


County Superintendent. Prof. Arnold still 
resides in the village, whieh faet may ac- 
count for the fine reputation the schools here 
have always sustained. The present school- 
room is hardly sufficient to accommodate the 
constantly increasing number of pupils, and 
the propriety of erecting a building, more in 
keeping with the growth of the town, is now 
being discussed. 

The Shumway Flouring Mill was erected in 
1878 by Henry Bernhard, and is one of the 
best mills in the country. The main build- 
ing is four stories high, with basement, and is 
40x50 feet. There are three run of stones, 
which when run steadily will grind on an 
average of from fifty-five to sixty barrels of 
flour per day. The cost of the mills with 
additional improvements will aggregate 
about $13,000. Connected with the mill is 
an extensive stave factory and cooper shop, 
where all the material used in shipping flour 


t 


The village | 
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is manufactured, giving work to several 
mechanics, besides affording a good market 
for the oak timber of the 
country, 

A large warehouse was moved to the vil- 
lage from the town of Dexter in the winter 
of 1874, thus bringing a good grain market 
to the very doors of the farmers of this part 
of the county, who prior to this time hauled 
all their grain long distances to the cities of 
Altamont, Tentopolis and Effingham. This 
wareliouse was operated by H. A. Carter for 
some months and by him sold to Benjamin 


surrounding 


_ Walton, of Fairbury, who has a large and 


Ole 


_ bushels of grain annually. 


A second 
grain house was built some time during the 
year 1875 and is at present managed by M. 
M. Hemphill, who handles many thousand 
Mr. Hemphill 


remunerative business ever since. 


' is also the gentlemanly proprietor of the first 
| hotel erected in the place, a business in 


years, and which has returned him a hand- 
some income. The following exhibit shows 
the present standing of the village from a 
business stand-point: Geisking & Son, gen- 
eral store, have a stock representing several 


' thousand dollars, and are doing a flourishing 


business. S. F. Smith keeps a general stock 
of goods which is managed by two clerks, 
one of whom, Ignatz Helmerbacher, is the 
Mr. Smith does not 


give the business his personal attention, be- 


present Postmaster. 


ing engaged in railroading and holding an 
important position on the Vandalia line. 
Rickets & Bowen keep a general assort- 
ment of merchandise, and in addition deal 
largely in lumber and timber, principally 
railroad supplies, ete. The millinery estab- 
lishment of the village is kept by Mrs. Wal- 
terson. There are at present three black- 
smiths in the town—Fred Meyer, already 


named, Fred Fischer and H. Schmidt. P. 
' 
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Leismister keeps a wagon shop; G. Schurz, 
boot and shoe maker; Paris Griffith keeps a 
hotel—the Shumway Honse. The post office 
at this point avas established in the year 1874, 
with H. Bernard as Postmuster, and for several 
years went by the name of Tolerance, which 
afterward changed to Shumway while James 
MeNair had charge of the office. There are 
in the village three religious organizations, 
with as many neat temples of worship, which 
ought to speak much for the morals of the 
place. The Lutheran Church, known as the 
Trinity Congregation, was organized in the 
year 1864, mainly through the labors of Rev. 
Mr. Ringer at the Buckeye Schoolhouse, and 
numbered among its original members the 
households of the following persons, viz.: 
William Raetz, Henry Keller, Henry Bern- 
hard, Robert Fulte, Edmnnd Redloffe, Got- 
lieb Konrad, Fred Lane, Charles Dunteman, 
Louis Fulte, F. Quast, Louis Engell, Charles 
Lacherhouse, Gottlieb Weiss and Charles 
Heiden. The schoolhouse served as a meet- 
ing place abont seven months, when a small 
house of worship was erected near by, where 


the congregation met at intervals till the year 


1880, when steps were taken to erect a more 
commodious structure, and, as the village 
was thought to be the proper place, it was 
unanimonsly decided to build here. The 
house was completed and dedicated in the 
fall of ISSO, and is the largest audience room 
in the towu. The cost of the building, in- 
cluding furnishing and additional improve- 
ments, was about $3,500. The first regular 
pastor the congregation employed while they 
met in the first building was Rev. Charles 
Hartmanu, who preached about four years. 
Rev. Dykeman was pastor one year. Rev. 
George H. Geickler succeeded Dykeman and 
remained three years, doing much during his 
pastorate toward establishing the church 
upon the firm footing it has since sustained. 


Rev. Henry Pence, present pastor, commenced 
his labors in the year 1876, and has been 
the regular supply ever since. There are at 
the present time the names of about forty 
members in good standing on the church 
roll, among whom are some of the most sub- 
stantial citizens of the township. The Sun- 
day school is under the superintendency of 
the pastor, and is well attended. 

The German Methodist Church of Shum- 
way dates its organization from the year 
1869, at which time Rev. Jacob Tanner came 
into the place, and being actuated by that 
zeal in the cause of his Master, characteristic 
of the true Christian. at once went to work 
and together a little band of 
disciples, whom he organized into a class. 
Their names are as follows: John Bramstadt, 
Jacob Probst and wife, Joachim Futz and 
wife, Michael Schwadt and wife, and Mat- 
thias Bornyus and wife. For a little more 
than one year, the congregation met for 
worship at the schoolhouse, where the 
organization tock place, but as their numbers 
increased, a larger place of meeting became 


gathered 


a necessity, and a bnilding was erected in 
the year 1871, about half mile north of the 
village. This house was used for seven years, 
when the chureh decided to move their 
organization to the town, and a new building 
was accordingly erected in the year 1579. 
This house is frame, will seat about 200 
persons, and cost the congregation some 
$2,000. Since its organization this church 
has had the following pastors in the order 
named: Nev. Tanner served one year, and 
was succeeded by Rev. Charles Ghelert, who 
looked after the spiritual wants of the con- 
gregation three years, and was in turn 
followed by Rev. F. H. Miller; Miller 
remained one year, as also did his successor, 
Rey. Georgo Heiden; Henry Brinkmeier was 


pastor three years; Rev. William Simon 
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preached three years; Rev. J. P. Wilhelme 
two years; Rev. Charles Ghelert again took 
charge of the chureh in 188], and has 
preached for the congregation ever since. 
There are at present about thirty-two 
members. Edward Meyer is Superintendent 
of the Sunday school, which is one of the 
most flourishing in the place. 

St. Mary’s Roman Catholic Church of 
Shumway was organized in the year 1879 
with of about twenty-six 
families, at a place called Blue Point, one 
mile west of the village. A committee was 
appointed by the organizatiou to determine 
on a place of building, aud after much dis- 
cussion, it was finally agreed to erect a house 


a membership 


at Shumway, which was accordingly done in 
the fall of the same year. This building isa 


fine frame structure, 30x60 feet, well 
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furnished and finished, and cost about $38,000 
to complete it. Father Bonifacius was the 
first pastor of the church, and remained but 
one year, working hard during that time to 
build up the congregation, and much of the 
present prosperity of the church is due to his 
labors. Rev. Franets Hasse succeeded, his 
pastorate extending over a period of little 
more than four years. The next pastor was 
Father Fulgencius, who ministered to the 
chureh one year and six months, and was 
succeeded in 1881 by the present pastor Rev, 
Norbert Wilhelme, a man universally es- 
teemed by all irrespective of church or creed, 
for his piety, learning and benevolence. 
Under his eare, the congregation has been 
considerably strengthened, and became one 


of the strung congregations in this diocese. 


(CBU JOD Be) DXOSOW IIE” 


MOCCASIN TOWNSHIP—-CONFIGURATION AND BOUNDARIES—STREAMS, 


SETTLEMENT — EARLY 


TIMBER, ETC.—PIONEER 


LIFE OF THE PEOPLE—AN INCIDENT—CHURCHES AND 


PREACHERS— THE FIRST SCHOOLHOUSE— SCHOOLS OF THE PRESENT — 
MOCCASIN VILLAGE—PLATTED—GENERAL BUSINESS OF THE PLACE. 


“Once upon a time life lay before me, 
Fresh as a story untold, 
Now so many years have traveled o’er- me, 
T and the story are old.” —Bushnell. 
ONG ago, one morning in May, a young 
man rode across the Jllinois prairies 
witha friend. They passed on over the bound- 
less expanse, far out of sight of any human 
habitation. Thousands of flowers bloomed 
around them everywhere, their beauty and 
fragrance surpassing all that they had ever 
dreamed of floral loveliness and perfume. 
It seemed as if the whole world had been 
converted into green grass, blue sky, bloom- 
ing flowers and glorious sunshine. The 


* By W. 1H. Perrin. 


scene was one that might have inspired the 
sweet ‘‘Southern’’ singer, when she sang—- 


‘Like gladsome gales on Orient seas 
With odors blown from isle and coast, 
From fragrant shores we felt the breeze 
That whispered of the Eden lost. 
‘‘We drank the balm of hidden flowers, 
Whose breath was nectar to the heart, 
Nor thought we then the rosy hours 
With life’s May dawn would soon depart.” 
Many people, bubbling over with poetical 
sentiment, have tried to describe the great 
prairies of the West, and to portray their 
feelings when first beholding them. No 
doubt they were “‘ grand and gorgeous” (the 
prairies, not the people who tried to describe 
them) in their pristine beauty before the set- 
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rare ¢ 


tler came to mar and destroy their beauty 
and loveliness, by turning things (literally) 
“upside down.’’ Whether or not the little 
scene noted at the begining of this chapter 
ocenrred in Moceasin Township ‘long ago,” 
when its territory was the undisputed posses- 
sion of the gopher and prairie wolf, it mat- 
ters not. We have the authority, however, 
of a gushing writer of the period, that it oc- 
curred somewhere in Illinois, and so we ap- 
ply it to this section, on the strength of its 
adaptability. Nearly all of the township is 
prairie, and generally level, but sufficiently 
undulating as to require no artificia) drain- 
age. The woodland is contignous to the 
water-courses, of which the principal are 
Moccasin and Wolf Creeks. These streams 
were named by the old pioneer, Griffin Tip- 
sword. When he first came to Moccasin 
Creek, he discovered a great many moccasin 
tracks, or human tracks, wearing moccasins, 
in the sand along its banks, hence, he called 
it Moccasin Creek. He named Wolf Creek 
in consequence of the great number of wolves 
that lived in the timber along the stream. 
Moccasin Creek flows east and west nearly 
through the center of the township. Little 
Moccasin flows in the same direction, bnt a 
mile or two farther north, passing near the 
village. Wolf Creek is in the northwest 
while Beech Creek. a mile or two 
south of Moccasin, rnns parallel with it. 
There are several other small and nameless 
streams laid down on the map. These water 


corner, 


courses afford an excellent system of irriga- 
tion and drainage, together with an abnnd- 
ance of stock water. 

The timber of Moccasin, which is incon- 
siderable in qnantity, is that common in this 
portion of the county, and consists princi 
pally of white oak, hickery, walnut, cotton- 
wood, sngar tree, elm, ete., ete. Moccasin is 
hounded north by Liberty Township, east by 


Summit Township, south by Mound Town- 
ship, west by Fayette County, and is desig- 
nated as the Congressional Township 8 
north, in Range 4 east, of the Third Princi- 
pal Meridian. 

The settlement of Moceasin Township is of 
a more modern date than many other portions 
of the connty. Being mostly prairie, the 
people did not ventnre ont upon the vast 


' plains, until crowded out by the increase of 


population. Even then, it was with many 
misgivings as to what the final result would 
be. But as the great army of pioneers con- 
tinued to come in, and the timber land was 
all taken up, they were forced to spread ont 
on the prairies for want of room. As soon 


' as their virtues were discovered, the prairies 


were then settled as rapidly as the timber 
had been before them. 

Although not settled as carly as some of 
the cther townships, yet it is not possible to 
say who was the first actual settler in what 
now forms Moccasin Township. The Tip- 
swords figured in this section, and Griftin, 
the pioneer and patriarch of the tribe, was, 
doubtless, the first white man who ever saw 
it, but from the best of our information he 
lived over in the present township of Liberty. 
When Moses Doty, still a respected citizen 
of the township, came here, in 1840, he fonnd 
already here the following settlers and their 
families, viz.: 8. R. Powell, Thomas Perry, 
John Seully, J. P. and Hiram Doty, Samnel 


Cunningham, Edward and Samuel Mahon, 


Jesse and Daniel Troxell, Lyman Pratt and 
Thomas Doty. All these came between 1530 
and 1840, most of them toward the end of 
the decade. 

Powell came from Tennessee, and settled 
on Moccasin Creek. He lived to be quite an 
old man, and died near the village of Dexter. 
He has two sons and three danghters stil] 
living in the county. Perry came from Ken- 
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tueky, and settled in the west part of the 


township. He is dead, but has a daughter 
Jiving here. He had several sons, but all of 
them, we believe, have moved further west. 
Senlly was an Irishman, born and reared in 
Ohio—that is, he was a native of Ireland, 
but brought up principally in Obio—from 
which State he emigrated to Illinois, and 
settled in this township. He was an en- 
ergetic, money-making man, and was fast 
growing rich when he died. He was buried 
on Wolf Creek, in the Tipsword graveyard. 
Cunningham also came from Ohio. After 
living here some years, he moved to the 
southern part of the State, where he died. 
The Troxells were likewise from Ohio. Jesse 
died on Wolf Greek many years ago. Daniel 
came here in 1839, and settled on Wolf Creek 
where he died about 1853-54. The Dotys, 
Pratt and Mahons, were all from the Buek- 
eye State—prolific land of “ Ohio statesmen.” 
J. P. and Hiram Doty both entered land on 
Moceasin Creek, and are both still living— 
J. E: in Missonri, and Hiram in Texas. 
They are brothers to Moses Doty. ‘Thomas, 
a cousin, came ont in 1539, and after remain- 
ing a few years returned to Ohio, where he 
died. Pratt settled on Moccasin, and after- 
ward moved back to Ohio, with Tom Doty. 
The Mahons came about 1838. Edward was 
a single man, and married Powell’s eldest 
daughter after he came here. He moved to 
Iowa, and died there, when the family came 


back, and are now living in the township; ' 


Samuel died here, and his family moved back 
to Ohio. 

Moses Doty, to whose intelligence and vivid 
recollection of early times we are indebted for 
much of the history of this neighborhood, came 
to Ilinois in 1840, and settled in the present 
township of Moccasin. There were but few 
people then in Effingham County, and, in- 
deed, the county itself had not completed its 


first decade as an organized and independent 
community. Mr. Doty says, he stopped and 
fed his team where the city of Effingham 
now stands, and all around it was apparently 
a wilderness. An old man, of the name of 
Slover, had a cabin there, a few rods east of 
the railroad depot. His son-in-law, Jim 
Cartwright, lived with him, and there was 
not another habitation in sight. Mr. Doty 
has been a resident of the county for over 
forty years, and ‘has seen -it grow up, as it 
were, from a handful of struggling pioneers 
He knew 
old Ewington in its palmy days; was well 
acquainted with old Freemanton when it was 
known, far and wide, as the hardest hole in 
Southern Illinois, when it could get away 
with more “rot-gut” whisky and scare up 
more fights than any other place of its size 
in the wide world. He knew Tipsword 
well, has heard Boleyjack preach, and was 
with Ben Campbell the day he died; and of 
the early history of the county, few now 
living know more of it, or can tell it better. 
Among other early settlers who came in 
1840, were Joshua and Jonathan Bodkinus and 
Joseph Doty, all from Ohio. The first two 
mentioned were cousins, and after remaining 
a few years, they, with Joseph Doty, moved 
back to Ohio. From this time on, the settle- 
ments grew rapidly, and settlers came in such 


to a rich and prosperous connty. 


numbers as to render it impossible to keep 
track of them. Their efforts in reducing a 
wilderness, and subjecting it to the uses and 
benefits of man, are seen to-day in the elegant 
homes and productive farms of the township. 

This state of wealth and prosperity was 
not attained without labor and toil. The 
forests bad to be felled (for the first settlers 
all located in the timber), the ground cleared, 
fenced and planted, and crops raised upon 
which to sustain life; clothing had to be 
manufactured, and this was no small job, as 
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there were no stores in the conntry. And if 
there had been, there was no money to buy | 
elothing or other Inxuries of life. The | 
clothing was coarse, and was manufactured 
by the good wife and her daughters at home. 
The cloth from which it was made was also 
manufactured at home, and the materia] from 
which the cloth was made likewise of home 
production, and was either flax or wool or 
both. This seems to us, who can step intoa 
a store, and for a few dollars, buy an entire 
wardrobe for either male or female, a hard 
life, and had the majority of our young ladies 
of the present day to depend upon their own 
exertions in the matter of dress, as did their 
grandmothers, no doubt many of them would 
have to fall back to mother Eve's system of 
But years have 
brought ample remuneration for the dangers 


millinery. the passing 
and hardships borne in the early times. 
Many incidents and anecdotes of the early 
times might be related of every portion of 
We 
will give one, however, which occurred in 


the county, but space will not permit. 


Moceasin, and shows how the people of the 
township are disposed to deal out jnstice to 
evil-doers. It is related of a couple of 
citizens, who, after partaking rather freely 
of ritle whisky, finally got into a drunken 
row. In the melee one of them caught the 
other, pushed him down in a chair, and 
taking hold of his whiskers, pulled his head 
over the back of the chair, and seizing a 
“ease-knife,” swore he would eut his —— 
throat. He drew the knife across the man’s 
neck, and the only reason that he did not cut 
his throat from ear to car was because the 
knife was too dull. His intention was good 
to do a first-class job in that line. In the 
meantime, the wife of one of the combatants 
interfered and succeeded in preventing 
perhaps a murder. When the facts became 
known, the would-be mnrderer was arrested 


and taken before a magistrate for trial. 
That dignitary was not thoronghly read up 
in criminal Jaw, and instead of making out a 
ease of “assault with intent to kill,” ho 
impaneled a jury of twolve men, and tried 
the fellow for murder. After hearing the 
evidence, the jury brought in a verdict of 
guilty, but set no punishment. The question 
then arose as to what to do with the prisoner, 
when a happy thought entered the head of 
some one, to take him to Effingham. This 
was done, and the legal snarl was straight- 
ened out. 

The pioneers of Moccasin Township took 
an early interest in education, and established 
schools as soon as there were children enough 
to support them. It is not known now who 
taught the first school in the township. The 
first schoolhouse was built in the edge of the 
timber on Moccasin Creek, and was a, small 
log cabin. Samuel Mahon was one of the first 
teachers to occupy it, but it is not thought 
that he was the first teacher in the settlement. 
The township is well supplied with schools 
and schoolhouses at the present day. 

The first preacher remembered in this 
section was Boleyjack. Mr. Doty says that 
the first time he attended church after he 
came here, as he approached the meeting he 
saw Boleyjack sitting on an old log by the 
roadside tieing on his shoes with hickory- 
bark. He was bare-headed, and his hair, 
which was unkempt and uneombed, was full 
of feathers and down, and upon the whole, 
the old fellow looked as little like a preacher 
The first meetings were held at 
the people’s cabins, and in warm weather in 


as possible. 


the groves. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church standing 
on Section 17 was the first church built in 
the township. It was erected about the year 
1854.55, at a cost of some $800, and is a 
plain frame building. It is a rather strong 
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and vigorous chureh, and supports a flourish. | northwest quarter of Section 16, of Moccasin 


ing school. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church Sonth, 
on Section 8, abont a half mile west of the 
village, was built in 1868-69. It is a neat 
frame building, and its society is flourishing. 
Rey. Mr. Loe is the present. pastor. 
Sunday school is maintained. 

The German Methodist Church is located 
on Section 24, near the railroad. It is a 
handsome and substantial frame building, 
and was erected about 1871-72. It is strong 
numerically, and keeps np a good Sunday 
school. 


There is a station or shipping point on the | 
' Hotz, bnt has been discontinned. 


Wabash Railroad at this church, but noth- 
ing like a towo or village; it is merely a 
shipping point, and no other business is ear- 
ried on than the shipping of grain and stock. 

The village of Moceasin, embracing thirty 
acres of ground, is situated on the southwest 
quarter of the southeast quarter, and the 
southeast quarter of the southwest quarter of 
Section 9; and the northeast quarter of the 


i) 


A good . 


| Township. It was surveyed by John Maguire, 


April 26, 1872, for Benjamin Jones, Joseph 
Yarnall and J. H. Miller, proprietors of the 
land. It was called Moccasin, which name 


| the township bears, and which was bestowed 


on the latter in memory of Moccasin Creek, 
the largest stream in this part of the 
county. 

Snook & Ross opened the first store in the 
village. Snook now lives in Altamont. J. 
P. Condo succeeded them in the mercantile 
My. Condo operates the only store 
He is also Postmaster. 
A store was carried on awhile by J. W. 
Myr. Hotz 
buys grain here for Minor & Jennings, of 


business. 
new in the place. 


Effingham, and does a large business in that 
line. 

The importance of the place may be thus 
stmmarized: One general store, one grain es- 
tablishment, two blacksmith shops, one post 
office, one schoolhonse, and probably a pop- 
ulation of twenty families. 
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BISHOP TOWNSITI[P—TOPOGRAPHY AND SURFACE FEATURES—COMING OF THE PIONEERS—THEIR 
HARD TIMES AND VICISSITUDES—TIIE EARLY IMPROVEMENTS IN LIVING-—-ROADS, MILLS, 


ETC.— SCHOOLS 


AND SCHOOLITOUSES — RELIGIOUS 


HISTORY —CIURCHES 


AND PREACIIERS—TUE VILLAGE OF ELLIOTTSTOWN, ETC, ETC. 


ISHOP TOWNSHIP lies in the eastern | 


part of Effingham County, and is bounded 
on the north, south and west, respectively, by 
the townships of St. Francis, Lucas and Wat- 
son, while its eastern boundary isJasperConnty. 
About three-fourths of the surface was origi- 
nally prairie, the rest brush and timber land. 
The timber was in little groves, often of con- 
siderable length, and along the water-courses 
the greater part of which has long since dis- 


* By G. N. Berry. 


appeared before the settler’s ax. The varie- 
ties consisted principally of walnut, hickory, 
sycamore, elm, ash, linden, a dense growth 
of underbrush and hazel. The prairie is 
mostly level, especially in the sonthern part, 
while in the north it is more undulating. The 
soil of the prairie is fertile, easily cultivated, 
and produces abundant crops, while the tim- 
ber-land is more of a clayey nature and thin in 
some places, yet by proper cultivation it re- 
turns fair crops for the labor bestowed upon it. 
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Wheat and corn are the staple products, 
though all other cereals common to this part 
of the country are raised more or less. Per- 
haps no better fruit-producing land can be 
fonnd in the county, and fruit culture is re- 
ceiving considerable attention, and is rapidly 
coming to the front as an important indus- 
iry. Large orchards are to be seen on almost 
every farm of any note, and the varieties of 
fruit are among the best produced in the 
country. It is as an agricultural district, 
and a great deal of attention has of late been 
given to eattle-raising. There are a goodly 
number of stock farms, where cau be seen 
blooded and imported stock. Farmers are 
fast learning that the improvement of their 
stock has become a safe investment, and con- 
siderable capital is expended annually in 
that direction. 

There are two creeks, namely, Bishop and 
Salt, that run through the township; the first 
rises in Section 1, and flows southwesterly 
about four miles, when it takes an abrupt 
turn almost due west until it leaves the town. 
ship. A branch of this creek has its source 
in Section 4, rnnning south and uniting with 
the main stream in Section 29. Salt Creek 
flows through the northwest corner of the 
township, and furnishes ample drainage and 
sufficient stock-water to that locality. These 
streams are small, and during the hot months 
of very dry seasons dry up altogether, but 
during the spring freshets they become 
raging torrents, oftentimes overflowing their 
banks and sweeping away fences, bridges, 
and everything else of a movable nature. 
Crops are sometimes severely injured by 
these overflows, whole fields of grain being 
frequently inundated and almost completely 
destroyéd. 

The settlement of Bishop dates from about 
the year 1837, at which time the first pioneer 
made his appearance and erected a little 


fx) 
~t 
a 


cabin in the timber, near the eastern part of 
of the township. This first settler was 
Samuel Bishop, after whom the township 
was named, but nothing definite concerning 
him could be learned. About this time, sev- 
eral squatters erected temporary habitations 
along the water-courses, but made no further 
improvements, spending all their time in 
hunting and trapping—a business which re- 
turned them a very fair profit, as the country 
at that time was full of game and fur-bearing 
animals. They remained but a short time, 
and left for the country further west, as soon 
as the permanent settlers began improving 
the lands. The next permanent settlement 
was made in the central part of the township, 
near the spot where the Catholic Church now 
stands, by a German, who came into the 
country about the year 1538. This man’s 
name was Christian Reamen. He came from 
Germany, and made this township his first 
stopping place, where he continued to reside 
until his death, in the year 1878. He was a 
man of quiet, unassuming ways; attended 
strictly to his own business, and, by dint of 
hard labor, reclaimed a large tract of land 
from its wild state. A man named Westen- 
dorf settled in the same vicinity one year 
later, and improved a smal] farm adjoining 
Reamen’s place. He was a German also, 
and left the “ fatherland” for the purpose of 
bettering his condition and securing a home 
for his children in tho New World. His 
hopes were realized beyond his expectations, 
as he, in time, became very wealthy, and 
owned mueh of the land that formerly sur- 
rounded his little claim, and which is now 


in possession of his two sons—George and 


Henry—highly respected citizens of the town- 
ship. These were the only settlements made 
up to the year 1842, That year was marked 
by the advent of Elias Layton, Theophilus 
Wilson, William White, and Thomas White— 
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all of whom came from Ohio, and were promi- 
nently identified with the early history of 
their respective communities. The first 
named entered a piece of timber land near 
Bishop Point, in the eastern part of the 
township, where he still lives., Wilson set- 
tled in the timber also, north of Layton’s 
place, and made the first improvements on 
the farm where William ‘Field now lives, to 
whom he sold it about twenty years ago and 
moved, to Missouri. He remained in Mis- 
souri but a short time, returning again to 
Effingham County and purchasing a farm in 
the neighboring township of Watson, where 
he died about ten years ago. Several repre- 
sentatives of this family still reside in the 
county. 

William White located a farm in the west- 
ern part of the township, in Section 30, 
where he lived for fifteen years, when he sold 
the place and purchased a tract of land near 
Bishop Point, which was his home as long as 
he remained in the county. White was a 
noted character in the community, and was 
well known all over this and the adjoining 
county of Jasper. A very giant im stature, 
and endowed with the strength of a Hercules, 
he was universally feared by all, as he was 
in the habit of drinking a great deal and, 
when under the influence of the ardent, his 
passions were easily aroused, and nothing 
suited his fiery disposition better than a knock 
down. His neighbors, knowing his peculiar 
weakness (or strength), and having ample 
cause to fear his gigantic strength, were care- 
ful on such occasions to let him severely 
alone. Woe to the Iuckless fellow who re- 
plied to any of his insulting gibes, as he was 
sure to resent it in a manner that the offense 
was never repeated. Hospitality was a trait 
which he cultivated; anybody applying to 
him for food or shelter was never turned 
away from his door. The little brown jug 


was always trotted out, and a guest could 
offer him no deeper insult than to refuse to 
drink, which he looked upon as a breach of 
hospitality. The guest was told, very de- 
cidedly, to choose which he preferred—a 
drink or a sound thrashing; and the red-eya 
was generally taken in preference to the 
pummeling, which all knew meant nothing 
less than a mashed head and broken bones. 
During the last years of his life, he became 
very dissipated. and when working on his 
farm kept a jug of whisky at each end of the 
field, and between the two, which he managed 
to drain before night, became so gloriously 
patriotic that his wife had to go on a regular 
hunt for him every day and pilot his tottering 
steps home. His death oceurred a number 
of years ago. Thomas White was a brother 
of William, and, though not so rough a 
character, his name cannot be placed in the 
calendar of saints by any means. He was, 
like his brother, a man of great physical pow- 
ers, and prided himself upon his strength, 
which was remarkable. He settled near 
Bishop Point, and for a uumber of years 
engaged in the practice of medicine, belong- 
ing, as he often said, to the school of com- 
mon sense, and was one of the very few who 
graduated from their institutions. His medi- 
cines were digged from the earth, scraped 
from the bark of trees and boiled from their 
leaves, and when old and stubborn cases of 
malaria, then so prevalent in the country, 
baffled the effects of his botanic remedies, 
recourse was had to charms, signs, ete., which 
generally effected (?) the desired eure. He 
left the township a number of years ago, and 
moved to a place ealled Island Grove, in 
Jasper County. 

Joseph Melson, John Tedrick, Isaiah Wall 
and aman by the name of Armstrong were 
residents of the township as early as the year 
1844. The first named came from Ohio and 
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settled near Bishop Point ona farm which is 
present in possession of his widow. Tedrick 
eotered land in Section 27, where he still 
lives at an advanced age. He originally 
came from Maryland and emigrated to Indi- 
ana when that part of the country was on the 
outskirts of civilization. His farm in this 
township is a model in the way of improve- 
ments, and the family are in affluent cirenm- 
stances. Wall came from Ohio and improved 
a farm in Section 27, which he sold shorily 
afterward and with his family moved to 
Posey County, Ind. Armstrong located 
in Section 27 also, und was the first preacher 
in the township, He held religious services 
at a number of places in this and the ad- 
joining settlements, but never organized any 
society. 
for the saying that his preaching and praetice 


His neighbors are held responsible 


did not always harmonize, but his advice 
to his congregations, if not exactly Script- 
ural was, to say the least, plausible, and 
savored very much of good sense, i.e. ‘* Don’t 
do as Armstrong does, but do as Armstrong 
tells you.” He appears to have been a great 
hunter, and nothing gave him more delight 
than rambling through the woods in quest of 
the game, and so great was his love for the 
sport that he often earried his gun with him 
to chureh, and after preaching a long dis- 
course on the “‘sinfulness of sin,’ and the 
necessity of keeping the Sabbath holy, would 
go to the woods, spend the rest of the day at 
his favorite pastime and return at night well 
loaded with the fruits of his day’s sport. At 
one time, while hunting along Salt Creek, 
night overtook him in the woods. The 
wolves, which were then plenty, gave him 
chase and soon overtook him, when he turned 
and shot two of them. This served as a 
check until he could load his gun, when an- 
other one was killed. His dog, in the mean- 
time, was not idle, but rushed into the pack 


and was very soon overpowered and killed. 
Seeing his dog eaten up alive before his 
eyes, Armstrong elubbed his gun and made 
an onslaught on the fierce beasts, which at 
once turned upon him. Now 
struggle for life, and many of the wolves bit. 
the dust before the vigorous blows of the 


eusued a 


gun, but being almost tired ont, his savage 
enemies had the advantage, as others kept 
coming up all the time and joined in the 
fray. 
by some parties who lived not very far away, 
and after fighting for almost an hour, ho 


Armstrong’s cries for help were heard 


was rescued. The wolves, seeing the other 
men coming, quit their intended victim and 
seampered away. Armstrong received sev- 
eral ugly gashes on the legs, arms and about 
the face and had his clothing almost stripped 
Roland Childs was a pio- 
neer of Bishop, having come into the town- 
ship about the year 1846. 


from his body. 


The place where 


‘he located is in Section 28, and is at present 


owned by Henry Smith. 

The Fields were a prominent family of this 
township, and have been identified with all 
movements calculated to advance its material 
prosperity. Aimbrose Field, father of Will- 
jam and Dr. Field, located in Section 31 
about the year 1847. He came to this part 
of the country from Edgar County, to which 
plaee he moved from the State of Kentucky 
when Illinois was in the infancy of its exist- 
ence. He died in tho year 1855, a victim to 
the cholera, which raged through the country 
at that time. The place where he settled is 
owned and occupied by Andrew Bogart. Dr. 
Field, one of the first physicians in the 
southern part of the county, came with his 
father from Edgar County and engaged in 
the business of schoo} teaching, prosecuting 
his medical studies in the meantime. He 
entered a piece of land in Section 30, on 
which he moved and made some improve- 
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ments, but his practice increased so rapidly 


| 


ticle of fuod, deer being so numerous as to 


that le was compelled to quit farming alto- cause great injury to the crops, and hence 


gether and devote his whole attention to his 
profession. He resides in the village of El- 
liottstown and has a large and remunerative 
practice. Samuel Field located near Bishop 
Point, where he still resides. John W. Field 
purchased land near the village of Elliotts- 
town, which is still in his possession, He is 


at present Justice of the Peace, an office . 


which he has acceptably filled for several 
years. The foregoing list comprises the 
most prominent settlers of the township down 
to the year 1848, though there may be others 
entitled to a mention whose names we were 
unable to learn. Since 1848, the influx of 
population has been steady and constant; the 
land has all been taken up and improved; 
good roads have been established through- 
Comfortable, and in some 
cases, elegant farm residences have taken the 


out the township. 


places of the primitive pole cabin and board 
shanty. Villages have been laid out, schools 
established, neat schoolhonses erected at 
proper intervals, commodious temples of 
worship built, and everything bespeaks the 
prosperity with which the citizens of this 
part of the county are blessed. 

Life in this country forty years ago was en- 
tirely different from what it is to-day. In 
nothing are the manners and customs of the 
people similar to those who first introduced 
civilization into the Western wilds. The 
dwellings, clothing, diet, social customs, in 
fact, everything, has undergone a total revo- 
lution, and it is a difficult task to give our 
youth anything like a just idea of the manner 
in which their fathers lived and prospered in 
the days when the country was a wilderness. 
Game of all kinds then infested the woods 
and prairies, and furnished the table of the 
early settler a plentiful supply of fresh meat. 


Venison was no rarity, but was a staple ar- 


were killed even when not needed for food. 

The first mill in the township was a very 
diminutive affair, operated by horse-power, 
and erected by Mr. Armstrong, an early 
settler, near his place of residence in the 
southern part of the township. The grind- 
ing apparatus rested on a large oak stump 
that had been smoothed off for the purpose, 
and was covered by a rude shed, the frame 
work of which consisted of four forked poles 
stuck in the ground, on. which rested the 
roof. The mill ground very slow, but made 
a fair article of meal, and was extensively 
patronized by the citizens of this and neigh- 
boring townships. It was in operation about 
ten years, and did a great deal of business for 
a mill of its capacity. Dr. White erected a 
small horse mill shortly after he came to the 
township at Bishop Point, which was in 
operation about fifteen years. It was a 
decided improvement on the first named, 
having better machinery, ground faster, and 
made a better article of flour and meal. It 
was kept running day and night for some 
time, people often coming many miles with 
their grists, and remaining two days, and 
sometimes longer before their turns came for 
Both of those old mills disap- 
peared long since, and not a vestige of either 
remains to mark the spots where they stood. 
No other flouring mills were builtin Bishop 
uutil the year 1871, when a man by name of 
Lambert erected one in the western part of 
the township. This was a combination mill, 
operated by steam, and did a flourishing 
business for several years. It was torn down 
in the spring of 1852, aud moved to the town 
of Wheeler, where it is at preseut in opera- 
tion. 

The first electio-, in which the early 
settlers of this township participated, took 


grinding. 


Zag 


place in the year 1848, and was held at the 
residence of Levi Jacobs, au early settler whe 
came into the county abeut ten years 
previous. The number of votes cast was not 
large, ner all confined to Bishop, as the 
county was at that time made up of precincts. 
The township has been strongly Democratic 
ever since its organization, giving that ticket, 
at the last Presidential election, 100 
majority. 

The cause of education received the early 
attention of the pioneers of Bishop, and 
to-day its fruits may be seen in the intelli- 
gence and culture of the descendants of the 
early and honest settlers. Though in the first 
settlement there were a great many influences 
that worked against the development of a 
general system of edueation—neighborhoods 
were thinly settled, money scarce, and people 
generally poor, no schoolhouses, no public 
fned, no trained and qualified teachers, no 
books, and nothing of the present system was 
at the hands of the pioneers—yet they 
organized schools, their children were taught, 
and grew to manhood and to years, wiser 
and more learned than their venerable sires. 
The date of the first school in Bishop Town- 
ship was not learned, nor the name of the 
first teacher. A school was tanght near 
Bishop Point, at an early day, by Samuel 
Field, a man who threw a great deal of 
enthusiasm into his profession, and gave his 
patrons universal satisfaction. A neat brick 
house was built at the Point in 1853, i. 
which the first public school in the township 
was taught hy Mr. Field the same year; he 
was afterward followed by James Gillen- 
waters, who was among the successful 
teachers of the township. He taught here 
several years, and was untiring in his efforts 
to bring the schools up to a high standard of 
excellence. 


over 


There are at present five frame 
schoolhouses in the township, well furnished. 
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The wages paid teachers in Bishop average 
from $20 to $40 per month, which all con- 
cede to be much too low, as first class teachers 
cannot be procured at such figures. The 
people are fast realizing that a few dollars 
per month in a good teacher’s salary is not at 
all to be considered or compared to a poor 
schoo] in the hands of a cheap, but incompe- 
tent instructor. There are in addition to the 
public schools of the township, two parochial 
schools, under the control of the Lutherans 
and Catholics respectively, both of which are 
reputed in flourishing condition. 

The first religious services in Bishop were 
conducted by Elder Stephen A. Williams, a 
pioneer preacher of Union Township, at 
private residences and at schoolhonses. He 
was a member of the Christian Church, or, as 
“New 
Lights,” and organized the first society of 
that denomination in the connty. The Meth- 
odists held services threughont the township 
during its early history, but never had a 
The southern and 
western parts of the township were settled 
principally by Germans, the majority of 
whom are connected with the Catholic and 
Lutheran Churches, each denomination hay- 
ing a flourishing congregation near the 
village of Dieterich. 

St. Aloysius Roman Catholic Church dates 
its history from the year 185), at which time 
a meeting was called for the purpose of tak- 
ing steps toward the erection of a house of 
worship. It was decided at this meeting to 
erect a temporary frame structure, and a so- 
liciting committee was appointed which soon 


they are more commonly known, 


permanent organization. 


succeeded in raising several hundred dollars, 
when an order arrived from Bishop Junker 
to either build a substantial edifice, suitable 
for a house of God, or none at all. This or- 
der served as a check on the building, and 


no further efforts were made in that direction 
P 
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until the year 1865, when the present honse 
was erected. ; 

It is a fine brick edifice, 40x60 feet, and 
cost, when completed and furnished, the sum 
of $7,000. In the fall of 1865, Rev. Kroeger 
held the first services in the new building 
with great pomp and ceremony. The first 
regular pastor was Father Nazarias, who had 
charge of the church but a few weeks. 
Father Mauritius, at that time rector of St. 
Joseph’s College, was next appointed pastor, 
and succeeded during his pastorate in paying 
off the greater amount of the church’s in- 
debtedness. Fathers Aloysius, Chrisosto- 
mus, Eustachius, Clementinus and Mareus 
have had charge of the congregation at dif- 
ferent times, 

Twenty families comprised the original 
membership, which has since increased until 
there are now 350 active members belonging 


to the church, and it is considered one of the | 


most flourishing parishes in the diocese of 
Alton. 

The necessity of having a denominational 
school south of Salt Creek had long been 
felt by the Catholic families living here, as 
the distance to the nearest school, Teutopolis, 
was too great to he traveled by the children 
of the neighborhood. Forty acres of ground 
were purchased for school purposes, in the 
year 1852, and a suitable log house erected. 
Mr. Hulls was the first teacher, in which 
capacity he served until the year 1854. 
From 1854 until 1868, the following teachers 
successfully taught one term: Repking, 
Nieuaher, Borgman, Klinkhammer, Wern- 
sing (the present County Treasurer), Peters, 
Ackersmann, Gottesleben and Baltenweck. 
In 1863, Mr. Heimeier taught with great suc- 
cess, and continned with the school until 
1872. C. H. Guithues was then appointed 
and followed his vocation until 1$880, when 
he resigned, and was sueceeded by his son, 


Theodore Guithues, who still holds the posi- 
tion. A new building was erected in the 
year 1877, a short distance from the log 
structure. It is built of brick, cost $1,000, 
and is in every respect a model of neatness 
aud comfort. At present there are sixty 
children attending the school. 

St. John’s Lutheran Church was organized 
in the year 1860, by Rev. Mr. Dickman, with 
a membership of abont fifteen families. The 
schoolhouse northeast of Elliottstown served 
as a meeting place, until their first house of 
worship was erected. Their present neat ed- 
ifice was built in the year 1876, at a cost of 
$1,600. There are now about forty commu- 
nicants connected with the church. The 
present Trustees are H. Helmbrecht, G. 
Gerth and J. Woltmein. Rev. G. Wagner is 
the pastor nowin charge. A parochial school 
was established the same time the church 
was built, and has been in suecesstul opera- 
tion ever since. They have a good house, 
and the average attendance is about sixty pu- 
pils. The different pastors have had charge 
of the school as instructors. 

The Village of Elliotlstown.—This town 
dates its history from June 17, 1854, at 
which time the ground was surveyed into 


| lots by County Surveyor R. A. Howard, for 


Smith Elliott, proprietor of the land. An 
addition was made to the original plat a few 
years afterward of a number of lots lying 
south of the main street in Lucas Township. 
A short time after the survey was made, sey- 
eral dwellings and business houses were in 
process of erection. There were a couple of 
buildings on the town site before the ground 
was platted, belonging to Dr. L. J. Field 
and E. A. Elliott. The former stood on the 
corner now occupied by George Dye’s hotel, 
and was used for the threefold purpose of 
dwelling, doctor ‘‘shop’’ and post office. 
The last named is still standing and was 
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formerly used as a dwelling and storeroom. 
Tt is at present occupied by Mrs. Higgins as 
a residence. The post office had been estab- 
lished at this point several years before the 
town was laid out, with Dr. Field as Post- 
master, a position he held for over seventeen 
years. It was not on any regular route, and 
the proceeds of the office were supposed to 
be sufficient to pay for carrying the mail. 
Sometimes, however, pay from this source 
fell short and the deficiency had to be made 
up from private means of the Postmaster, 
who in this way lost over $60 during his 
term of office. About the time the town was 
contemplated, a storehouse was built and 
stocked with a miscellaneous assortment of 
merchandise by Robert Evans, who, for some 
two years, did a very handsome little business, 
which served as a good advertisement for the 
place. A second store building was erected 
about the year 1854 by John Marble, who 
kept a general line of merchandise, with a 
barrel of ‘*Old Johnson County’’ to make 
He continued his 
business but one year, when he disposed of 
his stock and moved into St. Francis Town- 
ship. The building was afterward torn down 
and removed toa place east of Teutopolis, 
where it is still standing. About 1855, H. 
1. Smith started a third store, which was 
kept in the house where Mrs. Higgins now 
lives, and for a while carried on a good 
trade. Dr. Field kept a store in one room 
of his residence for two years, which he op- 
erated in connection with his medical prac- 
tice. The latter having grown to so consid- 
erable extent, and finding he could not do 
his mercantile business justice without in- 
terfering with his profession, he closed out 
his stock, after having sold goods for two 
years. Since the town started, the following 
firms have done business here at different in- 
tervals: Sloan & Barr, William Hunter, 


his variety complete. 
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Lloyd & Kennedy, Lloyd & Wilds, Sloan 
& Floyd, George Dye, W. H. Hyden, F. 
B. Schooley. The business of the town is 
represented at present by Merry & Sons, 
who keep avery fine store, with a stock of 
goods representing a cash value of perhaps 
$2,700. George Dye keeps a drug store and 
handles a line of groceries also. He is the 
good-natured proprietor of the only hotel in 
place, a good one by the way, and we mean 
no reflection on him when we call his place 
the ‘‘Dye’’ House. Dr. Field was the first 
physician in the town. Drs. Abbott, Hughes, 
Sloan, Johnson, Lesseur, Shindle and Lara- 
bee have at different times during the town’s 
history ministered to the afflicted of the vil- 
lage and surrounding county. Dr. T. J. 
Dunn, a son-in-law of Dr. Field and a regu- 
larly graduated M. D., is at present located 
here and is gaining a large and lucrative 
practice. The first blacksmith shop in the 
village was built by John V. Bail, in the 
year 1855. He worked at his trade here for 
two years, when he sold his shop and moved to 
the village of Watson, where he has been 
ever since. A shop is run at present by 
John Dye. G. W. Baty built a steam flour- 
ing and saw mill combined, in the year 1854, 
and operated it about five years, when he 


sold it to a Mr. Patterson. The mill 
blew up a short time after Patterson 
purchased it, killing him instantly, and 


tearing the mill to shreds. Nobody else 
was hurt, though several had very narrow 
escapes. A steam saw mill was operated in the 
village several years, by Samuel Field, but 
at present there areno mills or manufactur- 
ing establishments of any kind in the place. 
There were in the village during its days of 
infancy several saloons—ginshops, sample 
rooms, or, to be more explicit, *‘hell-holes,” 
which had a demoralizing effect upon the 
town and entire community, and gave the 


24 


place a bad reputation abroad. These can- 
cers were removed a number of years ago, 
and fortunately for the good sense, intelli- 


gence and morality of the citizens, nothing of | 


the kind has been permitted since. A man 
named Jim Green finally kept whisky by the 
barrel, which he retailed from his residence, 
causing the better disposed citizens a great 
dea] of annoyance, but all their efforts to 
induce him to quit the business were fruit- 
less. During the progress of a great temper- 
ance revival which took the country by storm, 
some parties thought they could further the 
cause by destroying Green’s whisky barrel, 
and accordingly went to work with that object 
in view. The barrel was kept in his smoke- 
house, as they supposed, right over the well, 
at least they had seen cerfain parties go there 
for the purpose of sampling the ‘“ creature.” 
Fired by the holiness of their mission, these 
cold water disciples crept cautiously up to the 
barre] one night. and after placing their sen- 
tinels on the watch, in order to insure safety, 
proceeded to bore a hole in the cask which 
contained the hated poison. The hole was 
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first schools in the township ; H. B. Kepley, 
now ne of the leading lawyers of Effing- 
ham, and W. B. Hannawalt. The old house 
was replaced in 1874 by the present building, 
which was erected at a cost of about $500. 
The first school in this house was taught by 
Dr. T. J. Dunn. Present teacher is Mr, J. 
M. Brittun who has an interesting school of 
about fifty pupils. 

The Baptist Church is the oldest religious 
society in Elliottstown, and was organized 


| by an ecclesiastical council which convened 


- Elliott, March 27, 1852. 


/G. W. Bareus and Stephen Blair. 


for that purpose at the residence of Smith 
The principal actors 
in the organization were Elders J. H. Larkin, 
At this 
meeting, articles of faith were adopted, rules 
of order accepted, and the following names 
enrolled as members: Smith Elhott, Emily 
Elliott, L. J. Field, Frances Field, George 
Baty, Mary E. Baty, John B. Strife, Elizabeth 
Field, Margaret Arnold, Isaac MeCroom and 
William Gordon. Of this number but two 
or three are now living in the village. The 


_ little congregation held their first meetings 


bored, but fearing detection the templars did | 


not wait to see the result, but went to their 
respective homes, cheered no doubt by approv- 
ing consciences for the part they had taken 
in the great work for humanity. The next 
morning the entire contents of Mrs. Green’s 
brand new barrel of soft soap was found in 
the well, and nobody knew who bored the 
hole. 

The first school in Elliottstown was taught 
by John Russ. He began in the fall of 1856 
and continued three months. The house in 
which this term was taught was a small frame 
building erected for the purpose, and was 
the only house of the kind in the town for 
eighteen years. Among the different teach- 
ers who tanght in this building were the fol- 
lowing: Samuel Field, who kept one of the 


| ferent intervals, for twenty years. 


at Elliott’s residence for one year, when the 
schoolhouse was secured for that purpose, 
and used as a place of worship until the year 
1858. Their present handsome and conven- 
lent edifice was erected in that year, at a cost 
of $2,000. The house is frame, dimensions 
forty by sixty feet, and will comfortably seat 
over three’ hundred people. Elder G. W. 
Bareus was called to act as pastor at the first 
meeting, and served in that capacity, at dif- 
He was a 
man universally respected for his piety, and 
did as much if not more than any other 
pastor toward building the congregation 
and leading the members toward the higher 
life. He is now a resident of Kansas, where 
he moved in the spring of 1882. Of the 
other pastors who ministered to the church 
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were Revs. Reed, Patton and Chris, and 
others. In the early days of its history, the 
church was a strong organization, and was 
greatly strengthened by numerous revivals, 
during the progress of which many were 
converted and their names enrolled on the 
church records. There have been over one 
hundred members at different times, but 
maany have died and others moved away until 


now there are but about forty names on the | 


church books. 
for some time past, and a general decay seems 
to have fastened itself upon the once flourish- 
ing society. 

The Christian Chureh of Elliottstown was 
organized in 1566, by Elder Henry Vandooser, 


There has been no preaching 


with a membership of twelve or fifteen per- 
sons. The organization was effected at the 
schoolhouse, where for two years their sery- 
ices were held, when the use of the Baptist 
Church was secured, where the congregation 
The 
church grew prosperons, and its membership 
The members 
united as one in their social and religious 


met for worship two years longer. 
increased very rapidly. 


relations, and six years had searcely passed 
from the date of their organization, when 
they found themselves sufficiently strong to 
Their 
building is a convenient and comfortable 


build a house of worship of their own. 


frame structure, and represents a capital of 
abont 31,500. Elder Thomas Wall was the 
first pastor, and served one year. His sue- 
cessor was Elder Barlow Higgins, who re- 
mained with the congregation the same length 
of time as his predecessor, and was followed 


by the present pastor, William Gordon, of | 


Watson, who is now on his fifth year’s work 
with the church. The present membership 
is about seventy. The elders of the church 
are Barlow Higgins, Jesse Melson, F. B. 
Schooley and Wilfred Fields. Deacons: 
John Dye, George Dye and William Layton. 


The Trustees are John and Goorge Dye and 
Frank Poe. A Sabbath school, numbering 
some eighty or a hundred pupils, is among 
the most interesting and progressive features 
of the church. F. B. Schooley is the Super- 
intendent, and also one of the earnest workers 
of the congregation. 

Delia Lodge, No. 525, A., F. & A. M., 
was organized at the village of Winterrowd. in 
Lucas Township, in 1867, and the organiza- 
tion moved to this place a couple of years 
later. The charter was granted by Jerome 
R. Gorin, at that time Grand Master of the 
State, and the following names appear as 
charter members: Phenis Palmer, R. G. 
Scott, C.-M. Seott, Washington Winterrowd, 
John C. Palmer, David Palmer, L. G. 
Field, David C. Kershner, John A. Barr, 
George W. Sloan, B. L. Palmer, Andrew 
Wiles, J. W. Hourigan and Waymack Merry. 
First officers were, Phenis Palmer; W. M.; 
R. G. Scott, 5. W.; and W. Winterrowd, J. W. 
The several offices are filled at present by F. 


are | B. Schooley, W. M.; J. F. Poynter, S. W.; 


F. J. Wood, J. W.; George Dye, Treasurer; 
T. J. Dunn, Secretary; J. W. Fields, S. D.; 
W. H. Davis, J. D.; W. H. Poynter, Chaplain; 
Waymack Morry and L. J. Field, Stewards, 
and J. Treese, Tiler. The lodge is in good 
working order, and has some twenty-one or 
twenty-two members. Their meetings are held 
in a very fair hall that is owned by the lodge. 

The little village of Dieterich, or Dieterichs- 


| burg, is situated in the northwest corner of 


the township, on Section 13, and was laid out 
by M. Dieterich, who owned the land. It was 
surveyed by C. A. Van Allen, County Sar- 
veyor, January 5, 1881. This town is an 
outgrowth of the Springfield, Ethingham & 
South-Hastern Railroad, which was recently 
completed through this part of the county 
and which has given new stimulus to the 
agricultural interest of this township, by 
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bringing good grain markets to the people’s 
doors. There are at this station, three ware- 
houses, operated by Jennings & Minor, M. 
Dieterich and M. V. Parks. Their business 
has largely increased during the past year, 
and at no other small point in the county 
were as many bushels of wheat handled in 


1581 and 1882. The place boasts two stores, 


which are kept by James Prather and Henry | 
Habing; two blacksmith shops, where John © 


Sonnenberg and William Richards work at 
their trades: two brick yards are in sne- 
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cessful operation, by Habing & Field, and 
several new honses will soon be erected. 
John Richards was the first Postmaster, hav 
ing ‘been appointed when the office was 
established, in the year 1881. The office is 
now kept by Dr. Chapman. 

A village called Graceville was surveyed 
and platted February 5, 1881, by C. A. Van 
Allen, Connty Surveyor, for John Grace, 
owner of the land. It ocenpies a portion of 
vround in Section 13, joining Dieterich, and 
both places go by the latter name. 


ADDENDUM.—Biography received too late for insertion in proper place. 


WEILER & MEYER, dealers in clothing, 
gents’ furnishing goods. hats, shoes and trunks, 


ove door north of Zimmerman & Snyder, , 
Herman WEILER was born in Ott- 


Altamont. 


weiler, Rhine Province, Prussia, June 13, 1855. 
Max Mrver was born in Hamburg, Germany, 
November 10, 1859. The above firm commenced 
business in Altamont Febrnary 15, 1883. 
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EPRING HAS Ch Y EMD DOUGLAS TOWNSHIP. 


CHRISTIAN ALT, Sr., farmer, P.O. Effing- 
ham, was born, in 1822, in Germany, son of 
Christian and Katharina (Bechtholdt) Alt, na- 
tives also of Germany; he was a farmer, and 
died in St. Clair County, this State, in 1853; 
she died January 3, 1S74, in this eounty; they 
were the purents of two children, both boys. 
Our subject received his edueation in Germany. 
Ife was married, in St. Cluir County, this State, 
September 22, 1853, to Anna Maria Seharth, 
born in Germany, danghter of Adam and Eliza 
Scharth, natives also of Germany. Mr. and 
Mrs. Alt have eight children—John, Christian, 
WJenry, Louisa, Fritz, Katharina, Caroline and 
Wilhelm. Three of the boys are married. Our 
subject came to this county in October, 1865, 
and has since resided here. Ie was a miller 
up to 1880, sinee which year his oldest son has 
run the mill, although our subject still holds an 
interest in it. lle is a member of the Lutheran 
Church, and in politics is a Democrat. 

CHRISTIAN ALT, Jr., expressman, Hffing- 
ham, was born in St. Clair County, this State, 
Jan. 25, 1857, son of Christian and Anna Maria 
(Scharth) Alt, natives of Germany, are farmers 
and are living in this county; they are the par- 
ents of eight children. Our subject reecived his 
education in his native county, and also in 
Effingham. He was married, in Effingham, 
June 24, 1879, to Miss Mary Koester, born 
February 19, 1860, in Germany, danghter of 


Conrad and Christina (Ritterborn) Koester, na 
tives also of Germany, and are living, he in 
Effingham and she in Germany. Our subject 
worked in his father’s mill,and in 1872. went 
into the employ of A. Sewart, in a general 
store. We afterward worked in several other 
stores, and December 1, 1881, he entered the 
employ of H. G. Habing, who is agent for the 
Adams and Pacifie Express Companies, and 
also for the Wabash Railroad, the work per- 
taining to the latter oflice of which our subject 
has charge. Mr. Alt is a member of the Luther- 
an Chureh, and is Independent in polities. 
JOHN ALT, miller, Ettingham, was born in 
St. Clair County, IL, February 14, 1852, son of 
John and Mary (Scharth) Alt. Ue was thirteen 
years of age, when his parents removed to this 
county and settled in Effingham, and our sub- 
ject engaged tn farming until he was eighteen. 
His stepfather bought the Old City Mills about 
1866. About 1870, our subject entered his 
present mill, and remained five years, when he 
took a general Western tour, stopping in Cali- 
fornia for one anda half years. He returned 
in November, 1876, and in the spring of 
1877, bought an interest in the City Mills, and 
has run them ever since, increasing its capacity 
and improving its machinery. Its present ca- 
pacity is seventy barrels perday. Vlour is man- 
ufactured by the new process, and the mill turns 
uot several brands—a “Patent,” “Straight,” 
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“Gold Dust” and “No. 1.’ They do a mer- 
ehant and exehange business, and the produets 
of the mill find sale in the local market. The 
firm name is John Alt & Co., our subject being 
in partnership with his step-father, Christian 
Alt. The City Mills burned in 1868, and were 
rebuilt in 1869 at a cost of $10,000. 


Livismar | 


three-story frame, 35x50, with engine-room at- — 


taehed; engine is thirty-five horse power, and 
the mill require altogether five men. Subject 
was married. in October, 1877, to Miss Letitia 
Wade, of Effingham. They have oneson, Mr. 
Alt’s father died in St. Clair County, this State, 
when he (subject) was eleven months old. 

CHARLES O. ANDERSON, merehant, Ef 
finghain, son of Enoch Anderson. was born in 
Shelby County, Til, January 3, 1862. He 
served one year as elerk in Chicago, JIl., and 
two years with Kversman & Speck. He eame 
to Effingham City when three years of age, and 
has been raised and edueated in the publie 
sehools. He bought the eonfectionery and res- 
taurant of W. H. Duddleston in September, 
1882, and has sinee eondueted the business 
under the firm name of C. O. Anderson & Co., 
near the post offiee, earrying a full line of 
eonfeetionery, fine fruits and oysters and ice 
eream, in their respective seasons. His parents 
were both natives of Sweden, and came to 
the United States in 1861. 

JONATILAN A. ARNOLD, teacher, Effing- 
ham, was born in Jasper County, Ill, Novem- 
ber 8, 1845. He was edueated in the publie 
sehools of his native eounty, and attended one 
year at St. Joseph’s College, Teutopolis, this 
eounty. He eame to this eonnty in 1863, and 
elerked in a store in Teutopolis for Venemann 
& Co. for four years, and afterward three years 
in Kitingham for Van Norman Bros. About 
1871, he began teaehing in Liberty Township, 
this eounty,and has been teaehing about seven 
months per year in the. county ever sinee. In 
December, 1881, he was appointed Snperin- 
tendent of Schools of this county to serve an 


interim between two terms of one year. He 
received the nomination at the Demoeratie 
primary, in April, 1882, for the same offiee for 
a term of fonr years. He had served as Chair- 
man of the Board of Supervisors for three 
years when appointed, and had served as Super- 
visor for several years in Banner Township. 

K. AUSTIN, dairyman, P. O. Effingham, was 
born August 29, 1842, in Haneoek County, IL, 
son of Seneeaand Julia (Burnett) Austin, he, 
born in 1798, in Orwell, Vt., was a lawyer, 
editor and farmer, and died in Effingham, in 
May, 1880; she, born in Dayton, Ohio, August 
29, 1812, and died May 8, 1873, in Delhi, Ohio. 
They were the parents of four ehildren. Our 
subjeet reeeived his edueation in Campbell 
County, Ky. He was a farmer in early life, 
also taught school, and learned the painter’s 
trade. He was married in Campbell County, 
Ky., October 17, 1861, to Miss Susan L. Winter. 
born in Cineinnati, Ohio, November 23, 1841; 
daughter of William and Naney J. Winter, he 
a native of Nngland, and she of Kentueky, 
both born in 1798. Ma. and Mrs. Austin have 
nine ehildren+-Harry B., Charles, Cornelia, 
Frank G., William, Gustavus, Calvin, Julia and 
rertrude. Our subject eame to Illinois in 1862, 
and resided for three years in Jasper County. 
lle then eame to this county and worked at 
the painter’s trade for two years. He then 
purehased sixty-five aeres of land near the 


| town, and now has 105 aeres, on whieh he has 


a dairy, market garden and a good orehard. 
Mr. Austin is a member of the Presbyterian 
Chureh, and in polities is a Repnbliean. 

HON. WILLIAM HU. BARLOW, attorney 
at law, Effingham City, was born in Munford- 
ville, Hart Co., Ky., July 26,1839. At the age 
of twelve, he came with his parents to Charles- 
ton, IIl., where he lived until 1868. He was 
edueated in the publie schools, and spent abont 
two years in Kenyon College, before entering the 
army. In July, 1861, he enlisted in Company 
H, Fifty-ninth Illinois Infantry, and went ont 
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as private. In July, 1862, he was promoted to 
Assistant Quartermaster, with the rank of Cap- 
tain of volunteers, and was in the Missouri 
Department until the latter part of 1862, join- 


ing Gen. Sherman, at Memphis, Tenn., in De- . 


cember, 1862, and served for some years on 
Logan's statf, and was with that army in its 
various changes, and was on Gen. Sherman’s 


staff during the last six months of the war. | 


After the war closed, in July, 1865, he was 
ordered to the sex coast, where he remained 
until October following, when he was ordered 
to Florida, as Chief Quartermaster of the State, 
with headqnarters at Tallahassee; and January, 
1866, was ordered to Fort Garland, Colorado, 
and was mustered out of service by special 
order from the War Pepartment, No. 550, 
November 13, 1866, being the last of the volun- 
teer officers of Army of Tennessee mustered 
ont. On being discharged, Mr. Barlow went 
immediately to the Law Department of the 
University of Michigan at Ann Arbor, from 


which he graduated March 25, 1868, and came 
to Effingham on the 20th of May following, 
and was admitted to the bar in April, 1868, at 
Charleston, I]. Tle has been in active practice 
of his profession here ever since. July 20, 
1868, he formed a law partnership with Benson 
and Virgil Wood, which lasted until November 
1, 1875, and has since been alone. He was 
Chairman of the Republican Connty Central 
Committee in 1S70, and in 1871 was appointed 
United States Assessor for the Eleventh Dis- 
trict of Mlinois, and held that office until it was 
abolished. IIe was 2 member of the Repub- 
lican State Central Committee of Mlinois from 


1870 to 1878, and was a delegate from the 


Fifteenth Congressional District of Illinois to 
the National Republican Convention, at Chica- 
go, in 1880, and was one of the famous “ 300.” 
Ile was the late Republican nominee for 
Congress in the Seventeenth Congressional Dis- 
trict of Illinois. We was married, March 11, 
1869, at Green Castle, Ind., to Miss Ella Allen. 


They had one child. now deceased. — Eis father, 
John P. Barlow, was born in Virginia, removed 
to Kentucky when a boy, and resided in Mart 
County until 1853, engaged in merchandising. 
He came to Charleston, Dl, in 1853, and re- 
sided there until 1869, when he came to Effing- 
ham, and is now living with subject in his 
seventy-seventh year. 

H. BECKMANN, furniture, Effingham, was 
born in Germany January 6, 1838, son of Bern- 
hard and Mary (Brinck) Beckmann, natives 
also of Germany; he, born in 1780, and died in 
his native country in 1840; she, born in 1783, 
and is still living in Germany. They had fonr 
children, two sons and two daughters. Our 
subject received his schooling in his native land, 
where he also learned the carpenter’s trade. 
He came to the United States in the fall of 
1868, coming to this county, where he has since 
resided. He was married, November 5, 1868, 
in Effingham, to Miss Caroline Bussemeyer, 
born in Germany in 1843, daughter of Heury 
and Mary (Meckman) Bussemeyer, natives sso 
of Germany. Mr. and Mrs. Beckmann have 
had five children, four of whom are living— 
Bernhard, Augusta, Mary and Clara. During 
the years 1861, 1862 and 1863, our subject was 
in the German Army, a member of the Thirty- 
ninth Fusileers. In 1866, he was in the Aus- 
trian war, and was engaged in the battles of 
Schatienburg and Hammelburg, and two other 
minor engagements. Mr. Beckmann has been 
in the furniture and nndertaking business for 
four years, aud bas a good stock of goods. He 
is a member of the Catholic Church, and in 
politics is a Democrat. 

EZRA WW. BISHOP, merchant, Effingham 
City, was born in Hardy County, now West 
Virginia, February 10, 1837. He came with 
his parents to this county when in his fifth 
year. They first settled in Summit Township, 
at Blue Point, where the father opened a farm 
and resided there about three years, and then 
removed to Freemanton, a village on the old \ 
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National Road, where he kept a small store 
and praeticed medieine. Our subject grew up 
in the village, und went to one of the delapi- 
dated schools of that day about three months 
in winter, and, at fifteen, began teaming and 
hauling produce to St. Louis, and brought mer- 
chandise back. His father brought the first 
steam-mill to the county, which he located at 
Fremanton about 1851 or 1852. It was both 
a grist and saw mill, and a earding machine 
being attached to it also. After the mill eame, 
our subject hauled logs and eord wood until 
about 1855 or 1856, when the mill was sold. 


He remained on the farm until of age, and | 


continued farming for himself until the 
war broke out. He came to Effingham in 
1863, and. in 1865, he began elerking with A. 
Stewart, and continued as salesman and book- 
keeper with him for fourteen years, and, in 
March, 1880, opened a dry goods store for him- 
self on Jefferson street, where he has since 
done a successful business. His father, Jacob 
Bishop, was born in Virginia, but spent his 
early life in Ohio, where he married Sarah 
Hook, of Licking County, that State. He 
came to Kitingham County October 1, 1841, 
where he passed the remainder of his days. 
He died in 1868. in his fifty-ninth year. 
was the father of eleven children—John W. 
(a firmer in this eounty), Ezra H. (subject), 
Melissa C. (wife of Joseph Young, of this 
county), and Sophronia E. (wite of Jolin Kelker, 
of Pueblo, Colo). Our subjeet’s father studied 
medicine in Ohio, with a view to self-improve- 
ment, and, after eoming here, without any in- 


Knetingen, Canton Argau, Switzerland, and 


was born November [3, 1831. He is a son 


_of John Blattner, who was born in 1797, in 


Switzerland, his occupation that of a tailor; 
eame to the United States in 1834, and died 
in Madison County, Ill, Anna Blatiner, the 
mother of our subject, was born in 1804, in 
Canton Argau, Switzerland, and died in 
Highland, Madison Co., Ill. There are thir- 


' teen ehildren in the family, seven of whom 


» MU, 


Mr. Blattner went to school 
only a part of three months, in Highland, 
He is mainly seif-educated. He eame 
to the United States in 1834. He first land- 
ed in New York, then went to St. Louis. 
From there he went to Madison County, III. 
He worked on a farm there till he was nine- 
teen yearsof age. when he learned the black- 
smith’s trade in Highland, Ill., where he was 
married, June 6, 1$504, to Miss Anna Keaser, 
who first beheld the light of the world in 


are now living. 


‘ Switzerland. in February, 1828. She is a 


Tle , 


daughter of John and Barbara Keaser, both 
of whom were born in Switzerland. Mr. 
Blattner has one daughter, named Barbara, 
born in 1855, in Highland, Il]. She was 
married to Mr. Albert Gravenhorst, whose 
father is the editor of the German paper 
Imown as the Effingham Volksblaé. Mr. 
Blattner enlisted in the Second Missouri In- 


. fantry, Company K, May 19, 1861. He was 
in the battles of Booneville, Mo.; Wilson 


tention of practicing, was drawn into a large ’ 


practice. 
enme, but was quite suecessful. lle and his 
family were Methodists, and he was for many 
years a local preacher. 

SAMUEL BLATTNER, Effingham City. 
Prominently identitied among the business 


He had but little means when he’ 


Creek, Pea Ridge, Shiloh, Corinth, Perry- 
ville and Stone River, where he was wound- 
ed, and after that he served in the Invalid 
Corps, doing provost duty in New York State 
until he was diseharged, September 10, 1864. 
In religion, our subject is a Lutheran; also 
an old Jeffersonian Democrat. After the 
war, Mr. Blattner eame to Edgewood, Effing- 
ham County, in whieh place he went into the 


men of this place is the gentleman whose | liquor business, which he continued after 


name heads this sketch. Ho is a native of | eoming to Effingham, IL, in 1878. 


He 
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draws a pension, and was at one time a 
Trustee in Edgewood. 

JOSHUA BRADLEY, marble dealer, Effing- 
ham, was born in Jackson County, Tll., Octo- 
ber 10, 1823; came to Mfliingham County in 
April, 1843; bought an improved tract of land 
of John G. McCann in Section 29, in what is 
now Summit Township, aud still owned by 
subject. He paid $150 tor the improvement 
and afterward entered it at different times until 
he acquired 180 acres. Subject devoted his 
attention to farming until 1858, when he re- 
moved .to Kitlingham and engaged in stone- 
work. 
in Jackson County, Ill, and made tombstones 
there, and subject learned that business. In 
1846, he began making and furnishing grave- 
stones out of sandstone, and some are still 
standing at Freemanton and Ewington which 
are in good condition after thirty-six years of 
exposure. Ife quarried the stone, some on 
Coon Creek, Mound Township, and dressed 
them himself; also, made grindstones when 
they were desired; worked at this in the fall, 
also worked on the stone-work of the Illinois 
Central, In 1858 moved to Effingham and 
remained until 1861, when he went back to his 
farm until [864, when he again came to Effing- 
ham and engaged in the marble business, con- 
tinuing here until! 1868, when he moved his 
stock to his farm and carried on marble busi- 
ness and farming until 1875, when he removed 
to Altamont and established a business in con- 
nection with his son John TI. Bradley, and 
continued there until February 1877, when he 
again went baek to the farm and remained 
there for two years. In the fall of 1879, he re-* 
moved to Effingham where he had tormed a 
partnership with James A. Flack and Daniel 
Safford, and has since continued the marble 
works on Main and Mailroad streets, under 
the firm name of Bradley, Flack & Saf- 
ford. Mr. Bradley attends to the outside | 
business of the firm and the remaining part- 


His father was a stone-cutter and mason 


uf 


ner’s attend to the shop interests. The father 
of our subject, James H. Bradley, was born in 
North Carolina and raised in Middle Tennes- 
see, and came to Illinois about 1818, settling 
with his father in Jackson County. He mar- 
ried Miss Martha Hughes, danghter of James 
Hughes, She was born in Randolph County, 
in the Territory of Illinois, in October 15, 1804. 
She was raised three miles northeast of Kas- 
kaskia, and was acquainted with all of the 
principal Indians in that part of the State. 
James Hughes came with some of his family 
from Kentucky abont the beginning of the 
century. From Reynolds’ History of THinois, 
we learn that James Hughes taught an evening 
school, which brought ex-Gov. Reynolds and 
other young men from five miles around in 
that vicinity to prepare for college. James 
Hughes was a Major dnring the war of 1812 
and the Indian troubles in ranger service. One 
of his sons held all of the principal offices in 
Randolph County. Mother of snbject died at 
the age of forty-one in Jackson County, and 
his father died in Jackson on his homestead 
in Bradley Township in 1866. He served as 
Justice of the Peace for about twelve years, 
and had seven sons and seven daughters, five 
of whom are now living. Subject was married 
in March, 1843, to Mrs. Matilda S. Flack, widow 
of Milton Flack, by whom she had one son, 
James A, Flack, now a partner in present firm. 


| Tlis father was born on the Four Mill Prairie, 


in Perry County, Ul, where his father had 
settled in pioneer times. Mrs. Bradley was 
the daughter of Andrew Bourland, who died 
at Vandalia, where he was Justice of the Peace 
and Postmaster at Vandalia, Tl, at the time of 
his death in 1842. Snhject has fonr sons and 
two daughters by his marriage, one daughter 
and one son dead. Those living are: Ben- 
jamin F., of Effingham; Joshua F., of Bon- 
ham, Texas; John H., of #ferre Hante, and 
Mary V., wife of A. J. Gloyd, of Williams- 
ville, THI. 
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WILLIAM 8S. BRADLEY, tie contractor, 
Effingham, was born in Wilson Connty, Tenn., 
October 9, 1835. He was six years old when 
he came with his uncle, Morris Bradley, in 
1841, to this county. Ile rede behind his uncle 
on horseback from Tennessee, being eight days 
on the way. His uncle bought land in Mason 
Township, where he (uncle) resided until his 
death about 1876. Our subject grew upon the 
farm and lived with his uncle, going to school 
three miles distant, across the creek in 
Mason Township, near the side of the Wabash 
Chureh. He worked on a farm by the month 
until they began the construction of the Hlinois 
Central Railroad, on which he worked three 
years. He then bought new land and opened 
up a farm near Mason, and still owns land 
there. We farmed with good success until 
1875, when he began working in timber, and 
has been a tie contractor since, working from 
fifteen to twenty-five men for the last five years. 
His parents died when he was three years old, 
and they died abont six months apart, and he 
was cared for by an annt, until he came to 
this county. He was married, in 1857, to Miss 
Rowena Brockett, daughter of James Brockett, 
one of the first settlers of the county. They 
had two sons, both living. Mrs. Bradley diced 
September, 1871. Our subject was married a 
second time, February 7, 1876, to Miss Minerva 
Martin, daughter of Moses Martin. They have 
one danghter. 

THOMAS HU. BRAND, proprietor California 
House, Effingham, was born in Cambridge- 
shire, England, April 20, 1825. Me came 
to United States, in his fourteenth year with 
his older brother, and settled at Floyd Hiil, 
Oneida Co., N. Y., and lived with his brother 
there on a farm until 1849. In that year, he 
was sent by Emmonal Potter, of Floyd Hill, N. 
Y., to California—the contract was that Mr. 
Brand was to give Mr. Potter one-half of all 
he made in the mines for two years, and Mr. 
Potter to pay his passage except $50. Subject 


sailed around Cape Horn, and was 157 days 
from New York City: to San Francisco, Cal., 
ten days being spent in the port of Valparaiso, 
Chili. On his arrival, Mr. Brand worked in 
the mines for three years; and had acquired 
considerable money, but lost $1,800, ail 
he had, as did many others, as the vent- 
nre proved a failnre. They had to pay $2 
per pound for flour, and high prices for other 


things. At the end.of the two years, Mr. 
Brand had nothing, and the fourth year he 


engaged in the gardening business with James 
L. Halstead at Volcano, in Calaveras County, 
Cal. The gardening was a great success, and 
he sold potatoes at 50 cents per pound, and 
some hills contained eightcen pounds. Mr. 
Brand came home via the Nicaragua route in 
1853, and returned to his native county, and, 
although not legally or morally respousible to 
his benefactor, he paid his heirs $500, and stiil 
holds receipt for the same. In the spring of 
1853, Mr. Brand went to Rock County, Wis., 
where he bonght an improved farm of about 
seventy-five acres, which he sold to his brother 
in the fall of 1853, and having met James 
Baldwin, of Utica, N. Y., while in the mines, he 
was induced by a liberal offer by him to cross 
the plains California, and proceeded as far as 
Louis, when he gaye up the project and settled 
at Edwardsville, Ill, where he stopped for a 
short time, and then went to Clark County, 
Mo., where he bought and opened up a farin in 
1854, and remained there until the war broke 
out and by hard work was in good circum- 
stances. In 1861, he enlisted in the Seventh 
Missouri Cavalry nnder Col. Bishop, and 
served until he was discharged on account of 
disability. He sold his stock after his dis- 
charge, and removed hack to Edwardsville, IIL, 
and in 1864, he enlisted in the One Hundred 
and Fifticth Mlinois Volunteer Infantry under 
Col. Springer, and served until the close of the 
war, and returned to Edwardsville, Ill. Mr. 
Brand bought a farm in Madison County, HL, 
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which he condueted for some time. In 1869, 
he came to Effingham, ard leased the building 
now known as the © California House,” of Gil- , 
more & Watson, and afterward bought, and 
eonducted it as a restaurant for a time, and 
has run it as a hotel for many years. He has 
enlarged it until it has at present twenty-two 
rooms with dining-room, sample rooms and 
office. It has been run under the name of 
the California House for the past eight years. 
Mr. Brand came here in September, 1869, and, 
in October of that year, while trying to blow 
the soot out of the chimney with powder, it 
exploded in his face, putting out both of his 
eyes. Ile was married in 1853 in Oneida, N. 
Y., to Miss Harriet S$. Mason, of Flovd. N.Y. 
They have six children living, and four de- 
eeased. 

WILLIAM EDWIN BUCKNER, the oldest 
ehild of Josiah and Lorana (Henry) Buekner, 
was born in Larkinsburg Township, Clay Co., , 
IIL, September 24, 1856. Tis birthplace was 
known as the Joseph Henry farm, three-fourths 
of a mile from the present town of Edgewood, 
in Eftingham County. His parents lived on 
this place for one year, and then moved to Edge- 
wood, whieh was then just being built, in eon- 
sequenee of the Illinois Central Railroad, which 
was then, inthe year 1856, completed, when his 
father built the first house of this thriving little 
town. T[lis parents, after remaining here two | 
years, moved to the town of Mason, where they 
resided for two years more, when, in the fall of 
1860, they again removed to their former home 
in Clay County. They stayed here during the 
fall and winter of 1861, when, in the spring of 
1862, they moved back to Mason. At this time 
his father enlisted in the three-months’ serviee, 
subject to Lineoln’s first eall. Ue joined Col. 
W. A. L. Wallace's Eleventh Hlinois Volunteer 
Infantry, which afterward made itself famous on 
many a hard-fought field. His position was | 
second drummer, he being the first assistant to 
the famous James B. McQuillan; served out 


his time, and in the fall of 1862, went to White 
County and joined the Kighty-seventh Regiment, 
Col. John E. Whitney, uncle of our subjeet, as 
Drum Major. This regiment was afterward 
known as the Kighty-seventh Illinois. Now, 
for three years young William had fon, his prin- 
eipal amusement being to play the truant from 
school. tle went to school just when it pleased 
him, all the arguments to the contrary notwith- 
standing. THis time was spent while out of school 
in going to the creek to bathe, riding on the 
ears, feats at pugilism with his playmates, play- 
ing soldiers, and joining many an innocent band 
of young maranders on the various apple or- 
chards throughont the neighborhood. The or- 
chard belonging to good old “Granny Rutiner” 
escaped, the seeret being a huge mastiff which 
she kept at her house, and whose bark and fierce 
look at onee struck terror to the heart of the 
young Buckner. After the war was over, his 
father returned home, and in the spring of 1566, 
the family moved to a farm north o! Mason, 
where for most of the tine the subject of this 
sketel resided with his parents, until the spring 
of 1880, when he eame to Effingham and en- 
tered the oflice of Cooper & Gillmore, to com- 
plete his law studies, whieh had been commenced 
some four years prior to this time. Tis study 
of the law was begun in 1876 with the Hon. I. 
B. Kepley, with whom he studied for four or 
five months, when he went back to the farm. 
Here for the next few years was a struggle for 
him. Possessing a great desire to complete his 
law studies, he worked early and late, using all 
his spare time of mornings, noons-and evenings 
in study. It was during this time that he read 
over Blackstone, Kent and Parsons on Contracts. 
During the spring, summer, fall and winter of 
1878, he in this way read Parsons on Contracts 
three times. Varsons has always been his fav- 
orite law-writer. The winter of 1879 and 1880 
was spent in teaching the home district school 
at $25 per month. This money was nsed in 
helping to complete his law studies. He re- 
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mained in the oflice of Cooper & Gillmore until 
August, 1881, when, at Mount Vernon, IIl., he 
passed a successful examination before the Ap- 
pellate Court, and was admitted to the bar, he 
being one of the twenty-six out a class of thirty- 
four. After his admission, le settled in Van- 
dalia, where he remained for four months, re- 
turning to Effingham and opening an office in 
the Register Building in March, 1882. _ Ilis first 
ease in the circuit was the defense of three fel- 
lows tor highway robbery, in which he was nn- 
snecessful, the proof against them being so strong 
as to prevent an acquittal. His law reading 
has been quite extensive, Blackstone, Kent, 
Parsons on Contracts, Chitty, Gould and Ste- 
phen on Pleading, Greenleaf on Evidence, 
Bishop on Criminal Law, Story and Adams on 
Equity, Story on Equity Pleading, Reeves on 
Domestic Relation, Danille’s Chancery Practice, 
Washburn on Real Property, besides several 
minor works, many of them having been read 
and recited a nnmber of times. He cannot 
boast of a long line of royal ancestors. His 
grandfather, Philip Buckner, was a sturdy old 
Kentucky farmer, who moved to this county in 
1835. where our subject’s father, Josiah Buck- 
ner, was born, August 1, 1835, and who has 
since pursued the occupation of a farmer, till 


1881, when he removed to the city of Hffing- , 


ham, where he has since resided. His mother 
was Lorana Henry, the oldest daughter of 
Joseph Henry, who was a son of Elijah Henry, 
who also was a Kentucky farmer and black- 
smith, and who moved from Kentucky to Law- 
rence County, Ind., and thence to this State, in 


the latter part of the decade of 1840. or the be- | 


ginning of 1850. Elijah Henry is known and 
esteemed by many of the oldest citizens of this 
county for the many excellent varieties of 
fruit trees which his nursery at Mason contained. 
Many of the oldest and best orchards in this 
county were grown from the “ Henry Nursery.” 
Josiah Buckner and Lorana Henry were joined 
in the bonds of holy matrimony, in the city of 


\ 
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St. Lonis, May 4, 1855, for the simple and well- 
known reason that the paternal of Lorana ob- 
jected to Josiah paying his attentions to their 
danghter, much less allowing them to be mar- 
ried athome. But. like a great many marriages 
which have been contracted under similar dif- 
ficulties, the old folks relented, and clasped the 
yonng and happy couple to their bosoms on 
| their return home. The old gentleman at once 
| decided having Josiah to live on the farm with 
him, and started him in life as best he was able. 
Mrs. Buckner is a grand-daughter of the man 
who was Henry Clay’s blacksmith. Their 
union has been a happy one, being blessed by 
seven children —William K., Jemima J., Levi 
_L., Henry C., Franklin F., Philip O., Anrora. 
Of these, two—Jemima J. and Henry C.—passed 
away to that better and happier land in their 
infancy. 

HENRY E. BURBACH, saloon, Effingham, 
| was born on the River Rhine, town of Cologne, 
Prussia, December 2, 1835. His father’s name 
was Joseph Burbach. he was born in the same 
place about the year 1806. He now resides in 
Milwaukee. Ilis mother’s name, before mar- 
riage, was Catharine Bodden; she was also 
born in the same place in 1808; she died in 
1841, and was buried there. There were three 
children in the family, one boy and two girls. 
| Subject was educated at a common school. 
1854, while at the age of nineteen, he came with 
his parents to America, and settled with them 
in Milwaukee, where he learned the cooper trade. 
He worked at the bnsiness one year as a jour- 
neyman, and, in 1851, removed to New Bruns- 
wick; after a stay here from fall until spring, 
he went to St. Joe, Mo.; from there to New 
Orleans and St. Louis. He was married, in 
1864, to Miss Catharine Seamon, of Chicago. 
She was born in Prussia. Her father’s name 
was Michael Seamon, who was born in Prussia. 
Subject enlisted in Ninth Illinois Cavalry De- 
| cember 27, 1861; was promoted Orderly Ser- 


| geant, and served during the war, and, with 


In 
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the exception of a brief period, was with his 
regiment during all their marching and fight- 
ing. He was discharged December 9, 1864. 
His children are Lena, Kate, Margaret, 
Henry and Joseph. After his discharge from 
the service, he returned to Milwaukee, where, 
after a short stay, he went to Chicago, and en- 
gaged in keeping a boarding-house. Ile came 
to Ettingham in 1870. 

GEORGE BUSSK, farmer, P. O. Teutopolis, 
son of Gerhard and Maggie (Uphonse) Busse, 
was born in this county in 1851. Weis the 
fifth child of the family which consists of nine 
children, all born in Illinois except Henry, who 
was born in Ohio. ITlis father has always 
farmed, both in this and the old country (Ger- 
many). On arriving in America, he settled 
first in Cincinnati, Ohio, where he remained 
some six years; previous to his removal to IIli- 
nois, he had purchased forty acres through the 
colony agency, and, after his arrival, bonght 
sixty acres adjoining his first purchase. He 
came to America in 1834, and was married in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, in 1840. Mr. Busse, the sub- 
ject of this sketch, was married in Effingham 
County, in 1867, to Miss Mary Wesling, of the 
same county, but who was born in Cincinnati, 
Ohio. They have three children—Louie, llenry 
and Bidy. Mr. Busse was educated in Teu- 
topolis. He is a farmer by ocenpation. 

SAMUEL CAMPBELL, Inmber dealer, Ef- 
fingham, was born in Somerset, Perry Ca., Ohio, 
July 31, 1832. He was engaged in the grocery 
business before the war, beginning at sixteen 
years of age,and continued until 1862, when 
he joined the Army of the Cumberland, and 
was sutler for the Ninetieth Ohio Regiment 
until 1864, when he returned home and en- 
gaged in the hardware business in Somerset 
until 1871, when he removed to Effingham, 
where he has been engaged in the lumber and 
milling business ever since. In July, 1879, 
he located his present umber yards near the 


owned and conducted a saw and planing mill. 
He removed the saw-mill in May, 1882, to 
Watson Township, where he bought a tract of 
timber and is engaged in the manufacture of 
lumber for this market. The milling interest 
employs fourteen men. Our subject was mar- 
vied in 1854 to Miss Sarah Kulins, of Perry 
County, Ohio, They have three sons and six 
danghters living—Albert H., James V., Will- 
iam, Mary, Callie, Emma, Rosa, Laura and 
Mabel. ‘ 
WILLIAM BREWSTER COOPER, attor- 
ney, Liffngham, born in Plymouth, Mass., 
March 8, 1835, son of William R. and Eme- 
line (De Pallies) Cooper. His ancestor, Jo- 
seph Cooper, came over in the year 1640, from 
England. He was a farmer and weaver, who 
settled in Plymouth and married Elizabeth 
Brewster, daughter of Elder William Brew- 
ster, who came over in the Mayflower, and 
the original homestead of his is in posses- 
sion of his descendants by the Cooper family. 
Subject is the fourth generation from Joseph 
Cooper, and the fifth from Elder William 
Brewster. His paternal grandmother was 
Lucy Taylor, daughter of Lucy Standish, a 
descendant from Miles Standish, of the May- 
flower. For many generations the family 
were Whigs and Unitarians, and his father 
became an ardent Abolitionist, and a conduct- 
or on the “Underground Railroad.” Subject 
was the first Democrat in the family, and 
lived in the East until fifteen years old. He 
was prepared for the junior year in Harvard 
College in the private academy of Charles 
Burton, still teaching in Plymouth, Mass. 
He entered the senior class, and graduated 
in 1851, Of all the graduates from the 
founding of Harvard to 1851, Mr. Cooper 
was the youngest, except one other, and stood 
No. 15 
members. 


in a class of over one thousand 
After leaving school, he came 


track of the Vandalia line, near which he | West to Denmark, Iowa, then a small country 
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and site of a Congregational Church and | 


academy. Subject clerked in a store for 
a short time, and came to Illinois in the 
fall of 1852, and taught school that winter 
near Rushville, Schuyler Co., Il., and stud- 
ied law during that winter by personal effort, 
and was admitted to the bar at Canton, Mo., 
in May, 1853, and immediately afterward at 
Rushville, Dl. During the summer, 
taught the academy at Clayton, Il]., a Pres- 
byterian institution, and one of his pupils 
was Rev. Leonard W. King, afterward Pro- 
fessor of Juanguages in University of Vir- 
ginia. 
went to Salem, Iowa, where he located for 
practice, and got some legal work to do in 
surrounding country towns. He came from 
Salem directly to Ewington, this county, in 
May, 185-4, and began the practice of law as 
the partner of W. J. Stephenson, who shortly 
after removed to Clay County, IIl., the part- 
nership still existing. Mr. Cooper was but 
nineteea years old when he cawe, and at once 
took the lead, and gave to the Effingham bar 
its distinctive character. He was married, 
in December, 1855, to Miss Jane Iddings, of 
Salem, Iowa. There are two children (sons) 
living of that marriage, and three dead. The 
first wife died in November, 1865, and Mr. 
Cooper married, December 2, 1869, Miss Har- 
riet E. Leith, of Mason, this county, by 
which union there are two daughters and a 
son. Mr. Cooper brought the first printing 
press to the county, and started the Effing- 
ham Pioneer, printed at Ewington. He is 
Strongly Republican. 

SAMUEL CLARK, p'ystcian, Effingham 
City, was born in Piketon, Pike Co., Ohio, 
October 22, 1831, son of John and Abigail 
(Sumner) Clark, he, born in Cnmberland 
County, Ohio, in 1802, and died in Cinein- 
nati, Ohio, in 1851; she, born in Peacham, 


| 


he | 


At the expiration of term of school, he | 


“conservative Democrat, 
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hamlet of about three hundred people, | Caledonia Co., Vt., and died in Shelby Conn- 


ty, this State, in December, 1876. They 
were farmers, and the parents of nine chil- 
dren—four sons and five daughters. Our 
subject reeeived his early schooling in Ports- 
mouth, Ohio, and attended a course of study 
at the Rnsh Medical College, Chieayo, and 
also at the St. Louis Medical College, where 
he received his diploma. He was married, 
in Shelbyville, this State, February 2, 1858, 
to Miss Margia Harris, born in Shelbyville in 
May, 1837, daughter of David L. and Eliza- 
beth Harris. Mr. and Mrs. Clark have had 
four children, two of whom are living—Dora, 
now the wife of James T. Potter; and John 
D., a lawyer by profession, being a graduate 
of Eureka College, and the Bloomington (I11.) 
Law School. Onr subject has always fol. 
lowed his profession. He practiced abuut 
twenty years in Ramsey, this State, abont 
five years in Altamont, this county, and, Oc- 
tober 5, 1852, he came to Effingham, where 
he intends to reside in the future. He is at 
present editor of the Democrat, a weekly 
journal published at Ramsey, this State. He 
is also a partner in a general merchandise 
store on the corner of Jefferson and Front 
streets, in which a full stock of goods is con- 
stantly kept. In polities, the Doctor is a 
voting always for 
whom he considers the best man. 
ALANSON CROOKER, landlord, Effing- 
ham, was born in Delaware County, N. Y., 
iu September, 1812. He came to Lawrence- 
burg, Ind, when a young man, and there 
married Agnes Henrietta Craig, and, several 
years before the war, went to Nashville, 
Tenn.. where he lived twenty years, and 
while there his wife died, leaving four chil. 
dren—Jacob, Phillip, Mary and Alanson— 


the youngest being eight years old when the 


| mother died. 


The youngest son and daugh- 
ter came North, and were raised by Mrs. W. 
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H. Blakely, of this county, who was their 
aunt, Jacob and Phillip joined the Union 
army. Our subject married asecond time, 
in 1862, to Miss Sarah Staats, daughter of 
Hiram Staats, of Effingham County. Two 
children were born of this marriage, of whom 
one daughter is living. M2. Crooker par- 
chased of William H. Blakely his pioneer 
homestead in ald Ewington, which was said 
to be the first frame house built in the conn- 
ty. In this honse, after financial reverses 
in Nashville, Tenn., Mr. Crooker moved in 
1868, and lived there until April, 1851, when 
he moved to Effingham, and is now proprie- 
tor of the Tea Garden House on Banker 
street. 

PHILIP CROOKER, salesman, Effing- 
ham, was born in Lawrenceburg, Ind., in 
1844. When one year old, he was taken by 
his parents to Nashville, Tenn., where he 
lived until the breaking-out of the war, when 
he went North and enlisted at Lawrenceburg, 
Ind., in the Seventh Regiment Indiana Vol- 
nuteers, for three months, and re-enlisted for 
three years in the same regiment, and served 
until the expiration of his term of service, 
with Gen. James Shields, whose forces were 
consolidated with the Army of the Potomac, 
in the First Corps, and, after the death of 
Gen. Reynolds, at Gettysburg, became a part 
of the Fifth Corps. 
of Philippi, Winchester, Greenbrier and 
Spottsylvania Court House, and two days’ 
fight in Wilderness, and Cold Harbor, Fred- 
ericksburg, Chancellorsville and Gettysburg, 
where subject was taken prisoner and held 


four days, and recaptured, and the siege of . 


Petersburg, Va., and was discharged in Sep- 
tember, 1864, at Indianapolis, and was em- 
ployed as messenger for the Adams Express 
Company from Nashville to Chattanooga for 
one year. He went to St. Louis, Mo, and 
entered the police department, and became 


Subject was in battles | 
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Clerk in the Fourth District, and promoted 
to Clerk at police headquarters, and finally 
became Sergeant, headqnarters, at night. 
In December, 1872, he went to work for Sam- 
uel GC. Davis & Co., and was salesman in their 
dry goods house; also traveled in Southern 
Illinois until 1881, when he entered the em- 
ploy of A. T. Stewart & Co., of Chicago, re- 


‘maining six months, and, July 1, 1881, he 


went to work for William H. Kellogg & Co., 
of St. Lonis, Mo., and, July 1, 1882, he left 
the St. Louis house, since which time he has 
traveled for the main house of Charles P. 
Kellogg & Co.. of Chicago, for sale of 
clothing, in Illinois and has resided in 
Effingham since May, 1881. He lived in St. 
Louis from 1866 to 1881, where he was mar- 
ried, in 1870, to Miss Emily Rudolph, of St. 
Louis. 

WILLIAM CURSON, lumber - dealer, 
Effingham, was born in Lincolnshire, Eng- 
land, April 12, 1832. At the age of eight- 
een, he came to the United States, and his 
parents settled at Batavia, Clermont «Jo.. 
Ohio, where our subject served a three-years’ 
apprenticeship at the carpenter's trade, and 
then moved to Shelbyville, Ind. in 1554, 
and worked as a journeyman there for five 
years, then moved to Delphi, Carroll Com 
Ind, and began taking contracts there in 
1859, and moved to Illinois in 1866. He 
bought 160. acres of prairie land in Lucas 
Township, which he improved for a short 
time, when he came to Effingham, where he 
formed a partnership with his father in 1566, 


| and, under the style of Curson & Son, con- 


tractors and builders, continned until 1876, 
a period of ten years; put up the Presbyterian 
Church, two hotels at the railroad, and a 
large nuinber of business houses and resi- 
dences. The father died May 10, 1876, and 
our subject formed a partnership with his 
brother, J. A. Curson, under the firm name 
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of W. Curson & Bro., in May, 1876, and en- 
gaged in contracting and building, and at 
the same time established lumber-yards at the 
corner of Washington and Banker streets, 
where they keep all kinds of dressed Iumber 
and building materials. In April, 1882, he 
discontinued building, to devote his entire 
attention to the lumber trade, and, in May, 
1882, established another lumber-yard on 
Jefferson and Willow streets. Their yards 
are supplied from the Chicago markets and 
the pineries of Michigan and Alaoama. His 
father, Thomas Curson, was born in Lynn, 
England, in 1810; married Miss Maria Den- 
nis, of Lynn,and had three sons, of whom 
subject is the eldest. The father came to the 
United States in 1850, and settled at, Bata. 
via, Ohio. 
life. He was a Republican in polities, and 
served as Alderman in Delphi, Ind. Our 
subject served nnder the first call for three- 
months’ troops, in the Ninth Indiana Volnn- 
teer Infantry, and was also in the Forty-sec- 
ond Indiana in the pursuit of Morgan when 
on his famous raid. Mr. Curson is a Repub- 
lican, and served two terms—-1576-SO—as 
Alderman of Effingham from the First Ward. 
He was married, in 1861, to Miss Sarah EK. 
Wolfe, of Shelby County, Ind. They have 
seven children living. 

JOHN DAUB, produce merchant, Effing- 
ham, was born on the River Rhine, Prussia, 
Germany, January 19, 1829, son of Peter and 
Margaret (Fronetz) Danb, natives of Ger- 
many, he a farmer, born in 1789 and died in 
his native country; she born in 1802, and 
died near New York City in 1870. They 
were the parents of three children. Our 
subject received his education in his native 
country, and came to the United States May 
7, 1852, landing in New York. He traveled 
and worked in several States, and, in 1556, 
came to Waterloo, this State, and from there 


He followed carpentering all his | 
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to the Southern States, where he stayed till 
the breaking-out of the rebellion, when he 
returned to this State and settled in Prairie 
du Rocher, where he resided till 1868, when 
he came to Effingham, where he was married, 
April 12, 1869, to Miss Agatha Bussemeyer, 
born in Prussia, daughter of Henry and Mary 
(Meckman) Bussemeyer, natives of Germany, 
he born in 1797 and «lied in his native land 
in 1861; she born in 1800, and is etill living 
with her son. Mr. and Mrs. Daub have two 
children—Herman, born Angust 16, 1876; 
and Maggie, born November 24, 1878. Our 
subject has been engaged in the produce bus- 
iness nearly twenty years, and now has a 
large store. He is a member of the Catholic 
Church, and in polities is a Republican. 
CAPT. HENRY A. DENTON, saddler and 
harness manufacturer, Effingham, was born 
in Meade County, Ky., December 9, 1837. 
He learned the saddler’s trade at Branden- 
burg, iy., and worked with his brother there 
and at Owensboro, Ky. He enlisted, August 
12, 1862, in the Twelfth Kentucky Cavalry. 
He was elected First Lieutenant of Company 
C of that regiment, and promoted tothe Cap- 
taincy February +, 1863, and served till the 
close of the war, and was mustered out Au- 
gust 20, 1865. The Twelfth Kentucky was 
a part of Gen. Wolford’s Independent Bri- 
gads, and was in the pursuit of Morgan in 
Ohio and Indiana, and was in the East Ten- 
nesseo campaign under Gen. Burnside, and 
was attached to Stoneman's cavalry during 
the Georgia campaign, and were in a large 
number of battles, and in the Saltville raid. 
After the war, he came to Paris, I1L., in 1865, 
where he formed a partnership with his 
brother in the harness business, and contin- 
ued thereuntil 1881. He came to Effingham 
in October, 1881, and took charge of the 
present shop for Mr. Joe Partridge. The 
shop employs three hands. He was married, 
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September 19, 1871, to Miss 8. C. Partridge, | 
of Paris, Tl. They have one son living— 
Guy P.—and two deceased—lichard C. and | 
Joseph R. 

THOMAS DOBBS, farmer, P. O. Effing- 
ham, was born in Georgia, seven miles from 
Milledgeville, October 15, 1829. When three 
years of age, his parents removed to Tennes- 
see, remaining a year, and then, about 1833, 
moved to Shelbyville, Ill., where his father 
was engaged in blacksmithing until about 
the breaking-out of the Mexican war. Our — 
subject aided his father in:the shop, at blow- 
ing and striking, until he enlisted, in 1546, in 
Col. Nube’s First [linois Infantry, Company ! 
D, Capt. Reed, and went across the plains to 
Santa Fé, N. M. They were sixty days from 
Fort Leavenworth to Santa Fé, marched in file 
by the wagon trains, and suffered greatly from 
fatigue. They were ordered to join Gen. 
Scott, and reached Puebla, when peace was 
made. He was in the battle of Tous, where | 
he was wounded in the breast, THe then re- 
turned by the old Santa F'6 trail across the 
plains. After his return from the Mexican © 
war, he drove a stage from Collinsville to an 
Illinois town (now Kast St. Lonis) for about 
six years, on different routes. He next 
worked on a farm near Jacksonville, for Ju- 
lius Pratt, about four years. He was mar- 
ried at the age of twenty-five, and settled . 
near where Beecher City now is, in this 
county, where he engaged in farming, and | 
kept a grocery in Greenland till 1861. He 
raised a company, which was mustered into 
the Thirty-fifth Illinois Volunteer Infantry, 
July 3, 1861, and subject was elected Cap- 
tain of this company, which was Company 
Kk. In November, 1862, he was wounded at 
the battle of Pea Ridge, Ark.. by a cannon 
shot, in the leg, notwithstanding which he 
still remained with his company during the 
siege of Corinth, and going into the battle 


, of 1865. 


with a crutch and cane. He was also at 
Stone River and Perryville, Ky., after which 
his limb became so inflamed that he was com- 
pelled to resign. Of the 101 men that en- 


' listed in Company K, there were but sixteen 


mustered out at the close of the war. Nine- 
teen were killed and wounded at Pea Ridge, 
and all of the company received wounds but 
three. Capt. Dobbs returned home in No- 
vember, 1862, and, in the latter part of 1863, 
he raised a company for the 100-days service, 
and went out as its Captain. It was Com- 
pany D, of the One Hundred and Thirty-fifth 
Regiment, and he served with it until the 
expiration of its term, when the men were 
mustered out at Springfield. At the request 
of many citizens, he agreed to take charge of 
raising another company, to avoid the draft. 
He began on Saturday, and in ten days went 
out as Captain of this company, to Murfrees- 
boro, Tenn., where his company became a4 
part of the One Hundred and Fifty fourth 
Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and he was pro- 
moted in a short time to the rank of Major, 
and, soon after, commissioned Lieutenant 
Colonel of the One Hundred and Fifty-fourth 


 [inois, and remained incamp at Tullahoma, 


Tenn., until the close of the war, and was 
mustered out at Springfield, Il]., in the fall 
After the war, he settled perma- 
nently in Effingham, and was elected its City 
Marshalin 1866, and served in that capacity 
for eleven years until he was elected Sheriff, 
in 1876, and re-elected in 1875, serving four 
years as Sheriff of Effingham County. He 
retired from office in 1SS0, and has since been 
engaged in farming. He was married, first, 
to Elizabeth Miller, who died leaving one 
son. Peter, now a resident of Effingham. Our 
subject's second marriage was with Maggie 
Maxfield, who died leaving two daughters— 
Tuscombia and Savannah, both of whom 


are living. His third wife was a Miss 
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Green. They have but one daughter—Man- 
ilah. 

JOHN H. DUFFY, deceased, was born in 
County Dublin, Ireland, in 1829, son of Dan 
and Alice Mary (Rigney) Duffy, both born 
and died in Ireland. The father was a ba- 
ker 
his native country, and came to the United 
States in 1845, landing in New York, where 
be worked in a wholesale house. He was 
married, in St. Louis, Mo., February 3, 1855, 
to Miss Mary Marten, born January 7, 1835, 
in Blount County, Tenu., daughter of O. D. 
and Jane Marten, both born in the United 
States. Our subject worked most of his life 
on railroads. He was foreman on the Illinois 
Central, and also worked for the narrow 
gauge railroad, in whose employ he was at 
the time of his death, which oceurred Octo- 
ber 11, 18$1, in Mason, this county. He 
left a wife and seven children—Patrick Hen- 
ry, Sarah E., John R., Mary C.. Martha M.. 
Margueretta M. and Nancy Hilen. In polli- 
ties, our subject was a strong Democrat; was 
a member of the Gatholic Church, and also 
of the Masonite fraternity. Mrs. Duffy now 
keeps the St. Louis Hotel, situated on the 
southwest corner of the square, which offers 
first-class accommodations to all. 

GEORGE H. ENGBRING, merchant and 
banker, Effingham, was born in village of 
Epe, Prussia, April 27, 1525, where he was 
raised on a small farm, and followed farming 
there until 1847, when he came, via New Or- 
leans, to Cincinnati, Ohio, where he engaged 
in merchandising, and kepta grocery and no- 
tion store for twelve years. In the fall of 
1864, he came to Illinois and settled in 


Our subject received his schooling in | 
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first stores in Effingham was opened. Mr. 
Engbring keeps a general stock of goods, and 
conducts a good trade. September 1, 1581. 
he became a partner in the firm of Eversman. 
Wood & Engbring, which opened a private 
bank in Effingham, and his interest in the 
institution 1s represented by his son William. 


_ Mr. Engbring has been a member of the City 


Effingham, where he bought property, and, in | 


1867, established a general store, and, for 
the last ten years, has been located at the 
corner of Third and Washington streets, the 
old stand of John Mette, where one of the 


Council, and has served as Supervisor sever- 
al years. He is one of the Trustees of St. 
Anthony's Church and School. He was mar- 
ried, in Cincinnati, Ohio, September 2, 1856, 
to Catharine Bodker, of Cincinnati, born in 
Prussia, and who was the school-mate of onr 
subject in Prussia. They have five children 
—three sons and two daughters—Henry, a 
Professor of Philosophy in the Catholie Col- 
lege at Quiney, Ill.; William, clerk in the 
bank; John, Mary and Anna. 

DR. HENRY EVERSMAN, of Eversman, 
Wood & Engbring, bankers, Effingham, was 
born in Iburg, Hanover, Germany, February 
23, 1837, son of Francis F. and Charlotte 
(Tieren) Eversman, he a physician, born in 
Alfhausen, Hanover, Germany. in September, 
1807; she, in Osnabruck, Hanover, Germany, 
and is sixty-five years old—the father also 
living. They are the parents of three chil- 
dren. Our subject received his early educa- 
tion in the parochial schools of his native 
country and Cincinnati, Ohio, and afterward 
attended St. Navier’s College, of Cincinnati, 
for four years. and was also for three years a 
student in the Ohio Medical College of the 
same city. Healso read medicine with his 
father, and, on March 1, 1861, he was ap- 
pointed House Physician to Commercial Hos- 
pital, Cincinnati. In January. 1862, he was 
appointed, by President Lincoln, as Assistant 
Surgeon of Volunteers, becoming Surgeon 
after a service of six months. He was as- 
signed to staff and hospital duty at Lexington 
and Louisville, Ky., Cincinnati, Ohio, and 
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for the last nineteen months of his service he 
was Chief Medical Ofticer at Johnson's Isl- 
and. This was from February 1, 1864, to 
September 1, 1865, at which latter date he 
returned home, and came to Effingham, en- 
gaging in mereantile business, in which he 
continued until September 1, 1851, at which 
date he became a member of the firm of 
Eversman, Wood & Engbring. They opened 
a private bank on the latter date, which hus 
since been in successful operation, our sub- 
ject remaining one of the managing partners. 
Mr. Eversmun was married, October 23, 
1865, in Teutopolis, this county, to Miss 
Caroline Waschefort, born in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, and is thirty-six years of age. She is 
the daughter of John F. and Mary (Drees) 
Waschefort, natives of Germany. Mr. and 
Mrs. Eversman have four children—Louisa, 
Mary, Elizabeth and Henry. Our subject 
was Mayor of Effingham for two terms—1870 
-1871. He is a member of the Catholic 
Knights of America, and also of the Catholic 
Church. In polities, he is a Democrat. 
JOHN C. EVERSMAN, merchant, Effing- 
ham, was born in the city of Osnabruck, Han 
over, Germany, September 11, 1840. He 
was five years old when his parents came to 
Cincinnati, Ohio, where he lived until 1852. 
He left Cincinnati, Ohio, May 5, 1852, and 
arrived at Tentopolis, Ill., May 15, coming in 
wagons, The village of Teutopolis had then 
about ten houses, and Effingham was not laid 
out, having only two log cabins on the Na- 
tional roud. Our subject was educated in 
the publie schools at Teutopolis and Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, and at St. Louis University, in 
charge of the Jesuits, atid left school in 1859 


| 


to teach in the village, and continued for two | 


six-month terms. He then entered the em- 
ploy of Mr. Waschefort as a clerk in his 
store. He enlisted at the second ea}l for 
troops, in July 1, 1861, for three years, in 


| fantry. 


Company B, Highth Dlinois Volunteer In- 
He served with the regiment for 
eighteen months; was at Fort Henry, Fort 
Donelson, Shiloh and Corinth, and other 
battles. He went with his company to Holly 
Springs, Miss., when he was transferred, by 
order of Gen. Grant, to the Departinent of 
Ohio, and reported to his brother, Dr. Henry 
Eversman, and served in the medical depart- 
ment as Steward, stationed at Lexington, Ky., 
until his time expired. He was mustered out at 
Springfield in 1865, and returned to Teutop- 
olis, where he taught a term of school, then 
entered the employ of Mr. John F. Wasche- 
fort, as salesman in his store at Effingham, 
where he has remained ever since. He was 
elected City Clerk of Effingham in 1531, for 
He was also Chief of the Fire 
Departinent here for five years. He was 
married, in 1868, to Miss Franees Gibbons, 
of Paris, Ill. She was born in St. Johu. N. 
B., the daughter of an English sea Captain. 
Mr. and Mrs. Eversman have one son and 
ons daughter living, and one son and 


two years. 


a 
daughter died when young. 

GEORGE H. EWERS, merchant tailor, 
Effingham, was born in the town of Herz- 
lake, Hanover, Germany, December 5, 1S34. 
At the age of fifteen, he came, in compauy 
with his brother, to the United States, locat- 
ing at Cincinnati, Ohio. His father was a 
tailor in Germany, and our subject served a 
apprenticeship with him before 
coming. He worked at tailoring in Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, from June, 1850, to 1563, as a 
journeyman. In the latter year, he removed 
to Oldenburg, Ind., where he established a 
tailor shop, which he ran two and a half 
years, with good success, and he returned to 
Cincinnati, Ohio, remaining there until 1867. 


two-years 


| and theu came to Nffingham in June of that 


year, and opened a merchant tailoring estab- 


lishment on the north side of the public 
B 
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square, which he has conducted ever since, 
with good success. He employs three assist- 
ant journeymen, and carries a full line of 
foreign and domestic cloths and cassimeres, 
etc. He was murried, in Cincinnati, Ohio, 
in 1857, to Miss Agnes Moemke, of that city, 
and has four sons and two daughters living — 
Frank, Anna, Mary, Charles, John, Joseph. 

FRANK H. EWERS, Cashier Effingham 
Bank, Effingham, was born February 13, 
1860, in Cincinnati, Ohio. (See sketch of 
George H. Ewers.) He was educated in St. 
Joseph’s College, Tentopolis, Ill, which he 
left at the age of eighteen to assist his father 
in tailoring, and. in October, 1880, was ap- 
pointed Cashier of the Effingham Bank, 
where he stili remains. 

JOHN J. FELDHAKE, merchant, Effing- 
ham, was born in Douglas Township, Effing- 
ham County, August 15, 1850. He was 
yaised on a farm until twelve years of age. 
He began at the age of fifteen to learn the 
tinner’s trade, after which he entered a 
hardware store in Effingham, and clerked for 
one man seven years. He formed a partner- 
ship with his brother, the late Joseph Feld- 
hake, in May, 1873, and continued abont two 
years in the hardware trade, when he went to 


_ teen papers. 


Waco, McLennan Co., Texas, and opened a | 


hardware store, which he conducted five years, 
and then sold out to his brother Barney. and 
returned in January, 1880, and established 


himself in the present store, under the old | 


tirm name, but our subject is the sole pro- 
prietor. His business room is 100 feet deep 
and twenty-five feet in width, and includes a 
large stock of hardware, stoves and tinware, 
employing two men in tin shop, located in 
second story, and one as assistant in store. 
His father, Joseph Feldhake, was a native of 
Prussia, Germany. 

COL. JOSEPH W. FILLER, County 
Clerk, Effingham City, was born in Perry 
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County,Ohio, May 4, 1828. He entered the 
office of the Western Post at Somerset, Ohio, 
at the age of eleven, and at sixteen was a 
journeyman, and traveled over eighteen States 
as a “jour” printer, and has published thir- 
He came to Ewington, a 
“tramping jour” printer, in 1857, and found 
it the printer’s El Dorado, finding employ- 
ment on the Effingham Pioneer, then pub- 
lished by W. B. Cooper and Mr. Burton. 
Three months after his arrival, he gained 
control of the Pioneer, Mr. Cooper selling it 
ont in shares, Mr. Filler buying the shares 
in a little time. He moved the paper to 
Effinghum in the fall of 1860, and continued 
it here until the breaking-out of the war. 
Our subject had served in the Mexican war, 
having enlisted June 9, 1846, in the Third 
Ohio, and was made a Sergeant on the or- 
ganization of the company: served one year, 
and became Second Lientenant in September, 
at Matamoras, Mexico. He returned in 1847 
and raised a company in Perry County, Ohio, 
and was its Captain. It became the Fifth 
Ohio Regiment, under Co]. Early, and saw 
active service from Vera Cruz to City of 
Mexico, returning to Cincinnati in 1548. 
The news of the firing on Star of the West 
in Charleston Harbor was received here on 
Thursday, and Capt. Filler telegraphed on 
Friday to Adjt. Gen. Mather that a company 
was ready for service, having only one. se- 
cured, and. Tuesday morning, he left for 
Springfield with 102 of the largest and finest 
men in the company. This was in a strong 
Democratic county, and opposed to the war. 
His company went into camp at Springfield, 
and were assigned to the Eleventh Hlinois Vol- 
unteer Infantry, and were on duty at Camp 
Hardin and Bird's Point, Mo. Our subject 
went in as a Captain and beeame Lieutenant 
Colonel of the regiment. Col. Filler returned 
home a short time, and re-enlisted in the 
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Sixty-seeond Regiment, and was Virst Lieu- 
tenant, serving until August, 1863, when he 
resigned his command on account of contin- 
ued illness, and located in St. Louis, where 
he was connected with the Globe- Democrat 
and other papers between two and three 
yews. He had the cholera in St. Louis in 
1866, when he returned to Effingham and 
engaged as a compositor for Haddock, of 
the Republican, for a few months. In Feb- 
ruary, L867, he went to Kinmundy, Ill, and 
started the Telegram, and continued it five 
months, and, in October, went to New Or- 
leans, where he remained until spring, when 
he returned and edited the Effingham Demo- 
erat, which was sold to Mr. Bradsby in 1868S. 
He continued to aid for awhile in its publi- 
cation, and, in the fall of 1869, he was nomi- 
nated for County Clerk of Effingham County, 
where he has since served, being elected three 
tines, without any opposition from the other 
party. He was married, in Ohio, in 1544, to 
Lavina A. Dille, of Fairfield County, Ohio. 
They have one daughter living. 

W. 1. N. FISHER, deceased, was a phy- 
sician, born in Mifflin County, Penn., August 
31, 1814, son of George and Barbara (Shep- 
ard) Fisher, parents of five children—two 
sons and three danghters. Our subject re- 
ceived his education in his native county, 
an, at an early age, began teaching school, 
at the same time pursuing his own studies 
He afterward traveled 
quite extensively iu New York, mude excur- 
sions on the lakes, and finally went to Ohio 
and attended college at Cuyahoga Falls, that 
State. November 9, 1539, he removed to 
Terre Haute, Ind., where he continued his 
He came to this State in 1841, and 
was married to Miss Sarah A. Turney, born 
in Coles County, this State, November 17, 
1842. Our subject pursued his studies under 
Dr. Miller, and shortly commenced to prac- 


at every opportunity. 


studies. 


tice himself. In March, 1844, he moved to 
Shelbyville, this State, where he followed 
his profession till 1848, when he came to 
this county, and, January 1, 1860, moved into 
Effingham City, where, the war breaking out 
shortly afterward, he was active in forming 
companies, and was himself a member of the 
Fifth Cavalry, Compauy L, and served nine 
months, when his health failed, compelling 
him to return home. He was County Super- 
intendent of Schools, devoting his leisure 
moments to the study of the sciences of all 
branches, of which he was intelligibly con- 
versant. He was a member of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, and in polities a Demo- 
erat; was ulso an honored member of the Ma- 
sonic fraternity, and died January 28, 1873. 
Mrs. Fisher is still living in Effingham. 
They had one son, John G., born August 30, 
1848, and died August 10, 15-45. 

LEWIS FITCH, jeweler, Effingham, was 
born in Leroy, Genesee Cu., N. Y., June 22, 
1844. He came to Michigan with his parents 
when four years old, and reside. in Almont, 
that State, where he learned the trade of jew- 
eler with his father, and started in business 
for himself at the age of twenty-one, at Al- 
mont, and continued there until 1869, and 
then went to South Haven, Mich., where he 
remained until 1871, when he removed to 
Casey, Ill. He was at the latter place until 
1879, when he removed to Effingham, where 
he has since conducted a good business, lo- 
cated at present in the post office lobby, 
where he carries a full stock of clocks, watch- 
es and jewelry. He has had twenty years 
of active experience in the business, and em- 
ploys an able assistant. Our snbject enlist- 
ed, in Angust, 1862, in the Fifth Michigan 
Cavalry, and served until the close of the 
war, in the Cavalry Corps of the Army of the 
Potomac, under Kilpatrick and Sheridan. 
He was mustered out at Detroit, July 3, 1865. 
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MRS. MARY A. FLEMING, Effingham, 
is the daughter of Jonathan Wright, who 
was born in Trenton, N. J., November 20, 
1790. He was the son of an English Quaker, 
who was the son of a distinguished noble- 
man, who came from England and was an in- 
timate friend of William Penn, coming with 
one of the early colonies brought to New Jer- 
sey by Penn. The grandfather of Mrs, Flem- 
ing was David Wright, who married a Miss 
Elizabeth Cleaver, a lady of German parent. 
age, of great wealth. He (David) owned an 
iron foundry in New Jersey, which burned 
and left him in moderate circumstances. He 
The old- 
est son became a merchant, and the next four 


had six sons aud three daughters. 


learned trades, and the youngest son inherit- 
ed the farm. Jonathan, the fourth son, fa- 
ther of our subject, under the stress of these 
reverses, and at the advice of his father, 
learned the trade of brick-layer in Philadel- 
phia, Penn. An aunt, Mrs. Theodosia Craig, 
was a sister of David Wright, and was very 
wealthy, and bequeathed to each of her neph- 
ews and nieces $1,000 each to those who 
came West, to be invested in Western lands; 
and Andrew Ridgeway, afterward a Quaker 
minister, and a cousin of the Wright broth- 
ers, was appointed agent to make these pur- 
chases. He selected the first prairie land he 
came to in this State, now known as Ship- 
ley’s Prairie, in Wayne County, three miles 
south of Fairfield, Ill. He bought these 
lands while this State was yet a Territory, 
and paid a much higher price thanit sold for 
soon after. The lands were bought in Mrs. 
Craig’s name, and she deeded each one about 
half a section. Jonathan Wright and An- 
drew came in 1820, with their families, and 
settled on their lands, David Wright and the 
three Ridgeways having come in 1819. Joun- 
athan brought subject, seven years old, and 
her sister Susan, three years old, who after- 
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ward married Mr. Thomas Loy. The father 
of Mrs. Fleming settled on his farm in Wayne 
County in 1820, and lived on his farm and 
worked at his trade about seven'years, when 
he moved to St. Louis and lived a year. 
There our subject and her sister Susan went 
to a private school, taught by Prof. Lovejoy, 
who was afterward mobbed for printing an 
Abolition paper. They returned to the farm 
in Wayne County after six months, and, in 
December, 1534, came to this county with 
thetr father, who settled in Ewington, where 
he bonght forty acres adjoining the towa, 
and which had a millonit. He kept a hotel 
in Ewington, and was employed on the brick 
wock of the State House at Vandalia, being 
a splendid workman. He was on a scaffold, 
when it fell from the second story, and he 
broke both ankles and received internal in- 
juries which caused his death two days after- 
ward, before any of his famity could reach 
him, and he was buried near Ewington. His 
death oecurred in 1835. He married Hattie 
Hutchinson, of Trenton, N. J.. November 7, 
1812. She was born November 20, 1792, 
and died September 27, 1855. They had 
nine children—Mary A., subject; Hutch- 
inson, died in New Jersey iwo years 
old; Susan, was the wife of Thomas Loy; 
George was for many years surveyor and 
farmer in this county; Henry H.. farmer in 
this county (see sketch); Sarah E., wife of 
Mr. Burke, at Georgetown, Ill; Emma A., 
died aged seven years; William (see sketch); 
Helen A., now Mis. Col. Funkhouser. The 
father was raised a Quaker, and was an hon- 
est, plain and unassuming man. Our sub- 
ject, the eldost child of Jonathan Wright, 
was born in Trenton, N. J., August 23, 1913. 
She came to Wayne County, IIl., when seven 
years old. Her first teacher was A. C. Mackay 
who afterward lived in Bond County. Sep- 
tember 20, 1832, she married Isaiah Lacy, in 
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Wayne County, Ill], He was born in Louis- 
ville, Ky., March 1, 1809, and, after mar- 
riage, they settled in Maysville, Clay Co.. 
Ill., where they kept a hotel until his death, 
which occurred one year and ten months after 
their marriage He died July 3, 1834. 
They had one son, John H. L., born Septem. 
ber 16, 1883, now of Kffingham; and a 
daughter, Hattie B.. whe died when three 
years old—December, 25, 1837. Our subject 
removed with her father to this county, and 
aided her mother in keeping a hotel at Ew- 
ington until her marriage with Samuel Flem- 
ing. He was born in Murfreesboro, Tenn. 
He came with his parents to Shelbyville, TIL, 
when he was a boy, and he carried the mail 
for some vears in this State, and went to 
Nashville, Tenn., for some years, but returned 
to this county, and was married December 
4, 1842, After marriage, he kept a grocery 
store for a few years at Ewington, and also 
kept a hotel called the Fleming House, and 
he conducted a livery stable at Ewington un- 
til 1857, when he moved to Effingham, where 
they rented a hotel of Presley Funkhouser 
for a few years. 
1861, as a Veterinary Surgeon. He built 
the present Fleming House in 1861, which 
has beon enlarged by additions from year to 
year, nntil it contains thirty rooms and all 
the conveniences of a modern hotel. Of their 
children, Mary E. was born December 4, 
18438, wife of D. C. Hasseltine; Sarah F., 
born July 81, 1545, wife of Sidney Wade, of 
Effingham; Samuel J., born February 13, 
iS4S; Z. A., born June 16, 1851, was mar- 


ried in St. Louis, September 18, 1571, 
to Mr. George Farnsworth. Their first 


and only daughter's name was Zohatta, 
born June 7, 1872; Hellena H., born Sep- 
tember 19, 1855, and died March 26, 1856; 
St. Clair W. and Eugene U., born March 15, 
1857. 


He entered the army in | 


SAMUEL J. FLEMING, livery man, Ef- 
fingham, was born in Ewington, this county, 
February 13, 18-8. He came to Effingham 
when about ten years of age, at which time 
there was but one house on the west side of 
the Central Railroad, and he assisted his father 
in the stable. He was fireman on the Nashville 
& Chattanooga Railroad during 1863-64. In 
1865, he went into the livery business in 
Effingham, and has continued in that busi- 
ness ever since. In 1870, he began buying 
horses for the Southern markets, chipping 
from eight to ten carloads during the winter 
season, to Natchez, Miss., consisting of from 
200 to 800 head. Fer the last ten or twelve 
years, he has been interested in the develop- 
ment of trotters. Has owned and trained 
Bay Frank, 2:33; Dixie, 2:29, Rowdy Boy. 
and at present owns Maud W., a promising 
trotter, and Allie F., a pacer of promise also, 
and anumber of others which have made good 
records. Our subject is Superintendent of 
the Effingham County Fair Association. He 
was married, February 15, 1871, to Miss 
Belle Wagner, daughter of Isaac Wagner, of 
Green Castle, Ind. They have two children 
—a son and a daughter. 

FREDERICK FLOOD, Superintendent of 


_water supply Vandalia Railroad, Effingham, 


was born on the high seas and has been told 
that his birth oceurred on board an English 
man-of-war or transport on British waters 
about 1820 cr 1830. His father, Daniel, was 
a Captain of the Forty-second British Regi- 
ment on foot of Highlanders, all over six 
feet tall. His father was six feet four inches. 
His mother, who was a lady named Kate 
Cole, died when subject was very small, on 
the Plains of Abraham, where she is buried. 
Subject was left in the care of a French no- 
bleman called Sir Biongeon, and was taken 
to L’Islet, Quebec, Canada, where he was 


kept until about the age of twelve years, when 
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he ran off and went to the city of Quebec, 
and there got aboard a vessel—steamer Alli- 
ance—and, being too little for the work, was 
put off near Three Rivers. He next stowed 
himself on board theship George H. Thomas, 
and was not found until in mid ocean, and 
was taken to Liverpool and got the position 
of eabin boy on another vessel and came 
back to the coast of Maine, United Stutes, 
and stopped in the village of China, where he 
went to school, working two daysin the week, 
and going to school four days in the week for 
two years. He then yielded to his desire for 
the ocean and went on a brig on an Arctic 
expedition commanded by Capt. Allen; went 
np Davis Strait toa point where, during part 
of the year, the sun never sets for several 
months. Hereturned to Liverpool and went 
to Africa, touching at Capa of Guood Hope, 
Caleutta and Australia, and then he took a 
French transport to Algeria and again visited 
Sidney, Australia, and from there shipped to 
Boston, Mass., on the bark Iowa. He then 
left the sea and went to work on the repairs 
and construction of the Boston & Maine 
Railroud, and came West in 1553, where he 
worked on the Ohio & Mississippi Railroad 
for nineteen years, and was first located at 
Lebanon, LIl., for about two years, Olney tive 
years and Sandoval for twelve years, all this 
time on the Ohio & Mississippi Railroad as 
foreman of water supply. In 1872, he came 
to Effingham, and has since been foreman of 
water supply of the Vandalia Railroad, and 
has charges of this department for 167.5 
miles, which have sixteen tanks. 
ages 100 miles travel per day. He was 
married in Maine—the first time to Har- 
riet Ware, in about 1856. She died in about 
two years after their marriage, and he mar- 
ried a second time to Miss Zella H. Roy, of 
Caseyville, Ill., January 31, 1860; had ten 
children by this marriage; six are living— 


He aver- 


Harriet, wife of Frank Conway, of Topeka, 
Kan.; Katie, Julia, John, Letty, Bonnie; four 
died in infaney; the three youngest were 
born in this county. 

BENTON FORTNEY, druggist, Effing- 
ham, was born in Watson Township, Effing- 
ham County, on a farm, June 16, 1854; his 
parents moved to Effingham in the spring of 
1855, where he has since resided. At the 
age of ten, he entered the old Effingham Ga- 
zetle office, then published by Hays & Bowen, 
and worked about two years as “ devil.” He 
then entered the employ of S. W. Little, and 
worked one year in his orchard. He then 
worked two years in MecCleHan & Nodine’s 
brick yard, and in the spring of 1869, he en- 
tered the drug store of John Joues to learn 
the business, and remained there one year, 


“and was afterward with Mr. Pape for tive 


years, and, in the fall of 1876, he made a 
tour west, visiting Texas, Colorado, Kansas, 
Arkansas and Missouri, remaining four 
months, when he returned and bought a stock 
of drngs at Windsor, Shelby Co., IIL, and 
at once removed it to Shumway and conducted 
the drug business there seven months, when 
he sold out and came back to Effingham and 
took charge of the present store, then owned 
by W. W. Simpson, and rnn the store about 
six months, when he formed a partnership 
with J. W. Funkhouser and opened a drug 
store at Prairie City, IIl., which he run for 
seven months and sold ont and returned to 
Effingham, entering the employ of 5. W. Os- 
good as book-keeper for a short time. In 
December, 1879, he took charge of the pres- 
ent store for Hon. E. N. Rinehart, and has 
since conducted it for him, having entire 
charge of the business. Our subject was mar- 
ried, in May, 1880, to Miss Ella Van Dyke, of 
Majority Point, Ill; they have one daughter. 

COL. JOHN J. FUNKHOUSER, mer- 
chant. Effingham City, was born in Summit 
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Township, this county, March 18, 1835; he | of the cavalry depot, and in May following. 


spent his youth ona farm, and lived on it until 
1851, when he entered a store which his father 
started in Ewington, and remained there un- 
til 1857 as clerk. In 1857, he came to 
Effingham and opeued a store of his own. 
At that time the town had not over seventy- 
five people, and his was the third store 
started. He kept a general store until the 
war broke out. He enlisted August 2, 1861, 
in the Twenty-sixth [linois Infantry for 
three years, and he went out as Captain of 
Company A. His regiment was under Gen. 
Pope in Northern Missouri and his company 
and one other was in an engagement at Salt 
River Bridge. Capt. Funkhouser was de- 
tached from his regiment in January, 1862, 
and came home and raised and organized the 


Ninety-eighth Illinois Volunteer Infantry at 


Camp Centralia, and went out as Colonel of 
the regiment and joined the Department of 
the Ohio at Louisville, Ky., and was assigned 
to Gen. Dumont’s forces. His régiment 
marched 1,050 miles in Kentucky and was in 
three engagements in that State —Perryville, 
Elizabethtown, Muldrose Hill and Hartsville, 
Tenn., and many other skirmishes. Subject 
was at Stone River and in a heavy skirmish 
at Hall’s Hill, and MceMinville. Deckard, 
Hoover's Gap, Winchester, Tenn., Harri- 
son's Landing and at Chickamauga, where 
he was wounded, September 20, 1863, by a 
hall, which passed through both 
thighs, fracturing one femur. He was taken 
from the field in his own ambulance, and ta- 


ininie 


ken to Chattanooga, from thence ts Steven- 
son, Ala., and by rail to Nashville, where his 
wound was dressed on the fourth day. He 
remained in Nushville eight days, when he 
came home, where he remained until Febru- 
ary, 1864, when he rejoined his regiment at 
Chattanooga, Tenn., and was ordered from 
there back to Nashville, where he took charge 


he was ordered to Columbia, Tenn., and took 
command of the post and the line of defenses 
on the line of Chattanooga & Nashville Rail. 
road, having charge of 6,000 men. He made 
application to take command of his old regi- 
ment, in June, 1864, but the army Surgeon 
declared him uufit for duty in the field or in- 
valid corps, and, in July, 1864, he resigned 
and came home and has been in the mercan- 
tile business here ever since, except about 
four years, which he spent as contractor on 
the Springfield Branch of the Ohio & Mis- 
sissippi Railroad. He helped to raise the 
subsidies along the line of the narrow gauge 
railroad in the county, and was President of 
it for three years during its building, and is 
stilla Director. In 1882, he built and opened 
his present store, at the corner of Jeffer- 
son and Third streets,n two-story brick, £5x60 
feet on ground, double storeroom, occupied 
with general stock. Col. Funkhouser was 
married, in 1854, to Miss Helen A. Wright, 
daughter of Jonathan Wright, of this county; 
they have four children living. ‘The Colonel 
and his wife were born on the same day, on 
the same section (34, of Summit Township). 
The father of our subject was Presley Funk- 
houser, born in Green County, Ky., Novem. 
ber 30, 1811. moved to Saline County, LIl., 
with his parents, in 1S1-£, and from there to 
White County, in 1820, and to this county 
in 1829, where he farmed during his life. 
He was for many years Justice of the Peace 
and Associate Judge, and, in 1S £4, was elect- 
ed to the Legislature and re-elected two 
terms. He was elected to the State Senate 
in 1860, and was a member on his fiftieth 
birthday, November 30, 1861. He was mar- 
ried, in Clay County, in 1829, to Naney 
Bishop, and had thirteen children, of whom 
there are three sons and two daughters still 
The mother died March 14, 1873; 


living. 


24 
she was born in McMinnville, Tenn., in 
1812. 

WILSON L. FUNKHOUSER, farmer, P. 
O. Effingham, was born on a farm in Summit 
Township. this county, February 14, 1841; 
he worked in a store and ona farm from boy- 
hood: at fourteen, his father removed to 
Ewington, handling stock, buying and ship- 
ping to Chicago, At twenty-two years of 
age, our subject began farming the old home- 
stead, which he still owns, and operated it 
himself until 1878, when he entered the em- 


ploy of 5. W. Osgood as general foreman of | 
| manifest by his proposition to his father, 


his busifiess, having charge of the men work- 
ing in the timber, and is still in the employ 
of Osvood & Kingman. He was married, in 
1863, to Miss Carrie Sprinkle, daughter of 
Michael Sprinkle, of Watson Township; she 
was born in this county and her father is 
one of the earliest settlers here; they have 
six children living. 

JUDGE T. J. GILLENWATERS, re- 
tired, P. O. Effingham, whose portrait ap- 
pears in this work, was the seventh son of a 
family of ten children, three boys and three 
girls older and three younger. He was born 
on the dth day of March, 1805, in Hawkins 
County, Tenn. On the father’s side of Eng- 
Jish descent, and on the mother’s of Irish 
parentage. His father, Thomas Gillenwa- 
ters, was born on the 3d of February, 1771, 
and he married Pelly Wilkins, of the Wil- 
kins family of Sparta, 5. C.. on the oth day 
of August, 1794. The grandfathers, Gillen- 
waters and Wilkins, were here, partakers in 
the American Revolution, and during that 
war a fort was established on the Wilkins 
farm ia South Carolina. Judge Gillenwaters 
grew up a farmer boy on his father's farm, and 
at ten years of age went to his first school. a 
log schoolhouse with a dirt floor three miles 
from his father’s residence. Here he learned 
his alphabet, and between ten and nineteen 
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years of age, he get the sum total] of his edu- 
cation in school. The entire time thus 
snatched from his young life of hard farm 
work was aboutsix months. The only things 
taught in the school was to read, write and 
cipher; no grammar, po geography, no any- 
thing else. The diligence he here used is 
well indicated by the fact that he progressed 
in his arithmetic to the double rule of three, 
and in this school that was the graduating 
point. His mind thirsted for knowledge, 
and when he had passed the limits of this 
country cabin his eagerness to go on is made 


namely, that if he would then send him to 


school for three years, he would waive any and 
all claims upon him for all future time: not 
only this, but that when he had the advantage 
the three years of school, he wonld commence 
life for himself and soon repay the outlay 
thus incurred. His father’s reply to this 
told the story: “TI wish I could, son, but you 
are a good stont boy now, and I am not able 
to.either spare you or the money to educate 
you.” This ended:the ambitious boy’s hopes 
in that direction. When fifteen years old— 
sixty-two years ago—he joined the Method- 
ist Church, and commenced that Christian, 
though just and liberal] life, that has character- 
ized him ever since. His father and mother 
were members of that church, and to his 
mother—that sweetest name that ever came 
from human lips—he attributes all this, the 
best blessing of his life. Although his father 
was a man of broad and just judgment and lib- 
real views—a man that loved his family and 
was kind and gentle always—yet it was not 
that mother’s tender love and care that 
twines in such eternal affection and love 
around the child's heart. Anincident of his 
child life tells this better than we can: It 
was the occasion of his first oath. He had 
been talking to a schoolmate, and before 
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aware himself what he was saying, the inild 
oath was out; it shocked his cousin, his lis- 
tener, as well as himself. His cousin told 
the boy’s mother about it. His mother 
looked at him as a pained expression passed 
over her face. The boy cried and begged 
his mother’s pardon and beseeched her not to 
tell his father. She took him tenderly in 
her arms, forgave him and promised not to 
“tell father,” only asking that if she did all 
this he would never swear again. He made 
the promise, and to this day has kept it sa- 
ered. His youthful days were given tu that 
ceaseless round of toil that attends farm life, 
having but few playmates or associates except 
his brothers and sisters. He grew up to the 
fullest requirement of that command that 
man shall earn his bread by the sweat of his 
brow. It was in this respect, perhaps, that 
his education suffered the most—that is, the 
absence of that variety of young associates 
and the leisure to mix with and receive and 
give that best part of youth's education, that 
comes of contact of young mind with other 
minds of near the same age. But he was 
fortunate in the home influences that sur- 
rounded him. 
dulgence of his father is told in the cireum- 
stance that the Judge can now recall buta 
single time when his father puuished him. 
This was for disobedience in going to swim 
in a pond near the honse, after strict orders 
had been given not to do so. The great 
temptation was not resisted, and the old gen- 


The patient kindness and in- 


tleman happening to catch him in the act, 
broke off the first twigs within reach and ac- 
celerated the lad’s movements toward home. 
The punishment was not severe, bunt, at the 
moment, was well calculated to frighten a 
child not accustomed to the lash. On the 
27th day of November, 1527, he was married 
to Dinah Farnsworth, in Green County, Tenn. 
He formed her acquaintance in the summer 


of that year as he was returning from a visit 
to relatives in South Carolina. He had 
stopped at the Farnsworth mansion for break- 
fast. When he beheld the girl, he made 
some excuse to stay until after dinner, and 
by dinner time he concluded to stay till next 
day, and before that time had expired he was 
in doubts as to whether he would ever go 
home again. 
a “markin school,” but says: 
charge her anything.” 
keeping at once after marriage, in a house on 
his father’s farm that he had built the year 
before. 
Here he lived one year and farmed, and here 
the oldest child, Jane was born. On the 
3d of March, 1829, he took the now little 
family. moved to near Brennenberg, Meade 


He stayed a week and started 
“JT didn't 
He commenced honse- 


There were two rooms in the house. 


County, Ky., where they stopped and raised 
aerop, and in the fall sold it and moved to 
Vermillion County, Ind. While here, the 
second child, Mellissa, was born, March 29, 
1830. In 1831, moved to Coles County, Tl, 
and improved a small farm eight miles south 
of Charleston, near the village of Farming- 
ton. Here the third child, Malinda, was 
born, March 1, 1832, He raised two crops 
here and on the 9th of March, 1833, moved 
to Effingham County and purchased the Pan- 
cher farm, just this side of Ewington and 
here he lived and farmed and milled and 
helped build churches and schoolhouses and 
worked and prospered and gathored aronnd 
him family and friends for the next twenty 
years. His restless desire for changes that so 
marked the first few years of his married life 
was over, and in his new home he had settled 
down to a contented and an industrious life. 
In this farm home, where he resided for 
twenty years, except two years in Ewington, 
his other children were born, namely, George 
Thomas Gillenwaters. October 31, 1833 ; 
Elizabeth, January 18, 1836; Dinah, April 
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5, 1888; Livonia, March 25, 1841, and 
Amanda, August 7, 1843. His wife died 
November 1, 1S44, leaving him a household 
of young children, the youngest being only 
a little past one year old. On the 30th day 
of September, 1546, he married his present 
wife, a Mrs. Ann Jackson, née Evans, of 
Macoupin County, Ill. He was elected Jus- 
tice of the Peace in 1836, and afterward was 
twice re-elected to the same office. Was 
elected a member of the County Commission- 
ers’ Court in 1542, and was re-elected to the 
same office in 1850. In 1858, he was elected 
Associate Judge of the County Court, and 


continued to hold this office until, by the | 


adoption of township organization, the office 
ceased to exist. In 1862, he was elected 
City Treasurer of the city of Effingham, and, 
at the expiration of the term, was re-elected. 
At the expiration of his term of office as City 
Treasurer, there was $532 cash of the city 
money in his hands, which was turned over 
to his successor, Sam Moffitt and his receipt 
in full given for the same. Was twice elect- 
ed Supervisor for the city of Effingham, from 
which office he retired in the spring of 1852. 


He had been elected a Lieutenant of a militia | 


company in Tennessee when a very young 
man, and his commission bore the sign maun- 
nal of Gov. Carroll, of. Tennessee. 
a long life of honor and trust, and we need 
attempt no higher eulogy of his official life 
than to state the simple truth, that in all his 
life there was never the shadow of a shade of 
stain upon his official integrity and unflinch- 
ing honesty. Heheld these trusts most sa- 
cred, and turned them over to his successors 
in better condition than wlien he took them. 
He never was an olfice-seeker, and more than 
once when his friends had made up a tivket 
with his name for some leading county office, 
he has ordered his name taken off and somu 
other name substituted. He would convince 


Here was | 


| Ewington. 


his friends that this was for the best, and 
they would acquiesce and follow his instruc- 
tions. Judge Gillenwaters has been a con 

sistent Democrat all his life. He was born 
in the “State of Andrew Jackson,” and his 
nature partook largely of the cast of the old 
hero. Any one familiar with the portrait of 
“Old Hickory ” will be reminded of them the 
moment he looks at the portrait of the Judge 
in this work. There is a semblance in per- 


/ gon as marked as is the character of the iwo 


In 1845, he built a saw-mill, water- 
power, on Salt Creek. After operating this a 
little more than a year, he went soldiering to 
Mexico, aud during his absence John F. 
Waschefort purchased it. In 1850, he bnilt a 
horse-power mill, and brought the first cireu- 
lar saw to the county. This also was near 
After running this about three 
years, it was sold to W. J. Hankins, and 


men. 


then he erected a steam mill just west of 
Ewington. In April, 1859, he moved to the 
town of Hftingham and opened a hotel in the 
house now oceupied by himself and family as 
a residence. In this, as in most of his under- 
takings, he prospered, and, in 1564, he built 
the large briek hotel on the public square, 
and the brick business house adjoining the 
Here he kept a public house until 
the spring of the year 1882, when he 
leased the establishment to its present pro- 


same. 


prietors, and thus at one and the same time 
he retired from business and public and 
official life, and has rested at last in cheery 
old age from his lony, laborions and active 
labors. The history of Effingham Connty 
and the biography of Judge Gillenwaters are 
very much one and the same thing. JIis 
coming here and the existence of the county 
were coeval events. To much of its growth 
and prosperity it is indebted to him. He 
has been one of its humblest laborers and 
wisest counselors. He has been a Western 
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mao in the broad seuse of that term; he has 
realized the wants of the people and with 
strong brain and hand he has supplied that 
demand most generously and unsparingly. 
And now, when the race is nearly run, and 
the afternoon of life wanes, to see this ven- 
erable, white-haired couple, as hand in hand 
they pass along toward the twilight and the 
journey’s end, receiviag the love, reverence 
and respect of all, is a picture indeed that 
many loving hearts will wish may never fade. 

SYLVESTER F. GILMORE, attorney 
and County Judge, Effingham, was born in 
Putman County, Ind., August 17, 1837; he 
was educated at Hanover College, Indiana, 
and began the study of law in 1855, at Green 
Castle, Ind., with Col. John A. Matson, and, 
after reading with him about two years, en- 
tered the Law Department of the Indiana As- 
bury University, from which he graduated 
in March, 1560, and began the practice of 
law in Carmi, Ill., continuing thore until 
1862, when he returned to his old home in 
Indiana and enlisted, in 1863, in the Seventy- 
eighth Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and joined 
a portion of the Army of the Tennessee, and 
was stationed at Uniontown, Ky.. and took 
part in engagements near Morganfield, Ky., 
and at Uniontown, at which latter place the 
whole command was captured, late in 1863, 
and was paroled and sent home, subject re- 
turning to Green Castle, Ind., remaining un- 
ti] 1867. In September of that year he came 
to Effingham and has been in active practice 
here since. 
ship with 


In 1878, he formed a partner- 
Mr. White and the firm has for 
nine years been Gilmore & White. He was 
elected, in 1869, County Superintendent of 
Schvols, and served four years. He was 
nominated for County Judge by the Dem- 
oeratic convention in April, 1882. Mr, Gil- 
more was married, in April, 1860, at Green 
Castle, to Miss Julia A. Matkin; they have 


four children—Clarence, Mary, Willie and 
Thomas. Mrs. Gilmore died June 12, 188]. 

WILLIAM L. GOODELL, M. D., Effing- 
ham, is the eldest son of Dr. William 8. and 
Catharine (Herrick) Goodell, and was born in 
Richland County, Ohio, September 28, 1844; 
he was taught by his parents at home with 
the exception of two terms in the public 
schools, and afterward entered college. 
When about nine years old, he came with his 
parents to Iflinois and they located at Kan- 
sas, Edgar Co., Ill, where his father was a 
merchant and a physician, Our subject en- 
tered Marshall College in 1855, his parents 
having removed to Marshall, Clark Co., Ill, 
in that year, to educate their children. Onur 
subject remained in college until October, 
1850. In September, 1861, he began the 
study of medicine with his father, and stud- 
ied and practiced with him until the latter's 
death. He entered the Medical Department 
of Michigan University, at Ann Arbor, in 
October, 1861, and attended two full courses 
there, and, in 1865, he entered Rush Medical 
College, Chieago, from which he graduated 
in 1866 and located and practiced over a 
year in Coles County, Ill. In 1868, he came 
to Effingham and has practiced here ever 
since. He was associated with his father al- 
most to the time of his father’s death. He 
has been a member of the Illinois State Med. 
ical Society since 1875, and is a member of 
the Esculapian Society of the Wabash Valley. 
He was a delegate to the International Med- 
ical Congress, held in Philadelphia, Penn., 
in 1876. He was also a delegate to the 
American Medical Association, held in At- 
lanta, Ga., in 1S77. He joined the Centen- 
nial Medical Society of Southern Illinois in 
1880. His father, William Sherman Good- 
ell, M. D., was born at Weathersfield, Wind. 
sor Co., Vt., A. D. 1815. He studied medi- 
eine with Dr. Stone, of Lyndon, Vt., at- 
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tended medical leetures at Cleveland, two 
full courses at the University of Michigan, 
and one course at Rush Medical College, 
Chicago. Practiced his profession more than 
forty years, and was master of it in all its 
various departments. The Doctor stood very 
high in his profession, having a large prac- 
tice and was very successinl. He was a inem- 
ber of Esculapian Medical Society of the 
Wabash Valley. The Doctor's scientific at- 
tainments, literary lore and classical refine- 
ment, coupled with his wondrous conversa- 
tional power, rendered him a favorite among 
The Doc- 
tor was a perfect. grammarian, and in the 
olden time has had teachers come thirty miles 
to have him analyze and parse complex sen- 


original thinkers and investigators. 


‘tences and decide disputes amongst gram- 
marians. Could solve any mathematical 
problem and wrote an arithmetic. but it was 
never published. He was known to his 
friends and his enemies as an unshaken, hon- 
est Demoerat of the “Jackson” type, and, 
althongh eminent as a politician, he could 
never be induced to accept an office. During 
the hot campaign of 1860, he discussed the 
political issnes of the day with Mr. Lincoln. 
Was the personal friend of Hon. J. C. Rob- 
inson, Judge John Scholfield, Hon. C. L. 
Vallandigham, Judge Stephen A. Douglas 
and was a correspondent of Gov. H. A. Wise. 
The Doctor married Catharine Herrick 
(daughter of Judge Herrick), of De Kalb 
County, Ind., in A. D. 1840; they had three 
children, viz., William L. Goodell, M. D., 
Catharine J. Goodell and F. Wise Goodell, 
M.D. 
certain development of Effingham City and 
County, so moved with his family (who are 
yet residents of the city). He built two large 
and substantial brick dwellings in the north- 
ern part of the city. He was a Master Ma- 
son, After a long and nseful life the Doctor 


In April, 1867, the Doctor saw the . 
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passed quietly to that undiscovered country 
from “ whose bourn no traveler returns,” No- 
vember 20). 1877, of pneumonia, cansed by ex- 
posure while engaged in his profession. 

FRANK WISE GOODELL, M. D.,, 
Effingham, was born in Marshall, Clark Co., 
Ill., Mareh 1, 1858; at the age of sixteen, he 
began the study of medicine with his father, 
and studied in his office and practiced with 
him, and afterward, with his older brother, 
Dr, William L. Goodell, in Effingham, as 
student, and afterward as partner. He was 
a student in the Lonisville Medical College 
and the Indiana Medical College, at Indian- 
apolis, and was considered the most popular 
student in his respective classes, being per- 
sonally acquainted with every student and 
professor. He was the youngest student in 
the Louisville school and Vice President of 
the Sydenham Medical Society. He 
nominated for the office of Coroner at the 
Democratic Primary Convention, held April 
4, 1882, by over 1,200 majority. 

H. GORRELL, carpenter, Effingham, was 
born in Knox County, Ohio, January 7, 1829, 
son of Joseph and Mary (Van Cleaf) Gorrell, 
he, a farmer, born in Maryland, and died in 
1873, near Columbus, Ohio; she, born in New 
Jersey and died in Knox County, Ohio. in 
1852. They were the parents of eleven chil- 
dren, three of whom are living. Our subject 
received his education in his native State, 
and was engaged in farming until he became 
twenty-one years of age. He was married, 
November 1, 1849, in Knox County, Ohio, to 
Miss Sarah Wirkpatrick, born in Harrison 
County, same State, February 22, 1829, 
daughter of John M. and Naney (Guthrie) 
Mr. and Mrs. Gorrell have had 
six children, two of whom are living—Elea- 
neh and Clementine. Those deceased are 
Ransom, Arvilla, Clara and Alva. Our sub- 
ject has worked at his trade of carpentering 


Was 


Kirkpatrick. 
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since coming to thisconnty. He has been m 
the employ of the Vandalia Railroad Com- 
pany for nine years, where he has Superin- 
tended a force of workmen. Onur subject's 
son, Eleaneh, lives in Newton, Jasper Coun- 
ty, this State, and is editor of the Jasper 
County Times, a Republican paper. He is 
also Lieutenant of the “ Newton Guards,” 
State Militia, Company B. He married El- 
la Brown, the daughter of Attorney D. B. 
Brown, of Newton. Our subject’s daughter, 
Clementine, is the wife of Mr. W. H. Bea- 
yer, a salesman in J. V. Farwell & Co.’s 
wholesale dry goods house, Chicago; they 
lave one boy—F rank Earl, born January 15, 
1882. Our subject and wife are members of 
the Methodist Church. He is an 1.0.0. F., 
Dallas Lodge, No. 85. In politics, he is a 
Democrat. 

A. A. GRAVENHORST, editor of the 
Effingham Volksblatt, son of Theodore and 
Sophia (Ockkor) Gravenhorst, was born in 
the village of Neuhaus, in the Kingdom of 
Hanover, now Prussia, Mareh 8, 1839. He 
was educated at the Gymnasium, at Lunen- 
burg, Hanover, and nearly completed a course 
in modern languages, preparatory to enter- 
ing the university. He left school at seven- 
teen and spent two years at agricultural pur- 
suits. In 1S5S, being nineteen years of age, 
he came to the United States and located 
near Chicago, Il., and for two years worked 
on a farm in Cook County. In 1560, he 
came to Teutopolis, this county, with hittle 
in the way of surplus capital. He entered the 
employ of Mr. Waschefort, remaining about 
six months. He enlisted, in 1864, in the 


Forty-second Indiana Volunteer Infantry, | 


and served until the close of the war. He was 
at Franklin, Tenu., Nashvillo and other minor 
engagements. He returned in July, 15865, 
and, in 1867, went into business here for 
himself and has continued prosperously ever 


In June, 1878, he started the first 
German paper over published in the county, 


since. 


and enlarged and improved it toa six-column 
quarto, in Oetober, 1852, and called it the 
Effingham Votksblatt, He married Miss 
Barbara Blattner, January {, 1871; they 
have four children living. 

J. N. GROVES, physician and surgeon, 
Effingham City, was born in Perry County, 
Ohio, February 21, 1S41. He came to Ilh- 
nois at the age of fourteen, and his parents 
first settled in Crawford County, At tho age 
of fifteen years, he entered the Ohio Wesley- 
an University, at Delaware, where he spent 
about threo years. He returned to Ihinois 
and began the study of medicine, in 1855, 
with Dr. S. M. Meeker, of Hardinsville, [l., 
and, in the fall of 1860, he entered the Chi- 
cago Medical College, in which he spent a 
winter and summer term. In July, 1S61, he 
settled in Watson, this county, where he be- 
gan to practice, which he continued until 
1862, when he enlisted in the Ninety-eighth 
Tlhinois Mounted Infantry, as private in Com- 
pany F, Capt. Le Crone, and was made Hos- 
pital Steward at once, and, in 1863, he was 
made First Assistant Surgeon of the Ninety- 
eighth Regiment. Dr. Groves was detailed to 
accompany, as Surgeon, the Fourth Michigan 
Cavalry, in quest of Jeff Davis, and was 
present at his capture. He remained until the 
close of the war, in July, 1865, when he re- 
turned to Effingham and formed a partner- 
ship with Dr. John Le Crone, of this city, 
and practiced here until October, 1865, when 


' he entered the Rush Medical College at Chi- 


cago, from which he graduated January 24, 
1866, and returned to Effingham for a year, 
when he moved to Freemanton, just before 
the Vandalia road was built, and when the 
station was located at Altamont, he located 
and remained there until 1880, when he 
moved to Effingham. In September, 1850 
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he established the Effingham Surgical Insti- 
tute and Fiye and Ear Infirmary, in con- 
nection with Dr. L. J. Schifferstein, an oc- 
ulist and aurist. Dr. Groves and his asso- 
ciate are in charge of the Mercy Hospital 
at Effingham. He is Surgeon-in-chief of 
the Springtield, Hffingham & Southeast- 
ern Railway, and local surgeon of the Ohio 
& Mississippi Railroad. He has bnilt up a 
very large practice and eatablished an envi- 
able repatation as a surgeon. 

J. N. GWIN, lawyer, Effingham, whose 
portrait appears in this work, first breathed the 
vital air in Crawford County, Ill.. near where 
Robinson, the county capital, was shortly af- 


terward located. His parents, John W. and | 


Lucindes Gwin, obeyed the admonition “ to 
get married and go West.” They moved from 
Virginia to said county in 1830, when that re- 
gion was almost a wilderness, the wolves 
and desr being almost the sole occupants of 
the prairie. Here the subject of this biog- 
raphy was reared, being the fourth child of 
his parents, but the oldest now living. He 
was brought up on a farm and accustomed to 
a life of toil. 
cation by going to the country schools, some 
three distant, for three or four 
months of each winter, during the time he 
worked on the farm. At the solicitation of 
some friends, his father sent him to an acad- 
emy at Marshall, Ill, in 1857, then in suc- 
cessful operation under the control of the M. 
ii. Church, where he remained one year. 
The year spent at the academy created such 
a desire for knowledge in the young man that 
his father sent him to McKendree College, in 
1858, where he entered the classical course 
and remained two years, from which institu- 
tion, in 1860, he went to the Indiana Asbury 
University, at Green Castle, Ind., for the pur. 
pose of studying German and French, where 
he remained one year, returning to McKen- 


Having received a liberal edu- 


miles 


dree College; he remained one year, graduat- 
ing in the classical course, in the ever mem- 
orable class of June 19, 1862, with the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Arts. His father died a 
few days after the completion of his colle- 
giate course, and he was left to commence 
life on his own resources; he taught school 
successfully for one year, then read law for 
a year with Judge Kitchell. at Olney, IIL; 
served one year in the army, in the Fifth In- 
diana Cavalry; was on detached daty as 
Clerk of the General Court Martial, at Pu. 
laski, Tenn., during the summer of 1365- 
Was mustered out of the service with his 
regiment after the expiration of the war, and 
immediately entered the Cincinnati Law 
School, in October, 1865, at which institu- 
tion he graduated in 1866, with the degree 
of Bachelor of Laws. InJune, 1865, the de- 
gree of Master of Arts was conferred on him 
by McKendree College. Was admitted to the 
bar at Mt. Vernon, in June, 1866, and com. 
menced the practice of the law at Hifingham 
August 1 of the same year, where he has 
ever since resided and practiced his chosen 
profession. Was the candidate for Presi. 
dential elector on the Liberal Republican 
ticket for the Fifteenth Congressional Dis- 
trict in 1872. Elected Mayor of the city of 
Effingham in 1877, overcoming a Detocratic 
majority of over one hundred, being the only 
one on the ticket thal had any opposition 
that was elected, which position he held for 
two years, acquitting himself with the almost 
universal declaration that he made the best 
Mayor Effingham ever had. He is a gentle- 
man of excellent exemplary habits for one of 
his profession; he neither chews, smokes nor 
uses intoxicating drinks of any kind except 
for medicinal purposes. During his colle- 
giate course of five years, so staid and rigid 
were his conscientious convictions of right 
that he never received a demerit mark, un- 
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excused absence from recitation or private 
reproof, being the only one in his class that 
had a perfect record. Knowing the advan- 
tages of a religions and educational training, 
he has ever since manifested a great interest 
in the Sabbath and week day schools, and, as 
Secretary of the Board of Education, he has 
been untiring in ‘his efforts to scenre none 
but first-class teachers in the public schools 
of the cityof Effingham. Sixteen years ago, 
he arrived at Effingham withont a dollar that 
he could eal] his own, and among entire stran- 
gers, but by leading a life of sobriety, econ- 
omy and industry, he has accumulated some 
property, and now, with his aged mother, 9c- 
cupies the most beantiful home in the city of 
Effingham. In polities, he wasa Repnblican 
from boyhood, making an active canvass for 
Abraham Lineoln in 1860, with which party 
he continued to act until 1876, when he joined 
the National party. and was sent as a delegate 
from Hlinois to the National Convention at 
Indianapolis, that nominated Peter Cooper 
for President; in 1880, was a delegate to the 
National Convention at Chicago that nomi- 
nated Gen. Weaver as a candidate for Presi- 
dent. He is ono of the oldest members, in 
point of membership, of Dallas Lodge, No. 
$5, I. 0. O. F. He has also taken all the 
degrees in White Hall Lodge, No. 184, and 
Encampment at [ffingham. Is a mem 
ber of Gates Post, No. 88, of the Grand 
Army of the Republic, and was one of its 
charter members. 

HENRY G. HABING, agent Adams Ex- 
press Company, insurance and real estate, 
Eflingham, was born near the town of Kssen, 
Oldenburg, Germany, January 13, 1837. 
His parents died in Germany, and, in 1S44, 
subject, then seven years old, came to the 
United States with his grandfather, Casper 
Waschefort. who settled in Teutopolis, this 
county, and subject lived in the village until 


1854, when he went to Evansville, Ind., 
where he was clerk in a general store for 
three years, and, in 1857, returned to Teu- 
topolis and clerked for his uncle, John F. 
Waschefort, three years, and, in 1860, came 
to Effingham, and the same year Mr, Wasche- 
fort opened a store here, which Mr. Habing 
ran for three years, and in 1863 opened a 
general store of his own, which he ran until 
1866, when he sold it and engaged with 
Thomas D. Craddock in the banking business, 
the firm of Craddock & Habing conducting a 
private bank until 1873, when the partner- 
ship was dissolved and subject continned by 
himself until 1876. In 1876, Mr. Habing 
engaged in the insurance bnsiness. which he 
has continued with good success. In ad- 
dition, he became the first agent of the Wa- 
bash Ruilroad, in 1879, and is stil] its agent. 
Also became agent of the Adams and Dacific 
Express Companies in 1881. He was agent 
of the American Express Company at Effing- 
ham from 1860 to 1866. He was elected on 
the Independent ticket, in 1567, and served 
two years as County Treasurer, and again 
elected in 1878, on the Democratic ticket as 
County Treasurer for one term. He was 
Mayor of Effingham in 1875, and the same 
year Chairman of the Board of Supervisors; 


| served severaltcrms in other offices of trust, 


as Alderman, Trustee and School Treasurer. 

RUFUS C. HARRAH, State’s Attorney, 
Effingham City, was born in Putnam County, 
Ind., October 10, 1846. He came with his 
father to Jasper County, Iil., in 1858, and 
lived on a farm. He was edneated at West- 
field College, Illinois, which he left in 1870 
and taught school two years, in Putnam 
County, Ind. March 10, 1872, he came to 
Effingham and studied law with J. N, Gwin, 
and was admitted to the bar June 18, 1874, 


, and has been practicing here since. He was 
Police Magistrate of Effingham from 1873 to 
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1881. He was eleeted State's Attorney for this 
county in 1SS0, for four years, by the Demoerat- 
ic party. His parents still live in Jasper Coun- 
ty, Ill., where his father has followed the 
life-long occupation of farming. His father, 
Daniel F. Harrah, was born in Montgomery 
County, Ky., and came to Indiana about 1835. 
He was the son of Daniel Harrah, a soldier of 
the war of 1812. Our subject was married, 
in 1578, to Mrs. Ellen Warren, of Jasper 
County, Hl. They have two children living. 

GEORGE HARVEY, farmer, P. O. Effing- 
ham, was born in Schuylkill County, Penn., 
January 18, 1832, son of Inaae and Sarah 
(Wunder) Harvey, he, born in Berks County, 
Penn., in 1800, was a blacksmith and died 
in Sehuylkill Connty, same State, in 1874; 
she was also a native of Berks County, Ponn., 
born in 1802, and died in Schuylkill County, 
samo State, in July, 1853. They were the 
parents of fifteon children, ten of whom are 
living. Our subject received his education 
in his native county, and was engaged in 
farming till 1866, when he went to work in 
the coal mines of his State, in which oceupa- 
tion he was engaged until 1879, at which 
time he came to Illinois and purchased a 
farm of 500 acres in this county, paying $18 
per acre. His place is adjoining to the city 
limits of Effingham, and includes 120 acres 
of timber land. He carries on general farm- 
ing. Our subject was married, in his nativo 
county, August 12, 1853, to Miss Mary N. 
Dentler, born in the same county, daughter 
of Jacob Dentler, born in Lewisburg, Union 
Co., Penn. Mr. and Mrs. Harvey have nine 
children living—Theodore H., Isaae A., 
Charles, Anna Maria, Esther, George, Sam- 
uel, Richard and Bessie. Mrs. Harvey is a 
member of the Church of the United Breth- 
ren. He isan I. O. O. F., Pine Grove Lodge, 
No. 148, and is alsoa member of the En- 
campment. In polities, he is a Republican. 


ALPHEUS J. HASBROUCK, Effingham, 
watchinan, was born in Kingstou, Ulster Co., 
N. Y., March 1, 1826, son of Jacob and Ari- 
etta (Schoonmaker) Hasbrouck, he, born in 
Kingston, N. Y., April 2, 1800. was a stn- 
dent under Dr. Mott, and afterward a phy- 
sician, died in Seneca County, N. Y.; she 
was of Holland descent, born in 1802, and 
died in New York State in August, 1882. 
The history of the Hasbrouck family is in- 
teresting as well as somewhat peculiar. Our 
subject’s ancestors (as far back as the history 
can be traced) were two Frenchmen, who, in 
Coligny’s time, during the early persecution 


| of Protestants in France, fled to Holland, 


where they touk refuge among the Huguenots, 
and afterward emigrated to America, sailing 
from England for Boston, in April, 1679, 
thence to New York and from there to Eso- 
pus (now Kingston, N. Y.), arriving in the 
latter place in July of the same year. One 
of the brothers, Joseph, remained in Esopus, 
while the other, Jacob, settled in Poughkeep- 
sie, N. Y¥., and both intermarried with the 
French and Hollanders. Our subject’s great- 
grandfather and Mrs. Hasbrouck’s great great- 
grandfather were first cousins, so the two 
families, thouzh at intervals, would be quite 
distant from each other, time weuld bring 
them together again. Our subject’s grand- 
father was a Captain in the Revolutionary 
war anda Colonel in the war of 1812. In 
the great civil war, there were eighteen repre- 
sentatives of the family in the army, ranking 
from a private to a General. Our subject is 
the descendant of the oldest child in each 
generation, with one exception. The first 
child in each generation happened to be a 
boy. In early life our subject was a farmer, 
He was married, in Seneca County, N. Y., 
October $, 1851, to Miss Mary Ann Has- 
brouck, born in Kingston, N. Y., May 9, 
1829, daughter of Louis and Margaret (Van 
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Vleck) Hasbrouck, he, born in New Paltz, 
now Poughkeepsie, N. Y., in 1797; she, 
born in the same place and year as her hus- 
band, Our subject has six children living 
Those living are Lou- 


and two deceased. 
ise, Mary, Josephine, Frank Calvin, Louis 
and Viola. Mary is a teacher on the west 
side sehool of Effingham. Mr. Hasbrouck 
came to Effingham in 1870, and has since 
resided here. He had previously filled a 
number of offices in Mattoon, Coles County, 
this State, being at one time Mayor of that 
city and President of four societies, and also 
Superintendent of Sabbath school. He 
takes great interest in educational matters. 
He is a member of the Masonic fraternity 
and is also an [. O.O. F. He has been in 
the employ of the Vandalia Railroad Com- 
Tn 
religion, he is a Presbyterian, and in politics 


pany for most of the past eleven years. 


a Republican. 


CHARLES G. HARTMANN, wool dealer , 


and merchant, Effingham, was born in the city 


of Neustadt, near Stolpen, Saxony, Germany, | 


March 10,1824, His father was a weaver in 
Neustadt, and subject learned the trade with 
him when a boy and traveled six years as a 
journeyman in Germany. He came to the 
United States in 1856, and first settled in 
South Bend, Ind., where he lived two years, 
when he removed to Shelby County, IL]., and 
established himself in tie weaving business 
in Shelbyville, and, in May, LS64, he came 
to Ktfingham, where he engaged in buying 
wool, weaving and dealing in woolen goods. 
He carries a full line of woolen fabries of all 
kinds and deals in wool generally, handling 
the bulk of the wool produced in the county. 
He is a member of the School Board and is 
His father. John 
G. Hartmann, married Julia Kretschmar, by 


serving his second year. 


which marriage there were ten children, of | 


whom our subject is the seventh child; six of 
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the family are yet living. Onr subject was 
married, in L847, to Paulina Grahmann. 
They have five childrea—Matilda, married 
John Simow, of Effingham; Bertha, married 
to Henry Rawe, of Christian County, Ill.; 
Emma, at home; Charles A. and Henry, both 
in Chicago. 

ANTON J. HENNING, butcher, Effing- 
ham, was borp on the Atlantic Ocean, October 
8, 1854, son of Charlie and Theresa (Vogt) 
Henning, natives of Germany; he, a miller, 
came to the United States in 1854, was a 
farmer in this country, and died near St. 
Louis; she died in Effingham June 29, 15580. 
They were the parents of seven children, five 
sons and two daughters. Our subject’s 
schooling consisted of four winters’ attend- 
ance at school in Monroe County, this State, 
and six months’ study at Teutopolis, this 
county. He was engaged in farming till 
seventeen years of age, afterward working 
some in the employ of the Vandalia Railroad 
Company. He opened a butcher shop in 
1876, which was destroyed by fire on March 
5, 1579, after which he rebuilt on the same 
place. He was married, in Effingham, July 
2, 1878, to Miss Anna Ungrum, born in Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, July 2, 1855, daughter of 
George and Marguerita (Tiepen) Ungrum, 
natives of Germany; he died in this county, 
and she is still living here. Mr, and Mrs. 
Henning have two children—Rosa and Liz- 
zie. Our subject has lived in Effingham for 
the past twelve years. He is a member of 
the Catholic Church and in politics a Dem- 
ocrat. 

LOUIS HILL, retired, P. O. Effingham, 
was born in Hesse-Darmstadt, Germany, 
March +, 1817; came to the United States in 
1829. His parents first stopped in New York 
City about two years, when they moved to 
Pittsburgh, Penn, and our subject learned the 


' trade of tinner in Denisonstown, Westmore- 
c 
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apprenticeship. 
for himself in Allegheny County, Penn., 
which he ran about three years, and after- 
ward ran a shop in Cambridge, Guernsey 
Co., Ohio, about four years, when he sold 
out and eame to Illinois, in 1851, and bought 
prairie farm in Jackson Township, this connty, 
entering 240 acres of it, and remained on 
the farm till the spring of 1881; he had ae- 


| 
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land Co., Penn., where he served three years’ | the closest application. He took private les- 
He then started a tinshop sons of Volentine Yates, and in three years 


taught English himself. He was married, 
April 2, 1846, to Miss Aldegundis Bozarth. 
of Grayson County, Ky. After being en- 
gaged in agricultural pursuits for three years, 
he began teaching English sehools, both pub- 


' lie and private, and that was his almost ex- 


quired ahalf-section of land, which he placed | 


in a good state of eultivation and kept up 
good buildings. Mr. Hill came to Effing- 
ham in the spring of 1881, to enjoy the rest 
which his toils have richly earned him. He 
was marvied, the first time, in Mareh, 1840, 
to Miss Amanda Whiteman; five children 
were born of this marriage, all of whom are 
dead, except one daughter—Geomima, wife 
of Lorenzo Ward, of Cumberland County, 
Ill; she was born May 15, 1855. Our sub- 
ject’s first wife died in January, 1874. His 
second marriage occurred June 16, 187-4. 
when he wedded Miss Catharine Wade, of 
Perry County, Ohio. Three of Mr. Hills 
children died young—one daughter, Sarah 
Jane, died in 1877; she was born in 1841, and 
married John Corral, and left six children, 
five of whom are still living. 


elusive work until the spring of 1861. In 
the winter of 1851, he came to Illinois, loeat- 
ing at Old Kwington, and first tanght a 
schoo] in Sprinkle neighborhood, near Wat- 


_ son, then went to Tentopolis, where he taught 
in a Catholic parish school for three years, 


when he came to Effingham and clerked in 


the first general store in Effingham, and 


_ was also the first Postmaster. 


JOHN HOENY, Sz., editor and publisher — 


Effingham Times, was born in the town of 
Ruehnda, District Melsungen, Hesse-Cassel, 
Aug. 27, 1824. He received his education in 
the parochial school of his native place, and in 
the village of Waldau. His father was a 
damask weaver, and after leaving school sub- 
ject worked at that for a few years. He also 
received lessons from a private teacher, and 
prosecuted his studies until the age of eight- 
een. February 2, 1842, he landed at New 
Orleans, La.. and from there came to Leitch- 
field, Ky. Heengaged in farming and in the 
meantime pursned the study of English with 


vatee 


afterward kept a boarding-house here and 
In the fall of 
1855 or 1856, he moved to Waterloo, IIL, 
where he remained one year, then went to St. 
Clair County, where he taught for six years; 
then returned, in 1861, and bought the Effing- 
ham Gazette, of Mr. Rose, and ran this and 
its successor, the Democrat, continuously un- 
til October, 1881, with the exception of the | 
year 1869. February, 1882, he started the 
Kiffingham Times, which now enjoys a large 
cireulation. Since coming to this country 
Mr. Hoeny has acted with the Democracy in 
political affairs. He served on the old Vil- 
lage Board of Trastees of Effingham, and 
served as Mayor of Effingham for two 
years, 18579 and 1881. Mr. Hoeny is the 
father of twelve children, six sons and 
six daughters; six are living. as follows: 
Mary Elizabeth (Mrs. H. C. Nolte); Anna 
wife of J. B. Costigan; John, Jr.; 
Archihald A., Eugene F. G. and Rose F, 
Of those deceased, all died young, except the 
oldest son—Martin W., who served in the 
Sixty-second ItLinois Volunteer Infantry, in 
the regimental band, during the war, and 
died April 8, 1872, of consumption, which he 
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contracted in the army. He was a partner in 
the publication of the Democrat and a writer 
of much promise. 

NATHANIEL B. HODSDON, Snperin- 
tendent of Schools, Effingham, was born in 
Bethel, Oxford Co., Me., August 26, 1833; he 
received his education in the common schools 
of Maine, and in Gould's Academy, at Bethel. 
Me., and began teaching at the age of twenty- 
two in his native State, and in 1856 entered 
the Bridgewater State Normal School, Massa- 
chusetts, and spent two years there, graduat- 
ing in Febrnary, 1858S. In Angust, 1858, he 


camo to Carmi, White Co., Il]., where he had — 


charge of the schools four years. 
1862, he resigned his position to enlist in the 
Kighty-seventh [linois Volunteer Infantry, 
and served three years in Company F. He 


In August, 


entered as Second Lieutenant and during the 
last years had command of Company F as 
First Lientenant. He was in the siege and 
capture of Vicksburg and the Red River ex- 
pedition and other engagements on the Mis- 
sissippi River; was mustered out at Spring- 
field, Ill., in Jnly, 1865. His health was so 
impaired that Mr. Hodsdon did not resume 
teaching until 1874, when he became Princi- 
pal of the schools at Carmi, Ill., and re- 
mained as Superintendent there four years, 
and next became Principal of the public 
schools at Metropolis, I]., for two years, and, 
September, 1581, he was made Professor of 
English literature in the Christian Collegiate 


Institute at Metropolis, Ill. where he taught . 
one year, when he resigned to accept the — 


Superintendency of the Effingham sehools in 
June, 1882, and is now filling that position. 
He was married, in 1561. to Miss Mary F. 
Chaplin, of Maine, who died in 1874, when he 
married, December 30, 1875, Miss Flora Pol- 
lard, of Evansville, Ind., daughter of the late 
Dr. William Pollard, of Cynthiana, Ind. The 
father of our subject was James Hodsdon, who 


served as private in the war of 1512 and who 
was a farmer. He resided at Bethel, Me., 
until his death. The mother of our subject 
was Esther Bartlett, who had eight children, 
of which subjectis the yonngest and the only 
surviver. 

JOHN F. HOMANN, lock and gun smith, 
Effingham, was boru in Hanover, Germany, 
Oct. 7, 1805, son of Johan F. and Henriette 
(Neavohner) Homann, he,a wagon and pump 
maker, born in 1768, in Germany, where he 
died in 1836; she was born and died in Ger- 
They were the parents of three 
Ow 
subject received his schooling in his native 


many also. 
ehildren—one son and two daughters. 


country, where he also learned his trade, in 
which he was engaged in various places in 
Germany and Switzerland. He was married, 
in Neukirchen, Hanover, Germany, December 
31, 1836, to Anna Maria Vallers, born in 
Bremen, Germany, December 25, 1809, daugh- 
ter of Henry and Marguerita (Delves) Vallers, 
Mr. and Mrs. 
Homann have three children — Friederich 
Adolph, Wilhelm Henry and Dena. The two 
sons are married and have farms in Moceasin 


natives of Bremen, Germany. 


Township, this county. The daughter is liv-. 
ing at home. Our subject came to the Unit- 
ed States in 1545, and lived six vears in St. 
Louis, Mo., twelve years in Washingtou 
County, this State, and in 1565 came to 
Effingham, where he has since worked at his 
trade of lock and gun smith. He is an excel- 
lent mechanie and a fine old gentleman, re- 
spected hy all who know him. He is a mem- 
ber of the Lutheran Church and in polities a 
Republican. 

U. M. HUTCHINS, farmer, P. O. Effing- 
ham, was born in Shelby County, Ill., June 
9, 1855, son of M. and Susan (Carter) Hutch- 
ins, natives of Tennessee; he, born May 1, 
1816, is a farmer in Donglas Township; she, 
born August 13, 1516, and died in Donglas 
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Township June 20, 1881. They had iwelve 
children, four of whom are living. Onr sub- 
ject received his education in his native 
county, and made a start in life asa farmer. 
He came to this county in 1872, at which 
‘time his father purchased 213 acres of land, 
at $10 per acre, which is now owned by onr 
subject, who engages in general farming. 
He was married, in Douglas Township, Au- 
gust 19, ISS1, to Tomana Rose Clark, born 
March 11, 1861, in this State. My. and Mrs. 
Hutchins have one child—-Michael, born 
September 5, 1882. In religion, our subject 
is a Baptist, and in polities, a Democrat. 
CAPT. WILLIAM H. HYDEN, merchant, 
Effingham, was born in Vigo County, Ind., 
near the State line, Mareh 10, 1831. At the 
age of fourteen, he was bound out to learn 
the tanner’s trade, in Vigo County, .and 
served three years, and ut nineteen he went 
to Indianapolis, Ind., and for two years was 
in the employ of the Madison Railroad Com- 
pany, as brakeman ona passenger train. He 
worked in a saw-mill in Marion County for 
three years, and farmed one year, when he 
began the manufacture of brick near Indian- 
apolis, in which he continued till the war 
broke out. He enlisted in Company F, of 
the First Indiana Cavalry, in June, 1861, for 
three years, or during the war. Company 
F was transferred in the spring of 1S62 to 
the Third Indiana Cavalry. He was in the 
Army of the Potomac for two and one- 
half years, under command of Gen. Pleason- 
ton. He served two years and seven months 


as Second Sergeant of Company F, Third In- | 


diana Cavalry, and, ineluding skirmishes, 
took part in thirty-nine engagements, the most 
important of which were Poolsville, Frederick 
City, Middletown, Sonth Mountain, Antietam, 
mouth of the Monoeacy, Charleston and 
Barnsville Ford. He fought twelve days in 
Amosville, Fredericksburg, in January, 1863, 


Beverly’s Ford, Chancellorsville, Dumfries, 
Warrenton, Spottsylvania, Aldie, Middle- 
bury, Snicker’s Gap and Upperville. He 
was wounded three times, first at Beverly’s 
Ford, by a saber. His horse was shot in the 
fall of 1864, below Pulaski, Tenn., and our 
subject was crippled by the fall of the animal. 
He received a gunshot wound at Aldie, through 
the right foot, in 1563, just before the battle 
of Gettysburg. He came home on a leave of 
absence and was commissioned Second Lieu- 
tenant of the Ninth Indiana Cavalry, by Gov. 
Morton, and January 1, 1864, he was com- 
missioned Captain of Company H, Ninth 
Cavalry, One Hundred and Twenty-first Regi- 
ment, having raised and drilled the majority 
of the men in the Ninth Cavalry. He went 
out and served till the close of the war as 
Captain of Company H, being assigned to the 
Army of the Cumberland. After the war, 
Capt. Hyden resumed the manufacture of brick, 
at Indianapolis, until the winter of 1S67,when 


he removed to Effingham County and farmed - 


here nntil 1574. 
the merchandising, and kept a general stock 
for seven years at Elliottstown, Ill, August, 
1881, he came to Effingham, and was em- 
ployed until March, 1582, as a salesman by 
Col. Funkhouser. Mareh 8, 1882, he opened 
a general store on the north side of the pub- 
lic square, which he has since conducted with 
good suecess. He was first married, June 16, 
1854, to Miss Margaret A. Leeper, of Acton, 
Marion Co., Ind. They had three children. 
His wife died in August, 1872. He remar- 
ried, Miss Sarah Creech, of this county, Jan- 
uary 12,1874. They have three children by 


In that year, he engaged in 


| this marriage. 


JOHN GEORGE HYNEMAN, baker and 
confectioner, Effingham, was born in Baden- 
Baden, Germany, August 11, 1850. He left 
schoal at the age uf seventeen, having complet- 
ed a college course at the city of Constanz. He 
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learned the confectionery trade with an uncle 
in the city of Reichstadt, serving three years, 
when at the age of twenty, he enlisted in the 
German Army as volunteer in the Sanitary 
Corps, remaining until February 1. 1$71, 
when he was excused from service for disa- 
bility, and he came to the United States, 
leaving May 16, 1871, landing at New York 
City, where he was pastry cook and confec- 
tioner for a year and six months; then he 
went to Cincinnati, Ohio, where he followed 
the same oceupation for three years. In No. 
vember, 1876, he came to Etlingham, and 
was afterward, for a few months, at St. 
Lonis, Mo. Jnly 1, 187%. be opened his 
present establishment on Jefferson street, 
conducting a restaurant, confectionery and 
bakery with good 
branches of the business employing from 
five to six persons. He was married, in 
1877, to Miss Louisa Heer, of Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Three children were born of this 
marriage, and two of our subject’s last 
His father, Joseph George 
born in Baden, Germany, 
and graduated from the University of 
Heidelberg, Germany. He joined the Revo- 
lution of 1848, and esponsed the cause of the 
people, and wascaptured and cast into prison 
in Reichstadt, but was afterward pardoned 
by the Duke and restored to the office of At- 
torney and rose to the rank of a Judge. 
WILLIAM H. JACKSON. grocer, Effing- 
ham, was born in Marion Connty, Ky., April 
o, ISfe He was raised in Lebanon, where 
he served an apprenticeship at blacksmithing. 
He enlisted at eighteen in Morgan's Cavalry 
and served until 1863, when he was captured 
at Buffington. Ohio. and was held as prisoner 
of war at Camp Morton and Camp Douglas, 
from which hoe escaped in November, 1563. 
He located in Wisconsin at the close of the 
war and came to Effingham in 1869, Hoe was 


snccess, 


marriace. 
Hyneman was 


the different 


hotel clerk in the old Moore House for some 
years, and engaged in the retail grocery busi- 
ness here about 1872, and has been in that 
business ever since, except three years, which 
he spent in different parts of Texas to reeuper- 
ate his health. His location is on Jefferson 
street, where he does a prosperous business in 
groceries and queensware. He served as City 
Clerk of Effingham forthree terms. In poli- 
tics, he is a Democrat. He was married, Oc- 
tober 8, 1878, to Miss Amanda Myers, dangh- 
ter of W. T. Myers, of this county. 
ANTHONY BERNARD JANSEN, farmer, 
P. O. Effingham, was born in Oldenburg, 
Germany, February 20, 1822. He was 
twelve years old when he came to America. 
He lived two years in Schuylkill County, 
Penn.; at the age of fourteen, was appren- 
ticed to learn the carpenter’s trade, in Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, where he served five years, 
and afterward working as a journeyman for a 
short time, he came here in 1840 on a visit 
to his parents, then went back to complete 
his term of service with a contractor named 
Baldwin. Subject came in 1841 to stay, ana 
went to work on a farm for John B. Brum- 
mer, on Green Creek, and in April, 1842, he 
married Elizabeth, the only danghter of his 
employer, and farmed with his father-in-law 
for about ten years. In abont 1550, he 
bought 160 acres in two tracts of well-im- 
proved land here; about three years later 
moved here, and has lived on it ever since. 
At the time he came here, there was consider- 
able Congress land, which afterward became 
railroad lands. Of this land Mr. Jansen 
bought several tracts. He has 
here, besides the 160 aeres formerly belong- 
ing to the estate of Brummer. He has been 
very successful in raising both grain and 
stock, He has eight children living and 
three deceased—John Bernard, died when 
young; Anthony Bernard, died when fonr- 


227 acres 
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teen years and seven months old; Henry Jo- 
seph, farmer in Cumberland County, Iil.; 
Mary Margaret, died after marriage to Fer- 
dinand Kaufmann; John Wilham, living in 
Clinton County, Ill.; John Henry, farmer 
in this county; Elizabeth, wife of Bernard 
Husmann, of Shelby County, TL; Margaret 


| 


Malama, wife of Clemens Kaufmann; Anna , 


Helena; Catharine Philomina; Francis An- 
thony, who is at home. The father of Mrs. 
Jansen was born in the Kingdom of Hanover, 
July 28, 1796. He learned the trade of 
weaving and worked at it. He married Mar- 
garet Suer, and had but one child. Hecame 
to America in 1539, and settled here on 
Christmas of that year. Our subject’s father 
was Francis Anthony Jansen, born in Olden- 
burg, Germany, where he learned the carpen- 
ter's trade, but followed farming and also 
herring fishing in the North Sea for many 
years and was ship carpenter on sailing ves- 
sels bound for distant ports, and sometimes 
worked at his trade in shipyards in Holland. 
In 183-, he came to the United States on the 
same vessel with Clemens Uptmore, and 
brought his wife and family of tbree chil- 
dren, one haying come to this country two 
years previous. He worked in the coal mines 
of Pennsylvania, and at his trade in Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, until 1839, when he eume to I1h- 
nios and settled near Teutopolis, adjoining 
the place where H. H. Hnels now lives. He 
lived there for some years with his son-in- 
law, where his wife died in 1S41. He after- 
ward inade his home with his son-in-law, H. 
H. Wempe, who moved to St. Clair County, 
TIL, where the father died in 1862, in his 
eighty-eighth year. He was the father of 
four children, who grew to maturity—Ber- 
nard Henry, who is a lawyer in Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Elizabeth, wife of Joseph Buckmanu, 


youngest of the family. Mr. Jansen is a 
Democrat and has served as Supervisor of 
the township. 

BERNARD JANSON, wagon manufact- 
urer, Effingham, was born in Sechleswig- 
Holstein, Germany, February 14, 1843, and 
was edueated in his native country. He 
learned the trade of wagon and carriage 
making in his native town, at} which he 
worked for six years. March 8, 1563, he 
reached the United States, landing at New 
York; he went direct to Chicago, IL, where 
he worked in the large wagon factory of 


| Peter Schuttler, one year, when he entered 


_ here permanently. 


the employ of the Government as blacksmith 
and horseshoer, at Nashville and Chattanvo- 
ga, wntil September, 1865, when he came to 
Effingham, and in October, 1865, located 
He bought the present 
lot, then covered with hazel-brush, and built 
asmall shop on the old National road, and 
for about two years conducted a general- 


| blacksmthing business in a small shop, and, 


in 1867, built his present wagon shop, which 
he has enlarged by several additional build- 
ings until the present shop and factory are 
100x834, a two-story frame, with three floors, 
with large sheds, 100x16 for storing and sea- 
soning lumber. Since 1867, he has turned 
his entire attention to the manufacture of 
wagons, and einploys six hands in the various 
departments of the business, with an average, 
during the last five years, of 100 wagons per 
year. These vehicles find a market princi- 
pally in Effingham and adjoining counties. 


' He has also manufactured spring wagons and 


buggies. His vehicles are constructed of the 
best material and workmanship, and com- 
pares favorably with the best. His machinery 


is propelled by a twelve-horse engine. He 


/ was married, in 1875, to Catharine Bremer, 


dead; Catharine Alexandrina, wife of Henry » 


Weompe, dead; subject and one who was the 


of Sigel, Il., and has two daughters living 
and one dead. 
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JAMES H. JOHNSTON, dealer in books 
and stationery, Effingham, was born in Kfting- 
ham County, Ill., in the town of Freeman- 
ton December 8, 1843, only son of William 
and Melcenia E. (Saslay) Johnston. ‘The 
father was born in Scotland and came to the 
United States when thirty years old and lo- 
cated at Gallipolis, Ohio, about 1835, and 
farmed in Gallia County, Ohio, for about five 
years, and came to Freemanton about S41 
or 1842, where he opened a store, beginning 
on about $50. He was one of the first Post- 
masters of Freemanton and kept a_ hotel 
known as the “Travelers’ Rest,” for many 
years. 
and never drank or kept bar, and was one of 
the three men of his township who voted for 
Gen. Fremont in 1856. He was a Mission- 
ary Baptist, but his house was the home of 
ministers of all denominations. About 1858, 
he sold out his store and property, and re- 
moved to Cumberland County, IIl., where he 
resided until his death, in 1863. He married 
in Ohio, and had seven children, all living— 
Margaret A, wife of William C. Wright, of 
Effingham; James H., subject; Ellen B., 
wife of George Phipps, of Cumberland Coun- 
ty; Meleenia M., wife of J. A. McCandlish, 
Sheriff of Cumberland County, Il; Luey V., 
wife of Mr, N. B. Hollsapple, of Cumberland 
County, Ill.; Sophrona, wife of William 
Wharf, insurance agent at Olney, Ill. ; Rose, 
wife of James Reed, Jamesville, [1]. The 
mother remarried L. D. Gloyd,of Summit 
Township, still ving. Subject was educated 
in the schools of this and Cumberland Coun- 
ties. Subject enlisted in December, 1561, and 
was discharged in October, 1862, on account of 
disability. He belonged to Company K, 
Sixty-third Volunteer Infantry, and was taken 
il] soon after enlistment. 


He was a strong temperance man, 


He was married, 
in 1871, to Miss Fannie Hawley, daughter of 
Rey. N. Hawley, of the M. E. Chirch. Wife 


died in 1873 at Olney, Ill. At the close of 
the war, be went into business at Charleston, 
Ill., where he remained for eighteen months. 
In 1573, he went into the insurance and real 
estate business at Olney, Dll., for a few 
months. In 1577, he became Deputy Post- 
master under W. 0. Wright for four years. 
In Jnne, 1851, he engaged in the book and 
fancy goods trade in Effingham, and has since 
conducted a prosperous business on Jefferson 
street. 

JUDGE JOSEPH B. JONES, County 
Judge, Effingham, was born in Coshocton 
County, Ohio, April 22, 18385; he was raised 
on a farm and came to Illinois in 1856, on 
foot and alone, locating in Crawford County, 
where he taught schoo] in the winter of 
1856-57, and in the spring of 1857, came to 
Effingham County, where he farmed during 
the summer and taught a winter school in 
Crawford County, Ill., and returned, in 1858, 
to Ohio, for eight months, and, in February, 
1859, returned to this county and located at 
Freemanton, where he engaged in farming 
and trading in stock until] 1860, when he was 
appointed Deputy Sheriff of this county and 
acted nearly four years, and during that time 
helped to move the county’s books to the 
new connty seat, during the holidays of 1560 
-61, He next engaged his services to C. H. 
McCormick & Bro., of Chicago, and sold 
reapers and mowers here for about five years. 
In April, 1869, he was elected Justice of the 
Peace, or Police Magistrate of the city of 
Effingham and served four years. November 4, 
1873, he was elected County Judge of Kffing- 
ham, and re-elected in November, 1877, for a 
term of four years, and, under an amendment 
of the constitution, his term of office was 
extended to December, 1582, and at that 
time he will have served nine years. 

JOHN JONES, druggist, Kffingham, was 
born in North Germany, near the city of 
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Schleswig, October 19, 1846. He was edu- 
cated in the public schools of his native 
country. He came to the United States in 
1864, and located in Tuscola. Donglas Co., 
Ill., where he entered a drug store to learn 
the business, with Davis & Niles, and served 
three and one-half years as clerk. In the 


summer of 1868, he came to Effingham, and | 


elerked in a drug store until June, 1869, 
when he bought a stock of drugs and medi- 
cines of Thomas D. Craddock, and has con- 
tinued in the drug business ever since with 
good success, He was married, in 1871, to 
Miss O. M. Loomis, step-daughter of A. 5S. 
Moore. 

REV. HERMANN JUNGMANN, rector, 
Effingham, was born in Westphalia, Germany, 
in the town of Ochtrup, October 1, 1846. He 
was educated in the Gympasium at Miinster, 
which he left in his twenty-second year and 
entered the School of Philosophy at Roulers, 
remaining one year; then entered the Ameri- 
ean College at Louvain, Belginm, where he 
studied theology for three years. In the 
same year he left school, September, 1872, 
and came to America. He had received the 
order of Prisethood in December, 1871, at 
Malines, Belgium. He was first appointed 
rector of St. Andrew's Church, at Murfrees- 
boro, Ili., in October, 1872, where he con- 
tinned until March. 1877, when he was ap- 
pointed rector of St. Anthony's Church, at 
Effingham, [1]., of which chureh he has since 
been pastor. 

A. B. KAGAY, deceased, died February 
15, 1877, aged seventy-four years and five 
months. He was of German parentage, born 
in the State of Virginia September 17, 1802, 
and did not learn to speak English until he 
was ten years old. His parents emigrated 
during his infancy to Fairfield County, Ohio, 
where he was raised on a farm. His eduea- 
tion was limited, yet was sufficient. for all 
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practical purposes. He was married, on the 
17th day of August, 1826. In 1882, he emi- 
grated to Findlay, Hancock Co., Ohio. where 
he engaged in the tanning business. He 
subsequently engaged in the mercantile busi- 
ness, but with indifferent snecess, and also 
carried on a harness and saddlery shop. In 
1841, he emigrated to Ewington, Ll., and 
engaged in the saddlery and harness busi- 
ness. Jn the fall of 1842, he was elected 
County Clerk, which office he filled for four 
years, being succeeded by Daniel Rinehart. 
Iu November, 1853, he was elected County 
Treasurer and Assessor, which offices he held 
until sueceeded by G. W. Bareus, in 1860, 
As Assessor, he was required to traverse the 
entire county and visit every resident to take 
his assessment of taxable property; hence, no 
man at that time was sv well acquainted with 
all the people in the county as he. In 1561, 
he was elected Justice of the Peace or Police 
Magistrate of the city of Effingham, and, in 
1865, he was elected Township Justice of the 
Peace which office he held until 1873. He also 
held the offices of School Director and Town- 
ship Treasurer for a number of years. In 
1880, he joined the Old School Predestinarian 
Baptist Church, and has ever since been an 
active member of that church. There was 
nothing he prized so much as attending his 
church meetings. In his opinion, when once 
formed, he was fixed and positive, and his at- 
tachment to his friends were ever constant 
and confiding. Being scrupulous and honest 
himself, he believed others to be the same, 
and was therefore often deceived and imposed 
upon. Kind to all, he was an affectionate 
husband and indulgent father, doing all in 
his power to rear his children to make gool 
and useful members of society, by giving 
them as good an education as the educational 
facilities of the country then afforded. His 
first wife died at Ewington in the fail of 
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1857, and he was married again, in Septem- 
ber, 1859, to Ursella Miller, a widow, who 
survives him. By his first wife he had tive 
children—two sons and threo daughters, of 
whom one son and two daughters survive. 
BENJAMIN F. KAGAY, lawyer, Effing- 
ham, was born in Pleasant Township, Farr- 
field County, Ohio, February 27, 1831. His 
father, A. B. Kagay, died a few years ago at 
the age of seventy-four. His mother, Sarah 
(Hall) Kagay, was of Scotch-Irish parentage, 
and died while in her tifty-fourth year. Our 
subject was the recipient of a common-seliool 
education, perfected by his own after efforts. 
From his sixteenth to his twenty-second year, 
he was occupied in teaching, and in the 
nieantime prosecuting the study of law, en- 
tering subsequently upon the active practice 
of his profession. He soon built up a large 
and remunerative business in this county, 
which has since engrossed his whole time 
and attention. He was President of the 
Board of Trusteesof Effingham, and for three 
terms was the Supervisor of Douglas Town- 
ship, this county. For two terms he was 
Chairman of the Board of Supervisors of 


Effingham County, and was also Chairman of © 


the Building Committee cf the Effingham 
County Court House. He was the first Mayor 
of the city of Effingham, serving two terms— 
1867-68. He was a member of the Legisla- 
ture of 187] and 1872 filling the vacaney in 
the office occasioned by the death of David 
Leith. 
Cooper & Kaguy, and commenced practicing 
law in 1855. He was married, Pebrnary 6, 
1853, in Fayette County, IIL, to Martha J. 
Starnes, and has had five children, three of 
whom are living —the oldest child, a daugh- 
ter, is the wife of A. B. Judkins, of Spring- 
field, Ill., an accomplished musician; Ben- 
jamin F. and Mattie. Our subject is now 
Police Magistrate of the city of Effilhgham. 


He was a member of the -firm of | 


| 


there some timo in the spring of 1889, 


In polities, he is a Democrat, an independ. 
ent thinker and actor in political affairs. 
JOSEPH KAUFMANN was born in the 
vicinity of Green Creek May 29, 1856. He 
was educated at St. Joseph's College, Teu- 
topolis, where he spent twelve months, and 
began teaching in Cumberland County, IIL, 
in 1876, and taught seven months in public 
schools at Lillyville, and, in 1878, he took 
chargo of the Green Creek Schoo] which nun- 
bers from thirty-six to forty pupils; both 
English and German languages are taught. 
Our subject’s mother is the daughter of Her- 
mann H. Niman, who was born in Oldenburg, 
Germany, where he married Mary Selhorst, 
and had three sons and one daughter. Sub- 
ject's wife, Anna Elizabeth, was eighteen 
years old when she came to this connty, in 
1838. Her father settled where his son, 
Clemens Niman. now lives; they bought 
out a little improvement, came and settled 
She 
only remembers a Mr. Stewart and Coliee in 
all this township at that time. She went to 
Hutchins’ water mill, on the Wabash, seven 
miles, and carried a bushel of meal on her 
shoulder home. She married Mr. John F. 
Osterhaus, in about 1842, and settled, after 
marriage, where her son Henry Osterhaus 
now lives. Two children were born of this 
marriage, only one son survives, above men- 
tioned. 
life, Mr. Osterhaus died, and subsequently 
she married Ferdinand Kaufmann. 
born in Prussia, and came to this county be- 
tween 1840 and 1850, and bought a farm, 
where Clemens Kaufmann now lives, where 
he died abont 1860, leaving eight children, 
five of whom are yet living, as follows: Fer- 


After about four years of married 


He was 


dinand, in Shelby County, farmer; Sophia, 
wife of Henry Jansen, of this township; 
Catharine, married; Clemens, farmer, of this 
township, and Joseph. 


fs 
we 


ALFRED H. KELLY, County Sheriff, 
Effingham City, was born in airfield Coun- 
ty, Ohio, May 17,1837. He came to Illinois 
when four years old, his parents settling in 
what isnow Summit Township in 1841. His 
father entered eighty acres in Blue Point, in 
the edge of the timber, which only had few 
settlements. He went twen’y miles in those 
days to a raising, and broke prairie after 
night to avoid the flies. Our subject re- 
ceived his education ina log schoolhouse. 
His first teacher was Sarah Spaulding. The 
schoolhouse was situated on the Johnny 
Brown farm. The father of our subject 
went to the Mexican war, and subject went 
to Cumberland County and lived four years 
with an uncle. His father died when he 
(subject) was twenty years of age, and our 
subject started in life for himself. He 
worked by the month and day for about three 
years, when he ran a threshing machine for 
about one or two years. He was married, in 
1859, to Miss Elizabeth Burrell, a native of 
Fairfield County, Ohio, and afterward bought 
eighty acres of land, which he still owns, in 
Banner Township, where he is still farming, 
raising grain and stock He has always been 
connected with the Democratic party, and 
served as Supervisor of his township for five 
terms. He was elected Sheriff of Effimgham 
County in November, 1880. and was renomi- 
nated by the Democratic primary in April, 
1882, for a term of four years to same office. 
He has two children living and two dead. 
His father, Hugh Dennis Kelly, was born in 
Ohio about 1804. He was a stone mason by 
trade, but farmed in later years. He served 
with Judge Gillenwaters in the Mexican 
war. His health was permanently impaired 
by his service. He kept a hotel at Ewington 
for two years, and was book-keeper for a time 
for the Illinois Central Railroad. He died 
on the farm about 1858. Onur subject has 
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two sisters living —Electa and Sarah A., the 
latter the wife of L. J. Hankins, of this 
county. 

HENRY B. KEPLEY, attorney at law, 
Effingham, was born on Limestone Creek, in 
Effingham County, Ill., June 20, 1836. He 
was raised on a faem, and, until the age of 
eighteen years, was principally engaged in 
farming pursuits. From childhood he was 
dependent upon his own efforts for support 
and education, He had great desire to at- 
tend school, but his circumstances were such 
that he could not do so, except occasionally. 
twenty or thirty days at a time, and conse- 
quently his early education was quite limit- 
ed, though at an early age he became able to 
read. He had great fondness for reading, 
and, by the time he was ten years old, had 
read probably every book in the neighbor- 
hood, the nuwber of which, however, was by 
no means great; but among which were the 
Bible, the Columbian Orator, the English 
Reader, Peter Parley’s Tales, Horry’s Life of 
Marion, Weem’s Life of Washington, the lat- 
ter of which had been bought for him, and 
which he had read and re-read, until he could 
repeat from memory page after page of it. 
One Friday afternoon at the close of school, 
the teacher, J. W. P. Davis, announced that 
he would give a reward to the pupil who, on 
the next Monday, at the opening of school, 
could recite the greatest number of sentences 
from some history or similar book. On Mon- 
day morning, when it came Henry’s turn to 
recite, he handed to the teacher his “Weem’s, ” 
and continued to recite page after page, till 
finally the teacher interrupted him by saying: 
“ You have undoubtedly recited enough to en- 
title you to the reward, and we will defer 
your reciting the rest of the book till some 
other day.” When about thirteen years of 
uge, he for the first time attended Sunday 
school, at New Hope Church. Here, in con- 
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testing for the prize offered for committing 
to memory and reciting the greatest number 
of chapters of the New Testament during the 
term, he committed to memory all of the 
Book of Matthew, except the first three chap- 
ters, all of the Book of Mark, and nearly all 


of the Book of Luke, gaining the prize—a | 


small ‘Testament, which. though of small val- 
ue in noney, was by him highly prized as 
the token of his success. His success in such 
matters was attributable more to industry or 
persevering effort than to any special faculty 
From fifteen to eighteen years.of age, he was 
constantly employed as a hired hand, mostly at 
farm labors, but part of the time onthe Hlinais 
Central Railroad, which was then being con- 
structed through Effingham County. The 
proceeds of these three years of labor, above 
necessary expenses, were invested in a hun- 
dred acres of land, which, in the fall of 1554, 
he sold for $500, He now decided to direct, 
his attention to obtaining education, and to 
use the money he had got for his land in de- 
fraying his expenses while attending school. 
During the winter of 1854-55, he attended 
the district school taught by Dr. Whorton at 
New Hope Chnrch. During tlie spring and 
summer of 1855, he attended a private school 
at Mason, kept by A. W. Avery. In the win- 
ter following, he attended a school kept 
by Uriah MeCoy, near Watson. In March 
4, 1856, at Georgetown, I]., he began teach- 
ing his first school, which lasted six months. 
In September, 1856, he went to Franklin 
College, at Franklin, Ind., which he attend- 
ed one year. - His money being now exhaust- 
ed, he could no longer attend college, much 
to his regret, as he had a great desire to con- 
tinue his collegiate course till he graduated. 
But, as he was not able to do this because of 
the lack of means, he continued his studies 
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February, 1859, he began the study of law, 
Here 
again he encountered the difficulties arising 


with the view of becoming a lawyer. 


from lack of mouey, as he had no means with 
which to defray the expenses of a regular 
course of law studies. In March, 1560, be 
passed a suecessful examination, and was ad- 
mitted to the bar, and in May following he 
began the practice of law, in the meantime 
continuing te teach school and read law the 
same as before his admission to the bar, un- 
til November, 1862, at which time he came 
to Effingham and opened a law office, where 
he has since been in the active practice of 
his chosen profession. Whatever success 
Mr. Kepley has achieved has been the result 
of his great industry and untiring persever- 
ance, and it gives to all young men an exam- 
ple well worthy of their strictest emulation. 
Having no iniluential friends to assist him in 
his advancement, he has at all times had to 
rely on his own efforts. 
stands deservedly high among his fellow-mem- 
bers, and is known as a faithful, earnest and 
hard-working advocate. 
the age of manhood, he has at all times taken 
an active part in pnblic affairs in his county. 
As a citizen, he is public-spirited, broad in 
his views and progressive, and is an active 
worker in the temperance reform. On No- 
vember 7, 1867, he was married to Ada H. 
Miser, of Effingham, and she is associated 
with him in his practice. 

ADA H. KEPLEY, attorney, Effingham 
(with H. B. Kepley), is the daughter of Hen- 
ry Miser, and was born in Somerset, Perry 
Co., Ohio, February 11, 1847. In her thir- 
teenth year, her parents removed to St, Louis, 
where she attended the Clay Grammar 
School, then taught by Dr. William T. Har- 
and afterward attended the St. Louis 


As a lawyer, he 


Since arriving at 


ris, 


privately while teaching school, which voca- |- High School for two years. In September, 


tion he resumed after leaving colloge. 


In | 1866, she came with her parents to Hffing. 
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ham, I]]., and was married, November 7, 1867 
to Mr. Henry B. Kepley, a sketeh of whom 
will be found elsewhere. In 1868, she be- 
gan the study of law with her husband, and, 
in September, 1869, she entered the Law De. 
partment of the University of Chicago, and 
graduated from it in 1870, and applied for a 
certificate to Mr. Charles Reed, who said he 
was willing personally to give eertificates to 
the ladies to practice, but the law prevented 
them from entering the learned profession. 
Mr. and Mrs. Kepley prepared a bill in 1871 
to allow women the right of admittance, 
which was presented by Capt. Nd Harlan, of 
Marshall, who was representing this Senato- 
rial District in 1871-72. The bill was ably 
defended by such men in the Lower House 
as Judge J. B. Bradwell, of Chicago, and 
Mr. Reddick, of Ottawa, and others, and it 
passed and became a law during that session. 
Mrs. Kepley applied for admission to the bar 
at Springfield, and was admitted Jannary 27, 
1SSi. She was also commissioned Notary 
Public August 20, 1851, and is now in regn- 
lar practice of the profession. She is serv- 
ing her third year as member of the Effin g- 
ham School Board, being the first lady eleet- 
ed to that body. 

ANTHONY iREKE, contractor and build. 


er, Effingham, was born in Effingham, this | 


county, Febrnary 16, 1849, son of Arnold 
and Gertrude (Dreismann) Kreke, natives of 
Oldenburg, Germany; he, a farmer, died in 
Effingham, this county, in 1852, where the 
They had tive children. 
Our subject received his schooling in Effing- 


mother died also. 


ham, and began life as a farmer, and in 1861 
learned the carpenter’s trade, which he has 
stnce followed, mostly in this county, and in 
which occupation he is a skilled workman. 
He was married, in Effingham, November 26, 
1875, to Mary Goldstein, born March 31, 
1855, in Missouri, daughter of Henry Gold. 


stein, a native of Germany, and a soldier. 
Mr. and Mrs. Kreke have three children— 
Lizzie, born April 4, 1875; Joseph, July 26, 
1878; and Anna, July 29, 1882: In relig- 
ion, our subject is a Catholic, and is a Dem- 
oerat in polities. 

JOHN H. {. LACY, American Express 
Agent, Effingham, is the son of Isaiah and 
Mary A. (Wright) Lacy, and was born in 
Clay County, Ill., September 16, 1833. His 
father died when he (subjeet) was ten months 
old, at which age he came to this county with 
his mother and grandfather, Jonathan 
Wricht, who settled at Ewington, where sub- 
ject lived with his mother until of age. 
There were no public schools when he was a 
boy, and his first teacher was Joe Wheeler, 
who tanght about the first sehool in Ewing- 
ton. Our subject became a clerk for Dr. 
Hamilton L. Smith in his store at the aye of 
nineteen, and was afterward a clerk in the 
store of Presley Funkhonser. At the age of 
twenty-one, he began the study of dentistry 
with Dr. Floyd, of Greenville, and traveled 
with him to different places for two years, 
remaining a few weeks in aplace. Mr. Lacy 
begau the practice of dentistry at Ewington 
about 1856, where he remained until he re- 


| moved to Effingham, in about 1858, and trav- 


eled in the surrounding country until the 
war broke ont. He enlisted in the spring of 
1861, at the first call for three-months men, 
and was First Lientenant of the Effingham 
Guards, which was Company G of the Elev- 
enth Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and he 
served until the term expired, when he re-en- 
listed, in 1862, in the Ninety-eighth Illinois 
Infantry, and was Adjutant of the regiment, 
and joined the Army of the Cumberland, re- 
maining with the regiment until after the 
battle of Stone River, when he resigned and 
came home in 1863 on account of sickness in 


his family. In the spring of 1865, he re- 
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joined the service as Major of the One Hun- 
dred and Fifty-fifth Illinois, and was mus- 
tered out at the close of the war at Spring- 
field, Il]. After the war, Mr. Laey practiced 
dentistry for about two years. In 1867, he 
became agent of the Amcrican Express Com. 
pany, and has conducted their agency ever 
since. 

JOHN W. LACOCK, Deputy Postmaster, 
Effingham, was born in Gallatin County, Ky., 
near the village of Patriot, Ind., in 1843. 
. This town is situated just across the river. 
He is the eighth child of the family. His 
father’s name was Joseph, and his mother’s 
maiden name was Maria Wetherbeo, of In- 
diana. 
is supposed to have been born in Pennsylva- 
nia or Ohio, at a date not known to subject. 
He was a school-teacher, which he followed 
from early life tothe time of his death. His 
children were Mary, wife of Peter Lankins; 
she resides near the old homestead at Patriot, 
Ind.; Pheebe W., wife of James K. Reed, of 
Mason, Ill.; James W., a resident of Ken. 
tucky; Susan, wife of William Keneday, a 
resident of the old homestead 1n Patriot, Ind.; 
Anna, wife of S. E. Herrick, of same place; 
Jane, wife of William G. DeHart, of same 
place. His mother was of English descent, 
and was born in America. Both parents died 
while subject was young, soon after whith he 
went to Oldham County. Ky., where he en- 
gaged as errand boy in a store kept by Dr. 
E. W. Beckwith. While thus employed, he 
received such advantages of an education as 
the situation afforded. He remained there 
until 1859, when he returned to Patriot, Ind., 
and entered a drug store as clerk for the 
same Dr. Beckwith, who had removed to that 
place in the meanwhile. 


His father was of French origin, and 


He remained here 
until the breaking-out of the war, when, 
after two unsuccessful attempts, he finally 
succeeded in joining the Ninety-third In- 


diana Infantry, in which he served three 
years, during which time he participated in 
all the battles in which his regiment was en- 
eaged—first at Jackson approach to Vicks- 
burg. At this fight, the regiment had been 
marching through a drenching rain, in con- 
sequence of which they were unable to dis- 
charge their guns, on which account they 
charged and took one of the enemy's batter- 
ies. He was appointed Deputy Postmaster 
in 1882. 
to Patriot, Ind., where, in 1866, he was mar- 
ried to Miss Mary Wright, of Quercus 
Grove, Ind. They have had five children, 
two of whom are deceased. Those living are 
Ettie and Pearl, and one not named. He is an 
Elder in the Presbyterian Church. In polities, 
a Republican. A member of Grand Army 
and Red Men, and was the first to establish 
the latter order in Illinois, being at that time 
Sachem of the Seminole Tribe. He also rep- 
resented the Stateat the Grand Council held 
in Philadelphia in 1870. During his army 
service, he was a constant contributor to his 
home papers. 

HENRY J. LAMPING, deceased, was 
born in Germany February 20, 1546, sun of 
Joseph and Friedericka (Vorwerk) Lamping, 
natives also of Germany, he born September 
27, ISIS, she November 22,1517. They are 
farmers in the old country, and are parents 
of four children— three sons and one daugh- 


After his army service, he returned 


ter. Our subject received his schooling in 
his native country, where he also learned the 
shoe-maker’s trade, which he followed up to 
the time of his marriage, which occurred in 
Tentopolis, this county, June 27, 1571, when 
he married Catharina Uptmore, born Febru- 
ary 11, 1850, in Teutopolis, daughter of 
Clemens and Elizabeth (Niehaus) Uptmore, 
natives of Germany. Our subject came to 
this county in 1866, and resided in Teutopo- 
lis until 1879, when he came to Effingham 
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City and opened a general store, with a stock 
consisting of groceries, queensware and dry 
goods, which business his widow now man- 
ages. Mx. Lamping was a member of the 
Town Board of Teutopolis. He was a mem- 
ber of the Catholic Church, and a Democrat 
in polities. He died September 11, 1852. 
WILLIAM A. LAYTON, dealer in agri- 
eultural implements, Effingham, was born in 
Knox County, Ill, February 29, 1848, and 
moved to Bishop Township, this county, in 
1852, where he lived about one year. His 
father, William Layton, became-a foreman 
on the Illinois Central Railroad. and moted 
to Mason with his family and worked on the 
railroad coustruction during four years, su- 
perintending the grading, ete. Subject 
lived at Mason but a year, when he moved to 
what is known as the old patch on north side 
of Wabash, between Mason and Watson, for 
three years, and kept boarders When the 
road was completed, his father moved back 
to a farm in Bishop Township, and bought 
the 160 acres where Wm. Endebrook now 
lives. Our subject received his education at 
Bishop Point, in a log schoolhouse with pa- 
per window lights, with fire-place across the 
end of the house. At the age of sixteen, he 
began buying stock fer Zion Frost and 8. D. 
Dole, and bought in this and Jasper Coun- 
ties for six years. He was married, in 1869, 
to Miss Annie Downs, of Paris, Edgar Coun- 
ty, and settled in Nelson Township, Moultrie 
Co., Ill., where he remained until 1872, en- 
gaged in farming, and, in the latter part of 
1872 and 1873, he carried mail from Sulli- 
van to Decatur, before the railroad was built. 
His wife died in the fall of IS7z. Hetooka 
irip West in 1875, -as far as Fort Benton, D. 
T., in search of health and adventure, spend- 
ing the summer there. He farmed in 1876, 
and in 1877 he began selling goods for Mr. 
Tedrick, at Teutopolis, for eighteen months, 
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when he moved stock to Effingham, and con- 


tinned until 1880. In ISS, he formed a 
partnership with Mr. J. E. Tedrick, under 
the firm name of Tedrick & Layton, and they 
have conducted a prosperous business in ag- 
ricultural implements, with warerooms on 
Washington street. Our subject was mar- 
ried a second time, in 1879, to Miss Mary EH. 
Funk, daughter of J. 2. Funk, of this coun- 
ty. They have one daughter living. ‘The 
father is stiil living, at Wheeler, Jasper Co.. 
Ill., engaged as section foreman on the nar- 
row-gauge railroad. 


DR. JOHN LE CRONE. Few of the pio- 


| neors of Effingham County have a history of 


more general merit than Dr. John Le Crone; 
coming here in an early day, and during his 
long residence no one has identified himself 
more with the county’s general progress and 
advancement than has Dr. Le Crone. To the 
genial and healthful inflnences of such char- 
acters does the county owe its present ad- 
vanced condition. Dr. Le Crone was born 
in Fayette County, Penn., December 12, 1816, 
where he spent his boyhood with his parents 
on a farm, enjoying only the common-school 
advantages of that day. He had a natural 
inclination for study, however, and what lit- 
tle opportunities he had were employed to 
good advantage. In 1832, he, with his par- 
ents, removed to Fairfield County, Ohio, 
where he resided with his parents for twelve 
years. The bent of his mind was for a more 
thorough and finished education than was 
afforded by the common schools, and, at the 
age of seventeen, he entered Marietta Col- 
lege, enduring a great many privations to en- 
joy the collegiate instructions. He remained 
in college for two years, recuperating his de- 
plenished purse by teaching school at all 
available intervals. At the end of two years, 
financial embarrassments compelled him to 
entirely relinquish college life, and, as a 


¥ 
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means of.replenishing his finances, he again 
resorted to the schoolroom. The close of an 
other year found him with a snflicient sur- 
plus and a maturity of years to begin to cast 
about for a permanent trade or profession, 
the rush of years and press of business con- 
siderations having compelled him to give up 
the clterished ambition of his life—that of a 
thorough classical education. The practice 
of medicine was his adopted profession, and, 
at the age of twenty, he entered the oflice of 
Drs. Hyde & Evans, at Rushville, Ohio, 
where he prosecuted his study at intervals 
until 1842, relying on pedagoging in the 
winter to support him in his professional 
studies. In 1542, he was admitted to prac- 
tice, and began his professional career at 
Geneva, Ohio, remaining there two years. 
During the fall of 1544, he came to Effing- 
ham County, locating with his father in a 
small cabin on the Jaimes Turner farm, near 
Watson. In thespring of 1845, he removed to 
and took up his residence at Kwington, then 
the most important point in this section of 
the State, and began a practice in his profes. 
sion which made Dr. Le Crone’s name a tow- 
er of strength and a fountain of hope to 
the afflicted of this and adjoining counties. 
At the time of his location at Ewington, there 
were but two other physicians in the county 
—Dr. J. M. Long, now of California, and 
Dr. C. F. Falley, now of Wisconsin; and as 
both these gentlemen have long since removed 
from the county, they leave to Dr..Le Crone 
the proud distinction of being the oldest res- 
ident physician of the county. In those 
days, good physicians were few, and a man 
of Dr. Le Crone’s reputation had a practice 
that covered a great many miles in cireum- 
ference. It embraced Shelby, Fayette, Clay 
and Jasper Counties, and frequently included 
trips over swollen streams and impassable 
roads of a week's duration. It required a 


| strong and vigorons constitution to prosecute 


a practice of that kind without falling a vic- 
tim to its hardships, and the present excel- 
lent preservation of the Doctor’s health evi- 
dences the fact that he had the constitution 
to combat the privations. When, in 1859, 
the county seat was moved to Effingham, the 
Doctor followed in the conrse of the empire, 
and, in the spring of 1861, came tb Effing- 
ham to reside, where he has been since, ex- 
ecpt three months in the summer of 1864, 
when he served as Assistant Surgeon of the 
One Hundwd and Thirty-tifth [llinois Regi- 
nent. During his twenty-two years’ resi- 
dence in Effingham, he has steadfastly stood 
at the head of his profession, aud nothing 
but advancing years is now compelling him 
to relinquish the professional standing he has 
so honorably occupied for so many years. 
Dr. Le Crone stands high in general public 
esteem, but it is with his professional asso- 
ciates that his highest esteem hes, especially 
with the young practitioners, who have need 
of the advice of riper experience. Possessing 
a nature thab was a stranger to jealousy, he 
naturally labored for the elevation of his pro- 
To the young reader and the be- 
ginner his counsel was always free and open, 


fession. 


and many young physicians in this county 
can testify to the assistance he has given 
them. In their professional infancy, they 
have often needed wise counsel, and they al- 
ways found Dr. Le Crone’s 
stretched forth to sustain them. He is a 
member of the State Medical Society, and for 
many years of the Esculapian Society, the 
oldest organization in the State. In 1836, 
he was married to Miss Elizabeth Allen, of 
Virginia, by whom he had eleven children, 
As might he 


strong arm 


nine of whom are now living. 
supposed, Dr. ue Crone’s long and honorable 
eareer has placed him high in public estima- 


tion. Forthree different terms he was called 
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to the Mayor’s chair of the prosperous little 
eity of Effingham, when publie emergencies 
demanded the services of clean hands and a 
conscientious mind, and the large majorities 
by which he was always elected are sufficient 
attestations of his upright and pure public 
character. Dr. Le Crone shows his supe- 
riority of character by the fact that he still 
occupies a first place in the society, the cult- 
ure and the civilization of to-day. Most pio- 
neers of his prominence only held that prom- 
inence for a short period—while brute force 
can keep them tn the van. 
submerged and swept ont of sight by the riper 


They are always 


civilization that always follows in the path- 
way made by their sturdy blows —by their 
aud muscle. Not so with Dr. Le 
He possessed a constitution to be 


brawn 
Crone. 
prominent in all pioneer hardships and pri- 
vations, and he also possessed the culture and 
learning necessary to assimilate himself with 
the civilization that followed, and occupy a 
prominent position in all the successive steps 
He was prominent when 
prominence consisted of a good shot and a 


of development. 


brave spirit; and he is prominent now, when, 
to be prominent, it is necessary to east aside 
these attributes of the pioneer, and take on 
the habiliments of the polished and learned 
gentleman. To the steady, constant and 
healthful influence of such characters does 
society owe its condition; and to no one does 
Effingham County owe more for its present 
greatness than it owes to Dr. John Te Crone. 

CAPT. A. W. LE CRONE, attorney, 
Effingham, is the son of Dr. John Le Crone. 
He was born October 5, 1839, in Fairfield 
County, Ohio, and came with his parents to 
this county in 1544, and spent his youth in 
Ewiugton, where he received his education, 
except one year spent in the normal school 
at Bloomington, Ill., at its opening, in the 
fall of 1857. He began the study of law in 


the winter of 1858, with William B. Cooper, 
at Ewington, and was admitted to practice in 
May, 1860, and began practice at Ewington 
as partner of W. B. Cooper and William J. 
Stevenson, until he enlisted, April 21, 1861, 
in Company G, Eleventh [linois Infantry, 
for three months, and served as Orderly Ser- 
geant. At the re-organization of the’ com. 
pany for three years, he was elected Captain 
of the company, but the Surgeon refused to 
pass him on account of a fractured bone. 
His partner, Stevenson, enlisting at this 
time, he went home to look after the inter- 
ests of his firm in August, 1861. In July, 
1862, he, with Judge Wyatt Cook, raised a 
company, which became Company F, 
of the Ninety-eighth INinois Mounted In- 
fantry. Onur subject was elected Captain at 
the organization of the company, and led the 
company in several engagements with Ander- 
son’s squadron and Morgan’s command. 
They were at Hoover's Gap, and a number 
of other engagements, until December 24, 
1863, when he was sent back from Hunts- 
ville, Ala., to Nashville, Tenn., on account of 
continued sickness, and received his resigna- 
tion papers February 7, 1S64, while on duty 
at the Court Martial. He came to Bowling 
Green, Ky., where he married Elizabeth C. 
Collett in February, 1564, and came home, 
where he remained until August, 1564, then 
returned ‘to Bowling Green, Ky., and imme- 
diately accepted a position as Quartermaster’s 
Agent at»Nashville, Tenn., remaining until 
August, 1565, when he returned to Effine- 
ham. In March, 1866, he returned again to 
Bowling Green, where he was Chief Clerk in 
the Revenue Assessor's office, Third District 
of Kentucky, for four years, when his health 
failed, necessitating a retirement from active 
business for overa year. Inthe fallof 1871, 
he opened a law office at Bowling Green, and 
practiced there until 1876, with good suc- 
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cess, when health again gave way. He has 
been practicing in Effingham since 1376. 
His wife died at Bowling Green, Ky., in Au- 
gust. 1873. She bore him three children, 
one of whom died in 1875, of yellow fever. 
Our subject married, in 1877, to Miss Lizzie 
B. Wood, of this county. {mn addition to his 
law practice, Capt. Le Crone is a member of 
the firm of Le Crone & Worman, real estate 
agents, abstracters and loan brokers. 
GEORGE M. LE CRONE, insurance 
agent, Effingham, is the son of Dr. John Le 
Crone, and was born in Ewington, this coun- 
ty, December 23, 1553. At the age of seven 
years, his father moved to 
and our subject went tothe public schools of 
the city until 1570, spending his summer va- 
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WILLIAM C. LECRONH, traveling sales- 
man, Effingham, was born in Fairfield Coun- 
ty, Ohio, August 1. 1837. He was seven 
years old when his father, Dr. John Lecrone, 
moved with his family to this county. In 
1854, he went to Vandalia as a clerk ina 
store for one year, then returned to Effing- 
ham in 1556 and took charge of a dry goods 


| store here, for Thomas Ewing, of Princeton, 


Effingham, © 


Ind. This was the first general dry goods 
store in Effingham. He elosed the business 
in the winter of 1855-55. He returned for 
a year to Vandalia, Ill, afterward coming 
back to Effingham, and sold goods for Ham- 
ilten L. Smith until he moved his stock to 


Mattoon. He began reading medicine in 


| March. 1857, but discontinued it in the fall 


cations at different kinds of labor in the city | 


and on the farm. Inthe fallof 1870, he en- 
tered the State Normal University af Nor- 
mal, 1ll., from which he graduated in June; 
1873. He then taught a district school in 
this county for a year, and, in 1875, became 
the Principal of the Effingham Kast Side 
School, serving as such for a year. He then 
accepted the position of Deputy Cirenit 
Clerk, and was for two years thus engaged. 
In January, 1578, he purchased a half-inter- 
est in the Effingham Democrut, and for three 


years was a joint editor with John Hoeny, | 


Sr.. of that paper, and continued with his 
successor, Mr. Scott, until October 1, 1581. 
He sold out and escaped the horrors of jour- 
nalism for a brief but happy period, and for 
a time kept books for Osgood & Kingman. 
In December, 1881, he, with C. F. Coleman, 
started the Altamont .Vews, and has since 
been one of its proprietors. October, 1582, 
he formed a copartnership with N. D. Clutter, 
and under the firm name of Clutter & LeCrone, 
has conducted real estate, insurance and loan 
agencies. Our subject was married, in 1879, 
to Miss Frances K. Nitcher, of Effingham. 


of that same year. In the spring of 1505, 
he sold fruit trees in this and adjoining 
counties until October, 1558. In May, 1853, 
he married Miss KE. HE. Kagay. They have 
five children living—Emma K., Anna, Sarah 
E., John W. and Nellie J. In 1559, he en- 
tered the employ of Presley Funkhonser, 
where he continued asclerk and eollector un- 
til the war broke out. He enlisted in the 
first company that was formed in this coun- 
ty, under Capt. Filler. They were a part of 
the Eleventh Illinois, and served until ex- 
piration of his term. On his return, he en- 
tered the employ of Murray & Moffitt until 
1862, when he entered the employ of the 
Government as Chief Clerk of a Brigade in 
the Quartermaster’s Department from No- 
vember, 1862, to August, 1865. He was in 
Chicago from the fall of 1865 to 1566. He 
was appointed, in May, 1866, Assistant As- 
sessor of Internal Revenue, and aeted in that 
capacity until August, 1S68. He was em- 
ployed by a constrnetion company on the 
Vandalia Railroad until January, 1869, In 
February of that year, he entered the Cir- 
cuit Clerk's office as Deputy, and in Jets 
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was elected to the office of Circuit Clerk, and 
served until December, 1850, being re-elected 
in 1876. Sinee January, 1881, he has been 
employed as traveling salesman in this State 
for Culver, Page, Hoyne & Co., Chicago. 


THOMAS D. LEITH, baggageman, Effing- | 


ham, was born in Mason Township, Effing- 
ham County, October 11, 1855, son of David 
and Amanda (Wilson) Leith. He became a 
clerk in the freight office of the Vandalia 
Railroad at Effingham in 1876, remaining in 
that capacity for two years. [In 1878, he 
was appointed baggageman of the Vandalia 
and the Illinois Central Railroads at this 
place, and has served in that capacity ever 
since. His father, David Leith, was born in 
Fairfield County, Ohio, and came with his 
family about 1840 and settled in Mason 
Township, where he engaged in farming and 
eattle-raising. 

SAMUEL W. LITTLE, retired, Lincoln, 
Neb., was born in Butler County, Penn., 
September 6, 1818. He passed his youth in 
Pennsylvania. At the age of sixteen, he 
learned the trade of glass-blowing in Pitts- 
burgh, Peon. He left Pittsburgh at the age 
of nineteen, and followed the Ohio, Missis- 
sippi and Missouri Rivers as second cook on 
steamboats for a year, when he became cook 
on a Government snag-boat to goup the Mis- 


souri River. He remained on the river until 


1839, when he left St. Louis for Pittsburgh, 


and there engaged to go to Keene, N. H., 
where he worked at his trade for about nine 
months; afterward worked in New Jersey at 
his trade, and, in June, 1840, went to Pitts- 
burgh, when the tariff was removed from 
glass, and all manufactories were stopped, 
and he shipped to New Orleans, on a coal 
boat, and from there he went to Natchez and 
formed a partnership with his brother in the 
lumber and sand business, which they con- 
tinued until 1841, when he returned to Pitts- 
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burgh, and, with D. B. Alesander, bought a 
flat-boat, and began the manufacture of tin- 
ware, on the boat, on the river, and sold to 
the river cities by wholesale and retail. This 
was the first boat of the kind ever on the 
river, and made two trips a year each way. 
He sold the boat in New Orleans in 1843, 
and went to Rome, Ga., where he opened a 
store and kept it six months, when he had a 
boat built and went trading by river from 
Rome, Ga., to Mobile, Ala., and again ‘sold 
his boat and returned to Pittsburgh in 1844, 
where they fitted out another trading boat, 
Mr. Little buying out Alexander at Shaw- 
neetown, Ill. At Cairo, LIL, he employed a 
man to make and give exhibitions of lamp- 
work and fancy glass blowing. They gave 
daily and nightly exhibitions, on the boat, 
where they stopped, and at Memphis hired a 
hall and gave exhibitions with great success, 
and sold out at Yazoo City in 1845, and re- 
turned to Cineinnati, Ohio, and, with a man 
named Laird, put up glass works. He went 
to Pittsburgh, Penn., and married, in Octo- 
ber, 1845. His glass works proved a fail- 
ure, and, with his family, spent the winter 
at Zanesville, Ohio, and the summer at Pitts- 
burgh, Penn,, working at his trade. In the 
fall of 18146, in company with others, he 
started a glass factory at Cincinnati, Ohio, 
with same result as at first. He sold a pet 
bear to get money enough to get out of the 
city. He then worked at his trade in Wheel- 
ing, W, Va., for three years, and, with his 
old partner, with $1,900, came to Green Cas- 
tle, Ind., where they engaged in the hard- 
ware, glassware, and stove and tinware busi- 


' ness, and in four years made over $13,500. 


In 1853, when it was known that the Illinois 
Central and the Atlantic & Mississippi Rail- 
roads would cross in this vicinity, our subject 
and Mr. Alexander came here and bonght 
305 acres of land here, on which the town is 
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built. Our subjeet moved here in 1856, and 
lived here until 1867, when he went to West 
Virginia, but returned in 1868, and again re- 
sided here till IS71. In October of that 
year, he moved to Lincolu, Neb., where he is 
still residing. 

JOHN J. LOER, telegrapher and City 
Treasurer, was boru in Alton, Madison Co., 
Ill., December 16, 1851. 
ton, and was educated there. 


He grew up in Al- 
At the age of 


eighteen, he began to learn telegraphy in | 
the office of the Western Union at Alton, and — 
in 1867 he became operator at Delhi, IIL, on | 


the Chicago & Alton Railroad, for a short 
time, when he went to Alton for six months. 
In November, 1868, he engaged his services 
to the Vandalia Railroad, and was two years 
night operator in its office at Hast St. Louis, 
Mo. He came to Effingham December 22, 
1870, and has been day operator in the “Van” 
office here ever since. He was elected City 
Treasurer of Effingham on the Republican 
ticket in April, I1SS1, and served two terms. 
He was married, September 14, 1876, to Miss 
KXate Wortman, of Effingham. 

DAVID W. LOY, deceased, was the son of 
Thomas and Susan (Wright) Loy. and was 
born in Watson Township, this county, May 
6, 1837. He remained at home until eight- 
een years of ayre, when he became a clerk for 
Col. J. J. Funkhonser, in Effingham. He re- 
mained with him for some years. He ran a 
saw mill at Ewington for several years, and 
invested his means in lots in Effingham, and 
erected houses on them. During this period, 
he built some of the first business houses of 
the place. He was a contractor on the Van- 
dalia Railroad, and graded a mile of it in this 
county. During the last seven years of his life, 
he was gradually going down with consump- 
tion, and died in June, 1877. He was married, 
July 17, 1873, to Mrs. Emma J. Frecee, and by 
her had two children—Kstella and Jarvis V. 


| ther moved to Iowa. 


FERDINAND W. LOY, attorney at law, 
Effingham City. was born in Watson Town- 
ship, this county, March 10, 1809, son of 
Thomas M. and Susan (Wright) Loy. Our 
subject was raised on a farm, where he lived 
until fifteen years of age, wheu he came to 
Effingham and attended the public schools. 
He bevan teaching in 1876, and continued 
four winter terms of six mouths. In 1878, 
he began the study of law under Hon. EK. N. 
Rinehart, and continued about one year, 
when he entered the Law Department of the 
Northeru Indiana Normal School, from which 
he graduated in June, LSS1, and was admit- 
ted to the practice of lawin Indiana in May, 
1881, and, in February, 1$S2, to the Illinois 
bar He located in Effingham and formed a 
partnership with William B. Wright, under 
the firm of Loy & Wright, and they are lo- 
cated in Wright’s Building. 

JOHN LUNDRY, grocer, Effingham, born 
in Phillipsburg, Miami Co., Ohio, April 9, 
1841. He learned the wagon-maker’s trade 
with his father from boyhood. Came to II. 
linois with his father in 1860, and worked at 
trade until late war. He enlisted in fall of 
1861, and served until fall of 1865. He en- 
listed in the Sixty-first Illinois Volunteer In- 
fantry, Company H, for three years. He 
served under Grant and Sherman. He was 
in the battle of Shiloh and other engage- 
ments. We was Orderly Sergeant. He was 
in'active service in Army of Tennessee until 
threo years expired, then cume to Cincinnati, 
Ohio, and re-enlisted in the One Hundred 
and Ninety-sixth Ohio Volunteer Infantry, 
and served under Gen. Hancock until elose 
of war, when he joined his father at Mattoon, 
Ill, and bought his shop in 1867, when fa- 
He ran wagon shop at 
Mattoon until 1870, when he sold ont and 
went to Lockport, Ind., where he engaged in 
earpentering until 1872, when he moved tu 
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Effingham, IIL, and engaged in carpentering 
for six years as contractor, when he again 
became a partner with his father in wagon shop 
until September, 1852, when he formed a part- 
nership with John M. Johnson, and, under the 
firm name of ILundry & Johnson, opened a 
grocery on Railroad street, and has since con- 
tinued fair business in groceries and provis- 
ions. Married, in 1866, to Miss Nancy J. 
Haskell, of Mattoon, Ill. Has five children 
living—Lulu, Leonard, Jessie, William, Eva. 

NICHOLAS LUNDRY, wagon-manufact- 
urer, Effingham, was born in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, August 30, 1510, and lived in that 
State until 1860. At the age of sixteen, he 
learned the trade of wagon-maker in Dayton, 
Ohio, where he worked for seventeen years— 
served four years as apprentice, and then 
worked as journeyman for a year; then 


bought the shop and ran it until 1860, He — 


eame,to Cumberland County, Il., in the fall 
of 1860, and bought a saw-mill there, which 


he ran about three years, then moved to Mat- | 


toon, [ll., where he rented a shop and ran it 


for some three years, and went to Iowa in ~ 


1866 and opened a wagon shop in Marshall- 
town, Lowa, which he ran nntil November, 
1877, when he came to Effingham, Ill. He 
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on a farm in Tennessee, and was educated 
first in Union Academy, Wilson County, 
same State. At the age of twenty, he came 
to Illinois and entered Marion Academy, 
where he remained two years, and then 
taught in the public schools of Saline Coun- 
ty, Ill, four years, and entered the ministry 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church in 1854. 
His first pastoral work was in the Du Quoin 
Circuit, being a member of the Southern III- 
inois Conference. Hewas afterward at Cen- 


| tralia, Cairo, Carbondale, Chester and Mt. 


bought the present shop on Railroad street 


of Mr. Lilly, and has usually employed three 
assistants—one blacksmith, and, with himself, 
three in wood shop—and turns ont abont sixty 
wagons per year; also arepair business. His 
work finds a ready market at home. The ma- 
terial is carefully selected, and the work has 
a good reputation. He was married, in Mi- 
ami Connty, Ohio, May 1, 1833, to Eliza Fry, 
who was raised inStark County, Ohio. They 
have two sons and two daughters living. He 
is a Republican in politics. 

REY. ROBERT H. MANIER. minister, 
Effingham, was born near Nashville, Tenn., 
November 23, 1828. He spent his early life 


Vernon. In the fall of 1861, he enlisted in 
the Forty-eighth [linois Volunteer Infantry, 
as Chaplain, and remained one year, when 
he resigned on account of lost health. On 
his return, he joined the St. Louis Confer- 
ence, and was stationed in Jefferson City, 
Mo., and while there he served two years as 
Chaplain of the Missouri State Senate, and 
two years as Chaplain of Missouri Peniten- 
tiary. He re-entered the Southern Illinois 
Conference in 1874, and was pastor at Har- 
risburg, Hawthorne, Shawneetown, Enfield, 
and is on his third year as pastor of the Cen- 
tenary Methodist Episcopal Church at Effing- 
ham. He united with the church at the age 
of fourteen, and entered the ministry at 
twenty-six. He married, in 1852, Miss Sar. 
ah Lovina Jones, of Raleigh, IIl., and five 
children are living of this marriage. His 
wife died July 12, 1879. He married a sec- 
ond time, Mrs Lucy J. Hartgrove, of Shaw- 
neetown, III., and by her has one son. 

DR. J. G. McCOY was the second child of 
Samuel and Mary T. (George) MeCoy, and 
was born in the village of Smithfield, Jefter- 
son Co., Ohio, on the 13th day of March, 
1836. When fourteen years of age, his par- 
ents changed their residence to New Phila- 
delphia, Ohio, near which place the subject 
grew to his manhood. At the age of seven- 
teen, he commenced his own independent ca- 
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reer, and tanght school for three months each 
year, and the other nine months attended 
college at Mt. Union, Stark County. He 
studied medicine with an unele in New Phil- 
adelphia during 1855 and 1856. In the year 
1857, with his parents, he removed to Wayne 
County, Tll., and here he resumed his profes- 
sion of teaching, but added to it the practice 
of medicine. 
war found him thus peacefully occupied, but, 
recognizing his country’s call as above all 
else, he dropped the ferule and “ throwed 


physic to the dogs,”, and at once, in company , 


with A. J. Judy, raised a company of sol- 
diers, eighty-seven in number, forty-eight of 
them his immediate neighbors. This was 
Company K, Sixty-tirst Illinois Volunteer 
Infantry. He was elected First Lieutenant, 


but, after six months’ service, was made Cap- 


tain, and continned to command the company 
during the war, the regiment bearing a con- 
spicuous part in the Shiloh, Gun Town, siege 
of Vicksburg and its capture, Little Rock 
campaign, as well as the Red River expedi- 
tion, ete. Fully one-half of the original 
company had been either killed in battle or 
died of wounds and disease. At the close of 
the war, Dr. McCoy fixed his residence at 
Effingham, Ill. In 1875, he purchased an 
interest in the woolen-mills at this place, 
which, by his energy and business capacity, 
he soon increased froin a little concern of $5,- 
000 a year to an establishment doing an an- 
nnal business of $100,000, running a con- 
stant force of over thirty employes. The to- 
tal destruction of this mill by fire in Octo- 
ber, 1881, was a severe afiliction te the city 
and her valuable industries. Dr. McCoy was 
married, in 1859, to Letitia M. Lock, of 
Grayville, Tl. Twelve children have been 
born to them, ten of whom are now living— 
seven daughters and three sons. The Doctor 
has been a consistent Republican in polities, 
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but always more of a temperance man than 
politician. He, with a few friends, ergan- 
ized and successfully carried through the 
temperance cause in Wayne County, and to- 
day he prides himself more in his temperance 
work and efforts than all else he has ever ac- 
complished ef a public nature. His whole 
life and purpose has been that of an enthnsi- 
astic prohibitionist. 


In good or in evil re- 
, port, his purpose or energy has never flagged 
in the cause. 

HENRY MERZ, deceased, was born in 
Menzikon, Switzerland, in 1836. He came 
to the United States in 1856, and lived four 
years in Indiana, working on a farm, then 
went back to Switzerland and brought the 
rest of his father’s family over in 1560. He 
came to this county in 1860, where he estab- 
lished a cigar factory and ran it until his 
death. He married Martha Schwarz, of 

Madison Connty, Il., in 1861, and left six 

children liviug. 

JOHN MERZ, tobacconist, was born in 
the town of Menzikon, Switzerland, March 
4, 1546. At the age of fourteen, he came 
with his parents te the United States, and 
settled in Madison County, [l., and subject 
lived with them on a farm about three years. 
He began at the age of ten, or earlier, to 

_ learn cigar-making, in a factory in the town 
of Menzikon, Switzerland, where he worked 
at this trade about four years. He came to 

~ Effingham Connty in 1867, and worked with 

his brother Henry until his death, in 1875, 

our subject carrying on the business for the 

widow of his brother about four years. In 

May, 1879, he bonght her interest, and has 

since continued in the manufacture of cigars. 

His factory employs three assistant journey- 

men, and, with his own labor, turns out frem 

100,000 to 125,000 cigars per year. His fae- 

tory is No. 6 in the Thirteenth Collection 

District, is located on Jefferson street, and 
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he turns out at present seven brands. His 
manufactured goods find a ready sale in this 
and neighboring towns. He also runs a tobac- 
co store in connection with the factory. 
BENJAMIN B. MINOR, grain - dealer, 
Effingham City, was born in Seneca County, 


N. Y., October 20, 1840, and was raised on a | 


farm. At the age of twenty he came West, 
first in 1860, and taught one term of school, 
and then returned, and came again in 1862 


and located at Champaign, Ill., remaining in | 


that county about five years. In September, 


1867, he came to Effingham, in the employ — 


of E. & I. Jennings, of Mattoon, Ill., aud took 
charge of the present warehouse on the Cen- 
tral Railroad tracks. He bought grain for 
them, and, at the end of twenty-two months, 
formed a partnership with his former employ- 
ers, under the style of Jennings & Minor, 
which has lasted ever since. This company 
buy and ship grain, and deal in coal. They 
have warehouses at six points in this county 
—Effingham, Montrose, Altamont, Moccasin, 
Shumway and Deitrich. They also have two 
warehouses in Shelby County, at Cowden and 


Strasburg. In the months of July and Au- 


' hotel business, 


gust of 1882, they handled 75,000 bushels of 


grain. They have nine men in their employ. 
The business is entirely under the personal 
supervision of My. Minor. Our subject 
taught school four years in New York State 
and three years in Illinois, commencing to 
teach at the age of sixteen. He was married, 
in 1866, to Alice J. Page, daughter of Dr. 8. 
K. Page, of Champaign, III. 
children living. 

GEORCE C. MITCHELL, grocer, Effing- 
ham, was born in Turner, Me., February 14, 
1848. He received a common-school eduea- 
tion, and entered a store at the age of twelve 


grocery store or two years, and came from 
there to Champaign, II]., and made Chain- 
paign his headquarters until 1871, first en- 
tering the law office of J. S. Lothrop, where 
he studied Jaw for six months, but did not 
like the confinement, and became a brakeman 
on the Illinois Central, and in six months 
became conductor of a train running from 
Champaign to Centralia during 1869 and 
1870. He was next baggage-master on the 
I., B. & W. for about seven months. From 
the spring of 1871 to the fall of 1872, he 
ran a train on the Missouri Pacifie from St. 
Louis to Jefferson City, when he entered the 
employ of the Vandalia Railroad, and was 
conductor and yardmaster until 1876, with 
headquarters at Effingham, Ill. He ran a 
train on the Wabash Railroad for a year, 
and resided at Springfield, Il]. In 1877, he 
rented the Fleming House at Effingham, and 
ran it fifteen months. He was, while in the 
elected Secretary of the 
Springfield, Effingham & South - Kastern 
Railroad, and, in connection with his other 
duties, took charge of a store at Palestine, 
IlL, and ran that four months, when the road 
passed into the hands of a Receiver, when he 
went to Champaign aud again entered the 
law office of his brother-in-law for three 
months, when he returned to Effingham and 
became a salesman for Col. Funkhouser for a 
short time. June 11,1880, he bought a gen- 
eral stock of goods of J. E. Tedrick, and has 


since conducted a good business in the dry 


They have five 


goods and grocery trade at the old Grange 
stand. In March, 1881, he established a 
branch store near Neoga, which he ran seven 


‘months, with large sales to rail men on the 


narrow gauge line. May, 1881, he started a 
store at Holliday, and another in June at 


years. At the age of seventeen, he came | Beck’s Creek, near Cowden, and both of these 


West and located in Ottawa, HL, just after 
the war, where he hecame clerk in a retail 


are still in active operation. He employs 
from four to ten persons. He was married, 
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in 1874, to Nannie E., daughter of Col. J. J. 
Funkhouser, 9f Effingham. 

ALEXANDER S. MOFFITT, grocer, Ef- 
fingham, was born in Wayne County, II1., Octo- 
ber 12, 1827. He received his education in 
the common schools. He lived on a farm in 
Wayne County until he came to this county, 
in 1856. He stopped at Ewington from De- 
cember, 1856, to April, 1857, when he settled 
in Effingham, which had at that time about 
ten families, and there is only one man living 
in the city now that was here at that time. 
He enrolled abont twenty-five pupils, only a 
few of whom are now left in the county— 
Byron Whitfield and Mrs. Dr. Thompson— 
the only two in town. Subject next taught 
six mouths at Ewington, and returned here 
in 1860. He was elected County Surveyor in 
about 1860 or 1861, and served until he en- 
tered the army. He enlisted in August, 
1862, in, Company K, Ninety-eighth Illinois 
Regiment, Col. Funkhouser. This portion 
of the town was laid out that spring by Lit- 
tle & Alexander, and was bristling with the 


stakes of the surveyor and along Jefferson | 


street there was willow waist high. There 
were only two stores. Subject tanght school 
for eighteen months, six mouths each year, 
in a little frame house of two rooms. He 
lived in one end and taught in the other. 
Tt stood at the northeast corner of the court 
house square. {t was a publie school, and 
he received $33 per month. Our subject 
went inas First Lieutenant, and was pro- 
moted to the Captaincy of Company Kk at the 
death of Capt. Kelley, who was killed in a 
railroad accident in Bridgeport, Ill. The 
Ninety-eighth was a part of the Army of the 
Cumberland. 
the regiment until July, 1863, when he re- 
signed on account of continued il] health, 
and after his return was elected County Sur- 
veyor and served in that office altogether 


Capt. Moffitt remained with | 
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| by Rev. Leiter. 
| to Blue Mound, this county, on the Big 


about ten years, and made surveys in every 
township in the county, and has tramped over 
three-fourths of the seetions of the county. 
He bought city property in 1863. In March, 
1881, he engaged in the grocery business on 
Jefferson street, and has since continued, 
having a good trade. He was married, in 
Wayne County, IIl., in 1853, to Mary Gash, 
who died January 5, 1859, leaving no children. 
He remarried, December, 1861, Mary C. 
Funk, of this county. Two children are hiv. 
ing of this marriage. Mr. Moffitt has always 
been a Democrat. In addition to holding the 
Surveyor’s office for ten years, he was Deputy 
Sheriff two years under Huram Mansfield and 
Master in Chancery for six years of this 
county. He has also served as Alderman 
five terms. 

A. S. MOORE, livery, Effingham, wes 
born in Chester County, Penn., Jan. 27, 
1824. He came West about 1830, and set- 
tled in Trumbull County, Ohio, and lived in 
Ohio about fifteen or sixteen years, when he 
moved to Butler County, Ky., where he lived 
seven years, and run a saw-mill on the Green 
River at Lock No. + for about five years. 
He came to Illinois in 1852, and settled 
in this county, entering 160 acres of land in 
prairie, on the north side of Blue Mound, 
Mound Township, and put up the first house 
that was erected on the prairie, and farmed 
there until 1863, when he moved to Effing- 
ham and engaged in the livery bnsiness, in 
which he has been engaged for nineteen 
He has built two 
stables, and conducts a good livery business, 


years, with fair success. 


his present stable being located on Banker 
street. He was married to Mrs. Mary E. 
Loomis Mareh 17, 1857, in Stark County, Ohio, 
As before stated, he moved 


Prairie, where the roads ran throngh the tall 
prairie grass and the wolves came to the door, 
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and the wild deer grazed in the field, and a 
few log cabins dotted the prairie. Mrs. 
Moore taught school in Fayette County, at 
$16 per month, in a log cabin. Our subject 
broke prairie with three horses, in thespring, 
and run a threshing machine after harvest. 
In 1861, a son was born--Clella G., and, 
January 1, 1862, Mr. Moore moved to Effing- 
ham, where he had a house and stable built. 
He kept a hotel, which was called the Union 
House, and also a livery stable. 
would drive out from fifteen to twenty men 
each week to look at the Hhnois Central 
Railroad lands, the agent, M. Hoffman, mak- 
ing the Union House his stopping place, 
would telegraph ahead to Mr. Moore to have 
meals and wagon ready to feed and convey the 
amount of men that would arrive, which at 
one time was thirty-one. My. Hoffman, An- 
drews or Vally would accompany them. Mr. 


Moore did a thriving business outside of his | 


livery. He would be up in the early morn- 
ing, hauling sand and loading cars for ship- 
ment, and he filled several contracts in Mat- 
toon, Tuscola and other towns. Mrs. Moore kept 
boarders, and many ean vouch the good meals 
served by her, as she was called a first-class 
cook and made her house a pleasant home 
for all whu stopped with her. Our subject 
enlarged his stable as business increased, 
and has followed the livery business since. 
He also built a new stable called the City 
Livery Stable. His residence is on the cor- 
ner of Railroad and Franklin avenue. 

W.H. MOORE, livery, Effingham, was born 
in Trumbull County, Ohio, in 1843. His 
parents moved to Butler County, Ky., when 
he was in his second year, where he lived 
until he was ten years old. His father, 
Samuel Moore, died while on a journey here, 
near Owensburg, Ky., and the mother of our 
subject came on with two wagons and ten 
children. The eldest son, A. S. Moore, came 


Mr. Moore | 


first and entered land in what is now Mound 


Township, and the family“ settled on the 
prairie rear Blue Mound in March, 1853. 
The mother died six months after she came 
here, and the children lived together as a 
family until 1861, when our subject started 
for himself, going to Hancock County, 
Ill., and worked by the month there until 
1865. In the fall of that year, he went 
to Kansas, and the following summer was 
employed as teamster for several months in 
a wagon train, driving from Fort Riley to 
Fort Dodge. He came to Olney, Ill., in the 
winter of 1866, and remained there until 
July, 1867, when he began the erection of a 
stable in Effingham, in partnership with his 
brother Sainuel. It was opened for business 
on September 25, 1867, and the business has 
been conducted ever since, under the firm 
name of Samuel Moore & Bro. They made 
additions to their original stable until its 
present size is 150x50 feet, having thirty 
stalls, and they do a livery, feed and sale 
business, having a full line of livery outfit, 
including twelve horses. 

JOHN MORHINNERS, miller, Effing- 
ham, was born in Clinton County, this State, 
March 14, 1846, son of Francis and Mary 
(Waschefort) Morhinners, natives of Olden- 
burg, Germany, he born in 1807 and she in 
1812. They are both living in Teutopolis, 
this county, are farmers and the parents of 
four children—three sons and one daughter. 
The mother is a sister of J. F. Waschefort, 
who was one of the founders of the German 
Colony at Teutopolis, this county, mention of 
which has been made in the historical portion 
of this work. Our subject received his 
schooling in his native county, under the 
disadvantage of the schoolhouse being four 
or five miles distant. He began life as a 
clerk and for ten years was engaged in that 
capacity in the employ of Mr. J. F. Wasche- 
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fort, in a general store at Teutopolis, this . 


county. Our subject was married, Septem- 
ber 21, 1875, to Miss Catharine Wegman, 
born in this county in 1851, daughter of J. 
W. and Catharine (Lobmeyer) Wegman, na- 
tives of Germany. 
Teutopolis, this county; the mother died in 
this county in 1876. In 1877, our subject 
accepted a clerkship in the Excelsior Mills of 
Effingham, in whose employ he has since 
remained. He is an Alderman of Effingham, 
and as such is serving his second term. 
He has two children—Louis, born Septem- 
ber 23, 1879, and William, born April 26, 
1882. Onur subject is a member of the 
Catholic Church, and in polities is a Dem- 
ocrat. 

JOHN N. MURPHY, Constable, Efting- 
ham, was born in Scioto County, Ohio, Oc- 
tober 24, 1825; he came West when six years 
old. His father emigrated to Vermillion 
County, Ill., in 1538-4, and subject lived on 
the farm until some six years since. His 
father came to Effingham County, Ill., and 
settled near the site of Elliottstown in what 
is now Bishop Township, about 1840. He 
bought his claim, consisting of a cabin and 
about forty acres, fenced, and afterward en- 
tered 120 acres on the same site, now owned 
by William Underbrook and Tedrick. Onr 
subject went to school in the old log honse 
on the east part of his father’s farm, for two 
winters, to his brother, William H. Murphy, 
and three winters to another teacher at the 
same place. Our subject bought a Mexican 
land warrant, which he laid on 160 acres in 
what is now Watson Township, and improved 
it from a wild state and lived on it until 
about 1S6S, when he sold it and moved near 
Effingham. He has been actively associated 
with the interests of the Democratic party, 
and has served on the Board of Supervisors, 
while in Bishop Township, two terms. He 


The father is living in» 


served four years as Constable in the old 
Teutopolis Precinct, and nine years as Con 
stable of Douglas Township, which he is still 
serving in a Constabulary capacity. His 
father, David Murphy, was born in Old Vir- 
ginia, and came to Seioto County, Ohio, 


' when young and married Catharine Williams, 


a native of Virginia, and they were parents 
of ten children, six sons and four danghters; 
only three sons are living at this date (1SS2) 
—John N., George W., of Cass County, Il, 
and David P., also in Cass County, Ill. The 
father died in Bishop Township, this county, 
in 1544, in his seventy-seventh year, and his 
wife at the aye of seventy-eight, in the same 
place. 

J, P. NELSON, Effingham, is the son of 
Jacob and Nancy (Watkins) Nelson, and was 
born in Warren County, Tenn., December 3, 
1827. He came to White County, Ill., with 
his parents, when one year old, and they 


, stopped at White County one year, and, in 


1829, settled in what is now West or Mound 
Township, on Limestone Creek, in the fall of 
1829. His father lived there a year, when he 
removed to the place where Calvin Mitchell 
now lives, in Jackson Township, and cut the 
first “stick ” there. He improved the place, 
and some years afterward entered the land 
and cleared those bottoms of heavy timber, 
making a large farm. He (father) died in 
this county in 1856. Our subject, when he 
grew up to be a boy of about ten, went to a 
school taught by James White on the old 
Houston place, on Big Creek. The school 
taught by Mr. White was the first tanght in 
that neighborhood. Subject went to these 
schools quite regularly from the year 1540), as 
he was crippled by a fall at the age of ten. 
He continued to attend school until eighteen, 
and then tanght two terms in his home 
school. Me left this county at the age of 


' twenty, and settled in Fayette County, Ill, 
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and engaged in selling, having a country 
store in the northeastern part of the county 
for about three years. He returned to his 
father’s farm and worked two years, then 
learned the cabinet trade and worked at it 
about five years, and afterward engaged in 
selling goods in Greenland, Fayette Co., 
Ill, for twelve years, and, at the opening of 
the Springfield & Illinois Southeastern Rail- 
road, he removed to Beecher City and en- 
gaged in merchandising there two years. He 
met with reverses at Beecher City in 1574, 
including the loss of his house by fire. He 
has been engaged at various pursuits since, 
and has resided in the county, with the ex- 
ception of one year. He was married, in 
1850, to Miss Luvesta Miller. They have 
six children, all hiving—Nancy U., wife of 


Henry Musser; Franklin P.; Mary E., wife of | 


William Lane; Thena H., wife of Henry 
Tresh; Benjamia M.; and Laura L., wife of 
William Garner. 

LAWRENCE NEWTON, photographer, 
Effingham, was born in Chenanyo County, 
N. Y., June 22, 1840. He lived in his na- 
tive State until 1861, when he removed to 
Owatoana, Minn., and in 1861, he Legan to 
learn photography in that place, and ran a 
gallery there until 1864, when he returned to 
his old home in Bainbridge, N. Y., and con- 
ducted a gallery there, with the exception of 
three years, until 1877. - He was also con- 
nected with the State Military service for uine 
years, as leader of a regimental band belong- 
ing to the Forty-third New York National 
Guards. 
Effingham and established a gallery on Jeffer- 
son street, and has conducted it with good 
success ever since. 
the Hffingham Cornet Band for the past threa 
years, and also musical director in the First 
Presbyterian Church and Sabbath school of 
Effingham. 


In the spring of 1877, he came to | 


He has been leader of | 


CASPAR NOLTE, Justice of the Peace, 
Effingham, is the son of John and Brig- 
ita (arthoff) Nolte, and was born in the 
city of Merchede, Province of Westphalia, 
Prussia, December 3, 1819. At the age of 
thirteen, he was apprenticed to learn the car- 
penter and cabinet-maker’s trade, serving two 
years and nine months, and afterward worked 
four years as a journeyman in various German 
States. He came to the United States in 
1839, and worked at carpentering in New 
Orleans and Vicksburg, Miss., and Little 
Roek, Ark. and went to St. Louis, in 1840, but 
returned in the winter to New Orleans. In 
1841, he permanently located in St. Louis, 
where he worked as a journeyman until 1547, 
when he became a contractor, architect and 
builder in the same city, and continued until 
1852. 
contract with the building committee of the 
St. Peter’s congregation, at Teutopolis, to 
' build their church. The Building Commit- 
tee was composed of Joseph Cogler, pastor, 
| John F. Waschefort, John Fecthrup, John 
| Osthoff and Joseph Bergman. His contract 
was to furnish the pine lumber and to do the 
wood work on the church and superintend the 
brick work, and he came in April, 1852, and 
completed the church in that and the following 
year, and remained to do other work in Ten- 
topolis until 1855, when he returned to St. 
Louis, where he worked for the Government, 
building the post office and the old custom 
He also built the Visitation Convent 
_ on Cass avenue, James Clements’ residence, on 
Cass avenue, Widows’ and Infants’ Asylum, on 
| Tenth and O'Fallon streets, St. Joseph’s 
Half Orphan Asylum and other prominent 
buildings. He remained in St. Louis until 
July, 1863, when he returned to Effingham 
and kept a general store for about two years, 
| during which time he erected some buildings. 


In January of that year, he made a 


house. 


| He continued as contractor and builder until 
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1873. 
thony's Catholic Church, which he completed 
in 1874. He has served one year in the City 
Conncil of Effingham and one year as Snper- 
visor, and, in 1873, was elected Justice of the 
Peace, and has served in that office ever since, 
being elected and re-elected three times. 
During the last nine years, he has drawn ar- 
chitectural plans for buildings, several public 
and private buildings in this and other coun- 
ties, and has also conducted an insurance 
business. He was married, in St. Louis, Mo., 
in 1842, to Miss Fredericke Bollen, who died 
in 1549, leaving two sons and a danghter— 


Henry C., Charles H., who died in Effingham | 


Jnly 10, 18S1, and an infant danghter, who 
died ten days after her mother. Onur subject 
remarried, in November, 1849, Miss Catharine 
Barnhardt. They had ten children, five of 
whom died in infancy, two sons and three 
daughters, living, as follows—Mary, wife of 
Frank Kreke, of this county; 
Caroline, Lawrence and Frank. The parents 
of the subject came to St. Louis in 18t1, and 
both died in that city. 

HENRY C. NOLTE, grocer, Efinyham, 
son of Caspar Nolte, was born in 5t. Louis, 
Mo., Jnly 8, 1845; he was educated in St. 


Josephine, 


Louis and St. Vincent’s College, at Cape Gi- | 


rardeau, Mo., where he spent four years. 
At the age of eighteen, he began as clerk in 
a commission honse, Memphis, Tenn., for 
four years, and returned to Sf. Louis for a 
year. 
entered the employ of F. A. Ven Gassy, in 
grocery, on the same site of H. C. Nolte & 
Co.’s grocery, over seven years. In March, 
1878, subject, with his father-in-law, John 
Hoeny, bought the present grocery, which has 
been run by Mr. Nolte under the firm name 
of H. C. Nolte & Co., and is enjoying a pres- 
perous trade. Subject was married, in the 
fall of 1873, to Miss M. E., daughter ef John 


He took a contract to build St. An- | 


In 1569, he came to Effingham, and i was a farmer, born in 1806, and died in Teu- 


' main teacher. 


Hoeny, Effingham, from which union there 
have been born four children. 

GERHARD OSTHOFF, farmer, P. O. 
Effingham, was born in Westphalia, Gormany, 
January 24, 1817, son of J. H. and Maria C. 
(Gurtorf) Osthoff, natives, also, of Germany, 
he, born in 1770, and died in his native land 
in 1847; she born in 1780, and died in the 
land. of her birth in 1866, They were the 
parents of eight children, three sons and five 
daughters. Our subject received his educa- 
tion in Germany, where he was also married, 
September 24, IS4S, to Clara Grosze Streinen, 
born in Germany in 1822, daughter of Bern- 
hard Groszen Streinen, also a native of Ger- 
Mr. and Mrs. Osthoff had eleven chil- 
dren, six of whom are living—John, Frank, 
Bernhard, Wilhelmina, Elizabeth and Anna. 


many. 


| Our subject served two years’ active service in 


the German Army. He came to the United 
States in 1848, landed in New Orleans. He 
resided three years in Cincinnati, Ohio, and 
then came to this county, where he purchased 
ninety acres of slightly improved land for 
$170. He now has 260 acres of good land, 
aboat 100 acres being in timber. He carries 
on general farming with the assistance of 
his two sons. He is a member of the Cath- 
olic Church, and in politics a Democrat. 
BARNEY OVERBECK, clerk, Effingham, 
was born in this county November 27, 1850, 
son of George and Hlizabeth (Berghause) 
Overbeck, natives of Hanover, Germany; he 


topolis Township, this county, in 1873; she, 
born in 1816, and is still living in Teu- 


. topolis Township, this county; she is the 


mother of eight children, four of whom are 
living. Our subject received some schooling 
in Tentopolis, but experience has been his 
He learned the shoe-inaker’s 
trade in Teutupolis, which he followed till he 
became nineteen years of age, when he went 
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to Kansas City, Mo., and worked in a shop, 
afterward becoming a partuer in the business. 
He sold out and walked to Baxter Springs, 
Cherokee Co., Kan,, a distance of 165 miles, 
and worked there, afterward starting a store, 
which he sold to W. Crawford, for whom he 
worked about a year. He then traveled 
through the Indian Territories, trading with 
the Indians and buying hides and _ pelts, 


which occupation he followed for a year and | 


a half. He returned home in the year of his 
father’s death, and visited his friends and 
relatives, In August, 1878, he returned to 
the West, and was for six months engaged 
in the grocery business in Baxter Springs, 
Kan., after which he moved to Joplin, Mo., 
where he remained about a year, a fire de- 
stroying his store December 16, 1874, when 
he returned to Kansas, and, in eompany with 
“ Batfalo Bill,” and another man, went to 
Arkansas, returning to Baxter Springs, and 
from there to this county, and has since re- 
sided here, Anecdotes of his travels with 
“Buffalo Bill” were published in many 
Western papers at the time. He has been 
correspondent of the Effingham Democrat, 
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ner, editor of the Owen County Journal, 
published at Spencer, m whieh vocation he 
remained three years as an apprentice, receiv- 
ing the first year only his board and clothes. 
and for the third his board and 5100. He 
was First Sergeant in Company H, One Hun- 
dred and Thirty-seventh Indiana Volunteers, 
for the period of 100 days, after the expira- 
tion of whieh time he re-enlisted, for one 
year, in Company B, One Hundred and Forty- 
ninth Indiana Volunteers, or during the war. 
and was mustered ont of the service, at In- 
dianapolis, Ind.. in the fall of 1865, the war 


having terminated. Returning to his old 


‘home at Spencer, he engaged in the “art 


and, in 1879, was Chief of the Fire Depart- | 


ment. He has filled many offices, including 
that of Constable, Deputy Sheriff, Tax Col- 
lector and Assessor, My. Overbeck was mar- 
ried, in Effingham, September 23, 1879, to 
Maggie Bushue, born in Ohio, daughter of 
Mike and Barbara Bushue, natives also of 
Ohio. Our subject is a member of the Cath- 
olie Church, and in polities is a Demoerat. 
HENRY C. PAINTER, editor, Effingham, 
was born in Spencer, Ind., March 8, 1545. 
His father, David Painter, died when our 
subject was a child of but three years. He 
lived with his mother, Elizabeth Painter, 
until he was thirteen years of age, when, in 
the spring of 1859, he apprenticed himself to 
learn the printing business with J. F. Har- 


preservative ” until the spring of 1866, when 
he coneluded to take the advice of Horace 
Greeley, and accordingly “ went West.” Ar- 
riving at Pana, Ill., he there found his old 
preceptor, Mr. Harner, publishing the Pana 
Orient, and sueceeded in securing a situation 
with him for a time, and for almost two years 
divided his time by working for Ben Winters, 
who was editing the Taylorville Press. In 
June, 1868. he again returned to his old home 
in Indiana and pnrehased material and estab- 
lished the Independent, at Gosport, Ind., is- 
suing the first number on the 20thday of An- 
gust, and the same evening, with grip in 
hand, started for Pana, IJll., where, on the 
28d day of June, 1868, he was married to 
Miss Amanda Eskridge. and returned to In- 
diana, where he continued the publication of 
the Independent for four years. He then 
sold his oflice and material, and, in March, 
1$73, went to I]inois and spent some time in 
selecting a eongenial field for a location, 
finally locating in Effingham, where he pur- 
chased the Effingham Republican, in October, 
where he still suecessfully holds the fort. 
David Painter, father of our subject, was a 
miller by occupation. He was born June 12, 
1799, and died at Staunton, Va. The mother 


of our subject, who still survives at the ripe 
old age of eighty-two years, is residing with 
him. who is the youngest child of a family 
of nine children, three only of whom are now 
living—George, a farmer, residing in Craw- 
ford County, Kan., and Eliza E., widowed 
wife of George E. Allison, a resident of Den- 
ver, Colo. Mrs. Painter’s maiden name be- 
fore marriage with David Painter was Eliza- 
beth Mowery; she was born in Angusta 
County, Va., July 21, 1801, five miles from 
Staunton. Our subjeet’s wife was born in 
Sussex County, Del., April 28, 1542. Her 
father was Oakley Eskridge, and her mother, 


before marriage, was Miss Mary Griffith; she — 


was born in Maryland, and Mr. Eskridge in 
Delaware. Mr. Painter is a member of the 
Methodist Church; in polities, a Republican, 
and also an I. O. O. F. 

JOSEPH PARTRIDGE, proprietor of the 
Pacific House, Effingham, was born in Meade 
County, Ky., July 26, 18382. He lived there 
until he was thirteen years old, when he re- 
moved with his parents to Evansville, Ind., 
where he lived in 15861. 


that year, he removed to Cairo, Ill., where he 


In November of 
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a half story brick, 63x45, and contains thirty- 
four rooms, thirty-two of which are fitted 
with all the modern conveniences, including 
three sample rooms. The other building is a 
two-story brick, at the crossing of the Van- 
dalia and Centra] roads, and has a dining- 
room, lunch-room and sixteen sleeping-rooms. 
Ma. Partridge gives employment to twenty- 


"one persons, and a transfer wagon is nn to 


1850 in Parke County, Ind. 


lived during the war, acting as agent of the — 


American Express Company. He was route 
agent of the Merchants’ Union and American 
Express Companies, with headquarters at St. 
Joseph, Mo., for three years. In 1865, he 
engaged in the hotel business, at Richmond 
and Lexington Junction. Mo., and kept a 
railroad eating-house for a year. He was 
next proprietor of a railroad eating-house at 
Jewett, Ill, on tue Vandalia line, for twenty- 
one months. 
leased the Effingham Hotel, which he ran six 
years with good success. In November, 1875, 
he bought of D, Schmidt the Pacific House, 
which consists of two buildings, the main one 
located on Banker street, near the Vandalia 
& Illinois Central depot. It is a three and 


In 1872, he came here and ' 


the Wabash road. The main building was 
erected about 1868, at a cost of $15,600, and 
the other building was erected in 1850, by 
Mr. Partridge, at a cost of $6,000. 

DAVID PHILIPS, carpenter, Effing- 
ham, was born in Circleville, Pickaway Co., 
Ohio, May 19, 1526, son of James and Eliza- 
beth (Wolf) Philips, he born in Anne Arundel 
County, Md., in 1780, was a farmer and died in 
He was in the 
war of 1812. The mother of our subject was 
born in Chester County, Penn., in 1795, and 
died in Edgar County, this State. 
the parents of nine children, six sons and three 
daughters, Our subject received some 
schooling in Parke County, Ind., but is 
mainly self-educated. He worked on his fa- 
thers’ farm till he beecaine twenty.one year's 
of age. He learned the carpenter trade in 
his native State, and worked at it for three 
years, afterward clerking for five years in 
Edgar, this State, during which time he also 
contracted for the Llinois Central Railroad 
Company. He was married, in Edgar, this 
State, in September, 1854, to Miss Margaret 
Love, born in Edgar County, this State, in 
1835, daughter of John and Ellen (Watson) 
Love, natives of Olio. Mr. Philips had five 
children by this wife—Elizabeth E., Maria 
Bell, Anna, Horace G. and Charles F. Mrs. 
Philips died in March, 1859. Our subject's 
second marriage ocenrred December 2, 1860, 
in Montezuma, Ind. He wedded Mrs. Clara 
A. (McDonald) Halladay, born May 6, 1826, 


They were 
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in Parke County, Ind., daughter of Jacob 
and Betsey (Taylor) McDonald, natives, re- 
spectively, of New Jersey and New York. 
Our subject has one boy by his second wife 
—Frank. In August, 1862, Mr. Philips en- 
listed in the Eighty-fifth Indiana Infantry, 
Company B, Capi. Brooks. He was First 
Lieutenant, and toward the close of the war 
he took sick and returned home and took up 
earpentering, which he has followed ever 
since. In early life, after working three 
years at carpentering, he met with an acci- 
dent by falling a distance of thirty feet with 


a scaffold, from which he received injuries 


which rendered him unable to follow his 


trade, and so for three years he taught — 


school. He came to Kffingham in 1867, and 
has since resided here. 
six children by her first husband. In relig- 
ion, our subject is a Universalist. He isa 
member of the Masonic fraternity, Montezu- 
ma Lodge. No. 59. In polities, he is a Re- 
publican, and was a strong Abolitionist. 
HERMAN REAGELMAN, merchant, 
Effingham City, was born in the city of Dar- 
feld, Prussia, February 3, 1836. At the 
age of fifteen, he began to work at the stone- 
masou’s trade, and at nineteen became a con- 
tractor on the public works for the King of 
Prussia, building turnpikes in Westphalia 
until 1867, and worked as high as 180 hands. 
In November, 1567, he landed at Baltimore, 
Md., and came direct to St. Louis, Mo., 
where he followed excavation of cellars and 
other contract work for about four wonths, 
and came to Teutopolis in the spring of 1868, 
and his first contract was on the convent, for 
stone work, and, after working there about 
two years, he came to Effingham and built 
the stone work on both of the mills 
here, and the round-house and shops of the 
Vandalia Ruilroad. In 1870, he bought his 
present business block on Jefferson street, of 


Mrs. Philips had | 


| 
| 


S. W. Little, and, one year afterward, 
bought the Farmers’ Home, on Center street, 
and, for one and a half years, conducted bus- 
iness there, and in IS7I a fire destroyed his 
house on Jefferson street, with a net loss of 
$1,000. After rebuilding, Mr, Reagelman 
began business himself, and is at present car- 
rying a good trade in groceries and liquors. 
In 1875, he bought the Cedar Park, consist- 
ing of five acres, at the terminus of Jefferson 
street, a portion of which is devoted to pleas- 
ure grounds, and is a beautiful summer resort, 
shaded with evergreens, and with a sealing 
capacity for several hundred persons, a music 
and speaker’s stand, and large dancing floor. 
Other parts of Cedar Park are devoted tu 
fruit and grape culture. Our subject was 
married, May 2, I87I, to Miss Anna B. H. 
Hille, of thiscounty, They have four daugh- 
ters and one son living, Lizzie, Annie, Laura, 
He is 
a Democrat in polities. Mrs. Reagelman is 
a daughter of B. H. Hille, of Teutopolis, 
where she was born. 

FREDERICK REINHART, _ buicher, 
Effingham, the son of Conrod and Lena 
(Bloom) Reinhart, was born in Hessen, Ger- 
many, March 9, 1837. At the age of three 
years, he came with his father’s family to 
America, who settled on a farm in St. Clair 
County, Tl. In this oceupation the subject 
of this sketch spent his boyhood, only alter- 
nating the labors of the farm with such brief 
terms of the neighborhood schools as offered 
chances for gaining a little rudimentary 
learning. His father having died when Mr. 
Reinhart was nine years old, his mother mar- 
ried a second time, to Mr. Henry Culp, and 
he continued to assist about the farm until 
the age of eighteen. During these years of 
his minority, however, his brain was not idle, 
and the hard toil of his willing hands by no 
means exhausted his energies or extinguished 


Katie, Joseph, and one deceased. 
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his ambition. Nerved by the desire for 
something worth living for; though poor, 
yet possessed with the riches of hardihood, 
frugality, and the Dutch characteristics of 
indomitable energy and perseverance, lie made 
a start in life, and, notwithstanding the fact 
that he was shorn of all he possessed by fire, 
he has at the present time, and is condueting, 
two of the principal meat markets in Effing- 
ham—one on Fayette and one on Jefferson 
street. In connection with his regular city 
trade, he packs and supplies other smaller 
dealers throughout the county. These facts 
establish Mr. Roinhart's reputation for ener- 
gy and business capacity better than any ful- 
some phrases of adulation could possibly do. 
They mark him as a peer amongst his fellow- 
men, and fully justify the high esteem placed 
upon him by the business community in 
which he lives. March 9, 1857, he was 
joined in marriage to Miss Anna Burgmaun, 
of Madison County, Ili. The result of this 
happy union was nine children born to them 
as follows: Carrie, wife of John Shay; they 
were married December 7, 1879, and have 
one child, Terrence; Edward, Matilda, Rob- 
ert, Emma, Fred and William. ‘Those not 
named died iu infancy. Mr. Reinhart is a 
member of the Odd Fellows Lodge; in poli- 
ties, conservative Democrat. Mrs. Reinhart 
was the only child of her father’s family. 
She was born in Germany in 1840. 

OTTO REUTLINGER, saloon, and coal 
agent, Effingham, was born at Frankfort-on- 
the-Main, Germany, April 14, 1833, son of 
Johan Jacob and Katharina (Rullmann) Reut- 
linger, natives of Germany, where they also 
died. He was born in 1795, and was the fa- 


ther of eight children, three of whom are — 
In 1813, the fa- | 


residing in this country. 
ther was a volunteer in the Prussian service 
when that country was engaged in warfare 
against Napoleon. Our subject received his 


education in his native town, where he also 
learned the jeweler's trade, afterward open- 


ing a atore of his own. He was married, No- 


| vember 17, 1864, to Miss Eliza Schott, born 


in Germang June 11, 1841, daughter of Ger. 
hard and Emily (Knatz) Schott, natives also 
of that country. Mr. and Mrs, Rentlinger 
have ten children—Carl, Gerhard, John, 
Otto, Anna, Greta, Lulu, Emilie, Adolph and 
Nellic. Our subject came to the United 
States in 1880, and resided one year in High- 
land, Madison County, this State. He is a 
member of the Lutheran Church, and in pol- 
ities is an Independent. 

HON. ERASTUS N. RINEHART, attor- 
ney at law, Effingham, was born in Watson 
Township, this county, Mareh 1, 1847. His 
father’s family moved to KEwington when eub- 
ject was small, and the father bought a prai 
rie farm about two miles south of Hingham, 
and subject, with three brothers, opened this 
farm, and reduced it from wild prairie to cul- 
tivation. In 1869, he entered McKendree 
College, at Lebanon, I]., and remained there 
two school years. He began the study of 
law in 1871, and stndied about eighteen 
months with Cooper & Kagay, and was ad- 
mitted to the bar in February, 1871, and has 
practiced law here ever since, first as partner 
with Johu C. White for a year, and afterward 
with W. Y. Gilmore for three years, and since 
then by himself. He was City Attorney in 
1872, and was elected, on the Democratic 
ticket, in 1878, to the State Senate, from the 
Thirty-third Senatorial District, for four 
years, and was renominated Angust 3, 1882, 
at Windsor, for a second term. He was ap- 
pointed, by the Cirenit Court, Master in 
Chancery, in 1880, and is still serving. His 
father was Daniel Rinehart, born in Fairfield 
County, Ohio, in 1812. He married Barbara 
Kagay February 9, 1839. He came to this 
county in 1$41, and was soon afterward elect- 
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ed Justice of the Peaee, serving until 1844. 
He first settled in Watson Township; entered 
the farm now owned by Michael Sprinkle. 
He moved to Ewington, being elected Coun- 
ty Clerk of Effingham County, and served 
one term, and was defeated by Thomas M. 
Loy for a second term, and while Loy served 
his tern, he kept a store and ran a pork. 
packing house. He was then again elect- 
ed County Clerk, and served in all eight- 
een years, serving until 1869, being nom- 
inated and elected last time withont op- 
He died January §, 1877, on his 
He also 


position. 
farm, where his widow still lives. 
served as Treasurer and Assessor of the coun- 
ty in 1844. In 1849 and 1850, he was a 
merchant. He had six children—four sons 
and two daughters, all of whom are living 
but the oldest daughter, 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, and in 
politics was a life-long Democrat. 
HANLEY R. ROBBERTS, grocer, Effing- 
ham City, was born in Decatur County, near 
Greensburg, Ind., April 19, 1884. He was 
raised on a farm in Indiana, and received a 
common-school education. He eame to IIli- 
nois the first time in 1801, and lived in Fay- 
ette County for ten years, on a farm, and was 
engaged in farming near St. Elmo at the ont- 
break of the war. He went to Greensburg, 
Ind., where he bought a stock of goods, and 
engaged in merchandising two years there, 
and then came to Altamont, this county, in 
1863, and, with his father-in-law, Joel Blake- 
ly, built a livery stable in Altamont, which, 
in the fall of same year, they traded for a farm 
near Mason, this county, which he conduet- 
ed for about two years, then exchanged it for 
a hardware stock of goods at Richmond, Ind., 
and brought the stock to Mason, IIl., at once, 


and dealt in hardware for about five years, 


when, on account of his wife’s failing health, 
he traveled through the Western States of 


He was a member | 


Missouri, Iowa and Nebraska, and returned 
to Effingham in November, 1880, and has 
since engaged in the grocery business here. 
He is at present located on Railroad street, 
where he has a good trade in groceries and 
provisions. He was married, July 2, 1865, 
to Mary Elizabeth Blakely, a daughter of 
Joel Blakely, of Fayette County, Ill Mr. 
and Mrs. Robberts have three children liv- 
ing—Sarah J., Mabel, Louis R. 

MICHAEL RUSSELL, deceased, was born 
in ‘Ireland December 15, 1829, and came to 
this country with his parents about 1530. 
His father settled at Burlington, Vt., where 
he was engaged principally as gardener until 
his death. in 1865. Subject grew up in Bur- 
lington, Vt., where, at the age of fifteen 
years, he began to learn the brick-layer’s and 
plasterer's trade, at which he worked in Bur- 
lington until 1552—three years as journey- 
man—when he removed to city of Worcester, 
Mass., and engaged in the ice business for 
two years. He eame to Chicago, Il., in 
March, 1856, and worked at his trade there 
during summer, and in November left. to 
work on station houses of the Illinois Cen- 
tral Ralroad, plastering, and built flues, first 
at Edgewood, this county, afterward at Fa- 


| rina, Kinmundy and Centralia, where he 


located until 1863, and his wife died there 
October 23, 1863. Mr. Russell was at the 
time working in Effingham, and, after the 
death of his wife, brought his only son here, 
whom he placed in school at Tentopolis, and 
located permanently here. He worked at his 
trade at intervals ever since. About 1567, 
he became a member of the old hook and 
ladder company of Effingham, and, after 
purchase of an engine, a member of Deluge 
Fire Company No. 1, and has been Foreman 
of that company for three successive years, 
and is now serving his second term as Chief 
of the Fire Department of Effingham, ap- 
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pointed by the Council, with the concurrence 
of that company. He was elected Justice of 
the Peace in the spring of 18$1, for a term 
of four years. by the Democrats. He also 
conducts a collection agency. He was Town- 
ship Collector during three terms, at differ- 
ent times—first, in 1865, one term, and in 
1879 and 1880. Married, in April, 1S66, to 
the widow of the late David M. Shepheard, 
of Mason, I]. Has one son and one daugh- 
ter—Cora and Della. He was first murried 
to Miss Julia Power, of Burlington, Vt., in 
1850. One son was born of that marriage, 
who was drowned in the Mississippi River, 
near St. Louis, Mo., in June, 1581, in his 
twenty-seventh year. His name was Edward 
M. 

JOHN SCHELLEN BACH, iron foundry, 
Effingham City, was born on the River Mo- 
selle, Province of the Rhine (now Prussia), 
March 1, 1534. When eight years of age, 
he went to Paris, France, where he lived un- 
til eighteen years of age, and where he 
worked in a chemical laboratory in the man- 
nfacture of gas and water tubes. He sailed 
from Havre de Grace in 1852, and landed, 
November 9 of that year, in New Orleans, 
La., where he remained four months, when 
he went to Hamilton, Ohio, where he entered 
the employ of Hon. Lewis D. Campbell as 
overseer of his farms in Butler County, Ohio. 
He remainod with him about five years, and 
had charge of a large farm there until 1858. 
About this time, he engayed his services to 
Long, Black & Allstatter, manufacturers of 
reapers and mowers, at Hamilton, Ohio. Le 
remained with them as machinist until the 
fall of 1861, when he volunteered in Col. 
Campbell’s regiment, Sixty-ninth Ohio Vol- 
unteer Infantry, and served until January 
11, 1865, when he was mustered out at Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. He wasa Sergeant at the bat- 
tle of Stone River, and was after this assigned 


to the Corps of Engineers, and was de- 
tailed a member of the corps of Topograph- 
ical Engineers at Gen. Rosecrans’ headquar- 
ters, and remained in this capacity, with the 
Army of the Cumberland, until the battle of 
Atlanta, when he was assigned to Gen. Sher- 
man’s headquarters, and served there until 
his term of service expired, in January, 1865. 
He was employed in making maps for the 
movements of the army. After the war, our 
subject, with his brother, M. Schellenbach, 
and William Bechtel, of Hamilton, formed a 
partnership and built « foundry and ma- 
chine shop at Seymour, Ind., and, in abont 
one and ahalf years, subject bought his part- 
ners out, and ran the business until 1872, 
when he sold out and went to Columbus, 
Ind., where he was foreman of the machine- 
shop of Pine, Bush & Co., for about seven 
months, when he went to St. Louis, Mo., 
where he worked in the Eagle Tron Works 
for about one year, when his family took sick 
and he returned home. In 1874, he bought 
the old St. John Foundry at Shelbyville, 
Ind., and ran it for about six months, 
when he moved it here, and, in Apri] of 1875, 
located near the Vandalia Railroad. He 
erected the present shops that year, which 
consist of a brick, 50x25, with a frame foun- 
dry in the rear. He employs six men con- 
tinuously, and has an engine of six-horse 
power. They do a general jobbing and re- 
pair business, and manufacture Perkins and 
Lambert’s patent stove casting, and do all 
kinds of house work, and molding in iron 
and brass. Our subject was married, Feb- 
ruary 7, 1558, to Miss Rosalie Schaffner, of 
Hamilton, Ohio. She was born in Alsace, 
Fraaco, and came to the United States in 
1857. She was a governess in France and 
Germany in several noble families. Mr. and 
Mrs. Schellenbach have eizht children living 
—Anna Paulina, now Sister Hyacintha, a 
K 
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teacher in the Convent of the Immaculate 
Conception at Oldenburg, Franklin Co., Ind., 
in charge of the order of St. Francis; John 
Albert, at Milwaukee, Wis.; Michael, Peter, 
Henry L., George W., Margaret R., Anna 
Clara, at home. 

Dk. L. J. SCHIFFERSTEIN, physician, 
Effingham City, was born in St. Marie, Jas- 
per Co., Ill., March 1, 1850, At fifteen years 
of age, he entered St. Louis University, where 
he spent a year, and next spent a year at 
Bardstown, Ky., in St. Thomas College. In 
1867, he became agent of the Adams Express 
Company at Olney, Ill, and was thus en- 
gaged until the fall of 1869. During these 
two. years, he employed his spare time in the 
study of medicine, under the direction of Dr. 
HL A. Lemon, of Olney. In 1869, he went to 


St. Louis, and, shortly after, entered the St. | 


Louis Medical College, from which he grad- 
uated Murch 17, 1873, after which he became 
Assistant Physician in the City Hospital at 
St. Louis for one year. He came home in 
1874, aud practiced at Olney, IIL, until May, 
1882, when he took charge of the Eye and 
Ear Department of Effingham Surgical Insti- 
tute, with Dr. J. N. Groves. 
medical studies in St. Lonis, subject spent 
each summer with Dr. H. Z. Gill, Professor 
of Eye and Ear College, and pursued those 
studies as specialties, and lias since given 
them special attention. Before he entered 
upon the study of medicine, he was a practi- 


During his 


cal chemist for about fourteen years. 

W. SCHNAVELIUS, saloon, Effingham. 
He was born in Selters, Germany, in 1835. 
His father’s name was W. Schnavelius, who 
was born in the same place June 1, 1800. 
His mother’s name was Augusta Guenquest. 
She was born in Emmerichhein, Germany, at 
a date unhnown to the subject of this sketch. 
In this family there were four children, 
named in the order of their births as follows: 


| to the United States. 
| Germany, in 1862, to Miss Elise Ketteler, of 


Henry, Augusta, Hermine and Elise. Our 
subject was educated in Weisbaden (Ger- 
many) High School. At the age of sixteen, 
he became engaged as a seaman on board of 
amerchantman. He served five years in this 


i capacity as Second Mate, during which time 


he several times visited the Chinese ports, 
San Francisco, New York and other ports in 
the United States. In 1855, he joined the 
Russian Navy, and served one year, after 
which he bought and commanded his own 
vessel, a merchantman, and made several trips 
He was married, in 
Papenburg. By the union they have had the 
following children: Augusta and William. 
Augusta was born in Germany, and William in 
Effingham, Tl. Wife’s father’s name was An- 
tone Ketteler, and mother’s maiden name was 
Katrine Biedenhorn. She was born in Ger- 
many. Our subject's father and mother both 
died in Germany, and are reposing in St. 
Goorshausen Cemetery. The father died in 
1853, and mother in 1858. In religion, sub- 
ject is a Lutheran; in polities, a Republican. 
The name of the vessel in which he was first 
employed was the Venerve. His own was 
named Amphitrite. 

GUSTAVUS 5. SCHURICHT, M. D., 
Effingham, was born in St. Louis, Mo., June 
1, 1853, and was raised in thatcity. He was 
educated in the Concordia Academy at 5t. 
Louis, and began the study of medicine in 
the summer of 1869, reading with Dr. R. 
Luyties, and at the same time entered the St. 
Louis Homeeopathic College of Medicine and 
Surgery, and pursued a special course under 
Drs. Helmuth, Comstock and Luyties, dur- 
ing the summer vacation. In 1869, he en- 
tered the college proper, and attended three 
regular courses of lectures, graduating Feb- 
ruary 20, 1872, and, at the competitive ex- 
amination, won the prize medal as the most 
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proficient stndent in chemistry. Shortly af- 
ter his graduation, he located at Columbia, 
Monroe Co., IIl., until 1874, and then re- 
tnrned to St. Louis for over a year. In the 
fall of 1875, he went to New Orleans, where 
he practiced until 1878. He came to Effing- 
ham in October, 1878, where he has since 
practiced with good success, and is at pres- 
ent the only representative of his school in 
the county. He is a member of the Western 
Academy of Homeceopathy. 

JOSEPH P. SCHWERMAN, farmer, P. 
O Effingham, was born in Cincinnati, Ohio, 
March 25, 1849, son of Joseph I. Schwer- 
man, who is mentioned in the historical part 
of this work. Our subject received his school- 
ing in Effingham, and has been engaged in 
farming all of his life, living with his father 
till the age of twenty-six. He was married, 
in Effingham, June 22, 1879, to Miss Mary 
- Ungrun, born in Cincinnati, Ohio, October 
23, 1853, daughter of George and Margue- 
rite (Tiepen) Ungrun, natives of Germany; 
he died in this county, where she is still liv- 
Mr. and Mrs. Schwerman have one 
child, Joseph Lawrence, born August 28, 
1880. Mr. Schwerman has 213 acres of land, 


ing. 


and carries on general farming. He is a | 


member of the Catholie Church, and in polli- 
tics is a Democrat. 

DR. JOHN O. SCOTT, retired, Effingham, 
is a native of Davidson County, Tenn., where 
his infant eyes first stared in wonder at this 
eurious world December 8, 1805. He was 
reared on his father’s farm, within six miles 
of Nashville. His father was a soldier in 
the war of 1812, in the mounted cavalry, un- 
der Gen. Coffee, being severely wounded, 
December 28, in the skirmish preceding the 
battle of New Orleans. The family moved 
into Nashville after the wounded father re- 
turned from the army. In the city of Nash- 
ville, John O. Seott’s boyhood and meager 


attendance in the schools, until he was fif- 
teen years of age, were passed, neither in 
affluence nor in poverty. The family needs 
were such that, at the age of fifteen years, 
the serious work of life commenced, and the 
boy was put to work in a bakery, where he 
labored for one year. Almost in the days 
of his own infancy, being only sixteen 
years old, and in the year 1822, in the 
babyhood of Illinois, he caught the infection 
of the romance of the far West; the land of 
hope and promise in its newness, freshness 
and breeziness, and, in company with his fa- 
ther, made the long trip, on horseback, to 
Franklin Connty, in this State. The light- 
hearted boy kere encountered for the first 
time the “Illinois shakes,” an indigenons 
Western animal, and it is no figure of speech 
to say it “floored” him. Between “shakes,” 
he shook the Franklin County dust from his 
heels, and, with his father, went to Gibson 
County, Ind., where the two engaged in 
farming. In 1825, being then twenty years 
of age, he returned to Clay County, III., 
making a short stay here. He joined a fam- 
ily named Elliott, and, in company with 
them, moved to Shelby County, passing en- 
tHirely through what is now Effingham Coun- 
ty, and camping one night at Blue Point. 
(This is referred to fully in the general coun- 
ty history.) In 1827, he returned to Gibson 
County; for the next year. he worked as 4 
farm hand at $10 a month, in Posey County, 
and returned to Shelby County, Ill In 
1831, he came to this county, and worked a 
short time on the National road, and the next 
spring, 1832, he returned to this work, and 
this time came to make this his permanent 


home. 
hore, passing through this wild desert waste, 
and for fifty years and more he has been a 
citizen of thiscounty. He located and made 
his first improvement in what is now Jackson 


Thus, fifty-seven years ago, he was 
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Township, in the spring of 1833. In roam- 
ing over the country, he had called to see his 
old Smith County, Tenn., friends, Jonathan 
Parkhurst’s family, and here he met his des- 
tiny in a pair of bright eyes that belonged 
to Martha, the daughter of Jonathan, and 
they were duly married, March 28, 1833. It 
is possible the little flame that culminated in 
this vast conflagration that consumed the 
young lives of “ single wretchedness” was 
started away back in Tennessee, where, as 
innocent vhildren, they played “come to see,” 
“keep house” and “ hide and seek” abont the 
Tennessee cabins. They will not tell now. 
They may even uffect to believe this ques- 
tioning twaddle and nonsense, bnt the kindly 
smile upon their faces as they watch the in- 
nocent gambols of their grandchildren tells 
plainly enough that the old, old story is not 
forgotten by them; and that in the twilight 
of their old and cheery lives, memory often 
turns backward, and brightens and sweetens 
life with that sacred joy that comes only to 
the pure in heart, the upright, just and good. 
Mrs. Martha Seott was born August 25, 1806, 
in Smith County, Tenn., and the Parkhurst 
family came from White County, in this 
State, to what is now Mason Township, in 
the year 1829. John O. Scott was elected 
Constable at the first county election ever 
held in the county. For more than seven 
years he was Connty School Commissioner, to 
which office he was elected first in 1842. 
During his term of office, he had to manage 
and dispose of all the school lands in the 
county. The mental activity and energy of 
the man is aptly told in the fact that, imme- 
diately after he had built himself a house and 
opened his small farm, and the winter had 
come, when out-door work was principally 
stopped, instead of idling away his time, he 
borrowed medical books of Dr. Le Crone and 
studied medicine. Ina short time, he had so 


mastered his books that his services were called 
for to attend the sick, and for the next 
twenty years his practice was extensive and 
his success unusually good. In 1875—his 
sons being all grown men and ont in the 
world doing for themselves—Mr. and Mrs. 
Scott left their farm in Jackson Township, and 
commenced their residence in the city of 
Effingham. Their family is four sons, name- 
ly: Samuel Thomas, a farmer in St. Clair 
County, Mo.: Elisha W., William F. and 
Owen, the last three residing in this county, 
and one daughter, Cynthia Ann Gillespie, 
who was the eldest child, and who is now de- 
ceased. Dr. John O. Scott is now seventy- 
seven years old. His residence in this coun- 
ty has passed the half-century mark, and, 
hale and cheery, he and his beloved helpmeet 
are spared to family and friends, and let us 
hope they may yet long be with us, and when 
that other, and more important in their lives, 
half-century—the golden wedding day— 
comes, and that is now so near at hand, may 
no shadow yet and for aye flit across the 
smiling heaven above them. 

SAMUEL N. SCOTT, Postmaster, Effing- 
ham City, was born in Guernsey County, 
Ohio, October 22, 1848. He learned the 
printer’s trade at the age of twelve, in the 
office of the Cadiz Republican. In 1860, 
his parents moved to this county and settled 
on a farm in Lucas Township, where our 
subject lived until the breaking out of the 
war. He enlisted, in August, 1861, in the 
Thirty-eighth Illinois Volunteer Infantry, 
for three years. He was in the Department 
of Missouri until June, 1862, when they were 
ordered to re-enforce Halleck at Corinth, and 
left the Army of Mississippi in August, 1862, 
and joined Buell at Nashville, and served 
with the Army of the Cumberland until after 
the Atlanta campaign, and came home late in 
the fall of 1864, having served over his term. 
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He was engaged in the battles of Frederick- 
town, Mo., Perryville, Ky., Stone River, 
Tenn., where he was captured and held until 


March, at Libby Prison, and was paroled and | 


sent North. He joined his old command at 
Murfreesboro, and was at Chickamauga. 
was with the command in all engagements 
from Tunnel! Hill, Ga., to Atlanta. In No- 
vember, 1864, he went to Columbus, Ohio, 
where he was employed in a hardware store 


He | 


as book-keeper until 1865, when he went to , 


Helena, Ark. He eame to Effingham, and, 
his health breaking down, he went to Colusa, 
Cal., and was afterward in- Plumas County, 
where he ran a mine as Superintendent until 
1877, when he returned to Effingham, re- 
newed in health. He engaged in farming 
with his brother, and had a store at Winter- 
rowd, and afterward a boot and shoe store 


until appointed Postmaster, being appointed | 


by President Arthur in November, 1881, for 
four years. He was married, in December, 
1876, to Miss Lizzie C. Williams, of Califor- 
nia. Her father was from Huntingdon 
County, Penn., born in 1792; eame to Guern- 
sey County, Ohio, in 1815, and lived there 
until 1860, when he came to this county, 
where he died February 1, 1866. He had 
eight sons and four daughters, all of whom 
grew up. Four sons were in the army—Rob- 
ert G., in Ninety-eighth Illinois Infantry, 
served till 1566; Peter N., Thirty-eighth Ill- 
inois, was Second Lieutenant of Company 
K, and was killed at the battle of Stone 
River; Curtis M., Eighth Illinois Infantry, 
served three years. 

OWEN SCOTT, lawyer, and editor of the 
Effingham Democrat. This gentleman is 
the son of Dr. Jobn O. and Martha B. (Park- 
hurst) Scott, natives of Tennessee, he born 
in 1805, is still living; she in 1806. They 
were the parents of five children. Subject 
was born in Jackson Township, this county, 
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July 6, 1848. Our subject went to school 
first to James B. Gillespie. He attended the 
country sehools in Jackson and Watson 
Townships until sixteen years of age, when 
he began teaching, and his first school was 
near his birthplace, in Jackson Township, 
called the Carpenter School. He taught 
twelve months in succession in this vicinity, 
the last six months of which he taught in a 
grove out of doors, and he and pupils erawled 
into an old hut when it rained. His journey 
to and from school lay through the woods, 
about two and a half miles distant, and he 
earried his gun each way, and supplied par- 
ties at both ends of the route with game. 
When about eleven years old, his parents be- 
ing poor, he wus in need of boots, to go to 
school, and, during the term, he stopped one 
week and went to the woods with dug and 
caught enough rabbits, at 5 cents apiece, to 
buy new boots, and was in his place next 


"Monday morning. He spent the year of 1568 


in sehool at Kinmundy, under Prof. E. O. 
Noble, and, after teaching for some time in 


’ the county, he entered, in September, 1569, 


the State Normal University at Normal, I1., 
and remained for one year, resuming teaching 
here in 1870, in Watson Township, at Loy 
School, and received $65 per month and 


' board, and next took charge of the Watson 


Township Schools, and, in 1871, he was em- 
ployed as Superintendent of Eflingham City 
Schools, in which capacity he remained one 
year, when he resigned, and entered the law 
office of S. I. Gilmore to read law, where he 
studicd his profession and was admitted to 
the bar January 10,1874, being a member of 
the second class that was examined by the 
Supreme Court at Springfield. He was eleet- 
ed County Superintendent of Schools No- 
vember +, 1873, and two days later was mar- 
ried to Miss Nora Miser, of St. Louis, Mo. 
They have one daughter—-Henrietta L. He 
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continued to hold the office of County Super- 
intendent for eight years, being re-elected in 
November, 1877. He visited every school in 
the county every year during the first term, 
and each year held a Normal School for the 
teachers of the county, and all were well at- 
tended. During the interval between official 
duties he devoted to the practice of law. He 
bouvht a half-interest in the Effingham Dem- 
oerat, and, October 13, 1881, he purchased 
the remaining half-interest of Mr. G. M. 


manhood and married in 1848. A few years 
after his marriage, he removed to Charleston, 
Tll., and there studied medicine with Dr. A. 


_M. Henry, then of Charleston, now at Mat- 


toon, Il]. He graduated from the Cincinnati 
Eclectic Medical Institute during the session 


_ of 1859-60, and began his practice at Effing- 


LeCrone, and has since conducted the paper — 


with good success. It is anine-column folio, 
and since 1855 has been the official paper of 
the county. Myr. Seott served as Deputy 
Treasurer for one year, under Noah Jen- 
nings, and two years under Mr. Wernsing. 
He was City Attorney during the years 1877 
and 1878. He is a member of the Baptist 
Church, and in polities is a Democrat. 
WILLIAM W. SIMPSON, Circuit Clerk, 
Effingham. Hoe was born in Buffalo, N. Y., 


June 17, 1847; he came to Chicago, IIL, | 


with his parents in 1851, and resided there 
ten years, coming to Effingham County in 
1861. His step-father, George Screeton, 
bought a farm in Summit Township, and 
subject resided on the farm with him eight 
years, and by his own personal efforts picked 
up a good general education. Thirteen 
years ago, he became agent for W. W. Kim- 
ball, of Chicago, and has sold musical in- 
struments ever since with good success. He 
was candidate before the Democratic prim- 


ham, IIl., in the spring of 1861, Dr. LeCrone 
being the only other practicing physician 
here at that time, and onr subject has been 
here in active practice since, except four 
years when he was Postmaster at Effingham, 
serving from 1869 to 1873. He has been a 
Republican since the foundation of the party, 
and has several times been nominated for 


| important offices. 


ROBERT SPECK, merchant, Effingham, 
was born in Baden, Germany, June 6, 1850. 
When tive years old, he came with his par- 
ents to the United States, and first lived in 
Terre Haute, Ind., unti] 1858, when his fa- 
ther came to Effingham. In 1864, our sub- 
ject entered J. F. Waschefort’s store here as 
clerk, and continued with him in that ca- 
pacity until 1879. In September of that 


year, he formed a partnership with Dr. Hen- 


ary, in 1876, for nomination for Cirenit | 


Clerk, and was defeated, and, in 1550, ran 


was nominated and elected for a term of 
four years to the same office. 

LEWIS W. SMITH, physician, Effing- 
ham, was born in Zanesville, Ohio, November 
13, 1825; at ten or twelve years of age, he 
came to Terre Haute, Ind., where he grew to 


ry Eversmann, and this firm has continued 
business in Mr. Waschefort’s old stand, un- 
der the firm name of Eversman & Speck. 
The house carries a large general stock, and 
requires five persons to transact the business. 
Our subject was married, in 1878, to Miss M. 
E. Pearman, of Paris, Ill. They have one 
son. Our subject’s father, John Speck, was 
also born in Baden.-: He learned the trade 


_of shoe-maker in the city of Strasburg, and 
the second time against same opponent and — 


married Mary Riedmiller, by whom he had 
six sons and one daughter, all born in Ger- 
many, and all are deceased except Robert. 
His father was the first shoe-maker to locate 
in Effingham permanently, and he conducted 
a shop of his own here from 1858 to the time 
of his death, in May, 1872. He was an ar- 
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dent Republican. Subject was twice elected | 
City Clerk of Efiugham, ou the Republican 
ticket, overcoming the usual large majority, 
aud aerved four years—tfrom 1877 to 1881. 
THOMAS SPEIRS, foreman blacksmith, 
Vandalia Railroad shops, Effingham, is a 
son of James and Jane (Mason) Speirs, and 
was born in Ayrshire, Scotland, December 
18, 1835. In his seventeenth year, he came 
to the United States with his parents, who 
settled at Detroit, Mich., where he attended 
school some two years; then entered the ma- 
chine shop of De Graif & Kendrick, to learn 
the trade of blacksmith, serving a three years’ 
apprenticeship, when he removed to Marshall, 
Mich., where he entered the Michigan Cen- 
tral Railroad shops as blacksmith for a year; 
then came to Galesburg, IIl., entering the 
shops of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Railroad for a short time, when he removed 
to Bloomington, I]., where he worked at his 
trade in the Chicago & Alton Railroad shops 
for a short period. He has worked in the 
employ of different railroad companies at 
various points in I[linois since 1857, except 
two years spent in Michigan and the South. 
He has been in the employ of the Vandalia 
Company since 1868. He came to Effingham 
about 1871, where he became foreman of the 
blacksmith department, which employs from 
eight to eleveu men, while there was only 
one man in his department when he first | 
came. He married, in 1863, Miss Luey J. 
Hunt, of Detroit, Mich. They have six chil- 
dren living—James, Walter, Jennie, Guy, 
Nettie, Thomas, all living in this county. 
JAMES STEELEY, proprietor of the 
Western House, Effingham, was born in Kd- 
gar County, IIl., January 3, 1835, and was 
raised on a farm in Coles County, Tl. At 
the age of twenty-one, he became a brakeman 
on the I. & St. L. R. R., and ina short time | 
became a fireman and engineer on that road, 


and was connected with it for twenty years, 
running mostly on the Western Division, and 
has been living at Mattoon for the last thir- 
teen years. September 1, 1852, he leased 
and newly furnished the Western House, of 
Effingham, and has since run it with a good 
trade. It has twenty large rooms for guests 
—a two-story brick, 60x45, with a sample- 
room on the first floor. Employment is fur- 
nished to seven persons. 

W. P. SURRELLS, merchant, Effingham, 
was born in Louisville, Clay Co., Hl, in 
January, 1837. He lived in his native town 
until thirteen years old, going to California 
overland, with his father, in 1850. They 
were in the mines of the Upper Sacramento 
and Trinity Rivers three years. Returned 
lome in 1853, and, in the spring of 1854, 
came to this county and settled at Free- 
manton, and his father came to take a con- 
tract on the Brough Railroad, but it fell 
through. Our subject moved to Effingham in 
the spring of 1857, and clerked for C. F. 
Falley, who had two stores, and be went to 
Ewington aud took charge of the store there, 
having been clerk at Freemanton for some 
time before. Our subject bought Mr. Falley 
out in 1857, and ran the store at Ewington 
for nine months, when he sold out and moved 
to Freemanton and went to teaching there. 
He had previously taught in the Effingham 
public schools, iu the winter of 1855-56. He 
married, August 27, 1857, Miss Susan, dangh- 
ter of John M. Brown, of Mound ‘Township, 
now living in Springfield, Hl. He taught 
the two winters following in that vicinity, 
and also farmed, when he moved to Free- 
manton and worked in a saw-mill, where he 
met with an accident. He sold the mill, and 
in the spring of 1859, moved back to Effing- 
ham and taught school here until 1861. He 
enlisted, in August, 1861, in the Twenty- 
sixth Illinois. He was first in the Depart. 
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ment of Missouri; was in the battles of New 
Madrid, Point Pleasant, Mo., and then went 
to Memphis, Tenn. He was next at Farm- 
ington and Corinth, where hea was wounded 


by a minie ball striking him in the ankle, 


which broke both bones, and the surgeons de- 
cided to amputate the limb, but he removed 
the signal flag three times that marked him 
as a subject for operation, and he’ was sent 


to the hospital, where he lay seven days be- | 


fore his limb was set, and a month passed 
and his wife came and pulled him through. 
He was wounded, May 25, 1862, and was dis- 
charged September 19, 1862, at St. Louis. 
He came and taught school at Watson on 
erntches. He settled in Watson and engaged 
in hauling cordwood, and, while putting up 
his horses, was kicked by one of them and 
broke his wounded leg just above where it 
was broken before. While lying sick, he 
bought a stock of goods, and a few weeks 
afterward, the man that was conducting busi- 


ness for him absconded with all the money | 


collected, but in spite of this our subject kept 
on with moderate suecess nntil 1866, when 
he sold out for $800. 
clerk for T, A. Brown, in a hardware store, 
where he remained for eight years. 
assisted his father three years in the County 
Treasurer’s office, until the latter’s death, 
January 21, 1879. Our subject was after- 
ward engaged in the real estate business un- 
til June, 1881, when he engaged in the hard- 
ware business on Jefferson street. His fa- 
ther, Jesse R. Surrells, was born in Virginia 
January 10, 1803, and, at the time of his 
death, was aged seventy-six years and eleven 
days. He was of French extraction, his 
grandfather having come to America with 
Lafayette in the days of the Revolution and 
served in the war. His ancestors settled in 
Virginia, after the close of the war of the 
Revolution, and at the age of eleven Jesse 


In 1868, he became | 


He then | 
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! R., together with his father and family, emi- 
grated to Kentucky, where they remained for 
a time and then moved to Indiana. In 
1831, at the age of twenty-eight, Mr. Surrells 
came to Clay County, Ill, where he re- 
_ sided, with the exception of short intervals, 
until 1854, when he came to this county and 
resided here continuonsly until the time of 
his death. Hewas married three times, hav- 
ing five children by the first wife, five by the 
second and one by the third, his present wid- 
ow. Of these, one by the first—W. P. Sur- 
ells, three by the second and one by his pres- 
ent widow, survive him. As may be inferred 
from his connection with the early history of 
our county, his life was checkered and 
eventful, but through it all there rises irre- 
sistibly to the surlace the motto honesty. 
During his residence in Clay County, he 
carried on the business of raftsman, and 
while ongaged in this business he made sev- 
eral trips to New Orleans with produce and 
merchandise. On one of these trips during 
an epidemic, he was attacked with cholera, 
from which he, however, recovered. It was 
no uncommon thing in those days for mner- 
chants to be their own earriers, and Uncle 
Jesse was one of this class. A  tlat-boat 
would be built on the banks of some suitable 
stream, and launched, loaded with the prod- 
uce of the country. The boat was always 
well manned with experienced river men, and 
at the first rise of the stream would be cut 
loose and floated all the way to New Orleans. 
Unele Jesse carried on this business, and as 
already stated, made several of these hazard- 
ous voyages, embarking on the Little Wa- 
bash, near Louisville, Clay Co., Il. In this 
way ho accumulated quite a competency, but 
on one trip two of his boats sunk, which left 
him with an indebtedness of some $4,000 
over and above his ability to pay. He did 
not, however, take advantage of any bank- 
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rupt or debtor’s laws, but turned over every 
dollar’s worth of property he owned toward 
payment of this indebtedness. Nor did he 
rest here where men of even mucli reputed 
honesty would have halted. The gold fever 
of California had begun its ravages by this 
time, and Uncle Jesse, with his son Perry, 
started in penury in 1870, for the West. 
Here he was again successful, and in 1853 
returned to Louisville with several thousand 
dollars in gold, with which he paid off every 
cent of the indebtedness left, upon his shoul- 
ders by the disaster upon the river. This 
was the crowning act of his life, and in it is 
found the true reflex of his character. 
takes rank with any act of Aristides, the just, 


aud only gives place to Walter Scott’s typical . 


discharge from. indebtedaess in point of 
amount. Again a poor man, he came to 
Effingham, in 1854, going; behind the coun- 
ters of C. F, Falley, then a merchant of this 
place. After a few years’ service for Mr. 
Falley, he became an employe of J. Mette, 
the principal merchant of this place at that 
time, with whom he continued for some six 
years. With his subsequent life our readers 
are familiar. He has held the office of 


County Treasurer for six terms, his death oc- | 


curring while yet an incumbent of that office. 
While a resident of Clay County, he was 
similarly honored, being for many years a 
Justice of the Peace, and for twelve years its 
Sheriff. From his settlement in Clay Coun- 
ty, in 1831, he may be really called a resi- 
dent of this county, for his name is indissol- 
ubly connected with the important events of 
our county's history from his first advent in 
Clay. He was a laborer on the National road 
in 1832, and many a shovelful of dirt, now 
unrecognizable in its decaying grade, were 
thrown up by the hands of the deceased. 
His patriotism, too, was never lacking when 


his country was imperiled. He raised a com- 


ht 


{ 


pany for the Mexican war, but the quota of 
our State being full, he was compelled to re- 
turn, and age only prevented him from bear- 
ing arms against the Southern confederacy. 
Such was the life to which that large con- 
course of citizens and impressive funeral 
pageant paid such marked tribute upon the 
Wednesday when his remains were consigned 
to their last resting-place. The men who 
knew of and had been the recipients of his 
lavish liberality and favors crowded around 
and followed him to the grave. Perhaps no 
man’s nume has appeared oftener, and upon 
more paper as security than that of Jesse R. 
Surrells, and no name has given that paper 
more evidences of value. In life, he bore an 
irreproachable character, was a man of un- 
compromising honor and sterling integrity, 
and in death he commanded that respect 
which these noble qualities inspire. With a 
life nntarnished by a single breach of trust, 
either private or public, he will take his 
place in the Valhalla of America’s honest 


' pioneers among the noblest and the best. 


DR. WESLEY THOMPSON, horticultur- 
ist, Effingham, was born in Fort Wayne, 
Ind., June 80, 1845. He was educated at 
Asbury University, at Green Castle, Ind., 
which he left in two years to enter the army. 
He began the study of medicine proper after 
leaving, when twenty years old, and read 
with Dr. J. H. Loughridge, of Rensselaer, 
Ind., continuing three years, and afterward 
graduated in 1869, from the Miami Medical 
College. He came to Illinois in 1860, and 
located in Effingham, and bought out his 
brother, Henry Thompson, who was in the 
drug business, in which our subject continued, 
in connection with his practice, for about four 
years. He removed to Lincoln, Neb., in 
1870, and remained until 1877, in the floral 
and commercial gardening business at Lin- 


coln. In 1877, he returned to Effingham, 
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and engaged in the practice of medicine, m 


connection with his present business, having | 


since 1880 given his attention to the orchard 
and garden. ‘The orchard contains about 
fifty-two acres, and has between 3,590 and 
4,000 apple trees, which supplies the local 
market and are also shipped to St. Louis, 
Kansas City, Chicago aud Indianapolis. He 
was married, in 1869, to Miss Mellie M. Lit- 
tle, daughter of 8. W. Little, of Lincoln, 
Neb. ' They have three children. Dr. Thomp- 
son’s father, Dr. John Thompson, was born in 
Hull, England, where he served an appren- 
ticeship as druggist. He came to the United 


States and settled first at Catskill, N. Y. He _ 


was married in England, and was druggist 
and physician at Rensselaer, Ind., until his 
death, which occurred in 1870. Our subject 
enlisted in the Eighty-seventh Indiana Vol- 
unteer Infantry, Company A, in November, 
1863, and served until the close of the war. 
He was detailed as Regimental Clerk in the 
headquarters of Col. Hammond, from July, 


1864, to the close of the war. He was in all | clerk and salesman in their dry goods store, 


, schools. 


Penn., and came to Chicago, Ill, in 1867, 
and remained nine months. He was next 
employed at Ladoga, Ind., and’ next at Vin- 
cennes, Ind., where he was employed in the 
foundry of Clark & Buck for three years as 
foreman. He wasnextin the Eagle foundry, 
at Terre Haute, Ind., about one year. He 
then entered the employ of the T., H. & LR. 
R. Company, in 1872, remaining four years. 


| In November, 1876, he came to Effingham, in 


the employ of the Vandalia road, and is now 
foreman of the machinery department. 
ANTHONY UNDERRINER, | business 
manager of Miller’s old stand, Effingham, 
was born in Perry County, Mo., Mareh 38, 
1856. He came to Illinois when nine years 
of age and resided until 1869 at Sigel, Shel- 
by Co., Ill. He came to Effingham in 1869, 
and spent about four years in the public 
In 1874, he entered a store at Si- 
gel, Ill., as clerk, and spent une year there. 
In 1875, he returned to Effingham and en- 


tered the employ of John J. Miller & Co. as 


of the principal engagements of the Atlanta | 


campaign, and never sick or excused from 
duty for a day, and mustered out at Louis- 
ville, Ky., in August, 1860, 

BERNARD TRAYNOR, machinist, Effing- 
ham, was born in County Down, Iveland, 
June 11, 1837, and was raised in Belfast. 
At the age of sixteen, he went to Manchester, 
England, and entered Fairburn’s great en- 
gine and machine shops, serving five years’ 
He returned to 
Killyleagh, Ireland, and worked at repairing 
machinery of the flax factory there until 
1865, when he came to the United States, 
landing in New York City in December. He 
went to Central Falls, R. I., where he worked 
for Gov. Sprague as Superintendent of ma- 
chinery in the flax factories there for one 
year. He afterward worked at Philadelphia, 


apprenticeship as machinist. 


and has been at the same stand for seven 
years. The business changed hands in 1879, 
and under the new firm he has been head 


' clerk and business manager, haying the entire 


charge of the "purchase and sale of goods. 
The house employs from four to five salesmen, 
and does a large business in dry goods and 
notions. 

CORNELIUS A. VAN ALLEN, County 
Surveyor, Effingham, was born in Jefferson 
County, N. Y., September 20, 1837. He 
came West in 1855, having charge of a party 
of land examiners for the Illinois Central 
There were eight Division Engi- 
neers, and each man had two chain carriers. 
Subject with two men made surveys and 
notes describing lands to prepare them for 
the market. He was employed in this work 
from Deeatur to Cairo, and remained until 


Railroad. 
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all the railroad lands of the Central were ex- 
amined. He made his home with his brother 
here, who had the land office, selling Central 
lands. In the fall of 1856, he entered the 
employ of the Government as chief surveyor, 
making original survey of lands in Northern 
Wisconsin for nearly a year, and returned in 
the fall of 1857, and laid out the town of 
In the fall of 1857, 
he made a visit home, and returned here in 
March, 1808, and located permanently and 
became Deputy Surveyor for Allen Howard 
until his term expired. Hebegan farming in 
Bishop Township in the fall of 1858, and broke 
the first prairie farm in that township, coutinu- 
ing nutil the war broke out. He enlisted in 
the Fifty-fourth Illinois Volunteer Infantry, 
in October, 1861, and served unti! the spring 
of 1862, when he was wounded by the acci- 
dental explosion of a shell at Columbus, Ky., 
which made a compound fracture of limb, 
and he was discharged and returned home, 
and entered the employ of J. F. Waschefort, 
as foreman at the mill until the spring of 
1866, when be purchased an interest in a 
stock of goods with Judge Gillenwaters, and 
continued in the store here until he was 
elected County Surveyor of Effingham Coun- 


Edgewood and Farina. 


ty, in the fall of 1867, and closed out the | 


mercantile interest as soon as expedient. He 
served as surveyor for aterm of two years and 
laid out the town of Altamont in July, 1870, 
and took charge of the agency of Vandalia, 
and was the first agent of that road; also of 
the Ohio & Mississippi Railroad and the 
Wabash Railroad. Hethen traveled as Lost 
Car Agent for Evansville, Terre Haute & Chi- 
cago Railroad, for two years, and at the so- 
licitation of J. W. Conlogue, proprietor of 
Altamont, took his real estate interests there, 


and was shortly after appointed agent of the | 
Paducah Railroad, which he held three and a 


half years. In the spring of 1878, he was 


5 


| elected to re-survey Bishop Township, which 
he did during that summer, and in the fall 
surveyed St. Francis and Lueas Townships. 
In the fall of 1879, he was elected County 
Surveyor of Effingham. He was educated at 
Falley Seminary, at Fulton, N. Y¥., where he 
took an engineering course, which he com- 
pleted in Mareh, 1855. He was married, 
September 23, 1858, to Miss Laura Sethman, 
of Veutopolis, Hl. He has three children 
living and three dead. 

THOMAS G. VANDEVEER, physician 
and druggist, Effingham, was born in Orange 
County, Ind., September 21, 1834. He came 
West when in his ninth year with his par- 
ents, who settled in Clay County, Ill. The 
father died the same year of his arrival, and 
the mother died about four years after set- 
tling in Clay County. Our subject went to 
live with a brother-in-law, Hartwig Samuel- 
son, who settled in Union Township, this 
county, about 1850. His brother-in-law was 
amillwright and built a mill at Flensburg, 
and subject worked in the mill until 1853. 
He then came to Mason, Ill., and after some 
time as clerk in a store there, he began read- 
ing medicine, in August, 1858, with Dr. J. 
H. Robinson, of Mason, and, reading one 
year with him, then went to Louisville, Clay 
Co.,I]l., where he read with Drs. Hull and Bar- 
bre, until the fall of 1855. He also attended 
the session of 1855-56 in the Rush Medical 
College, Chicago, and practiced for six months 
in Georgetown, Clay Co., Ill., when he came 
to Mason, this county, in tho, fall of 1856, 
and practiced there tillthe fall of 1859, when 
he relinquished practice, and has since been 
almost continually in the drug business. In 
December, 1860, he entered the Circuit 
Clerk’s office as Deputy and brought the rec- 
ords‘from Kwington to Effingham. In 1862, 
he was for three months Surgeon under con- 
tract to Companies I and K, of the Seventy- 
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first Regiment, Illinois Volunteer Infantry. 
They were assigned to the duty of guarding 
Big Muddy Bridge, on the Illinois Central. 
In 1864, he entered the employ of R. Gil- 
bert, of Effingham, and remained until 1876 
as clerk in his drug store. In September, 
1877, he took charge of the present drug store 
for W. T. Pape, and has conducted the bnsi- 
ness for him since. Our subject married, 
May 3, 1865, Miss Martha Jackson, daughter 
of John Jackson, vf this county, one of the 
early pioneers. The Doctor has always been 
a Democrat, and has been named for several 


county offices, and has served four years as | 
| County, June 11, 1857. 


Coroner of the county. 

EDWARD C. VAN HORN, carpenter and 
joiner, Effingham, is a native of Pennsylva- 
nia, born August 15, 1832, son of W. D. and 
Lydia (Griswold) Van Horn; he, born in 
Bradford Connty, Penn., December 27, 1803, 
is a carpenter and joiner in Ottawa County, 
Ohio; she died in Huron County, Ohio, in 
1846, Our subject is one of thirteen chil- 
dren, eight of whom were full brothers and 
He received his edneation in Huron 
County, Ohio, and learned the carpenter’s 
trade when quite young, aud at the age of 


sisters. 


twenty, went to Michigan City, Ind., from | 


there to Galesburg, and afterward to Cairo, 
this State, and finally, to this county, where 
he was in the employ of the Illinois Central 
Railroad for one year, being engaged in 
building and repairing bridges. He was 
married, December 5, 1856, to Christina 
Statts, born in Wayne County, this State, in 
1837, daughter of Hiram and Jessie Statts. 
Mr. and Mrs. Van Horn have three children 
living—Lydia, Mollie and Edward. Onr 
subject enlisted in the Thirty-fifth Illinois 
Volunteer Infantry, Company K, Capt. Dobbs; 
was afterward made Sergeant and detailed to 
the Pioneer Corps. He was engaged in the 
battles of Perryville, Stone River, Mission 
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Ridge and Corinth, but was not under fire at 
the latter place. He came to this county after 
the war, and helped to lay out into lots a part 
of Bruffton, which name was changed to 
Effingham. He has erected some of the finest 
buildings in the latter city. He has held the 
offices of Alderman and Marshal; is a temper- 
ance man and a highly respected citizen. He 
isan A., F. & A. M., Effingham Lodge, No. 
149, and is also a member of the Grand Army 
of the Republic, Yates Post, No. 85. In 
polrtics, he is a Democrat. 

JOSEPH VENEMANN, merchant, Efting- 
ham, was born in Teatopolis, Effingham 
He began as clerk 
in Evansville, Ind., at the age of thirteen, 
remaining two years and then returned to 
this county, and lived on a farm for four 
years. He then went to St. Louis for one 
and one-half years, where he was engaged in 
a retail dry goods store, on Franklin avenue, 
in partnership with his brothers, August and 
John. In the spring of 1881, August and 
Joseph sold ont to John, and came to Effing- 
ham, and opened a store in the Dennis build- 
ing, on Jefferson street, where they have 
since conducted a good business in dry goods, 
notions and gents’ furnishing goods. His 
father, Anthony Venemann, was a native of 
Germany; was born in the year 1812; was 
raised to the occupation of farming, and at 


_ the age of twenty-one he emigrated to the 


United States, settling at Cincinnati, Ohio, 
where he married Mary Bietenhorn, and came 
to this county abont 18-46. first locating on a 
farm in Watson Township, where they lived 
in a rail-pen until they could build a cabin. 
He remained on the farm and made improve- 
ments during three or four years, then moved 
to Teutopolis Township. where he farmed 
about three years, then moved to the village 
and started a dry goods and grocery store 
and continued in business until about 1871, 
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when he moved back to his original farm, 
which he owned until his death, a fine tract 
of 360 acres, about 140 acres of which was in 


cultivation. He died December 2, 1881. 
His wife died in the fal] of 1864. He was a 
strong and influential Democrat. He had 


four sons and two daughters living at the 
time of his death, one having died since, 
Those living are Mary, Lizzie, John, August 
and Joseph. Anthony died May 7, 1882. 

AUGUST VENEMANN was born in Effing- 
ham County July 28, 1854. He received 
his early education in the neighborhood 
schools, and after having graduated at St. 
Joseph’s College, at Teutopolis, he assisted 
his father about the farm for one year, after 
which he engaged, for two years, as clerk in 
Effingham. He returned to farming again, 
for seven years, or unti] 1880, when he en- 
tered the dry goods business at St. Louis, in 
company with his brother John, under the 
firm name of J. & A. Venemann. They 
continued the business together for one year, 
when our subject sold his interest in the 
business to his brother John, and, returning 
to Effingham, there entered the dry goods 
business with his brother Joseph. He was 
married, October 2, 1582, to Miss Mary Wern- 
sing, formerly of Ohio. 

W. F. VICORY, lightning rods and pumps, 
Effingham, son of Anson and Hannah (Treat) 
Vicory, was born iu Springfield, Clark Co., 
Ohio, September 19, 1816, and is the second 


child of a family of seven children, all of | 


whom are now living, with the exception of 
Herick, namesake of Gen. Herick, the re- 
nowned Indian fighter of that day, and Theo- 
dore, who was drowned at the age of six, and 
Elizabeth, formerly the wife of Hiram Mike- 
sell, a farmer. Levi resides in Arkansas, 
Hiram in Marshall County, Ind., and Joseph 
is a resident of Idaho. His parents on both 
sides were of English extraction, their grand- 


parents having emigrated to America in an 
early day and settled in Vermont. The fa- 
ther of our subject was a millwright by trada, 
and having removed to or near Saratoga, N. 
Y.. was there married, it is supposed, at a 
date not known. Soon after the war of 1812 
or 1818, he removed to Ohio, where our sub- 
ject was born. Here he followed his ocenpa- 
tion, building mills all through that State 
and Indiana up to the time of his death, 
about 1852 or 1553; previous to his death, 
he removed from Ohio to La Porte, Ind. Mr. 
Vicory was educated in the common schools 
of Ohio and Indiana, after which he learned 
the millwright trade with his father and 
worked with him up to the time he was thirty- 
four years of age. In 1850, he removed to 
Effingham County, Ill, where, in 1551, he 
was married to Miss Cynthia Glazner, of 
Cumberland County, Ill. By this union they 
have had seven children, as follows: Mary, 
Frank, George, Jesse, Freeman, Evie and 
Ettie. Mr. Vicory’s father and mother were 
natives of Ohio. Her father is deceased, her 
mother is still living. Our subject's great- 
grandfather had fifteen boys who all grew up 
to manhood and scattered all through the 
United States, the youngest of which was our 
subject's grandfather, who served through the 
Revolutionary war, and during his lifetime 
his house was a favorite resort for the old 
Revolutionary soldiers. During his life he 
predicted the great war of the rebellion. 
BERNARD VOGT, shoe store and custom 
shop, Effingham, was born in Douglas Town- 
ship, this county, June 10, 1543. At the 
age of eighteen, he began to learn shoe-mak- 
ing with B. Hodebecke, serving two years’ 
apprenticeship, and afterward worked about 
six years as a journeyman. He started a 
shop for himself here about 1565, and has 


- continued ever since, and for the last seven 


years has conducted a shoe store in connec- 
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tion with the shop, on Jefferson street. Mr. in Shelby County also; Lizzie, wife of John 


Vogt employs three men in the enstom depart- 


ment, and carries a full stock of boots and | 


shoes. He was married, in 1867, to Miss 
Lizzie Feldhake. They have seven children 
living. Our subject's father, Barney Vogt, 
was born in Germany, and came to Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, when a young man, and was mar- 
ried to Miss Mary Brown, by whom he had 
nine children. He settled on a farm in Doug- 
las Township about 1840. 

GODFREY F. VOLKMAN, saloon, Effing- 
ham, was born in Utica, N. Y., April 5, 


1846, His father’s name was John M. Volk- | 


man. 
1816, His occupation was that of farming. 
His mother’s name was Margaret Looer, 
born in the same place in Germany. She is 
still living; they had twelve children. 
subject was educated in Chicago. He was 
married, in 1867, to Miss Sofa Werndroff; 


He was born in Bavaria, Germany, in | Ind. 


Shultice, resides at Streator, II. 

FRANCIS A. VON GASSY, banker, 
Effugham, was born in St. Petersburg, 
Russia, October 4, 18383, son of Alexander 
N. Von Gassy, also a native of Russia. Onur 
subject received his education in the Univer- 
sity of Berlin, Prussia, which he left when 
twenty-one years of age, and afterward trav- 
eled extensively in Europe and Asia, making 
a tour through Italy, Greece and Turkey for 
observation. He came to the United States 
in 1856, and was married, January 10, 1866, 
to Lucy I. Catterlin, a native of Frankfort, 
In 1860, our subject joined the army, 


_ and was in the Western Division nnder Gen. 


Our | 


they have four children by the union, she | 


having died. He was married a second time, 
in 1875, to Mrs. Mary Bering; by this union 
they have had four children. He was amem- 
ber of Battery B, First Illinois Artillery; 
during his service, he participated in twenty- 
nine battles, among some of which was Stone 


River, Lookout Mountain, Chickamauga, 
Mission ‘Ridge, Ringgold, Resaca, New 


Hope Church, Peach Tree Creek, Atlanta, 
Jonesboro, Columbia, Franklin, Chattahoo- 
chie and others. He was wounded at Chicka- 


manga anl again at Resaca, both times in | 


the same leg. On arriving in this country, 


his father settled in Utica, N. Y., where he | 


was married. He removed to McHenry 
County, Ill, where he remained one year; 
from there he went toChicago. His children 
were Conrad, Charles, Annie, Emma, Lizzie, 
Frank, Peter, Maggieand Mary. Annie mar- 
ried John Giesler, a resident of Shelby 
County, Il].; Emma, wife of J. Folk, resides 


| ty-first. 


Grant. He was mnsitered out in 1865 and 
received a civil appointment in the War De- 
partment. He came to Effingham in 1869, 
and established a grocery-store. In 1576, he 
established the Effingham Bank, of which he 
is the sole proprietor, and which has since 
been conducted with guod success, and in 
which business he is at present engaged. He 
is a Protestant in religion, and in politics is 
a Democrat. 

SIDNEY B. WADE, agent Vandalia Rail- 
road, Effingham, was born in Jasper County, 
Tll., March 11, 1841. He spent the first 
twenty years of his life in Jasper County, in 
the town of Newton, where he received a 
public school education. At eighteen, he be- 
came part owner of a local Republican paper, 
published at Newton, called the Western Star, 
which he ran during 1859 and 1860, He 
enlisted, in April, 1861, in the Twenty-first 
Regiment Volunteer Infantry, and went into 
camp at Mattoon, Ill, under Col. Good, of 
Decatur. On the ilth day of June, 1861, 
the regiment, 1,000 strong, re-enlisted for 
three years, retaining the old number, T'wen- 
Subject was a member of Company 
K, and the regiment went into service under 
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Col. U.S. Grant, and saw service in Mis- 
souri; was in the battle of Fredericktown, 
Mo., and marched into Arkansas under Gen. 
Steele, to Jacksonport, Ark., and were or- 
dered back by forced marches, to Cape Girar- 
deau, Mo., where they took boat to Pittsburg 
Landing, where they joined Gen. Jeff C. Da- 
vis, and were under his command from that 
time forth, and were in the siege of Corinth. 
They went into camp at Jacinto, Miss., crossed 
the river at Inka, and were on the Bragg raid 
in Kentucky and at the battle of Perryville, 
Ky., when they went to Nashville, Tenn., 
when the Army of the Cumberland was 
formed, and the Twenty-first did service at 
Stone River, Chickamauga and all of the 
principal battles of the Atlanta campaign, 
including the siege of Atlanta and Jones- 
boro, and returned to Nashville to intercept 
Hood and fought desperately at Franklin, 
Tenn, and the battle of Nashville, after which 
they were transferred to Texas, via of New 
Orleans, and received their first muster-out 
papers in December, 1865, and were finally 
mustered out at Springfield. OL, in Febru- 
ary, 1866, having served four years and eight 
months. Of the original members of Com- 
pany K, about twenty men were mustered 
out at the close of the war. After his return, 
Mr. Wade located at Newton, Ill., and for 
six months published the Jasper County 
Union, and then weut to Mt. Carmel, IIL, 
and revived the Mt. Carmel Register, which 
he ran a short time, five months, when he 
sold out aud became a compositor on various 
papers in St. Louis during 1569 and 1870. 
In January, 1871, he came to Effingham, II1., 
and entered the employ of the Vandalia Rail- 
road, then recently opened. He first became 
clerk in the freight and ticket office. He be- 
came agent at Altamont in 1874, and con- 
ducted that office about three years, In Au- 
gust, 1877, he became freight and ticket 


| Southern Illinois. 


agent at Effingham, where he has since con- 
tinned. Mr. Wade was married, September 
27, 1869, to Sarah E. Fleming, of Ettingham, 
by whom he has ason and daughter.  Ilis 
father, Hiram Wade, was born in Kentucky, 
and came to Indiana in 18]6, and in the fall 
of the same year to Illinois, and settled tirst 
in Lawrence County, Ill., where he lived for 
some years and served as Sheriff of Law- 
rence, and came to Jasper County, Il., when 
the Cherokee Indians still lived there. He 
was Cireuit and County Clerk of Jasper 
County for sixteen years, and held the office 
of Circuit “Clerk in all twenty years. He 
died in March. 1861. He was a Republican, 
and was elected the last timeas a Republican 
in a strong Democratic County; had twelve 
children; his wife’s maiden name was Lucin- 
da Neal, a native of Maryland. Of their 
twelve children but three sons are living, all 
of whom served in the army. 

THOMAS C, WADE, traveling salesman, 
Effingham, was born in Perry County, Ohio, 
near Somerset, March 27, 1851, and was 
raised ou a farm. At the age of twenty, he 
became clerk in aretail grocery store at Som- 
erset, Ohio, remaining in that capacity for a 
year. In 1872, he came to Effingham, and 
opened a grocery store of his own, and con- 
ducted it three years. He was agent of the 
Adams Express Company here during the 
jast two years (1874 and 1875). He sold out 
his stock of groceries in January, 1876, and 
engaged his services to Hulman & Co., whole- 
sale grocers, Terra Haute, Ind., as traveling 
salesman, and has been with that house ever 
since, its present name being H. Hulman. 
He represents the interests of his house in 
He is a Democrat and 
exerts a strong influence in his. party. He 
was married, in Angust, 1874, to Miss Lin. 
nie Moller, Effingham. 

BERNARD H. WERNSING, County 
Treasurer, Effingham, was born in Cincin- 
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nati, Ohio, May 6,1540. He came with — 


his parents to this county in 1850, and set- 
tled in St. Francis Township, near Teutopo- 


lis. In 1851, he was sent back to Cincinnati, 


Ohio, to school, where he spent about four and | 


a half years in the St. Francis College, grad- 
nating in the fall of 1855. He began teach- 
ing in 1856 in the Effingham town schools, 
which only had one department, and was held 


in a log schoolhouse, and his compensation | 


was $25 per month. He taught four months 
here, when he took aschool in Bishop Town- 
ship, where he taught for three years in suc- 
cession, and, after teaching one term in Teu- 
topolis, he began farming in St. Francis 
Township, and continued until the fall of 
1879, when he was elected County Treasurer 
of Effingham County, and is serving his third 
year, and was renominated for a term of 
four years by the Democratic Primary of 
1882. In his township, he has held important 
offices of trust, being Supervisor for twelve 
years and Chairman of the board. He has 
always been a Democrat in politics. He was 
married first to Mary A. Voet, in May, 1859, 
and had seven children, all living. His 
wife died in June, 1876. He remarried, in 
May, 1851, to Elizabeth B. Miller, of this 
county. Our subject’s father, John H. Wern- 
sing, was born in Hanover, Germany, about 
1803; was a farmer in Hanover, and married 
Elizabeth Huckmann, of Hanover, and came 
to the United States in 1839, with his family 
of four sons and two daughters—John Henry, 
Jr., Frederick, Herman, Kate (now Mrs. 
Henry Eggerman, of Teutopolis), Theresia 
(deceased, was the wife of Henry Hatrup, of 
Teutopolis), and our subject, who was the only 
one born in Cincinnati, Ohio, where his father 
settled in 1839, and was engineer in a foun- 
dry there till 1850, when he moved to this 
county, where he resided until his death,which 
eceurred February 25, 1876. 


JOHN C. WHITE, attorney, Effingham, 
was born near Forestville, Wake Co., N. C., 
May 21, 1846. His father moved from there 
to Brownsville, Tenn., when subject was five 
or six years old, and lived there with his 
family about two years, and from there re- 
moved to Illinois, and, in 1855, settled per- 
manently at Greenville, Tl., and has lived 
there almost continuously ever since. Our 
subject grew up in Greenville and attended 
a private school taught by S. W. Marston, 
and also recited in class in Elmira College, 
then presided over by his father. He en- 
tered the Model Department of the State 
University, at Normal, Ill., in 1863, for a 
year, and the following year entered the Pre- 


' paratory Department of Chicago University, 


and, in the fall of 1865, he entered Shurtleff 
College, at Upper Alton, Il]., and at the end 
of his junior year entered the Brown Uni- 
versity, at Providence, R. I., from which he 
graduated in 1869 He came back to St. 
Louis, Mo., and read law with Judge Samuel 
Reber, of St: Louis, until February, 1871. 
when he came to Effingham and read law 
with J. N. Gwin and W. B. Cooper for a 
time, and was admitted to the bar m Jann. 
ary, 1872, forming a partnership with E. N. 
Rhinehart, which continued until August, 
1878, when he formed his present partnership 
with Judge Gilmore. In addition to profes- 
sional labors, Mr. White devotes considerable 
attention to the breeding of fine cattle. He 
married Miss Nellie J., daughter of Rev. Al- 
fred Bliss, of Fillmore Township, Montgona- 
ery Co., IIL, on August 25, 1875. They 
have two children—Bliss and Nellie K. 
BYROM WHITFIELD, Deputy County 
Clerk, Effingham, was born in Nash County, 
N. C., July 80, 1850. He came with his 
parents to Effingham in 1856, and has lived 
here ever since. He entered the drug store 


' of Dr. McCoy, at the age of sixteen, and was 


clerk in that business until 1876, excepting one 


year, in which he was in the hardware trade. 


He entered the Cuunty Clerk’s office as Dep- 
uty in March, 1876, and has served in that 
office ever since, under Collector Filler, and 
has served one term as City Treasurer, serv- 
ing from 1879 to 1881. His father, Archi- 
bald F., was a native of North Carolina, and in 
early manhood learned the trade of carpenter 
and builder, which he followed until he came 
here, in 1856, when he engaged in cabinet- 
making and showed remarkable skill at bis 
trade, at which he worked until about 1578, 
when he was taken ill and died in March, 
1881, in his fifty-eighth year. Our subject 
is his only child. 

VIRGIL WOOD, attorney at law, Effingham 
City, was born in Susquehanna County, Penn., 
April 10, 1836. He was educated in the com- 
mon schools and the Susquehanna County 
Academy, and, at the age of twenty-seven, he 
began reading law in his native county. In 
1864, he went to Grant County, Wis., where 
he taught in the publie schools and was for 
two years Principal of one in Platisville, 
Wis.. graded school, and continued his law 
studies at intervals there, and came to Effing- 
ham in July, 1867. and read with his brother 
one year, being admitted to the bar here in 
the fall of 1865, and has since been in active 
practice of his profession. He was associated 
with his brother and W. H. Barlow until De- 
cember, 1875, since which the firm has been 
Wood Bros, 

BENSON WOOD, Mayor and attorney at 
law, Effingham City, was born in Susquehan- 
na County, Peun., March 31, 1839. He re- 
ceived a common school and academic educa- 
tion in his native State. He came alone to 


Iilinois in 1859, and located in Lee County, © 


in the town of Franklin Grove, where he 
taught in the public schools for two years. 
In August, 1861, he enlisted in the Thirty- 
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fourth Illinois Infantry, and served in the 
Army of the Cumberland until February, 1$63. 
He entered as First Lieutenant of Company 
C and was promoted to the rank of Captain, 
April 7, 1862. He was at Shiloh, the siege of 
Corinth, Stone River and other minor engage- 
ments. He resigned, in February, 1563, on 
account of ill health, and, in the summer of 
1863, entered the Chicago Law School, froin 
which he graduated in June, 1864, and locat- 
ed at Effingham in July following, where he 
has since been in active practice. He was 
elected to the Legislature in 1$72 from the 
Thirty-third Senatorial District. He was 
elected Mayor of Effingham in 1881, for two 
years. He has always been a Republican in 
polities. 

A. J. WORMAN, real estate, Effingham, 
was born May 28, 1857, son of John J. and 
Mary (Budeed) Worman, he born in Germany 
in 1827, and she in Holland. They had 
seven children. At the age of seventeen 
years, our subject went to St. Louis, Mo., 
where he worked at type-setting for one year 
in a stamp factory, and the following two 
years was engaged as collector for R. Booth, 
a picture dealer of that city. In 1577, he 
returned to Effingham and accepted a position 
as Assistant Circuit Clerk under W. C. Le 
Crone. He afterward formed a partnership 
with A. W. Le Crone, and the firm is now en- 
gaged in the real estate business. Our sub- 
ject’s familiarity with the records of the 
county courts give him great: fitness for the 
business in which he is at present engaged 
He was married, in St. Louis, Mo., March 8, 
1875, to Miss Frances Kemph, born in Indi- 
ana December 18, 1854, daughter of George 
and Elizabeth Kemph. Mr. and Mrs. Wor- 
man have three children—Lorina Regina, 
Anna Frances and Clara Constance. Our 
snbject is a member of the Catholie Church, 


and in polities is a Democrat. 
F 
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HENRY H. WRIGHT, farmer, P. O. 
Effingham, was born in Wayne County, IIL, 
in September, 1823; moved to St. Louis, Mo., 
in 1828, and lived therea year. His parents 
came to this county in the fall of 1834. 
They brought three ox-teams and seven ox- 
His father had made a visit previous 
to coming, and made arrangements to come 
here and board hands working on the Na- 
tional road. He therefore brought seven 
head of horses, three yoke of oxen and seven 
In the 
spring of 1835, our subject and his brother 
George went to Wayne County for the rest 
of the cattle and a drove of sheep. They 
had one horse, and night came on and they 
found no house till after dark, so subject be- 
came very much frightened by the howling of 
wolves. They finally reached a cabin in the 
woods, where a girl, about fourteen years of 


carts. 


head of beef eattle and provisions. 


age, was alone, and they put the sheep in a 
pen around the house and the dogs kept the 
wolves away till morning. On their way 
home through Clark County, they saw ou a 
mound and counted sixty deer playing. 
They stopped work on the National road for 
a time, in the fall of 1835, and his father di- 
vided out the stock of provisions, and lost 
heavily from book accounts on account of 
people moving away. The Government au- 
thorities condemned the sandstone abutments 
at Ewington, and about 1835, and his father 
secured the stone in them and built the foun- 
dation for his house. Our subject went to 
school in a leg cabin in Ewington, to Thomas 
M. Loy, his brother-in-law. A school had 
been taught before by Mr. Gillespie, a rela- 
tive of Loy’s. Subject fext went to school 
one mile north of Ewington, to Dr. Newton 
Tarrant, and next in the old log court house 
at Ewington. At about the age of fourteen, 
subject was sworn in as mail-carrier from 
Vandalia to Palestine, Ill, He received $12 


per month, and was found everything. It 
was 100 miles and he made a round trip per 
week, having abont twelve offices on the 
route, and he traveled on horseback. An ex- 
press was run in addition to mail. Between 
New York and St. Louis, there was a “sys- 
tem,” and the stations were about ten miles 
apart. Riders approaching would blow a 
horn, and the next one would be ready, 
mounted and would take the little bag, and 
they would ride swiftly enough to make ten 
miles an hour. After this, a telegraph line 
was put up and was in operation about two 
years. Our subject carried mail about four 
months to Palestine, and next he carried for 
six months from Ganowag’s to Vandalia, and 
also had another trip to Woodbury. He was 
the first time employed by Mr. B. Whitfield, 
and went by Widow Cavanaugh’s, who lived 
beyond Greenup. He next carried from Kw- 
ington to Greenville for most of the time for 
four years, under contract of his brother 
George, and while not on the road attended 
the horse-mill owned by his mother, and 
worked on the farm. He was married, June 
9, 1844, to Miss Susan Selock, a sister of 
Mrs. John Funk and Mrs. William T. Myers 
and several others. After marriage, our sub- 
ject settled in Watson Township, on land 
owned by Mr. Hill, then called “ Water Oak 
Grove.” He bought a small improvement of 
John MeCann, and lived there but one sea- 
son, when, at the request of his mother, he 
came back to Ewington, where his wife took 
sick and lost her arm. He took charge of a 
hotel and small farm about one season, when 
he bought an improvement near Shumway, 
and after having been there a time, he again 
went back to Ewington, and lived there as a 
hotel-keeper and merchant until the county 
seat was moved. He carried the chain with 
Mr. Lacy when his brother surveyed and laid 
out Effingham, and built a house here before 
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the war, where Debold Smith lives. 
started for Pike’s Peak in 1859, but met so 
many returning that he did not reach his 
destination. He returned to farm on Blue 
Point, and enlisted, in August, 186], for 
three years, and his became one of the first 
veteran regiments in 1863. He enlisted in 
the Twenty-sixth illinois Volunteer infantry, 
and belonged to the Army of the Tennessee. 
He fought at New Madrid, Island No. 10, 
Corinth, Vicksburg, siege of Jackson, Miss., 
Mission Ridge (where a shel! cut the oil 
cloth on his back and cut a man just back of 
him), and Atlanta, Ga. (lasting three weeks), 
Kenesaw Mountain, Jonesboro and on the 
march to the sea and last battle at Golds- 
boro, N. C. He was mustered ont in Sep- 
tember, 1865, at Springfield. He began 
making brick and has run saw-mill and store 
and farm. He was proprieter of the Flem- 
ing House, Effingham, and opened the first 
hotel in Altamont, where he remained abont 
two years and again to Fleming House. and 
afterward to Newton, and returned to Effing- 
ham and kept the City Hotel. In April, 
1882, he bought his present place, near 
Effingham, where he is now engaged in farm- 
ing. Mr. Wright had five children by his 
first marriage; two only are living—William 
H. and Samuel H.; others died in infancy. 
He married, the second time, Mary J. Bates, 
of this county. He had ten children by his 
last marriage; five are livinz—Hattie J., 
Henrietta V., Gussie, Evaline, Charles 
Beecher, Olola Mand: others died in in- 
fancy. 

WILLIAM WRIGHT, real estate, Effing- 
ham, was born in Wayne County, Ill., June 
14, 1831. He came with his parents to this 
county Jate in 1834. His father, Jonathan 
Wright, was a native of New Jersey, and 
was a bricklayer by trade. He came to St. 
Lonis, Mo., as early as 1819, and while work- 


1 


He | 
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ing there selected a site in Wayne County, 
Dil, and brought his family in 1821. Two 
of his brothers also came by flat-boat from 
Pittsburg, Penn., to Shawneetown, I1l., aud 
settled three miles from Fairtield, Ill. The 
father lived there until 1834, exeept one or 
two years’ residence in St. Louis. He died 
in 1835. He fell with a scaffold whilo ereet- 
ing the old State House, at Vandalia, III. 
He left four sons and five daughters, of whom 
five are still living. George, the oldest son, 
died in July, 1870. He had been County 
Surveyor of Effingham County for some years. 


' Henry H. is a farmer in this county (see 


years. 


sketch); William C., subject; Mary A. Flem- 
ing, see sketch; Susan (deceased), was the 
wife of Thomas Loy; Sarah, wife of Mr. 
Burke, of Georgetown, III; Helen A., wife 
of Col. Funkhouser; Hutchinson, died in New 
Jersey in his second year, and Emma A., died 
Our subject, the third 
son of the family, received his education in 
a log schoolhouse at Kwington, and worked 
on the farm in the meantime. 


at seven years of age. 


He was mar. 
ried, in 1855, to Jemima Rinehart, and has 
five sons living of that marriage. He began 
farming in Summit Township, and became 
by purchase of other heirs owner of his fa- 
ther’s homestead, which he farmed for ten 
He came to Effingham in the spring 
of 1865, and has since been engaged in the 
real estate business, selling both farm and 
towu property on commission and for him- 
self. He received, on November 15, 1877, 
the appointment of Postmaster at Eftingham, 


' by President Hayes, and held the office four 


years and two months. His first wife died 
January 2, 1871, and he was married the see- 
ond time, August 23, 1873, to Mrs. Maggie 
A. Blair, of Olney, Ill. He had two children 
by his last marriage—one son and one daugh- 
ter. Mr. Wright is President of the Effing- 
ham County Agricultural Fair. 
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WILLIAM HARRISON WRIGHT, liv- 
eryman, Effingham, was born in Hwington, 
this county, January 5, 1847, eldest son of 
Henry H. Wright. Oursubject lived in Ew- 
ington until 1857. He started out from 


home when twelve years old, and lived at the | 
| trot since the establishment of the Effingham 


hotel here in Effingham, with his uncle, un- 
til the war broke out. In 1862, he went to 
Hannibal, Mo., 2nd for a short time peddled 
goods among the soldiers. In the spring of 


1863, he went to Scottsboro, Ala., where he | 


fell in with the Fifteenth Army Corps of 
Sherman’s Army, and sold notions and re- 
freshments to soldiers. He followed Sher- 
man’s Army until after the battle of Resaca, 


and thrown fifteen feet, but received no per 
manent injury. He was sent back with the 
wounded, but went soon after to Stevenson, 
Ala., where he found employment in a rail- 


road eatiug-house for two months, when he | 
in the public schools. 


went to Nashville, Tenn., where he was mes- 
senger boy at the headquarters of Capt. Bru- 
mer, who was in charge of Corrals, and re- 
mained there for a few months. After a 


visit home, he returned to Nashville, Tenn., . 


and drove a team there a short time for the 
Government until he was promoted to the po- 
sition of wagonmaster of a train of twenty- 
five wagons, running from Nashville to the 
cavalry post east of that city. He held that 
position until the close of the war, and during 
this period bought and sold horses, and at the 
close of the war bought Government horses 
and drove them North. On his arrival home, 
he engaged in the manufacture of brick with 
his father, and made the brick for the M. E. 
Church, of Effingham. He engaged in the 
livery business in the spring of 1866, in 
partnership with S. J. Fleming, and contin- 
ued with him, under the firm name of Flem- 
ing & Wright, abont six years, when he dis- 
solved his partnership, and since 1872 has 


i} 


Ga., where he was struck by a bursting shell _ Samuel H. and William W. 


| 7, 1860, 


| ing for three years. 


built and owned three stables, and during the 
same period has bought from six to ten car- 
loads of horses and mules per year, princi- 
pally for the Southern markets. He was also 
interested in the handling and training of 
several trotters, and figured in every county 


County Agricultural Society. His horses 
have met with uniform success in these races. 
His present stable is located on Banker 
street, where he conducts a general livery, 
sale and trading business, dealing in all kinds 
of live stock, He was married, in July, 1868, 
to Miss Emma McPherson, who died in 1875, 
leaving four children—Mabel M., Albert L., 
He remarried, 
May 27, 1878, Miss Lizzie Mitchell. 
WILLIAM B. WRIGHT, attorney at law, 
Effingham, was born in Ewington, IIL, June 
In 1865, his parents moved to 
Effingham, where our subject was educated 
At the age of sixteen, 
he went to MeLennan County, Texas, where 
he was engaged in farming and eattle-herd- 
He returned home in 
1879, and spent one year in the high school 
here, and, in June, 1880, he went to Valpa- 
raiso, Ind., where he began the study of law, 
entering the Law Department of the North- 
ern Indiana Normal School, from which he 
graduated in spring of 1882. In May of the 
same year was admitted to the bar, in the 


| State of Indiana, and, in August, 1882, was 


admitted to practice in the courts of Illinois, 
forming a partnership with Mr. Loy in June, 
1882. During the sunmer vacatiou of 18S], 


| he studied law with Benson Wood of this 


place. 

JOSEPH ZANDER, shoe-maker, Effing- 
ham, is a native of Germany, born Decem- 
ber 5, 1835, son,of John and Mary (Copen- 
hagen) Zander, natives of the same country. 
They were farmers and the parents of five 


td 
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children. Our subject received his schooling 
in his native country, where he also learned 
his trade, He came ‘o the United States in 
1566, landing in New York. He came to 
Kankakee, Il]., and ufter a residence there of 
four years, he came to Effingham, and worked 
at his trade. He was married, November 7, 
1871, to Miss Louisa Esh, born in Germany 
May 2S, 1850, daughter of Joe and Dorothea 
(Garling) Esh, natives also of Germany. Mr. 


and Mrs. Zander have had five children, 
four of whom are living—Emilia, born Oc- 
tober 12, 1872; Samuel, August 21, 1874; 
August, January 1, 1879, and Herman, May 
9, 1882. Our subject opened a shop on Main 
street in 1878, where he turns out first 
class work, guaranteeing a good fit and satis- 
faction. He is a member of the Lutheran 
Chureh and in political affairs he votes for 
the best men. 
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WILLIAM BLAKELY, farmer, P. O. 
Altamont, was born in Knox County, Ohio, 
August 5, 1836, to William and Sarah 
(Grubb) Blakely. Father was born in 
Washington County, Penn., January 2B, 
1805, was taken to Knox County, Ohio, by 
his parents when quite young. Here he was 
educated and raised on a farm, Arriving at 
his majority, he married. on April 3, 1828, 
and engaged in agricultural pursuits, at 
which he continued until he died, which oc- 
curred August 25,1875. He was a son of 
Francis Blakely, a native of Pennsylvania, 
and a soldier in the war of 1812. The 
mother of our subject was born in Rocking- 
ham County, Va., November 10, 1807, and is 
now residing with her children; is now in 
Knox County, Ohio, where most of her chil- 
dren are living; she, however, spends a por- 
tion of her time with our subject. She is 
a daughter of Daniel Grubb, a native of 
Rockingham County, Va., and a soldier in 
the war of 1812. The parents of our snbject 
had twelve children, eight boys and four 
girls, of whom four boys and two girls are 
living—Mrs. Naney J. Horn, born in 1831, 
October 28, of Knox County, Ohio; subject; 
Mrs. Christian Waddell, January 24, 1840, 
of Huron Connty, Ohio; George W., born 


November 18, 1841, Knox County; Henry H., 
January 15, 1844, isin Rice County, Kan. ; 
Eleaneh F., born November 15, 1845, of 
Knox; John, born May 26, 1883, came to 
Effingham County in about 1S60, and re- 
mained here until 1874, when he removed to 
Phillips County, Kan., and, in 1882, to 
Florida to improve his health, but died at 
Pea Ridge, Ark., his death occurring June 
21, 1882. William, our subject, spent his 
early life at home, receiving such an 
education as the common schools and acad- 
emy of Knox County, Ohio, afforded, and 
assisting in tilling the soil of his fath- 
er’s farm. When he was about twenty-one 
years of age, he left home and embarked 
on his career in life as a farmer in his 
native county. In thespring of 1858, he re- 
moved to Clark County, where he remained 
until November, 1868, when he with his fam- 
ily drove across the country, three teams and 
wagons, containing his family and earthly 
possessions, to the then far West. He, hear- 
ing of the opportunities a poor man had of 
obtaining a home in the West, was induced 
to try his Inck. He remained with his 
brother that winter, and the following spring 
located on his present farm, where he has 
since remained actively engaged in farming. 
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When he came his farm was unimproved, a 
body of open prairie. Upon his farm he now 
has a large and commodious house and barn, 
and its general surroundings speak of its 
owner being a practical farmer. He bought 
when he came 160 acres, and now owns 200 
of prairie and 10 of timber. In October, 
1857, in Knox County, he married Miss Su- 
san Wohlford, a native of Knox County, 
Ohio; she is the mother of six children, viz., 
Emma (Albert) Zimmerman; Celesta J., 
Sarah C., Charles F., Ada A. and John H. 
He has held the offices of Road Commission- 
er, Supervisor for one term, Schoo! Treasurer 
for five or six years, School Trustee, and is 
now School Director. Himself and family 
are members of the M. E. Church at Alta- 
mont, and a Trustee of the same. He held 
the leadership of the same for fifteen years, 
and has been a liberal coutributer to school, 
church and charitable purposes. Politically, 
his sympathies are with the Republican par- 
ty. His two brothers, George and Henry, 
enlisted in the Highty-second Ohio, Company 
F, and the former, serving six months, was 
discharged on account of his health, and 
Henry served four years; was with Sherman 
on his march through the South. Neither 
was wounded. Henry was once knocked 
down by a ball striking his buckle on the 
belt. Mr. Blakely commenced life a poor 
man, and, by his studied economy and busi- 
ness habits, he has succeeded in accumulating 
a good property which he is now surrounded 
with. 

DANIEL BOYER, retired, P. O. Alta- 
mont, was born in Alleghany County, Md., 
near the Virginia line, November 10, 1814. 
He was raised on a farm until the age of 
He went to driving a stage on the 
old National road, between Cumberland and 
Uniontown, Penn., and continued for ten 
years. 


eighteen. 


He then drove wagon for four years, 


principally between Cumberland and Wheel- 
ing, 131 miles, which took eighteen days for a 
round trip. He emigrated to Morgan County, 
Ohio, in 1853, where he boucht a farm and 
lived on it until July, 1865, and his labors 
were attended with good success. He landed 
in“Ettingham July 24, 1869, where he kept a 
grocery untii March, 1866.) March 15, 1866, 
he came to old Freemanton, where he en- 
gaged in a general merchandise business, and 
became one of the largest dealers in that 
place, until 1872, when he came to Altamont. 
He brought the first 1,000 feet of lumber 
ever brought here, put up a platform on the 
Vandalia road and began buying and ship- 
ping grain, loading into cars as fast as it 
came in. Hehad his present grain house up 
by September, and at once put up a little 
plank house, where Reis now is, and sold 
goods in it until the spring of 1872, by 
which time he had storeroom completed ad- 
jacent to the present Boyer House. He 
closed his business in Freemanton in 1872, 
and the same year had warehouse, lumber 
yard and store at the same time. He also 
bought hogs largely in Altamont. He con- 
tinued merchandising until February, 1878. 
He built the first hotel here, in the winter of 
1872, and afterward remodeled it, and it be- 
came the Boyer House in 1878. It has thir- 
ty-two bedrooms, double parlors, two sample- 
rooms on first floor, with office, etc., ete. He 
built and bought about eight houses in the 
town. He moved to his present farm August 
1, 1880, which he has improved and adorned 
with a substautial and beautiful residence. 
He is a Republican in politics, but has sought 
no office. He married, in Mercer County, 
Penn., in 1838, Rachel White, and has one 
daughter—Lydia Ann, wife of John C. Rus- 
sell. His wife died in Effingham September 
18, 1865, and he was remarried, in 1866, to 
Mrs. Mary J. Rufty, of this county. 
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THEODORE G. BOYER, photographer, 
Altamont, son of Joseph K. and Anna (Ca 
sey) Boyer, was born in Coshocton County, 
Ohio, August 21, 1849. He was brought by 
his parents to Warren County, Ill., when 
seven years old. This was in 1856, and, in 
1861, he moved to Bartholomew County, Ind., 
and, in 1862, he entered a photograph gal- 
lery in Columbus, Ind., to learn the business 
and remained there nntil 1863; he afterward 
worked as a general operator in different 
points in Indiana, Ohio and Kentucky, until 
1865, when he returned to Illinois, and also 
worked in Missouri, Tennessee, Mississippi, 
Louisiana, and Texas. In the fall of 1869, 
he located in Centralia, where he established 
a photograph gallery of his own, and run it 
for almost two years, when he removed to 
Vandalia, Ill., where he worked from 1871 to 
1876, and during that time established 
brauch galleries at Effingham, Carbondale, 
Grand Tower and Ramsey. In 1576, he sold 
galleries and went on the road, and executed 
crayon and ink work for two years, princi- 
pally in Illinois and Indiana. September 1, 
1878, he came to Altamont, IIL, and estab- 
lished his present gallery, on Main street, 
where he has every facility for doing every 
kind of artistie work, and makes a speeialty 
of ink work. He was married, in 1871, to 
Miss Susie Lewis, of Centralia, Tl. In poli- 
tics, he is a Demoerat. He isserving as City 
Clerk of Altamont, and has held other offices. 

WILLIAM ALLEN BROOM, deeeased, 
was born in Smith County, Tenn., in August, 
1824, and was four weeks old when he came 
to this county. ‘Schools were few and poor, 
and he went from two to two and one-half 
miles distant to a log subscription school. 
He gained what might be called a fair com- 
mon-school education, and taught one of the 
early schools with good success, and taught 


about three terms. He started out for him- 


self on a farm, where he continued about 
three years. He then opened a store at Free- 
manton, He continned there for a time, 
when he bought a farm in Jackson Township, 
where he remained for some ten years, and 
has had good success. About 1865, his 
health broke down, and he removed to Mason 
Township, where he farmed until 1871. For 
seven years he ran a threshing machine, and 
this tended to break down his health. In 
1871, he came to Altamont and opened the 
first drug store of the place with Samuel Gil- 
more as partner. He continued about nine 
months in that business, the last six months 
alone, when he sold ont drugs and engaged 
in the dry goods trade, with Boyer & Russell, 
for two years. Late in 1873, he opened a 
furniiwre store here, in whieh he coutinsed 
until his death, May 29, 1882. In 1880, he 
bought the building where the business is 
continued by his son David E. It is 20x100 
feet in dimensions, and contains a large and 
varied stock of furniture. He married, in 
1853 or 1854, to Miss Naney Bishop, of this 
county. Of this marriage there are nine 
children living, three dead. Those living 
are John E., eonductor on the Vandalia 
road, at Effingham; Mary, wife of. William 
Harris, engineer at Effingham; David E.; 
Ellery M.; Effie M.. wife of Franklin Logue; 
Westeott J., Warren S., Charles A., Lewis 
H. William A. Broom was a member of the 
M. E. Chureh. David E. Broom was born in 
Jackson Township, this county, February 8, 
1859. He worked at various employments 
until 1880, when he became a fourth partner 
in the firm of William A. Broom & Son, and 
has sinee given his attention to the business. 

HIRAM H. BROWN, merchant, Alta- 
mont, was born in Columbus, Ohio, October 
6, 1836. He was educated at Central Col- 
lege, Franklin County, Ohio, and began 
teaching in that State. In 1857, he came to 
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this county and located at old Freemanton, 
whae he taught a village school for two 
terms and clerked in a store for J. C. Defe- 
baugh until the war broke out. He enlisted 
inthe Fifth Illinois Volunteer Cavalry, in 
September, 1861, and was First Lieutenant 
of Company L, having raised a portion of that 
company from this county. He was in sev- 
eral cavalry engagements at Doniphan, Mo., 
and Cotton Plant, and was in various skir- 
mishes, Subject was thrown from his horse 
at Smithville, Ark., June 27, 1862, and in- 
jured his spine, and did duty, though suffer- 
ing, until his discharge, in 1863, having lost 
flesh until almost a skeleton. After his re- 
turn and recovery of health, he engaged in 
farming for several years, and shortly after- 
ward formed a partnership with Boyer & 
Russell, and conducted a store in Altamont, 
in 1871, and continued for about three 
months, when he sold out and opened a new 
stock of goods at Dexter, and conducted 
business there for about nine months, when 
he traded his stock of goods for a farm. He 
came to Altamont and erected his present 
store, on Third street, in 1872, where he has 
condusted a general store for ten years. At 
the same time is interested in farming. He 
married, in 1858, Miss Mary C. Defebaugh, 
of this county, daughter of John C. Defe- 
baugh, and has three children living. Mrs. 
Brown opened a millinery establishment here 
in 1872, and has now the oldest millinery 
house in town, enjoying a liberal patronage. 

EVAN L. BROWN, proprietor Boyer 
Honse, Altamont, was born in Knox County, 
Ohio, April 26, 1842. When he was eight years 
old, lie removed with his parents to Richland 
County, Ohio, where he lived on a farm un- 
til about fifteen, when he moved to Radnor 
Township and lived there for about twelve 
years, and farmed‘on his father’s estate. In 
the spring of*1863, he came to Illinois, and, 


in 1565, located in Effingham County, where 
he has since resided. He farmed in West 
Township until 1875. He leased a hotel in 
Edgewood, Ill., called the Brown’s Hotel, 
which his father had kept previously. He 
ran this house about four years. In Octo- 
ber, 1880, he leased the Boyer House, of Al- 
tamont, for three years, and has run it with 
good success? It is a three-story frame, near 
Union Depot of the Vandalia and O. & M. 
Railroads, and contains thirty-two rooms, 
with double parlors, sample room, ete. Our 
subject was married to Miss Martha (King, 
of this county. She was born in Knox 
County, Ohio. 

LEVI BUTLER, banker, Altamont, son of 
Levi and Julia A. (Grove) Butler, was born 
in Putnam County, Ohio, January 24, 1854. 


‘He came West in 1860 with his parents, who 


located near Toledo, Cumberland County, 
Qil., and our subject lived on a farm until 
fifteen years of age, when he began teaching, 
having, by personal effort obtained an edu- 
cation. He taught for five years, about 
eight months per year, and, during his spare 
time attended a private school at Loxa, 
Coles Co., Ill, taught by Prof. T. J. Lee, 
and, at the close of school work, spent an en- 
tire year there. On leaving school, he en- 
tered the employ of the Adams Express Com- 
pany as agent at Altamont, II], continuing 
in that capacity. for about two and a half 
years, when he resigned, and opened a gen- 
era] store here, which he conducted one year 
with fair success. He formed a partnership 
with Dr. C. M. Wright January 1, 1579, 
and, under the firm name of C. M. Wright 
& Co., opened and have since conducted a 
private bank, in which Mr. Butler has acted 
as Cashier. He was married, November, 
1879, to Miss Florence, oldest daughter of 
Dr. C. M. Wright. The father of our sub- 
ject was born in Pennsylvania, and came to 
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Ohio about 1832, and lived in Putnam Coun- 
ty, that State, until 1860. He came to Cum- 
berland County, Ill., and bought a tract of 
800 acres of mostly wild land, and died in 
1861, leaving a widow with a family of six 
sons and two daughters, our subject being 
the youngest of the family. The mother 
kept the family together until all grow up 
except our subject, who appealed for an op- 
portunity to obtain an education, and she 
gave him his time, with the promiso that, if 
he improved it well, she would not charge it 
to him in the final settlement of the estate. 

WILLIAM J. E. BYERS, farmer, P. O. 
Altamont, was born in Jackson County, Ohio, 
February 3, 1830, to George and Bertha 
(Goodrich) Byers. His father was born in 
Jackson County, Ohio, March 3, 1806; emi- 
grated to Illinois and located in Effingham 
County in 1563, where he remained until 
18S0, when he removed to Shelby County, 
where he died November 10, 1881. He 
worked at the carpenter's trade during his 
younger days, and in his latter years followed 
the occupation of a farmer. He was a son 
of Edward Byers, a native of Virginia, who 
was drafted in the war of 1812, but did not 
have to serve, The mother of our subject 
was born in Connecticut in 1809, and died 
in Jackson Caéunty, Ohio, in 1837. She was 
the mother of four children, of whom our 
subject was the oldest child. He was edu- 
cated from the common schools of Jackson 
County, Ohio, and remained at home, assist- 
ing in tilling the soil of his father’s farm, 
until he was twenty-two years of age. He 
then embarked upon his career in life, and 
engaged as a hired hand upon a farm, and 
then learned the blacksmith’s trade with his 
brother-in-law, William J. Dixon, and after- 
ward worked at carpentering, shoe-making, 
and general employment as a laboring man. 
He was always a natural mechanic, and could 


turn his hand and become jack-of-all-trades. 
In 1856, he removed to Muskingum County, 
where he farmed and ran u blacksmith shop. 
In 1858, he eame to Illinois and settled in 
Effingham County, adjoining his present 
farm, In 1863, he was drafted into the army, 
and served to the! close of the war, in the 
Forty-second Illinois Infantry, under com- 
mand of Col. Swayne. He was in the fol- 
lowing battles: At Columbia, Tenn., Spring 
Hill, Franklin, Nashville. After the war, he 
returned to his farm, where he has since re- 
mained. When he cameo tothe county it was 
thinly settled in this part, and he was amoung 
the first settlers of this portion of the coun- 
ty. He was here at first township election, 
and served two years as first Township Clerk, 
Collector, Road Overseer, School Trustee, 
Supervisor, and now holding office of Clerk 
of School Board. August 22, 1872, he mar- 
ried Christina Elizabeth Hamilton, a native 
of Jefferson County, Ohio, born February 14, 
1840, to Samnel and Mary (Campbell) Hout, 
both natives uf Ohio, They are the parents 
of one child, William Preston, born Decem- 
ber 12, 1874. Ho and wife are members of 
the Evangelical Brethren Church. An act- 
ive member of the order A., F. & A. M., Al- 
tamont Lodge, No. 533. He is holding office 
of Steward of thesame. He is a Republican, 
and cast his first vote for Franklin Pierce. 

D. B. CADE, general business speculator, 
Altamont. Altamont has in its midst some 
excellent business men, among whom is D. 
B. Cade. He was born in September, 1838, 
in Allethany County, Md.; son of Mortimer 
Cade and Mary Boyer. He was left father- 
less at the age of ten, and subsequently 
moved to Virginia with his mother and step- 
father, with whom he lived until he began 
business upon his own account. He carried 
on business here in Monongalia Couuty un- 
til 1872, when he came to this State, locat- 


ing here in Altamont, and has sinco lived. 
For five years he sold goods for Daniel Boy- 
er. In 1877, he engaged in the grain trade, 
which he continued until 1882, when, on ac- 
count of failing health, he had to relinquish 
his interests in this direction, and seek to re- 
cuperate the same by rest or a change of bus- 
iness. March 12, 1869, he was married to 
Paulina, who was born in Granville, Ohio, 
daughter of Edward Capen. Has four chil- 
dren—Clara, Gracie, Blanche and Maude. 
Member of the M. E. Charch, and of the An- 
cient Order of United Workmen. Politics, 
Democratic. 

WILLIAM 8S. COLEMAN, retired, Alta- 
mont, was born in Knox County, Ohio, Feb- 
ruary 24, 1811. He learned the tinner’s 
trade in Mt. Vernon. He left Knox County 
in 1546, and settled in Lima, Allen Co., 
Ohio, where he manufuctured tinware and 
sold stoves for about eight years, when he 
removed to Missouri in 1854, and lived in 
Holt and Andrew Counties until 1857, teach- 
ing school in those counties for three years. 
He went to La Fayette, Ind., in 1557, and 
lived there two years, coming to Effingham 
in 1859, where he formed a partnership with D. 
B. Alexander, his brother-in-law, and opened 
the first tin shop in the county, and connected 
with it a store for sale of hardware and 
stoves. The partnership of Alexander & 
Coleman lasted until 1861, when Mr. Cole- 
man entered the army; enlisted in the Fifth 
Illinois Volunteer Cavalry, and served until 
the winter of 1863, when he was discharged 
on account of continued sickness. He served 
over two years, and fought in siegeof Vicks- 
burg, Jackson, Miss., Cotton Plant, Ark., and 
several other battles and skirmishes. On his 
discharge, he was sick for over a year, and, 
in 1865, he was appointed Postmaster of 
Effingham by President Johnson, and held it 
uutil 1869—over three years. Mr. Coleman 
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made a trip West in 1869, and remained un- 
til 1873, traveling as far west as Utah and 
taught in Colorado. Since his return, he has 
engaged in no active business pursuits. He 
was married, ia Ohio, in 1833, to Matilda 
Alexander, of Knox County, that State. Ten 
children were born of this marriage—tive 
sons and five daughters. Four daughters 
and two sons are living, as follows: Sarah 
E., wife of Michael Beem, of this place; 
Addie, wife of James Beck, of Green Castle, 
Ind.; Clara, wife of R. Walters, of Effing- 
ham; Emma, wife of J. M. Blythe, of De- 
catur County, Ill; David B., of Effingham; 
and Charles F., see sketch. 

CHARLES FRANKLIN COLEMAN, edi- 
tor Altamont News, was born near St. Jo- 
seph, Mo., February 18, 1856. He came 
with his parents to Effingham when about 
three years old, and, at the age of thirteen, 
entered the office of the Effingham Democrat 
to learn the business. He worked in that 
office as foreman until November 25. 1881, 
except five years, during which he was en- 
gaged on the Columbus Democrat at Colum- 
bus, Ind., where he was local editor of a daily 
paper. December 9, 1881, he became editor 
of the Altamont News. The firm of Coleman 
& Le Crone, consisting of subject and George 
M. Le Crone, started and have since published 
the paper weekly. (See press history.) Our 
subject is present Township Clerk of Mound 
Township. > 

SAMUEL COOPER, grain, Altamont. 
Among the business men of this town engaged 
in the grain trade is Mr. Cooper, who was 
born in 18383, June 14, in Marion County, 
Ohio; was the third son of a family of nine 
children born to Thomas Cooper and Ann 
Lock. He (Thomas) was a native of Ireland, 


-near Dublin, and emigrated to America and 


located in Marion County, Ohio, when a 
young man, being a pioneer in that locality. 
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His wife, Ann, was born in Belmont County, 
Ohio, daughter of John Lock. Subject came 
West to this State, locating in Fayette Coun- 
ty, in the fall of 1838. Here his father set- 
tled and remained until his death, in Jane, 
1848, his wife surviving him until Dee. 15, 
1880. ‘Lo them were born eight children, viz. : 
Euphemia, James, John W., Samuel, Mary 
A., William Thomas, Lucinda and Minerva. 
Euphemia died in Fayette County, wife of T. 
C. Chamberlain; James resides in New Mex- 
ico; John W.,in Colorado; William, deceased, 
died in Indian Territory; Mary A., died, 
was the wife of David MeGraw, of MeDon- 
ough County; Thomas, died at Murfreesboro 
while in the army; Lucinda, resides in St. 
Elmo, wife of N. C. Fletcher; Minerva, died 
young. Samuel was raised in Fayette Coun- 
ty, and remained at home on the farm. At 
twenty-one, began farming and stock-dealing, 
and continued here until March, 1872, when 
he removed to St. Elmo, where he engaged 
in the grain and stock business, remaining 


here until Jaunary, 1875, when he came to | 


Altamont, and jas been engaged in stock- 
trading, and, since 1878, been in the grain 
business. First associated with John Ensign. 
The partnership lasted two years. He then 
associated with D. B. Cade. This lasted 
about six months. Then discontinued for 
some time. After this, was associated with 
Milton Young one year, then went out of the 
grain business, and, in August, 1882, began 
bnsiness again, with John Rhodes, since 
continued under firm name of Cooper & 
Rhodes. Married, 1860, May 3, first, Sarah 
Dunbar, born in Marion County, Ohio, dangh- 
ter of William; wife died November, 1863; 
by her, two children —William T. and James 
L. Last marriage was May 3, 1865, to Car- 
oline Dunbar, sister of first wife; by her has 
three children—Samuel J., George and John. 
Republican since the war. 


Mr. Cooper owns 
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over three hundred acres of land in this 
county, which he carries on. 

ROBERT DAWSON, deceased. The sub- 
ject of this sketch came to this county in the 
spring or summer of 1865, and engaged in 
the lumber trade in Effingham. It is said 
by authority that the cause of his coming to 
Effingham was that he had too strong Demo- 
cratic proclivities to suit the war party of 
Polo, Ill., where he resided when President 
Lincoln was assassinated. Be this as it may, 
Effingham caught him. His capital was very 
limited, but he was economical, industrious 
and close at a trade, and, as times were flush, 
and money and building plenty, he did a 
large business and made a great deal of 
money. He was very determined and set in 
his ways, and very blunt in his manner, but 
He 
was quite a politician and clung to the Dem- 
ocratie faith with unyielding grip in na- 
tional elections, but in loeal he chose rather 
the man than the party. He took a great 
interest in public affairs, both loeal’and na- 
tional. He held the position of Alderman 
and School Director in the city, and proved 
a thorn in the side of defaulting or negligent 
officials. His odd style of dress, with his 
gray or white hair, and his quick, energetic 
step, made him a conspicuous fiyure on the 
street, and he was known far and wide. He 
died the 19th of March, 1881, at the age of 
seventy six years. 

DR. HENRY N. DREWRY, physician, 
Altamont, son of Henry and Lydia (Bassett) 
Drewry, was born in Switzerland County, 
Ind., November 29, 1847. He lived on a 
farin there until the age of fifteen. His father, 
Henry Drewry, having moved to Mason, this 
county, in 1862, our subject went to a district 
school ealled the Claiborn Wright School, and 
afterward to the Mason School until 1868, 
attending school during the winter season. 


withal very generous and good-natured. 
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In the fall of 1868, he entered the Indus- 
trial University at Champaign, Ill., where 
he spent four years, graduating in the class 
of 1$72, and, February 4, 1873, he married 
Miss Harriet A. W. Nunn, who died in No- 
vember, 1873. In the spring of 1874, he 
went to Urbana, Champaign Co., Ill, and 
entered the oflice of Dr. Samuel Birney, an 
old army surgeon, where he studied under 
his direction, and at the same time he at- 
tended two courses of lectures in the Chicago 
Medical College, from which he graduated 
March 21, 1876, and located for the practice 
of his profession at Altamont, as partner of 
Dr. J. N. Groves, for two years. He has 
since that time been in active practice alone 
up to September, 1882, when he formed a 
partnership with Dr. Edwin L. Yarletz, un- 
der the firm name of Drewry & Yarletz, locat- 
ed on Railroad and Main streets. He has 
built np a large and lucrative practice. He 
was married, October 20, 1882, to Miss Mari- 
etta Mann, of Newton, IIL. 

WILLIAM DRYSDALE, farmer, P. O. 
Welton, was born in Switzerland County, 
Ind., November 4, 1833, to William and 
Margaret (Manford) Drysdale. His father 


was born in Scotland in 1793; emigrated to > 


America in 1813, and followed the trade of a 
stone-cutter until he was thirty years. 
his later years, followed the occupation of a 
farmer. In 1840, came to Effingham County 
and located in Mound Township, when the 
deer and wild turkey were plenty and amoug 
the first settlers of this part of the county. 
He died December 27, 1872. The mother of 


lia | 


our subject was born in Kentueky, and died 


in 1884, aged about thirty years. She was 
the mother of four children, of whom Will- 
iam was the youngest child. His early life 
was spent at home, receiving a limited com- 
mon-school education and assisting in till- 
ing the soil of his father’s farm. He re- 
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mained at home until he was eighteen years 
of age, when he embarked upon his career 
as hired hand on a farm. He was brought 
to Effingham County when about seven years 
of age. At twenty-seven, he commenced 
farming on his own account, upon a farm of 
200 aeres of unimproved land, which he has 
put under a high state of enltivation. He 
has remained on his present farm for twenty 
years. In 1862, he married Miss Mary A. 
Donnelly, a native of Ireland, who was 
brought to America by her parents in 1849. 
She was born in November, 1841. She is 
the mother of four living children, viz.: 
Mary A., Anna, William A., John Francis. 
In polities, is a Republican, but generally 
votes for the man. He is now the owner of 
260 acres. 

JOSEPH DUNSFORD, drugs and station- 
ery, Altamont, is the successor of Frank 
Wantling in the drug and stationery business 
of this town, and has had over ten years’ ex- 
perience in the drng business. He began 
reading medicine in 1871, with his brother, 
Dr. W. H. Dunsford, at St. Elmo, and em- 
barked in the drug business with him, where 
he continued until 1878, when he removed to 
Rosemond, this State, where he continued in 
business until his location in this town. He 
was born in England, son of John and Tab- 
itha (Niblett) Dunsford. His father died in 
England. He emigrated to this country 
when a lad of six years, with his mother and 
step-father, James Mortimer, who now reside 
at Pana, this State. They first located at 
Cleveland, Ohio, remaining here about seven 
years, and removed with them to Gasconade 
County, Mo., where he lived six years, at 
which time he came to this State, and has 
since remained. June 42, 1873, he was 
united by marriage to Miss Clarilla, eldest 
daughter of Dr. John Wills, a well-known 
physician in the county, residing in Liberty 
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Township, near Beecher City. He and wife 
are members of the Methodist Mpiseopal 
Church. He is also affiliated with the Inde- 
pendent Order of Odd Fellows Lodge at St. 
Elmo. In connection with his drugs and 
medicines, he keeps a stock of books and sta- 
tionery, as well as notions. The Doctor 
has one brother, John, who resides in Me- 
Pherson County, Kan., a farmer—the only 
surviving brother he has; W. H. and Charles, 
hoth deceased; W. H. died in 1874; Charles 
died in {878 at Rosemund. He was also a 
druggist, and served as Hospital Steward un- 
der Gen. Sherman’s command through the 
entire war. 

WILLIAM J. EYESTONE, harness, Alta- 
mont. 
of Altamont is William J. Eyestone, who was 
born in 1844, March 13, in Wheatland Town. 
ship, in Fayette County, the third son and 
sixth child of a family of ten ehildren born to 
Martin and Naney (Lock) Eyestone; he was 
born about the year 1808, in Baden, Ger- 
many; she was born about 1812, daughter of 
John Lock. Martin Kyestone emigrated to 
this country and located in Fayette County 
at an early day, abont the year 1887, being 
one of the first settlers there. They are yet 
living. William was raised on the farm, and 
about the time he became of age, he enlisted 
in the army, in Company G, Seventh Illinois 
Cavalry; went in March, 1864, and served 
until December, 1865, and, wpon his return 
to peaceful pursuits, he soon married, Jan- 
nary 26, 1866, to Elmira H., born in June, 
1$46, in Putnam County, Ind., daughter of 
Joah Yates and Mary Kennedy both natives 
of Kentucky, and removed to Indiana, re- 
mained for several years, and finally moved 
to this county, where they died. After his 
marriage, maved into Avena Township, where 
he purchased a farm and engaged in farming. 
Continned here until 1S78, fall, when he en- 


Among the substantial business men | 


gaged in the stock trade; after this, engaged 
in the*grain business, which he carried on 
some time. In 1880, about, he purehased 
the hardware of G. W. Gwin, and ran this 
about one year, then sold out, and for a time 
was retired, and in January, 1882, he started 
in the manufacture of harness, and is yet car- 
rying on his farm, whieh consists of 120 aeres 
in Avena and 160 in this county, Mound 
Township. He has two ehildren living— 
Cora and Lotta; one, Rosa Lee, died aged 
five years, in 1878. He has been a member 
of the M. E. Chureh for about twenty-five 
years, and Steward of the church. He cast 
his first vote for U. 5. Grant, and has since 
been identified with the Republican party. 
JOEL FINFROCK, farmer, P. O. Alta- 
mont, was born in Muskingum County, Ohio, 
January 20, 1816, to Andrew and Susannah 
(Haines) Finfrock. His father was born in 
Laneaster County, Penn. He was a farmer, 
and in his younger days worked at coopering. 
He died in Ohio in 1864. Was drafted in 
Revolutionary war, but was not called on to 
serve. The mother of our subject was born 
in Maryland, and died in Effingham County, 
Ill, in ahout 1871. They were the parents 
of five children—three boys and two girls— 
of whum Joel is the second child. Cathe- 
rine, the oldest living child, is now living 
with her brother William, and youngest liv- 
ing child of his parents. Joel spent his boy- 
hood days at home, receiving such an educa- 
tion as could be obtained from the log schoo}. 
houses of his day, and assisting in tilling 
the soil of his father’s farm. He remained 
at home until he was twenty-two years of 
age, and embarked on his career in life as 
a tiller of the soil in his native county, and 
continued the same until the fall of 1864, 
when he came to Effingham County, Ill., and 
settled on his present farm. He then hought 
sixty acres, and has added to it until] now he 
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is the owner of ninety acres of well-improved 
land. He commenced life a poor man, and, 
by his studied economy and business habits, 
he has succeeded in gaining a good property. 
Now, in the later years of his life, he is sur- 
rounded with those comforts and enjoying 
those pleasures that are ever the result of 
honesty, industry and economy. In Mnusk- 
ingum County, Ohio, in 1838, he married 
Miss Eliza Huffman, a native of Muskingum 
County, born in 1819, November 17, to Joseph 
and Sarah (Birkhimer) Huffman. He was 
a native of Pennsylvania, and she of Mary- 
land. My, and Mrs Finfrock have had nine 
children, all of whom are living—Susannah, 
wife of John Birkhimer, a farmer of Jasper 
County, [l.; Ellen, wife of James Defen- 
baugh, a farmer of Effingham County; Cath- 
arine, wife of Robert Ingram, a farmer of this 
connty; John, married and living near the 
home farm; Agnes, wife of Frank Birkhiner, 
a farmer of this county; Julia, wife of 
Charles Collins, farmer of Jasper Connty, 
Ill.; George, at home; Charles, at home; 
Jane, wife of David Armstrong, a farmer of 
this county. Politically, Democrat. When 
they were married, they first settled in Bridge- 
ville, Ohio, where he worked out by the month 
and day on a farm, and from his earnings 
was soon able to buy one acreof land. When 
he came to this county, he was compelled to 
work out by the month, and his farm was un- 
improved. He took his earnings to build a 
log cabin, and he got timber to farm it, and 
continued to save until he was able to add 
the other thirty. Besides, he has helped his 
son to a forty-acre farm. 

WILLIAM H. FINFROCK, farmer, P. O. 
Altamont, was born in Muskingum County, 
Ohio, September 10, 15238, to Andrew and 
Susannah (Haines) Finfrock. His father 
was born in Pennsylvania, Lancaster Coun- 


ty, November 30, 1782. He was a cooper by 


~fused the same. 


trade and worked at the same in Pennsylva- 
nia. In abont 1813, he emigrated to Ohio 
and located in Muskingum County, where he 
principally engaged in farming until the time 
of his death, which occurred February 2+, 
1864. He was ason of Tewalt Finfrock, a 
native of Pennsylvania, of French descent. 
The mother of our subject was of English 
descent, born in Maryland May 17, 1788, and 
died in Effingham County, with our subject, 
April 2, 1869. She was the mother of five 
children, of whom three are now living, 
William being the youngest child. He was 
raised on a farm in his native county and 
educated from the subcription schools com- 
mon in his day. He remained with his par- 
ents to the timeof their death. He engaged 
in farming in Muskingum County, and con. 
tinued the same until 1S64, when he came to 
Ulinois and located on his present farm in 
Mound Township, one and a half miles from 
Altamont, on the National road. In Musk- 
ingum County, Ohio, August 22, 1850, he 
married Miss Rebecca Jane Morrison, a na- 
tive of Muskingum County, Ohio, born De- 
cember 21, 1830. She is a daughter of John 
and Nancy (Dixon) Morrison. They were 
natives of Ohio. Mr. and Mrs. Finfrock 
have three children, viz.: Margaret, wife of 
Mannel Kepler, a farmer on Mr. Finfrock’s 
farm; Mary, wife of Ephraim Thrasher, a 
farmer of Jackson Township; Sarah J., at 
home. Self and wife are members of the 
Methodist Church. Politically, a Demoerat. 
He commenced life very poor, and worked 
hard to pay for his farm. He is now the 
owner of forty acres of prairie and ten acres 
of timber, and has been generally sucessful. 
He brought a valuable team with him from 
Ohio, that he had been offered $500 and re- 
He found one dead in the 
stable, and the other was struck by light- 
ning. 
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WILLIAM FLORIN, druggist, Altamont, 
son of Peter and Serena Florin, was born 
January 8, 1842, in Madison Connty, IIL, 
where he was raised on a farm until fifteen 
years of age, and received a common-school 
education, In 1859, he entered the State 
Normal University at Bloomington, Ill., and 
graduated in 1565, and began teaching in the 
fall of 1865, at Lebanon, St. Clair Co., IIL, 
and remained there one year as Principal of 
the German department of the public schools. 
He was next Principal of the Highland 
Schools for two years, when he returned to 
Lebanon, remaining four years as Principal 
of the public schools, and afterward one year 
at Highland. He next became Principal of 
the grammar department of the public 
schools at Belleville for two years, and was 
two years assistant teacher in the high school. 
He was Principal ef Edwards Public Schools 
one year, and two years Principal of St. Ja- 
cobs Public Schools, In the summer of 
1879, he came to Altamont, IIL, where, in 
partnership with Audrew Naegeli, he opened 
a ding store, and the bnsiness has been con- 
ducted by subject, under the firm name of 
Naegeli & Florin. They carry a full stock 
of drugs and medicines, on Railroad street. 
Our subject’s parents were born in the town 
of Klosters, Canton Grumbuendten, Switzer- 
land, where they were also married. The fa- 
ther was a teacher in Switzerland, and came 
to the United States in 1841, and settled on 
a farm in Madison County, Ill, where he 
died about 1850, and the mother died in Ne- 
vember, 1851. They had five sons and one 
daughter, of whom three sons are deceased. 

G. C. GOETTING, milling, Altamont, is 
a thorough and practical millwright, who 
learned the business in St. Louis, having 
served a thorough and long apprenticeship 
under some of the best workmen and _first- 
class mechanics in the West, and is not only 


thoroughly conversant with all kinds of mill 
machinery, but understands milling as it is 
now carried on by the largest and most suc- 
cessful mills in the West. He was born May 
25, 1549, in Kur Hessia, Germany, son of 
Daniel Goetting. He received the advan. 
tages of the Lest schoels in his native country, 
and emigrated to this country in 1866, locat. 
ing in St. Louis, Mo, where he commenced 
the trade ef millwright, and, after its com- 
pletion, followed the business, and has heen 
engaged in building some of the largest and 
best mills in the country. July 8, 1878, he 
associated in business with A. K. Halteman, 
which was subsequentty changed to Isaac Q. 
Halteman & Co., which yet exists. Mr. 
Goetting came to this town in the summer of 
1882, and purchased the flouring-mill and 
good will of Henry Schlotterbeck, and has 
remodeled the entire mill, putting new ma- 
chinery of the latest and best approved kind. 
Has put in a set of rolls, and has a capacity 
of 200 barrels per day. His products find 
ready sale, and his mill runs day and night. 
He exchanges with the farmers, who will al- 
ways find Mr. Goetting ready to accommo- 
date them. He was married, October 8, 
1878, to Angusta Melville, by whom he has 
three children—-Emma, Addie and Lucy. 
Albert, his enly son, died June Il, 1881, 
aged five years. 

JAMES GRANT, farmer, P. O. Altamont, 
was born in Knox County, Ohio, December 
26, 1828, to Anthony and Rebecca (Sloan) 
Grant. He was born in New Jersey; came 
to Pennsylvania in an early day, and to Har- 
rison County, Ohie, in about 1825, and, in 
1826, to Knox County, where he remained 
actively engaged in farming till the time of 
his death, which occurred in January, 1866, 
aged eighty-threo years. The mother of onr 
subject was born in New Jersey, and died in 
Knox County, Ohio, in 1869, aged eighty-six 
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years. She was the mother of twelve chil- 
dren, of whom our subject was the youngest 
child. His early life was spent in receiving 
such an education as the common schools of 
Knox County afforded, and assisting in till- 
ing the soil of his father’s farm. He re- 
mained at his home until he was twenty vears 
of age, when he married and embarked on 
his career in life as a farmer, upon a farm 
rented of his father, and continued the same 
until 1851, when, with his wife, one child, 
one two-horse wagon, loaded with his honse- 
hold goods, which was all of his possession, 
he drove across the country to Effingham 
County, and seitled in the timber in Mocea- 
sin Township, and, after two years. moved to 
his present farm, being but a few settlers in 
the neighborhood at that time. He there en- 


tered 149 acres and is now the owner of 300. 


acres. 
Tn 1848, he married, in Knox County, Miss 
Elizabeth Umphryes, a native of Ohio, and 
died in Effingham County in 1878, May 20, 
aged fifty-four years. 
of five children, of whom one is living, John 
Wesley, a farmer of this county. In Ohio, 
he again married, August 29, 1845, Miss 
Ann Sinkey, a native of Ohio. Politically, 
Democrat. 

JOHN WESLEY GRANT, farmer, P. O. 
Altamont, was born in Knox Connty, Ohio, 
January 17, 1851. He was bronght to 
Liffngham County in 1851 by his parents, 
who located near the residence of our sub- 
ject. Heattended the common schools of the 
county, and spent his early life assisting his 
father in farming until he was about twenty- 
one years of age, when he embarked on his 
eareer in life as a farmer. In 1871, in 
Effingham County, he married Miss Lovina 
Oliver, a native of Center County, Penn., 


He gave his son eighty acres of it. 


born April 1, 1849. They are the parents of | 


four children, of whom iwo are now living— 


She was the mother | 
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Clarissa J. and Florence A. 
Democrat. 

G. W. GWIN, merchant, Altamont, son of 
Simeon and Elizabeth (Henson) Gwin, born 
in Jefferson County, Ill., January 22, 1S49. 
Our subject was educated in the common 
schools. He lived in Jefferson County until 
1861. His parents moved to Ramsey, Fay- 
ette Co., Ill, and at the age of seventeen 
learned plasterer’s trade, at Assumption, De- 
catur and Vandalia, working as apprentice 
for five years. He began taking contracts in 
plastering in Fayette County in abont 1869. 
He came to Altamont August 15, 1871, and 
located as contractor, and plastered some of 
the first buildings erected in the place. He 
plastered, in the town and vicinity, about 
one hundred and seventy-five buildings, and 
built some brick work. He continued to 
work at trade, employing from one to nine 
hands for about six years. In 1877, he en- 
gaged in the retail furniture trade, and at 
the same time sold a few farm implements. 
At the end of a year, sold stock of furniture, 
and, by accident rather than inclination, was 
for eight months interested in merchandis- 


Politically, 


ing, carrying still a small stock of farm im- 
plements. In 1578, he erected the main 
building of his present hardware store, and 
stocked it with a full line of agricultural im- 
He conducted an exclusive trade 
in implements until] February 10, 1879, 
when he added a $250 stock of hardware. 
As trade and capital inereased, he enlarged 
his stock and operations. March 26, 1880, 
he added a limited stock of stoves, and short- 
ly afterward he added a tin shop and began 
the manufacture of tinware. On the 4th of 
May, 1880, he sold a half-interest in hard- 
ware to John Ensign, and with him, under 


plements. 


, the firm name of Gwin & Ensign, conducted 


LY 
a4, 


the hardware trade until] September 22, 1880, 
when Mr. Gwin disposed of the remaining 


: | 
interest in the hardware stock, and for a time 


devoted his whole attention to the imple- 
ment business. March 2, 
Mr. Ensign’s half-interest in hardware, and 
thus became a member of the firm of Gwin 
& Fyestone, which continued until in July, 
18S. at which time Mr. Gwin bought the re- 
maining half-interest of Mr. Eyestone, and 
has since conducted the business as sole pro- 
prietor. He has established five local agen- 
cies in Eifingham and Fayette Counties, 
He re- 


quires throughout the year the assistance of 


which are supplied from this house. 


two men, and a large number in the summer 
season, and has sold in one year over $15, - 
Q00 of machinery. He has also dealt in real 
estate, and erected several buildings in the 


place. He takes a deep interest in Sunday 


school work, and has been Superintendent of | 


the Methodist Episcopal Sunday Schvol for 
eight years. 
1871, to Miss Sarah E. Plant, daughter of 
James Plant, of Greenville, Ill. 
JEREMIAH HARMAN, farmer, P. O. Al- 
tamont, was born in Iuancaster County, Penn., 
March 6, 1819, to Joseph and Elizabeth 
(Wolf) Harman. He was born in Pennsylva- 
nia about 1778S, and removed from Laneaster 
County to Adams Couuty in the spring of 
1828, where he died the same year. His 
business was thatof afarmer. Hewas a son 
of John Harman, a native of Pennsylvania. 
The mother of our subject was born in Penn- 
sylvauia in 1782, and died in abont 1847, in 


Ohio. ‘They were the parents of eleven chil- 
dren—eight girls and three boys. Of the | 
eleven, subject was the tenth child. His ed- 


ucation was limited to the common schools of 
Lancaster and Adams Counties, Penn, His 


schooling was received in the log house com- , 


mon in his day. He remained at home until 
he was eighteen vears of age, when he em- 
barked on his career in life as an apprentice 


1SS1, he bought | 


He was married, October 1, . 


' wagon-maker, Altamont. 
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to the carpenter's trade for cne year, and 
then learned the pump-maker’s trade, and 
continued the same until 1856, and then en- 
gaged in agricultural pursuits in Wayne 
County, Ohio, for about seven years, and then 
removed to Ashland, Olrio, and ran a dray, 
and engaged in the freight house and various 
other oceupations for four years. In the 
fall of 1S67, he removod to Illinois and loeat- 
ed in Fayette, and, in the spring of 1568, 
came to Effingham County and loeated on his 
present farm, where he has since remained, 
actively engaged in farming. In 1840, at 
Canton, Ohio, he married Catharine Peeler, 
who died in tho fall of IS4, leaving two cnil- 
dren, viz.: Hlizabeth, in Logan County, 
Ohio; Penia J., in Carroll County, IH. In 
1852, in Stark County, Ohio, he married Re 
They have had eight chil- 
dren, of whom seven are now living, viz.: 
Mary R., Sarah E., Cora M. (deceased), Ed- 
ward T., Clara M., Hattie L., Ida Bell, Jo- 
In county officers he votes for the 


becca Thompson. 


seph EK. 
best men, but in general elections he votes 
the Republican ticket. 

MARTIN HEIMANN, blacksmith and 
The leading and 
principal interest in the blacksmith and wag- 
on-making line in the town of Altamont, and, 
in fact, in this part of the county, is that rnn 
by Mr. Heimann and George Ortmann, whe 
are thorough, practical workmen, whieh fact 
has been recognized by the people in this 
community, who have given them a liberal 
share of their patronage. My. Heimann, the 
senior member of the firm, is a native of this 
State. He was born October 81, 1859, in 
Damiansville, Clinton County. His parents 
were Bernhard Henry Heimann and Cather- 
ine Adelhcide Menke, both natives of the 
province of Hanover, and emigrate! to this 
country as early as 1886, and settled in Clin. 


ton County, where they engaged in farm. 
G 
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ing, and remained there nntil their death, 
which occurred the same month and year, 
of cholera, Angnst 15 and 8, respective- 
ly, (852, leaving six sons, of whom Mar- 


tin was the youngest. The older boys took 


eare of the young, and, in the absence of — 


their parents, tenderly cared for the children 
until they were enabled to each provide for 
their own maintenance. At the age of sixteen, 
he bean learning the wagon-mukev’s trade 
at Damiansville, which he followed for some 
time, when he engaved in farming, Af- 
ter two yoars’ experience asa tiller of the 
soil, he came to this county and purchased a 
farm in Moccasin Township, and continued 
farming up to March, 1880, when he sold 


i 


out his farm and associated with Mr. Ortmann | 


in the manufacturing business. February 
27, 1872, he married Rosina Antonia, a na- 
tive of St. Louis, daughter of Anton Sandel. 
Has four children —Anna M., Matilda M., 
Lonis and Catharine. Member of the Cath- 
olie Chureh, and in polities Democratic. 

M. G. HIGGINS, farmer, P. O. Altamont, 
was borr in Rush County, Ind., July 16, 
1827, to William A. and Elizabeth (Wills) 
Higgins. 
in 1790; was a farmer, and died in Hen- 
dricks County, Ind., in 1563. He was a son 
of James Higgins, a native of West Virginia; 
was one of tne early settlers of Bourbon 
County; was a Captain in the Revolutionary 
war, serving five years. 
man, he refused to touch the 2,600 acres of 
land that was set off to him inthe Western 
Reserve of Ohio. It is said that he had the 
first mule that was foaled in Kentucky. The 
mother was born in Bourbon County, Ky., in 
1792, and died in Hendricks County, Ind., 
in 1865, 
ginia. 


Her parents were natives of Vir- 
She was the mother of ten children, 
of whom our subject was the sixth child. He 
was raised on a farm, and educated at the 


Being an eccentric: 


| 


His father was born in Virginia | 
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common schools of his day in his native coun- 
ty. 
and embarked on his career in life as a hired 
hand upon a farm. At twenty, he worked 
in a saw-mill, and soon obtained an interest; 
afterward became the owner of several mills. 
At twenty-five, he began trading in stone; 
at St. Paul, Ind., he opened the quarries at 
that place, and at the same time was engaged 
in the grain business. He shipped the first 
grain that was shipped from St Paul. He 
then became engaged in real estate business 
and stock-trading. In January, 1564, he 
came to Effingham and ran a saloon one 


At seventeen years of age, he left home 


your, and also traded during the time. In 
1865, in One Hundred and Fifty-fourth Reg- 
iment, was selling goods in the army. In 
1866. he continued trading again uutH 1865, 
when he began farming in Shelby County, 
and, after one year, in Blue Point, in Eiffing- 
ham County. In 1875, he removed to Alta- 
mont, where he engaged in trading in stock 
until 1877, when he came to his present 
In Shelby County, Ind., in 1548, he 
married Samantha J. Pierce, who has borne 


farm. 


him stx children, of whom three are now liv- 
ing, viz., Herman, Andrew J., Alvin I. Has 
been a member of the A., F. & A. M.. and I. 
O. O. F. Politically, a Democrat. and cast 
his last vote for McClellan. 

GEORGE W. HIGGS, farmer, P. O. Al- 
tamont. is a native of Etingham County, IL, 
born March 11, 1832, born to Harrison and 
Mary (Martin) Higgs. His father was born in 
North Carolina in 1799, where he was raised 
and ednueated; afterward went to Tennessee, 
and, March 10, (832, came to Effingham 
County, Ill, and located in Jackson Town- 
ship, where he remained, engaged in farm- 
ing, to the time of his death. which occurred 
in 1839. There were only about ten or 
twelve settlers in the county when he came, 
and our subject remembers of seeing the In- 


. 
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dians and wolves. He was in the Black 
Hawk war. The mother of our subject was 
born in Tennessee, and died in Evingham 
County in 1834, aged thirty-four y ars. 
She was the mother of six children, of whom 
our subject was the fourth child. Of them 
but three are now living. George was edu- 
cated from the subscription schvols of Effing- 
ham County. 
en years of age, and made his home with 
Sam Windsor for two years, John I. Brock- 
ett three years, and fhen went on his career 
in life asa laboring man npona farm In 
1853, he rented somo land and began farming 


He was left an orphan at sev- 


on his own account, and, two vears later, 
bought eighty acres, upon which he 
now residing, and is now the owner of ninety 
In 1853, in Effingham County, he 
married Miss Rachel J. Beck. a native of 
Kknox County, Ohio. She died in 155d, 
leaving one child, viz., William Franklin. 
In 1558, in Effingham County, he married a 
second time. Miss Adeline Ward, a native of 
Bond County, TlJ.- born in 1843. She is the 
mother of the following children: Mary A., 
Sarah E.. George M.. Lewis A., Charley, 
James, John. Self and wife are members of 
the M. E. Church. In polities, a Democrat. 

GEORGE HILLEMANN. merchant, Alta- 
mont, was born in the village of Bierden. 


is 


acres. 


Kingdom of Hanover, Gorraany, November 1, 
1853. He came with his parents to the Unit- 
ed States when in his thirteenth year. His 
father first settled in Rochester, N. Y.. and 
came to this conntyin 1868. His father was 
the Rev. J. G. M. Hillemann, who took 
charge of the St. Paul's German Lutheran 
Church, one mile sonthwest of this place, 
and subject lived at the parsonage until he 
was fifteen years of age, when he went to 


Vandalia and entered tae printing office of . 


the German paper there as compositor, and 
worked at printing some while at Rochester. 


N.Y. Heremained here duving the smmmer. 
Ho then lived at home during the winter, pur- 
suing his stalies,and, the next sprin.: en- 
tered a store at St. K[mo as clerk. from May 
to Ostober. He then came to Alt: nont and 
entered the employ of Boyer, Datfon & Co., 
as clerk, and was with them until he became 
a partner in the firm C. Kellim & Co.,, in 
1871, and was with this firm until 1873. en- 
gaged in general merchandising. He then 
withdrew, taking his interest in goo ls, and 
opened a store of his own in the Coconower 
Building, and remained there until May, LS73, 
when he moved into his present store, corner 
of Main and Grove streots, where, for the last 
nine years, he has enjoyed a liberal patrurive, 
earrying. a large stock of general moerchan- 
dise, in a room 22x70 feet. He employs two 
salesmen. He was also engaged in grain 
trade during 1881. Mr. Hillemann takes an 
active interest in local polities, and was the 
Republican candidate for Cirenit Clerk in 
1876, and is the present (1882) nominee for 
Connty Clerk. His father was born in Han- 
over about 1825. He was educated iu Staden, 
Hanover, where he graduated, and finished 
his theological studies at New Bergholz, N. 
¥., in 1867, and came here in 1868, and 
preached for St. Paul's German Lutheran 
Church of this township until IS7S. Hae ha. 
yan his ministrations in the schoolhouse, and, 
during his stay, built the present St. Paul’s 
Church. In 15878, he went to Sheboygan, 
Wis., and took charze of two congregations. 
He married, in Germany, Miss Anna E. Lack- 
They have three sons 
daughters living, subject being the second 


mann. and seven 


son. 

JOHN I’. HIPSHER, farmer, P. O. Alta- 
mont, was born in Fairfield County, Ohio, in 
1836, January 18, to John and Elizabeth 
(Young) Hipsher. He was born in Pennsyl- 
vania July 18, 1802, and was brought to 
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Ohio by his parents when he was quite a 
yonng boy. They located in Fairfield Coun- 
ty, where he was raised and educated. He 
was a farmer, and came to Illinois and lo- 
cated in Effingham County in about 1851, 
where he died in February, 1874. He 
bought land in the county in about 1830. 
He was the owner of 600 acres and gave his 
children half a section. The mother of our 
subject was born in Fairfield County, Ohio, 
July 2-4, 1803, and died in Effingham Septem- 
ber 2S, 1855. They were the parents of five 
children, of whom our subject was the third 
child. He was raised ona farm, and re- 
ceived such an education as the common 
schools afforded. Heremained at home with 
his parents until he was nineteen years of 
ave, when he embarked on his career in life 
as a farmer, npou a forty-acre farm, and has 
continued to add to it until now he is the 
owner of 120 acres, 110 of which are under a 
high state of cultivation. On April 19, 1855, 
in Effingham County, he married Edith Nea- 
vill. who died January 15, 1858. In 1860, 
August 23, he married Miss Catharine Ster- 
ritt, a native of Scotland; was brought to 
America by her parents in 1551. She is the 


mother of eight children, of whom six are | 


now living viz., William R., Margaret E,. 
Anna M., Ida A.. Allen B., Robert F. An 
active member of the order of A, F. & A. 
M., at Altamont Lodge, 530. 
Democrat. 

MICHAEL E. HOGAN, morehant, Alta- 
mont. 
and who ranks in the list of self-made men 
of the county, is Michael E. Hogan, who is 
the senior member of the firm of M. E. Ho- 
gan & Bros., of this town, also of Hogan & 
Clark, of Hiffingham. He was born August 
14, 1549, in Albany, N. Y., the eldest son of 
Christopher Hogan and Ellen King, both 


In polities, a 


Among the successful business men, 
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State in 1845, coming with Smith O’Brien 
and John Mitchell. Christopher Hogan was 
a large stone contractor, and did a large bus- 
iness. Subject came West with his parents 
in 1859, locating same year in Fayette. Ta- 
ther died in Fayette Couuty September 16, 
about 1868. His wife survived him several 
months. Subject is the eldestof eight liv- 
ing children. Subject remained with par- 
ents until about the year 1573, January; he 
engaged in business with Sumner Clark at 
Ramsey, nnder the firm name of M. E, Ho- 
gan & Co., which lasted until the spring of 
1876, at which time he eame to this place, 
where he started on his own aeconnt in gen- 
eral store, keeping general line of goods, and 
since continued and been successful. In 
connection with his business, he has been 
engaged in the contracting business, doing a 
large and very successful business, being the 
largest dealer in that line in this part of the 


State, having handled, in the last year, abont 


350,000 ties, of about $110,000 business. 
August 25, 1873, he married Luey Dial, born 
in Fayette County, daughter of Lewis Dial 
and Rachel Ream. Has fonr elildren—Ella, 
Mabel, Eugenia, Thomas E. Member of 
Catholic Church. 

WILLIAM N. HOLLIS, farmer, P. O. Al- 
tamont, was born in Sussex County, Del., 
January 1, 1832, to Noah and Catherine 
(Hardesty) Hollis, whose history appears in 
the sketch of Thomas Hollis, West Town- 
ship. Willham was the youngest child of 
his parents, raised on a farm and educated 
from the common schools of Ross County, 
Ohio, where he was brought by his parents 
when two years old. He remained with his 
parents until he was twenly-one years of age, 
wheu he embarked on his career in life as a 
farmer, with one horse, upon a rented farm 


| for two years, when he bonght fifty aeres in 
natives of Ireland, who eame to New York ! Ross County, and continued on there, farm- 
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ing notil the winter of 1870, when he came 
to [Minois and located in Etfingham Connty, 
He then bowzht forty 
acres, and has sinee added forty to it, now 


on his present farm. 


having eighty acres, under a high state of 
cultivation. January 27, 1853, in Ross Coun- 
ty, he married Miss Agnes Thompson, who 
was born in Virginia and died in 1869. 
was the mother of ci¢ht children, seven of 
whom viz. Noah F.. Fran- 
ces Jane, Mary C. (dead), Rebeeea E., imma 
C.. Ida ML, Martha A.. Olla A. In Septem- 
ber, [S7), in Vinton County, Ohio, he mar- 
rial Sarah Ross, a native of Athens County, 
Ohio, born in 1837. Self and wife are mem- 
bers of M. HK. Church. 
publican. 


are living. 


Politically, is a Re- 


She - 


He entered the lato rebellion in | 


May, [S64, and was mustered out August of | 


the same year. He serve! in One Hundred 
and Forty-ninth Ohio, under command Ken- 
ley’s brigale. Was guarding a wagon train 
that was attacked. 

ARTHUR HOWER, merchant, Altamont, 
has been identified with the business inter. 
ests of this town sineo September, 1876, and 
of the State sinve 1862. The history of this 
gentleman in brief is as follows: 


He was | 


born in St. Joseph Connty, Mich., Decem- | 


ber 18. 1S47, being the eldest son of Nicho- 
las Hower, a native of Pennsylvania, and re- 
moved to Michigan when a young man, where 
he afterward married Sophia M. Bristol, who 
was born in New York, daughter of Capt. 
Seaman Bristol, who ran onthe lakes. 


Sub- | in October, 1876, and for about fivo years 
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Aydelott, firm name being Hower & Ayde 
Intt. Irifteen months after, he associated 
with Mr. Davis, who purchased the interest 
of the former partner. This association 
lasted about one year, when he purchased his 
partner's interest, and has since run the same 
on his own account, and has been doing a 
suceessfnl business. He keeps a general 
store, nd also deals in railroad ties and hard 
lumber; also has a half-interest in the man- 
nfacturing tirm of Spence Bros. & Co., man- 
nfacturers of babies’ and children’s wagons, 
at this place. February 9, 1872, he formed 
a matrimonial alliance with Harriet Davis, a 
native of Morrow County, Ohio, daughter of 
John Davis. He has ono child, Jessie. Is 
a member of the Ancient. Free and Accepted 
Masons, and of the Independent Order of Odd 
Fellows of this place. 

PRESTON K. JOHNSON, attorney and 
Postmaster, Altamont, son of Dr, John B. 
and Martha (Davidson) Johnson, was born in 
Montgomery County, Ind., March 1, 1S5-f. 
At the age of eleven years, lie removed with 
his parents to Marion County, Ill. He was 
raised on a farm, and was ecdueated in the 
public schools, and began teaching at the 
age of eighteen years, and tanght for three 
years in Marion and Fayotte Connties, Ill. 
Tn 1875, he came to Altamont and began the 


. study of law with Hale Johnson, his brothe, 


then in practice, here, and. after studying one 


| year, was appointed Postinaster at Altamont 


ject was left fathorloss in 1S5 ft. and remained | 


with his mother until 1868, when he en- 
gaged in the grocery business at Kinmundy, 
Marion County, this State, continuing one 
year, whon he sold out his interest and en- 
gaged in handling produce, fruits, etc., con- 
tinuing in this business until September, 
1876, when he came to Altamont and engaged 
in merchandising in copartnership with J. P. 


abandoned law stndies, engrossed with the 
duties of the office. Ho resumed law studies 
in the fall of 1880, and was admitted to the 
bar in May, 1882. by the Supreme Court, at 
Springfield, in a elass of thirty-seven per- 
sons, and has since practiced law in eonnec- 
tion with the duties of Postmaster. His fa- 
ther was born in Kentucky, and meved to 
Ohio when about ten years of age, and went 
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to Montgomery Connty, Ind., when a young 
man, where he married. He studied medi- 
cine in Asbury University, Indiana, He 
raised a company for the Seventy-second In- 
diana Volunteer Infantry, and became Assist. 
ant Surgeon, and served one year. He came 
to Marion County, UL, in 1865, and settled 
near Kinmundy, where he farmed and prac- 
ticed medicine, and represented Marion and 
Fayette Counties in the Twenty-ninth Gen. 
eral Assembly of the Dlinois Legislature, and 
is now living at Judsonia, Ark. Has five 
sons and three daughters living. Our sub- 
ject marriet Miss Belle Chance, near Kin- 
mundy, Ill., October 20, 1882. 

WILLIAM KIRCHOFF, farmer, P. O. 
Altamont, was born in Prussia, Germany, 
July 27, 1833, a son of Charles Kirchoff. 
William was raised in Germany, on a farm, 
and educated in the Lutheran schools. 
1856, he came to America, by sailing vessel. 
from Hamburg, landing in New York, where 
he remained two years, where he engaged as 
a farm laborer. In 1558, he came to Illinois 
and settled in Effingham County, and worked 
the farm of Joseph Yates for four years. 
He bought his first land in 1858, and re- 
moved to his farm in 1562. Here he has 
since remained, engaged in agricultural pur- 


suits, and is now the owner of 135 acres of | 


land, 120 of which are under a high state of 
cultivation. In Germany, in 1856, he mar- 
ried Mena Krainbrigs, a native of Prussia, 
Germany, born March 29, 1831. They have 
two children—Frank and Mena. Subject and 
family are members of the Lutheran Chureh. 
In polities, is Independent. 

WILLIAM C, KLITZING, merchant, Al- 
tamont, was born in Prussia, in the village 
of Neuendorf, Germany, August 29, 1845, 


At the age of eleven years, he came with his 


parents to the United States, and located at 
Chicago in 1857. He remained in Chicago 


i 


In | 


until 1S74, and there learned the carpenter’s 
trade, and the manufacture of sash, doors and 
blinds. He came to Biue Point in 1874, and 
in 1875 he became a member of the firm of 
D. Boyer & Co., in general merchandising, 
from March, 1575, to December, 1876, when 
Mr. Boyer sold his interest to H. Munzel, 
and the firm has since been Klitzing & Mun- 
zel. They oecupied a site adjoining Boyer 
House until August, 18S1, when they moved 
into their present room, which was erected 
the same year by them. The main building 
is a two-story brick, 2x75, with wareroom 
in rear of twenty feet length. It is the larg- 
est business room in the town, and is stocked 
with a large and well-selected stock of gen- 
eral merchandise. Besides the partners, two 
salesmen are employed. Subject was mar 
ried. in 1575, to Louisa Sommerkamp, of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, and has two children— 


| Martha and Edward. Our subject's father, 


‘in Prussia and one in Chicago. 


John Klitzing, Sr., was born in 1812, a na- 
tive of Prussia, and was a tavern-keeper in 
the village of Neuendorf, where he married 
Maria Oldenburg, and six children were born 
He came to 
Effingham County in 1862, and has since 
farmed near Blue Point, Moccasin Township. 
He and family were raised in the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church. 

HENRY KROGMANN, saloon. Altamont, 
is a native of Germany, born January 25, 
1846, in Amt Darma, son of Frank Krogmann 
and Maria Agal Loot. Henry emigrated to 
America, arriving September 10, 1867, and 
for several years worked for John I’. Wasche- 
fort, of Teutopolis, remaining with him 
nearly six years; afterward was four years in 
the employ of Mr. Holengstein; subsequently, 
was in the employ of other parties until No- 
vember, [$76, when he came to this place 
and engaged in the hotel business, continu- 
ing in this line until June, 1879, when he 
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engaged in the saloon business, and has since 
continued, doing a good business, having a 
liberal share of the patronage of those who 
love choice Jiquors, wines, beer and cigars, 
of which he keeps a constant supply always 


on hand; also a table for the accommodation | 


of the lovers of pool, November 20, 1576, he 
married Elizabeth Hannar, a native of In- 
diana, who has borne him one child, Hattie. 
Democratic from the time he cast his first 
vote, : 

ROBERT LEITZELL, farmer, P. O. Al- 
tamont, is a native of Ceuter County, Penn., 
born July 18, 1561, to George W. and Matil- 
da (Strunk) Leitzell. His father was born 
in Union Connty, Penn., in 1$29, 
raised on a farm, and educated in the com- 
mon schools, He was married in 1850, in 
Union County. In 1866, he came with his 
family to Effingham County, Tl}., and located 
on his present farm, containing 220 acres. 
He is a well-to-do farmer, and bears a name 
and reputation that is beyond reproach. The 
mother of cm subject was born in Mifilin 
County, Penn., March 11, 1880. She is the 
mother of eleven children, of whom Robert 
is the fifth child. 
county by his parents when but five years of 


He was 


He was brought to this 


Was educated in the common schools 
of Effingham County. At twenty years of 
age, he left his home, took a trip in the West, 
through Iowa, and there worked for about 
five months with his brother on a farm. e 
then went to St. Louis, and then to St. 
Charles County, Mo., where he ran a thresh- 
ing machine during the fall of 1881. He 
then went to Chicago and ran a street car on 


age. 


_ Austin O., Frank, Elsie. 
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young man; takes great interest in tomper- 
ance. Politically, a Republican. 

PETER MANHIMER, farmer, P. O. Al- 
tamont, was born in Allen County Penn., 
Jannary 16, 1525, to Samuel and Elizabeth 
(Poorman) Mashimer. He was born in Ger- 
many in 1801; emigrated to Pennsylvania in 
about 1825, and then to Stark County, Ohio. 
in about 1827, and is now living in Ashland 
County. He is now living with son upon his 
farm. He has retired. He was a farmer. 
The mother of our subject was born in Penn- 
sylvania in 1801, and died in Stark County, 
Ohio, in 1847. She was the mother of six 
children, of whom subject is second child. 
He remained at home nntil be was twenty- 
two. He attended the common school. 
When he left home, he removed to Indiana 
and bought 120 aeres, and farmed seven 
years, and then came to Effingham County 
and settled on his present farm. He there 
bought 100 acres. He is now owner of 120 
acres. Member of Methodist Church. Po- 
litically, a Democrat. He had eight children; 
six living —Pearl B., Ida L., Emma A., 
In 1847, he mar- 
ried Elizabeth Bishop, who died in 1552. 
In 1855, he married Josephine Owens. who 
died in 1875. 

G. P. MAGERS, farmer, P. O. Altamont, 
was born in Knox Connty, Ohio, February 
10, 1824, to William N. and Jane (Porter) 


Magers. His father was born in Frederick 


County, Md., January 6, 1796, where he was 


the North Side, on State street, and contin- : 


ued the same until June, 1882. when he went 
to Jersey County, Ill, and ran a steam 
thresher until November, when he returned 
home, where he expects to remain and man- 
age his father’s farm. He is an enterprising 


raised, educated and married. He removed 
with his family to Ohio and settled in Knox 
County in 1520, and removed to Noble Coun- 
ty, Ind, in 1854, where he died in 185d. 
He was a farmer, and a soldier in the war of 
{812. The mother of our subject was born 
in Alleghany County, Md., in 1799, and died 
in Knox County, Ohio, in [S26. She was the 
mother of five children, of whom our subject 
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was the fourth child. 
cated in Knox County. receiving such an 
edneation as the subscription schools afford- 
ed. His mother died when Le was two years 
of age. His early life was spent at home, 
assisting in tilling the soil of his father’s 
farm, At about twenty-one years of age, he 
left his home and embarked on his career in 
life as a shoe-maker in Maryland, where he 
After fowr years, he 
returned to Ohio and began farming in his 


He was raised and edn- 


went on leaving home. 


native county. 
the spring of 1854, and located in De Kalb 
County, where he remained until 1861, when 
he removed to Allen County and remained 
there unti] 1872, when he eame to Effingham 
County and located in Mound Township, 
west of the Mound, and there bought 140 
acres. In 1876, he bought his present farm 
of 100 acres, which he has improved, In 
Marylaud, in 1847, he married Miss Julia 
Ann O’Brian, who has borne him twelve chil- 
dren, of whom nine are living, viz., John B., 
William R., Emma C., Samuel D., Frances 
D., Luey A., Theodore M., Mary A., Anna 
B. Subject and wife are members of the 
Catholie Church. In polities, is a Demoerat. 

JAMES S. McCOY, farmer. P. O. Alta- 
mont, was born in Effingham County. Il. 
October 31, 1557, to Elisha and Caroline 
(Ashing) McCoy. His father was born in 
Greene County, Ohio, June 9, 1807. He 
was raised on a farm and educated in the 
common schools, At twenty-one years of 
age, he left home and embarked on his ear- 
eer in life asa farmer in Fayette Connty, 
Ohio. In 1834. removed to Allen County, 
Ohio, where he remained until 1859, when 
he cume to Illinois and located in Effingham 
County on his present farm. Here he has 
since remained. He has been twice married. 
In Madison County, Ohio, Mareh 10, 1836, 
he married Miss Elizabeth Stuthard, who 


He removed to Indiana in | 


died August S, 1345. She was the mother 
of four children, of whom one is now living. 
viz., Bromwell. In 1816, March 17, he mar- 
ried a second time, Miss Caroline Ashinyv, a 
native of Champaign County, Ohio. She is 
the mother of eight children, of whom seven 
are now living, viz., Sarah, Margaret, Alice, 
James, Samuel, Anna and Nancy. Myr. Eli- 
sha McCoy has been a member of the Meth- 
odist Church for about twenty-three years. 
Politically, he is a Republican. James was 
educated in the common schools of Effing- 
ham County, and has never left his home. 
He has, however, been renting a portion of 
his father’s farm for fouryears. Politieally, 
he is a Republican, and cast his first vole for 
J. A. Garfield. 

G. H. MILLEVILGE, agricultural imple- 
ments, Altamont. 
ricultural implements of this county is Mr. 
Milleville, who was born in Germany, 
village of Bergholtz, on November 16, 
1848, the third son of eight children by 
his father, Philip Milleville, and Augusta 
Sehultz. Gustavus Henry came to America 
with his parents in 1847, July 4, arriving in 
Buffalo, N. Y. The family settled in the 
township of Wheatfield, Bergholtz Village. 
Father was a blacksmith. and followed his 
trade here. The family came here to this 
eounty in 1866. Gustavus H. came in Feb- 
ruary:; parents came in April following, and 
settled in Mound Township, and has since 
remained. G. H. worked on the farm from 
the time of his coming here until 1870. In 
February, same year, he engaged in the mer- 
cantile business half a mile south of Alita- 
mont. He bought the interests of his broth- 
er and William [Krull, and his sister’s inter- 
est, who had been running said store, in con- 
nection with his sister, Mrs. Krull, which 
partnership lasted until May of 1871, when 
he bought his sister’s interest, and then took 


Among the dealers in ag- 
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in Charles Kellim; firm was Milleville &°* 
Kellim. This lasted nntil July 15, same 
year, when they took in George Hilleman; 
firm was WKellim & Co. Eighteen months 
later, when Mr. Hilleman dropped but, the 

business was then continued by those re- 

maining until about one year after, when 
Kellim retired, and Mr. Milleville continned 
the business alone until September, 1876, 

when he sold out to George Hilleman and en- 

gaged in the agricultural and farm imple- 
ment business. He has done a thriving busi- 
ness; handles WeCormick’s harvesters, and 
Furst & Bradlev’s plows; also general line of 

farming implements. He moved to Altamont 

August 20, 1S70. and moved up a house he had, 
and this was the first house in Altamont. He 
was appointed Postmaster at Mountville, half 

amile southof Altamont, where he was doing 
business. First commission was dated the 
3lst of Mareh, 1570. Continued here as 
Postmaster until August 19, same year, when 

he got the name of the office changed to Alta- 

mont. aud was re-commissioned, the Sth of 

December, 187), and continued as Postmas- 

ter abbut two years. When the administra- 

tion changed, was suceceded by John C. Rus- 

sell. Was married, November 24, 1870, to 

Jonanna Wendt, born in New York in 1550, 

daughter of IFreloric Wendt and Mena 

Sehultz. Has four children—William, Car- 

oline, Cordelia and John. Members of Lu- 

theran Church. Democratic from the first 
yote for Lincoln. January 25, 1864, he en. 

listed in the Second New York Mounted 

Rifles, Company I, and served until August 

10, 1865. Served in fourteen engagements. 

Regiment was 1,200 strong at first; came out 
460. Some of the most prominent battles, 

Was in all the battles in frontof Petersburg, 

hardest one was July 31, 1864. June 14, 

same year, was struck with shell and now 
carries the sear on his leg. 


HERMAN MUNZEQ, merchant, Altamont, 
son of Christopher and Sophia (Buebholz) 
Munzel, was born in the village of Rosenthal, 
Hanover, Germany, May 14, 1843. He 
learned the trade of barber in his native 
town, and worked at it until the age of 
twenty-one years. He came to the United 
States in 1865, and stopped near Hillsboro, 
Montgomery Co., Ill, where he worked on 
a farm for six months, and then went to St. 
Louis, where he followed his trade, and also 
at Lebanon, Mo. At Pierce City he opened a 


"restaurant, and came to St. Elmo, HL, in 1870, 


‘ Ohio River, December 


where he also followed mereantile pursuits, 
and, in 1872, cameto Altamont, Il]., where he 
followed the same business uutil 1875, when 
he bought a farmin Fayette County, Ill, and 
operated it one year, and, in December, 1876, 
he bought a half-interest in a stock of mer- 
ehandise, and formed the present partnership 
of Nlitzing & Munzel. and has sinee conduet- 
ed asuccessful business in general storo. He 
was married, in 1572, to Miss Augusta Rade- 
loff, of this county, and has three children 
living—Lydia, Edward, Agnes. He came to 
this county with small capital, and has made 


all by his own labor and management. 


D. P. NEEDHAM, farmer, P. O. Alta- 
mont, was born in Clark County, Ind., on the 
22, 1830, to Daniel P. 
and Julia Ann (Kineaid) Needham. His fa- 
ther was born ia Bradford Couuty, Penn.. in 
1804, He was a carpenter and farmer. He 
emigrated to Coles County, Dl., in 1831; was 
among the first settlers of that county, and 
settled on the headof Muddy Point, and sub- 
sequently at Charleston, Jewett, and Spring 
Point Township, where he lived for forty 


years, and died in February, 1875. His par- 


' ents were of English descent, and natives of 


Pennsylvania. The mother of our subject 
was born in Erie County, Penn., in 1805, 
and died in Cumberland County in October, 
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186, They were the parents of nine chil- 
dren, of whom onr subject was the second 
ehild. He was raised on a farm in Cumber- 
land County, Ill., and educated from the 
common schools of that county. He re- 
mained with his parents until he was twenty- 
four years of age. At twenty-one he em- 
barked on his career in lite at the carpenter's 
trade, with his parents. At twenty-four, he 
began farming in Effingham County. He 
made his settlement in 1855 or 1556, St. 
Francis Township, where he remained until 
1872. with the exception of two years he 
spent in Effingham, working at the carpen- 
ter’s trade. He bought his present farm in 
the winter of 1S71, and remvuved to the same 
the following spring, and, the same year, 
erected a brick residence. He is now the 
owner of 200 acres of good land in the 
connty. In 1855, January 23, in Indiana, 
he married Miss Mary M. Westbrook, a 
native of Ohio, born October 24,1832. She 
is the mother of five children, fonr of whom 
are living, viz.: John W., who died in in- 
fancy: William C., James, Ada J., Charles 
N. Was Snpervisor for one term; School 
Trustee; is now holding it this eight years. 
Dimitted member of the order of A., F. & A. 
M., at Hifingham, 149. Politically his sym- 
pathies are with the Democratic party, 
strong, and cast his first vote for Franklin 
Pierce. 

ALFRED NEWMAN, Sn., farmer, P. O. 
Altamont, was born in North Carolina June 
4, 1812, to Jesse and Luany (Watkins) New- 
man. His father was born in Stokes Coun- 
ty. N. C., in 1770, where he was raised on a 
farm, educated and married. In 1818, he 
emigrated with his family to Virginia, and 
located on the Blue Lidge Mountains, in 
Grayson County. Here he remained five years, 
and, in 1823, moved to McMinn County, Tenn. 
In 1835, while en route to Missouri with his 


son-in-law to look at the country, he was tak- 
en with a fever, and died in Warsaw, Mo. 
after ashort sickness. He was a sonof John 
Newman, a native of North Carolina, of Irish 
descent. He was a soldier in the Revolu- 
tionary war. His pareuts were natives of 
freland. The mother of our subject was 
born in North Carolina in 1767, and died in 
1833. She was of Irish descent. They were the 
parents of twelve children, of whom Alfred. 
onr subject, was the youngest child. She was 
first married to John George, who lived only 
threa years. Alfred was raised on a farm. 
and received such an education as the snb? 
scription and common schools of his day af- 


‘forded, all received from the log school- 


He remained at home until he was 
thirty-one years of age, when he embarked 
on his career in life as a farmer, at which he 
has since continued. In 1836, he came to 
Illinois and located in West Township, 
Effingham County. His mother, brother, 
sisters and niece came with him. They came 


houses. 


by wagons, driving through from Tennessee, 
taking twenty-seven days to make the jonr- 
ney, and camped ont at night. When he 
first came to the county, the Indians used to 
come in a tribe to hunt, and tho families 
used to fear them. During his life, Mr. 
Newman has accumulated {00 acres of land, 
and is now the owner of 140,°at the old 
homestead. In July, 1844, in Effingham 
Connty, he married Ellen Drysdale, a native 
of Switzerland County, Ind., born May 14, 
1826. They were the parents of ten chil- 
dren, viz: Jesse; Charity, wife of R. C. 
Martin; Jane, wife of Edward Grace; Mar- 
garet. widow of Thomas Howe: William; Al 
fred A.; Mary, wife of James Robinson; 
James D., Thomas J., Allen and Ella. Mr. 
Newman has twelve grandchildreu living. 
Mr. Newman is a Democrat; never sought 
political promotion, nor clamored for office, 
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believing it to be more consistent with his 
views to stay at home and ‘give his time and 
attention to his farm and family. 
WILLIAM OLIVER, farmer, P. O. Alta- 
mont, was born in Lebanon County. Penn., 
March 27, 1831, to Matthew Nelson and 
Mary Sarah (Emrich) Oliver. His father was 
bern in England; was brought to America by 
his parents when he was a baby: his mother 
died when he was two years old. and his 
father when he was seven years. He was 
raised an orphan in Lancaster County, Penn. 
He was born in 1800, and died in Pennsylva- 
nia in 1867; was a distiller and farmer. He 
was ason of James Oliver, a soldier of the 
Revolutionary war. The mother of our sub- 
ject was born in Pennsylvania, in Lebanon 
County, in 1807, and is now residing in 
Effingham County with her danghiter, Mrs. 
Bowers. She is the mother of eleven children, 
William, our subject, being the fifth child. He 
was educated in the common schools of Penn- 
sylvania, was raised on a farm and spent his 
arly life in assisting in tilling the soil of his 
father’s farm. Before he arrived at his majort- 
ty, learned the trade of a mason of his brothers. 
At twenty-two years of age, he left home and 
embarked on his own career in life, and 
worked at his trade for about eight years. 
In 1861, he commenced farming in Center 
County, Penn., but was drafted in 1863, and 
served in the last rebellion to the close of 
the war, One Hundred and Forty-ninth Buck 
Tails. At the close of the war, he returned 
to Center County, and again took upon him- 
self the duties of a farm life, until 1567, 
when he with his family removed to Illinois 
and settled on his present farm the same 
year. He is the owner of eighty acres of 
good land. In 1554, in Pennsylvania, he 
married Miss Sarah Rishel, a native of Penn- 
sylvania, born April 7, 1834. They are the 
parents of seven children, of whom three are 
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now living, viz., Adam H., Sadie E., William 
K. He and wife are members of the Meth- 
odist Church. Heisa Republican. Since he 
came to the county, he has at times, when he 
could leave his farm work, been engaged in 
building the brick houses at Altamont. His 
daughter Louisa Rebecca was passing by the 
now beautifnl cemetery at Altamont. in con- 
pany with several of her companions, and in 
the conversation wondered who would be 
the first one buried there, and in two 
weeks it fell to her to give up hor earthly 
home and rest in the same ground that was 
laid out for the cemetery. 

J. M. D. ORRELA, railroad agent, Alta 
mont, is the eflicient agent of the St. Louis, 
Vandalia, Terre Hante and Ohio & Mississippi 
Railroads of this place, who has had charge 
of the offices since August 1, 1877, and has 
engaged in railroading since thirteen years 
of age. He was born January 24, 1847, in 
Mooresville, Morgan Co., Ind., the eldest son 
of Mareus L. Orrell, a native of Guilford 
County, N.C.,son of Daniel B. Orrell, who died 
in 1569, having attained to the remarkable age 
of one hundred and three years, lacking two 
months and three days. The father of our sub- 
ject removed to Morgan County, Ind., when a 
young man, and there engaged in milling, 
and there married Lucinda, danghter of Peter 
Spoon, also a North Carolinian, who came to 
Mooresville, Ind., the’ same time with the Or- 
rell family. She dicd in December, 1876, 
aged fifty three years, having borne seven 
children, whose names are Mary E., Jasper 
M. D., Adolphus L., Laura, Elen, Lillie and 
Cory C. In 15855, Marcus L. removed to 
Quiney, Ind., where he yet resides. Mary 
E., the eldest child, is the wife of George 
Tyler, and resides in thistown. Laura lives 
in Quiney, Ind., wife of John Asher. Ella 
is the wife of Wiley P. Jones, of Highland, 
this State. Lillie resides in New Providence, 
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Ind, wife of David McGill. Adolphus is 
railroad agent at Quincy, Ind., on the New 
Albany road. 
reer as a railroader at the age of thirteen, 


Jasper M. D., began his ca- 


when he began the art of telegraphy, making 
his first commencement in eharge of an office 
at Bedford, Ind.. and since that time has 
been loeated at various points; was three 
years agent and operator on the Ohio & Mis- 
sissippi Railroad, and for some time was gen- 
eral operator on the Union Pacific Railroad, 
and since 1874, has been in the employ of 
the Ohio & Mississippi Railroad Company, 
and sinee August, 1577, in charge of the oilice 
at this place, on the St. Louis, Vandalia & 
Terre Haute Railroad, having now both offices 
in charge. August 1, 1569, he married Mary 
H.. born in Mount Zion, Ind., daughter of 
William Gwin and Rebecca Mouser, the for- 
mer of Virginia, the latier of Kentucky. 
Mr. Orrell has a small farin lying adjacent to 
the town where he resides. He has two chil- 
dren-—Lora Elvira and Ida E. Politically, 
he is a Republican. 

GRORGE ORTMANN, wagon-maker, Al- 
tamont. Of the self-made 
Effingham County is George Ortmann, who 


mechanics in 


since been identified with the business inter- 
He was born April 24, 
1852, in Amt Cloppeubure Prussia, son of 
Wilhelm and Kate (Heien) Ortmann, to whom 
were born four children, two sons aud two 
danghters. At the age of eighteen, George 
emigrated to this State, coming to Clinton 
County, where he attended English schools 
for awhile, afterward completed the wagon- 


ests of this plaee. 


maker’s trade, which he continued some time 
as a journeyman workman, up to the time of 
his coming to this plaee, in February, 1576, 
when he set up in business on his own ac- 
count, continuing in this manner until his 
association with Martin Heinmann, in March, 


1880, when the business is earried on as Ort 

mann In connection with 
their large wagon and paint shop, they carry 
on blacksmithing at the same time, and are 
turning out first-elass work. and having all 
the work they can do. October 20, 1876. he 


& Heinmann. 


‘married Kate Kolker, a native of the county; 


she has borne him three children —Frankie, 
Eddie and Clara. Demoeratic, and a member 
of the Catholie Church, 

ORLANDO POORMAN, farmer, P. O. Al- 
tamont, was born in Stark County, Ohio, 


' July 20, 1887, to Peter and Maria (Werner) 


lObia, 


came to this town in February, 1876, and has | 


Poorman. His early life was spent in re- 
ceiving such an education as the common 
schools of Obio afforded, and assisting in 
tilling the soil of his father’s farm. He has 
always remained with his parents, and came 
with them to Effiagham County in 1861, and 
settled on the same farm where our subject 
is now living. When he firsteame he bought 
365 acres of land, and is now the owner of 
the same. The father of our subject makes 
his home with our subject, but is now visiting 
with his daughter, in Shelby County. In 
Effingham County, in 1882, he married Miss 
Caroline Hott, a native of Fairfield County, 
She is a daughter of Philip Hott. 
now residing in Fayette County; he isa farm- 
er. Mr. and Mrs. Poorman have only one 
child. viz., Iva Lorrin, born August 31. 1577. 
Subject and wife are members of the Reform 
Church. Politically, his sympathy is with 
the Democratic party. 

GHORGEH W. POORMAN, farmer, P. O. 
Altamont, was born in Stark County. Ohio, 
September 30, 1538, to Peter and Maria 
(Werner) Poorman. He was born in Franklin 
County, Peun., near Chambersburg, February 


| 27, 1800; he was raised in Pennsylvania, and 


came to Stark County, Ohio, in 1827, where 
he remained until 1861, when he came to 
Effingham County, IIL, and settled near Blue 
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Mound. He is now living in Shelby County 
with his daughter. Ho is now retired; was 
a farmer. The mother of our subject was 
born in 1SL4, in Franklin County, Penn.; she 
died in August, 1850. They were the parents 
of nine children, seven of whom were raised. 
Subject is the second child. 
was spent in receiving a common-school edu- 
cation in Stark Co., Ohio, and Heidelberg Col- 
lege, Tiffin, one session. He remained with his 
parents until he was twenty-nine years of age, 
and previous to that taught school in Stark 
County, and twelve vears in Effingham and 
Fayette. He taught the first school in Alta- 
In 1873. he gave up teaching, and be- 


His early life 


mont. 
gan farming. which he has continued since. 
His farm is located one-fourth mile from Alta- 
mont. In 1873, in Fayetie County, he mar- 
ried Eliza J. Watson, a daughter of Alfred 
and Christiana Watson. They have five 
children, viz., Luey, Mary, Clara M., Alfred 
P.. Charles W. He was second Township 
Clerk and served three years; was Collector 
one year. He was an active member of the 
A. O JU. W., at Altamont, Blue Mound 
Lodge (Financier of it). Himself and family 
are members of tho Reformed Chureh of the 
United States. In politics, his sympathy is 
with the Democratic party; also his father. 
He came to Effingham County in 1557, and 
located near his present residence. 

JOSEPH F. QUATMAN, merchant, Alta- 
mont, son of Joseph and Mary Anu (Otten) 
Quatman, was born in Teutopolis Township, 
tiwo miles north of Teutopolis, Ill., April 8, 
\Sal. He was educated in the public schools 
and St. Joseph’s College, and was raised on 
a farm until the age of sixteen or seventeen, 
when ho entered upon an apprenticeship at 
shoemaking, and served two years with B, Ho- 
debecker, of Effingham, and afterward worked 
as a4 jowneyman at different points in the 


Micst, and, in 1873, when he eettled at Alta. ' 


mont, Ill, and was the second shoe-maker 
that located here. He started his first shop 
in the north “Y¥” of Railroad street, and 
moved to Railroad street two months later. 
He has been located on Railroad street ever 
since, except about one year on Main street. 
He employs from one to two journeymen, and 
carries a full stock of boots and shoes, doing, 


also, a large custom trade. He was married, 
in October, 1574, to Miss Anna Hays, of Mat- 
toon, Il., and has five children living. His 
father, Joseph Quatman. was born in lssen, 
Oldenburg, Germany, May 10, 1810. He was 
the schoolmate of the late John I. Wasche- 
fort in Germany. He came to Cincinnati, 
Ohio, in 1836, and worked at different points 
in Ohio, at various callings, until JS46, when 
he came to this county, and bought land in 
Teutopolis Township. where he still lives, 
He had three sons and 
two daughters, of whom two sons and one 


engaged in farming. 


daughter are living—Frederick Quatman, of 
Teutopolis; Mary, wife of August Schultz, 
St. Francis Township, and subject. The 
father and mother were married in Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

MICHAEL REIS. grocer, Altamont. Of 
the several grocers in the town of Altamont 


that supply the people with tho necessaries 
of lie in his line, is My. Reis, who, though 
having a small store, yet there are none that 
are bringing in the possessor more satisfac- 
tory returns for the amount invested than the 
store of the above-mentioned gentleman. His 
stock of goods, consisting of groceries, queens, 
stone and wooden ware, tobaecos, pipes and 
cigras, etc., are all well selected and sold at 
prices inviting competition. He was born 
June 2, 1837, in the Province of Starken- 
burg, Prussia, eldest son of Bartholomew 
Reis and Anna Heritling. 
| ica in 1553, arriving in New York February 
8, in company with his parents, and removed 


He came to Amer- 
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with them ty Portage County, Ohio, and after 
a brief sojourn, they located two years in 
Tuscarawas Connty; afterward removed to 
St. Louis, living one year, finally locating in 
St. Clair County, where he followed the coop- 
er’s trade, which he began learning at the 
age of nineteen, first, in St, Louis, complet- 
ing the same after his removal to St. Clair. 
February 29, 1870, he married Gertrude 
Summerfield, a native of the Provinee of Po- 
sen, in Prussia, who has borne him one child 
—Frank Member of the Catholie Church. 

J. A. REYNOLDS, express agent, Alta 
mout. The obliging agent of the American 
Express Company of Altamont was born Jan- 
uary 8, 1854, in Fayette County, this State, 
son of Joseph Reynolds, a native of Knox 
County, Ohio. His mother’s maiden name 
was Cynthia Ray. Subject was raised upon 
a farm and when a young man began clerk- 
ing in a store for Samuel Rhode, of Browns- 
town, and continued with him unti] Novem- 
ber 1, 1876, when he took charge of the rail- 
road office and express business and ran the 
same for four years. In 15580, he came to 
this place, and has since had charge of Amer- 
De- 
ecember 23, 1876, she was married to Carrie 
Pearce, who was born in Attica, Ind., daugh. 
ter of John Pierce. She died August 24, 
1878, having borne him two children—Pearl 
and Blanche. His last marriage was May 5, 
1881, to Laura V., daughter of Ambrose 
Besse. She has borne one child—Mabel. 
He is a member of the Christian Church and 
of the Legion of Honor. 

JOHN RHODES, grain dealer, Altamont. 
Among the business men of this town is Mr. 
Rhodes, who isa native of this State; he was 
bern in Fayette County March 9, 1$43, the 
youngest son and child of Joseph and Mar- 
garet Rhodes, both natives of Fayette County, 
Ponn., and settled in Perry County, Ohio, re- 


ican Express Company’s business here. 
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maining there several years; about the yeur 
1840, removed to Greene County, Illinois, and 
removed to Fayette County, where he settled 
and has since remained. To them were born 
nine children, of whom two sons and daugh- 
ters are living. John remained at home on 
the farm until twenty-eight yoars of age, 
when he engaged in farming on his own ac- 
count, continuing here until the fall of 1872, 
when he came to Altamont and engaged in 
the livery business with his brother Jacob, 
under the firm name of Rhodes Bros.; this 
continued about four years, when he engaged 
in the saloon business, which he still runs. 
Since March, 1882, he has heen associated 
with Samuel Cooper in the grain and stock 
business. He was married, October 1, 187], 
to Samantha White, daughter of J. M. White 
and Desdemona Shell. ,Hehas two children 
—John and James E. He is a member of 
the American Legion of Honor, No. 160. 
SYLVESTER STUART RICE, physician, 
Altamont, whose portrait appears in this 
work, was born in Trumbull County, Ohio, 
Jnly +, 1834, son of Jonathan Stuart and 
Martha (Mathews) Rice, he born in Doyles- 
town, Bucks Co., Penn., September 20, 1808, 
and died January 20, 1852; she born uear 
Gunpowder, Md., June 10, 1510, and died 
September 30, 1867. The parents were 
farmers, and moved to Trumbull County, 
Ohio, in May, 1834. They were married Au- 
gust 28, 1833, and were the parents of seven 
children, three of whom are living—Mary J., 
Marian L. (Rice) Smith, and our subject. 
The latter received his early education in the 
public schools, and afterward studied at Sa- 
lem and Mt. Union, Ohio. He attended med- 
ical lectures in Cineinnati, Ohio, in 1855 and 
1856, and afterward took a post-graduate 
course in the Missouri Medical College in 
1882, He taught school in Burkesville, Ky., 
from the fall of 1852 to the spring of 1854; 
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in North Vernon, Ind., in the winter of 1854 
—55, and commenced the study of medicine 
with Dr. J. W. Parrish, of that place in 1Sd-+. 
He was married, May 24, 1874, in Greenville, 
Bond County, this State, toSarah E. Hennin- 
ger, born in Fayette County, Ill., October 2, 
1850, daughter of Williaa and Mary Isabel 
(Oglesby) Henninger, he a native of Virginia, 
born in Washington County, that State, July 9 
1817, moved to Fayette County, this State in 
18338, and resided there until his death, which 
occurred January 20, 1852; she, born in Ma- 
son County, Ky., in 1819, was married to Mr. 
Henninger October 28, 1845. Our subject 
commenced the regular practice of medicine 
in August, 1858, at Collinsville, Ill.; contin- 
ued there until 1872, since which time he 
has resided and practiced in this county. 
He has two children—Mary Stuart, born 


June 26, 1875; and Eugenia H., born June | 


22, 1881. Onr subject is the present Presi- 
dent of the Town Board, and has also been a 
member of the School Board for several years, 
He is liberal in his religious views, and in 
political matters is a Democrat of the Jack- 
sonian type. He has been for several years 
a member of the J. O. O. F., and is also an 
TAGE cc AL, 

THOMAS B. RUCH, farmer, P. O. Alta- 
mont. This gentleman isa native of Colum- 
bia County, Penn., born April 18, 1828. 
His father, Joseph Ruch, was born in Penn- 
sylvania in about 1783. He wasa mechanic, 
following the occupation of a shoe-maker. 
He was a soldier in the war of 1812. He 
died in 1848. His parents were natives of 
Germany. His wife was Ann Hess, of Ger- 
man parentage, born in Pennsylvania in 
1783, and died in 1845. They were the par- 
ents of seven children, of whom Thomas was 
the youngest son and sixth child. He was 
educated in the common schools of his native 
county, Atsixteen years of age, he left home 


and went to Wayne County, Ohio, where he 
served three years’ apprenticeship at the 
shoe-maker's trade with John C. Briggs. He 
continued working at his trade until 1850, 
when he began farming, thinking it would 
benefit his health. which had become im. 
paired by his working too steadily at his 
trade. In 1856, he moved to Indiana and 
located in Wabash County, where he ro- 
mained until 1865. when be returned to 


, Wayne Connty, Ohio, and in the spring of 


1868S came to Hlinvis and located on his 
present farm, where he has since remained 
actively engaged in farming. When he first 
came to the county, he lived with C. 5S. 
Moore, until he could erect a house and make 
some improvements on his farm. His farm 
consists of 120 acres of land, located in Sec- 
tion 9, Mound Township. In 1$£0,in Wayne 
County, Ohio, he married Miss Kuftel, who 
died March 31, 1377. She was the mother 
of twelve children, of whom ten are now 
living, viz., Harriet P., Henrietta, William 
W.. Rosa, Sarah V., Jennora,Chaules C., Mary 
A., Gertrude and Jesse B. 
marriage occurred Apri] 24, 1878, in Effing- 
ham County, to Mrs. Margaret Banister, a 
native of New York City. The result of this 
union is two children, viz.. Orla Otis and an 


His second 


infant not named. Mr. Ruch is religously 
connected with the Methodist Chureh, D. G. 
Niwot the L OF OF fe and) sine Sismiody 
1S80 and 1881, represented his lodge at Alta- 
mont at the Grand Lodge. He has been a 
member of the order for thirty years. He is 
a Democrat, and cast his first vote for Frank- 
lin Pierce. 

JOHN C. RUSSEL, merchant, Altamont, 
was born in Tuscarawas County, Ohio, Octo- 
ber 3, 1834. When about four years old, he 
moved to Belmont County, where he grew 
up, until the age of fourteen, on a farm, and 
was educated in the common schools. His 
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parents then moved to Morgan County, Ohio, 
wkere our subject became a school teacher and 
taught school ten terms in Morgan County, 
Ohio, and one term in Linn County, Iowa, 
whither he had gone on a visit in 1856, and 
there cast his first Presidential vote, in 1856, 
for Gen. Fremont. He taught until the war 
broke out. He enlisted, in the summer of 
1862, as a recruit for the Seveuty-eighth 
Ohio Volunteer Infantry. dismissing his 
school. and served until the close of the war 
in the Department of Tennessee. He was 
first at the battle of Raymond, Jackson, 
Miss., Champion Hills, where subject received 
a flesh wound in the thigh by a minie-ball, 
and was disabled from May till September, 
when he joined his command at Vicksburg, 
in 1863, and was at Marietta and the great 
march to the sea, and was discharged in the 
summer of 1865 and came direct to Effing- 
ham, where he opened a sture, and ticd up 
the first goods behind his own counter, open- 
ing in September, and remained there until 
the next March, when he moved back to Free- 
manton, and sold goods there two years, with 
D. Boyer, and later with Jesse H. Said, to 
whom he sold und removed to Moceasin, and 
opened astore in the spring of 1868, and 
conducted business there for three years. 
He came to Altamont in April, 1871, and, 
with Myr. Boyer, engaged in selling goods 
and buying grain for over two years. He 
then bought out the stock of Will Snook, 
and conducted business alone for some time. 
He built his present storeroom in 1875, and 
has cundneted business here ever since, earry- 
ing a general stock of goods. He was a 
eharter member and first W. M. of Freeman- 
ton Lodge, A., F. & A. M., No. 533, which is 
now Altamont Lodge. He is a member of 


the Effingham Royal Arch Chapter, No. 87. 


In polities, he is a Republican. He married 
the only danghter of D. Boyer, Lydia A., 


March 17, 1559, and they have two children 
living—<Ardelia B., wife of E. Fancher, of 
Chapman, Kan., and Daniel C. The first 
murriage that was celebrated in Altamont 
after its laying out was at the residence of 
our subject, on Grove street. The parties 
were Sallie E. Russel, sister of subject, and 
Frank Williams, then of Henry County, 
Ind., Rev. J. D. Crum, M. E. Church, now of 
California, officiating. 

JOHN M. SCAIEFE, liveryman, Alta- 
mont, was born in Clay County, Il., Novem- 
ber 25, 1821. He came with his parents to 
this county when about three years old. 
They settled on the Wabash in what is now 
Jackson Township, where the parents lived 
about five years, near where James Turner 
now lives, and the father died while working 
on the old National road, about 1835. The 
iwnother moved back to their first settlement, 
on Crooked Creek, near Iola, Clay County, 
where she lived until her death, which oc 
emred about three years after her husband’s 
death. This left sixsmall children, of whom 
only one daughter and our subjectare living. 
She. Lueinda, is the widow of the late Charles 
Lee, of Idaho Territory. Our subject was about 
seven years old when his mother died. and 
he then went tv live with his uncle Jesse 
Scaiefe, of Clay County, and lived with him 
till the age of eighteen years old, working on 
the farm and going to school in all about six 
months. At the age of eighteen, he hired 
to his cousin, Judge J. W. P. Davis, at the 
time County Clerk of Clay County, Ill. He 
was in his employ at $100 par annum, for 
about three vears, at all kinds of farm work. 
July 20, 1851, our subject married Miss 
Bishop, daughter of Jesse and Hannah 
(Thrash) Bishop, and removed to Pike Coun- 
ty, Il., where he only lived about six months, 
when he returned to Effingham County and 
settled on raw prairie land, on Fulfer Creek, 
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in West Township, and made acropon rented 
land. He took a contract on the Hastern 
Branch of the I]hnois Central Railroad, near 
Edgewood, and worked on it about one year, 
when he went to his farm and began improv- 
ing it, when his wife took sick and died, in 
about March, 1854. Onur subject went into 
business for Presley Funkhouser, buying, 
collecting and feeding cattle, for about a 
year, and then he became a partner in the 
stock business, and took charge of the Blue 
Point farm for about six years. In 1857, ‘he 
married Harriet C. Kitchell, of this county. 
In February, 1562, he moved onto his own 
land. in West Township, where he lived un- 
til the fall of 1870, and put 250 acres in 
cultivation. He moved to Vandalia in 1870, 
and went into the livery business, in which 
he was engaged for three years, and was Dep- 
uty Sheriff of Fayette County during about 
two years of that time. In 18738, he moved 
back to his farm, and resided there until July, 
1882, wheu he moved to Altamont, IIL, and 
went into the livery business, and conducts 
the only livery stable in the city. He has ten 
horses, with eight good vehicles. His 
stable has a capacity for twenty-five horses. 
In politics, he is a Democrat of the Jack- 
sonian school, and has filled many offices of 
trust in his township. He has two sons 
living of the last marriage—Rollin Ray and 
Lennon Elsworth. His parents, William 
and Naney (Cleary) Scaiefe, came here from 
Tennessee: she was born in Virginia, and 
the father in North Carolina, They were 
married in Smith County, Tenn., and came to 
Clay County, IIL, in about 1825. 

T. J. SCOTT, express and railroad agent, 
Altamont. The trustwortliy and obliging 
agent of the Wabash & St. Louis Railroad, 
also of the Adams and Pacific Express Com- 
panies at this point has been in the employ 
of ti same company for over ten years. 


' Ohio, daughter of J. C. Constable. 
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Considering the changing vicissitudes inci- 
dent to the Hfe of the average railroad man, 
this speaks well for Mr. Scott: that he has 


_ been found true to the trusts and responsi- 


bilities that have been placed upon him. He 
was born March 8, 1852, in Clermont Coun- 
ty, Ohio, the fourth son of a family of ten 
children. His parents were Thomas D. Scott 
and Catharine Griswold, who are yet resi- 
dents of Ohio. He began learning telegraphy 
at Martinsville, Clinton Co., Ohio, before he 
became of age, and, in September, 1572, he 
came to Lovington, Moultrie County, this 
State, where he took charge of the railroad 
office and express business of that place, and 
continued here until August. 1877, when he 
was transferred to Altamont, where he has 
since had charge of the company’s business 
at this point. He was married, September 
1, 1875, to Sarah, a native of Blanchester, 
He has 
four children— Musa J., George 5., Arthur 
D. and Nina. Isa member of the I. O. O. 
F. and A. L. of H. of this place. 

DR. G. SCHLAGENHAUF, Altamont, 
was born in Stuttgart, Germany, April 
12, 1849, to John and Mary Schlagenhantf, 
both natives of Stuttgart. Our subject was 
brought to America by his father, in 1504, 
who located in Hamilton County, Ohio, near 
Cincinnati, where the father died when our 
subject was quite young. The mother died 
in Europe previous to the emigration. They 
had only four children, viz., John, a minis- 


| ter at Quincy, Ill., formerly of St. Louis: 


Anna, living at the old homestead, in Hamil- 
ton County, Ohio; Jacob, an M. D., of Frank- 
lin County Mo., and George, our subject. 
After the death of his father, he went to St. 
Louis to live, with his brother John, and 
while there attended the common and high 
schools, and then entered the Warrenton Col- 


lege, in Warren County, Mo., where he grad- 
u 
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uated, after a three-years course, in 1867; 


{ 


he then entered the Rohrer College at St. | 


Louis, taking a commercial course, yraduat- 
ing in 1868. He then entered the St. Louis 
Medizal Colleye, graduating from the same 
March 12, 1874; he then went to Missouri 
and assisted his brother in his profession un- 
til the fall of 1874, when he again entered 
the Medical College, and took a post-graduate 
course. On September 1, 1876, he came to 
Altamont and entered upon the practice of 
his profession. On September 16, 1880, he 
associated with Drs. Clark and Groves, the 
firm being Clark, Groves & Schlagenhauf. 
He is now practicing by himself. He is a 
momber of the State Medical Association. 
AUGUST SCHROEDER, farmer, P. O 
Altamont, was born in Prussia, Germany, 
February 5, 1835, to Frederick and Mena 
(Schroeder) Schroeder. His father was in 
Prussia December 12, 1812, where he was 
educated and raised. He learned the tailor’s 
trade and worked at the same the most of his 
lifetime. In 1835, he married, and, in 18 44, 
with his wife and two children, emigrated 
to America by sailing vessel, from Hamburg 
to New York, being eight weeks and four 
days en route; there were three days’ storm, 
but they arrived safe. He immediately went 
West, to Buffalo, and, in February, 1545, 
removed to Niagara County, N. Y., where he 
remained until he died, in November, 1853. 
He was a son of Samuel Schroeder, who was 


killed in 1827 by falling through a barn. | 


The mother of our subject was born in Prus- 
sia, Germany, April 28, 1808, and died in 
Effingham County, Ill, in March, 1876; she 


was a daughter of George Schroeder, who — 


died in 1808, sixty years old. He wasa farm- 
Sam- 
uel Schroeder was engaged in the war on the 


er in Germany, and died in Prussia. 


French side; was wounded in the arm, which | 


caused him to lose theuse of hiselbow. The 


parents had five children, of whom subject 
was the oldest child; two died in Germany 
and one in Illinois, Fred and our subject 
are the only living ones in the family. Au- 


| gust was educated from the Lutheran schools 


| present farm, which he has improved. 


of Germany and America. After fourteen 
years of age, he commenced working on a 
farm, and has continued the same till the 
present time, with the exception of three 
years, one in a store and two in a brick-yard. 
He left home for himself at twenty-one years 
of age. He came to Effingham County in 
1864, September 1, and then settled on his 
He 
is the owner of seventy-seven acres of good 
land. In Effingham County, in May, 1866, 
he married Miss Minnie Wendt, a native of 
New York State, born March 9, 1845; she is 
a daughter of Frederick and Minnie (Sholtz) — 
Wendt, both living, and natives of Germany, 
who came to America in 1543, and to Illinois 
in 1866. Mr. and Mrs, Schroeder have had 
eight children, of whom six are now living, 
viz., Samuel, George, Ernest, Amanda, Hd- 
ward, Gustavus (Elizabeth and August died). 
Himself and family are members of the Lu- 
theran Church. 
ent. 


In polities, he is independ- 
He has been Road Commissioner three 
years, and Township Assessor one year. The 
grandmother on the mother’s side was Char- 
lotte (Sprunck), who died in 1870, aged eighty- 
nine years, in Germany. Grandmother on 
the father’s side was Mary (Rex), died in 
about 1867, seventy-eight years of age. 
Samuel Schroeder's grandfather had a small 
property in Germany, worth $1,000. 
CHARLES SCHUMACHER, grain-dealer, 
Altamont, son of William and Sophia (La- 
bahn) Schumacher, was born July 20, 1844, 
in the village of Bassendorf, Prussia. He 
learned the trade of gardener in Prussia, 
serving three years. In 1861, he came with 
his parents to the United States. his Gpiher 
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living, until 
In the spring of 1865, they 
came to this county, and settled in Mound 
Township, the father buying land in Section 
10. Subject assisted his father on the farm un- 
til 1S71, when he entered the employ of C. F. 
Sillery, and worked in his warehouse for 


about two years. He worked two years on a 


locating in Cook County, Il1., 
1$65,0n a farm. 


farm, and afterward worked for Jennings & | 


Minor, for about five years, conducting their 
entire business here in grain. In the spring 
of 1881, he formed a partnership with Mr. 
Snook. and built the present warehonse oper- 
ated by Snook & Schumacher, and have oper- 
ated with good suecess since, Onur subject 
started in this county without any capital 
whatever. His father died in this county in 
1866, leaving three sons and two daughters 
living. Our subject was married, in 1569, to 
Miss Louisa Sutter, of this county, and has 
six children living—Emma, Mary, William, 
Minnie, Edward, Frank. 

J. W. SEVERNS, farmer, P.O. Altamont, 
was born in Knox County, Ohio, May 30, 
1831, to Stephen and Mary (Workman) Sev- 
erns He was born in Virginia in 1810, re- 
moved to Knox County, Ohio, with his par- 
ents when a boy, where he remained actively 
engaged in farming to the time of his death, 
which oecurred in 1S74. The mother of our 
subject was born in Coshocton County, Ohio, 
in 1815, and died in 1865. They were the 
parents of ten children, of whum six are now 
living, J. W. being the fourth child. His 
early life was spent af home in receiving 
such an education as the common schvols of 
Knox County afforded, and assisting in till- 
ing the soil of his father’s farm. In 1$54, 
he left home and embarked on his career in 
life as a farmer in Effingham County, Ill; 
and settled on the same farm where he is now 
residing, where he has since remained, with 
the exception of six months spent in layette 


| 


County. He is now the owner of ninety-five 
acres of land in this county and 160 acres in 
Iowa. When he eame to his farm, it was un- 
improved, In 1855, in Ohio, he married 
Catharine Klein, a native of Herkin:er Coun- 
ty, N. Y¥., born in 1829, November 21, to 
Catharine and Peter Klein, natives of Europe. 
Mr. and Mrs. Severns have had eight chil- 
dren, seven of whom are now living, viz.. 
Emma E., wife of A. Sproet, a farmer in 
Nebraska; L. W.; Byron U., married and 
farming in Mound Township; Mary Cathar- 
ine, Klizabeth J., Sarah A., John Ellsworth. 
Our subject was the second Assessor after the 
township organization, one year; Constable 
for four years. His wife is a member of the 
M.E. Chureh. Politically, he is a Democrat. 
He is the owner of a fine stallion, of Norman 
Bill, and he mukes a speeialty of breeding 
stock. 

VALENTINE SHAB, deceased, was born 
in Germany July 9, 1833, to John and Cath- 
arine (Rice) Shab, both natives of Germany. 
He was raised on a farm, and brought to 
America by his parents when about eleven 
years of age, who located in Holmes County, 
Ohio, where he reecived a eommon school 
education. Here he remained at home nntil 
sixteen years of age, when his father died, 
and being thrown on his own resources he 
removed to Wooster, Ohio, and apprenticea 


himself at the earriage-maker’s trade, serving 


three years, and continuing the same until 
the breaking-out of the war, when he enlisted 
in the Sixth Missouri, Company Bb, Cavalry. 
and serving three years. He worked the first 
year at blacksmithing, and afterward was 
After the close of the war, 
he came directly to Hftingham County, where * 


forage master. 


his family removed the previons month. 
Here he remained, actively engaged in farm- 
ing and blacksmithing. His death oceurred 
Jannary 29, 1875. In Wooster, Ohio, Octo- 
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ber 5, 1856, he was married to Mary M. Wer- 
net, a native of Pittsburgh, Penn., -born 
January 9, 1834, to Charles F. and Catharine 
(Rome) Wernet, both natives of Germany. 
He was a farmer and died in August, 15872; 
she died in Jaunary, 1879. Mrs. Shab is 
the mother of eight children, of whom six 
are living, viz., Charles J., in a sugar refinery 
at St. Louis; John L., attending to the 
home farm; Valentine M., Lewis P., Joseph 
W., Mary A.; Frances H. and Matilda L., 
dead. We was a Republican, and cast his 
first vote for Abraham Lincoln. John 
was married, in Altamont, November 13, 


1882, to Martha E. Dow, a daughter of Ben- 


jamin and Sarah (King) Dow, residents of 
Fayette County. 

WILLIAM SHENEFIELD, farmer, P. 
©. Altamont, was born in Mahoning County, 
Ohio, December 28, 1829, to John and Eliza- 
beth (Widdis) Shenetield. He was born in 
Pennsylvania; was brought to Ohio by his 
parents when a boy. He was born in 1791, 
and is the only one of the first settlers of Ma- 
honing County. He has always followed the 
occupation of a farmer. 
930 acres of land. He was ason of John, a 
native of Pennsylvania, near Maryland. He 
was a soldier in the war of 1812: he served 
in the place of hisson. The mother of our 
subject was born in Ireland, of English de- 
scent. She died in 1879, September 27, in 
her eighty-sixth year. She was the mother 
of eight children, ot whom six are living, 
our subject being the youngest son and the 
fifth child. He was raised in Mahoning 
County, Ohio, on his father’s farm. He at- 
tended the common schools, but received 
most of his education from observation: 
After he was of age, he took the management 
of his father’s farm, and just before the war 
he spent one year in the South, in Davie 
County, N. C., and was with a company put- 


He is the owner of | 
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ting up wheat-fans; he went there to benefit 
his health, the doctors advising him to go, 
and returned home after one year. In 1856, 
he removed to Indiana and located in St. Jo- 
seph County, and engaged in the merchan- 
dising business, but, as it did not pay, soon 
after engaged in the saw-mill business in this 
county, with two other gentlemen, and con- 
tinued the same until 1867, when he sold his 
interest in the mill and bought a farm, but 
did not tind it satisfactory, so he, in 1868, 
removed to Illinois and located in Effingham 
County. He first bought 320 acres with his 
cousin, but was obliged to keep the whole of 
it. He sold 100 acres, and has now 160 
aeres near Altamont. In Indiana, in 1859, 
he married Ruth Craven, who died in Feb- 
She was the mother of four 
children, of whom two are now living, viz. 
Ollin and Steward. In 1870. he married, in 
Effingham County, Mary Ann Oliver, a na- 
tive of Pennsylvania. She is the mother of 
four children—Albert, Martin, Lotta May and 
In Indiana, was two terms 


ruary, 1870. 


an infant. 
Township Treasurer. 
ber of the I. O. U. 
pendent. 
WILLIAM L. SNOOK, grain-dealer, Al- 
tamont, son of William H. and Sarah B. 
(Robbins) Snook, was raised in Greensburg, 
Ind., where he was born, November 2, 1843. 
At the age of eighteen, he enlisted in the 
Seventh Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and 


He is an active mem- 
W. Politically, inde- 


served one yeur, in the regimental band, 
when all such bands were discharged. Served 
two years as engineer in a flouring-mill and 
manufaeturing house, and was afterward in 
the stock business at Greensburg, Ind. He 
came to Altamont in 1871, and first engaged 
in the furniture and hardware business. He 
opened the first store of that kind in Mr. 
Howers’ storeroom, in October, 1871. He con- 
tinued in that line some two years, when he 
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engaged in the general merchandise line for a 
year. In about 1S74, he engaged in the 
grain and stock business, and became a part- 
ner of H. A. Carter, and handled grain in 
the house oceupied by Mr. Ensign. After, 
some two years In the firm of Carter & Suook, 
and after a time subject bought out Mr. Cer- 
ter’s interest, and sold it to John Ensign in 
1879. For a time Mr. Snook gave his entire 
attention to the buying and shipping of stock, 


"1878. 
, at Altamont, and held that position until 


andin company with Mr. Charles Sehumacher / 


built for Clifton Wells their present ware- 
house, on the Ohio & Mississippi and the 
Wabash Railroads. They have a lease of the 
building for five years from the date of its 
building, in the spring of 1851. It has the 
best dump and elevator ever built here, hav- 
ing complete machinery for dumping and 
shelling grain, with a capacity of 3,000 bush- 
els per day, and is the only elevator in town. 
The dump caused a great interest among farm- 
ers, and will revolutionize the old manner of 
shoveling grain by hand. The tirm of Snook 
& Schumacher also buy and ship all kinds of 
live stock for Indianapclis, St. Louis and 
Chicago markets. Mr. Snook was married, 
in 1868, to Miss Emma Elliott, of Jennings 
County, Ind., and has one daughter—-Enola, 
living. Our subject’s father was born in 
Warren County. Ohio, and came to Greens- 
burg, Ind., about 18380, where he married. 
His wife was born in Decatur County, Ind. 
He was a tailor by trade and afterward was 
in the grocery business; both parents are still 
living at Greensburg, where subject has one 
brother, John R., and sister, Mary A., wife 
of William Rybolt. 


JACOB L. STAIR, manufacturer, <Alta- 


! 


mont, was born in Elkhart County, Ind., 


August 29, 1858. At the age of five years, 
his parents removed to Illinois, settling in 
Effingham County abont 1863 on a farm, 
where subject lived uatil the building of the 


Vandalia Railroad. At the age of seventeen, 
he entered the telegraph office at St. Eluo, 
and in four months took charge of the oflice of 
the Ohio & Mississippi Railroad, being night 
operator for nine months. He then resivned 
his position there and became extra operator, 
and as such he worked at various offices along 
the line, from Indianapolis to St. Lonis, until 
He then took charge of the day oflice 


1880, when he resigned ta engage in the re- 
tail furniture business for about one year, 
March, !1SS81, with his father, Jacob Stair, 
he established a furniture factory. They 
leased a huilding of William B. Metham, and 
continued in that until the erection of the 
present building, in September, 1852, They 
first started with ten men, but have increased 
the number and facilities for the manufacture 
of bedsteads. 

MRS. JULIA TAPSON, milliner, Alta- 
mont. Of the various enterprises in the 
town of Altamont that have started here 
within the last decade and have met with 
more than unusual success is the millinery 
and notion department of Mrs. Julia Tapson, 
who started in business here in the spring of 
1875 in a small roomin her own house, which 
she subseyuently changed for a larger cne, 
where she continued until this proved inade-. 
quate to the demands of her fast-growing 
trade, when she built the building she now 
occupies’ and has added to her stock of mil- 
linery a selection of queensware. She keeps 
a well-selected stock of everything in her line, 
keeping pace with the style and fashions of 
the day, aud placing her goods at fair and 
reasonable prices, treating all with equal 
fairness. She has extended her trade over a 
largo extent of country, and has built up a 
thriving and prosperous trade. She was 
born in Perryville, Mo. Her parents were 
natives of Switzerland, and were among the 
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prominent families of that country, Her 
father died in 158; her mother is yet living, 
and resides with her. 

WILLIAM D. TROLLINGER, farmer, 
P. O. Altamont, was born in Knox County, 
Ohio, September 21, 1828, to George and 
Nora (Durbin) Trollinger. He was born in 
Pennsylvania, of German descent, in 1500; 
he was a farmer; he died in Ohio in 1575; 
his father was a soldier in the Revolutionary 
war. The mother of our subject was born in 
Maryland, in 1808S, and died in Ohio in 15854. 
He was killed by his horse that he was riding 
falling on hii, causing such injuries that he 
They were the parents 
of eight children, one of whom— William — 
was the fourth child. 
spent in securing such an education as the 


died in a few days. 
His early life was 


common schools of his native county afforded, 
and assisting in tilling the soi] of his father’s 


farm. When he was sixteen years of age, he 
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for some time, when he became first miller, 
working in that mill in all about ten years. 
He afterward worked in the Iron Mountain, 
the Atlantic and other mills in the West. In 
August, 1851, he took charge of the Farmers 
Mills, at Altamont, I1l., where he has since 
doue a good merchant and exchange business. 


_ He enlarged the capacity of the mills since 


| the “ New Process ” dour. 


he came to fifty barrels per day, and contem- 
plates other still more important improve- 
ments. It has three run of buhrs and makes 
The mill is three 
story, with basement, and is operated by a 
thirty horse-power engine; employs three 
men for the day and three for the night. 
Our subject was married, in St. Lonis, in 


April, 1881, to Miss Vauline Herbel, of St. 


apprenticed himself at the carpenter’s trade, | 


and served three years, and worked at the 
same until 1862, and then did his last work 
building the house he is now residing in, 
He came to Effingham County iu 1851, and 
bought his land in 1807, and removed to it 
in 1859, where he has since remained, active- 
ly engaged in farming. His farm now con- 
tains 1SO acres of prairie and forty of timber. 
In Eftingham County, in 1857, he married 
Miss Elizabeth Sapp, a native of Ohio and 


little girl. They had four children, three 
living—Hiram D., Mary C, and Mine J. 
He is a Democrat. 

LOUIS VAUCLAIR, miller, Altamont, 
son of Joseph and Mary (Vallet) Vauclair, 
was born in St. Louis, Mo., June 1, 1554. 
He was raised in St. Louis, where, at the age 
of twelve years, he entered the Carondelet 
City Mills, and served there a three-years’ 
apprenticeship and worked as second miller 


Louis, Mo., daughter of Judge A. Herbel. 
The parents were both natives of France, 
where they were married, and came to 5t. 
Louis about 1549, where they died. 
NELSON WALLACE, farmer, P. O. Al- 
tamont, was born in Jackson County, Ohio, 


- August 21, 1821, to John and Jane (Nelson) 


Wallace. His father was born in Pennsyl- 
yania in 1796, was brought to Ohio by his 
parents, wh» located near Zanesville; that 
was before the town was laid ont; here he 
was raised and educated. Arriving at his 
majority, he removed to Jackson County, 
where he remained until 1835, when he re- 


- moved to Putnam County, Ind., and in 1840, 
came to Effingham County when she was a ~ 


to Morgan County, where he died in 1843, 
November 19, His oceupation was that of a 
farmer. The mother of our subject was born 
in Ohio in 1801, and died in Putnam County 
in September, 1852. She was a daughter of 
Jonathan R. Nelson, a soldier of the Black 
Hawk war. Parents of our subject had eleven 
children, of whom Nelson was the oldest 
child. 
and Morgan Counties, where he received such 


He was raised on a farm in Putnam 


an edueation as the subscription schools of 
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his day afforded. He remained with his par- | January 10, 1845, to Nelson and Zillah 


ents until he was twenty-two years of age, 
when he embarked on his own career in life 
as a farmer, continniug the same until 1846, 
when he learned the trade of a saddler and 
harness-maker, at Green Castle, Ind., where 
he worked twelve years. In October, 1858, 
he came to Effingham County; he drove 
across the country in a lumber wagon and 
buggy tied on behind, and shipped his goods 
to Effingham. He bought the farm then con- 
taining forty acres, the same year, and added 
to it until he now has 120 acres. He has, 
however, sold his present farm, and expects 
to remove to near Altamont. Mr. Wallace 
commenced life very poor, and has worked 
hard to earn his competency. In Morgan 
County, Ind., in 1848, in February, he was 
married to Zillah Mills, a native of Dearborn 
County, Ind., born in 1523, April 6. Mr. 
and Mrs. Wallace are the parents of eight 
children, of whom six are now living, viz., 
James K., John L., Benjamin F., Hiram E., 
Ellen M., Susan H. He is an active mem. 
ber of the order of the A., F. & A. M., at Al- 
tamont. No. 533; been a member since 1852. 
. Has held the oftice of School Director ten or 
twelve years; Town Clerk three years; Com- 
missioner of Highways for seven years. Was 
elected to the Township Treasurer, but de- 
elined to accept it. He was a Democrat and 
cast his first vote for James K. Polk, in 1844, 
and since 1856 he has been a sulid Republi- 
In 1873, he had his house and house- 
hold goods destroyed by fire. Cpon the 
home farm is an orchard that Mr*Wallace 


can. 


set out twenty-two years ago, and is said to | 


be the best orchard in the township. Two 
of his sons were in the late war. 
wounded; served nearly four years. 
served nearly three years, and both enlisted, 

JAMES K. WALLACE, farmer, P. O. 


Altamont, was born in Green Castle, Ind., 


James was | 


John | 


(Mills) Wallace, whose history appears in 
another part of this work. 
in town to the age of thirteen, when he was 
bronght to Effingham County by his parents. 
He received his edueation from the common 
schools of Green Castle. 
spent in assisting in tilling the soil of his 
father’s farm. 
enlisted in the late rebellion, serving from 
August 12, 1862, until July 6, 1865, when 
he was mnstered out. He served in the 
Ninety-eighth Illinois Volunteers, under Col. 
Funkhouser; was in the following battles: 
Hoover's Gap, Chickamauga. Sherman to At- 
lanta, and back with Thomas to Nashville: 
was in twenty-eight battles and skirmishes, 
and was wonnded at Selma, Ala; was in 
every battle the regiment was in, and was 
never wounded until tho last battle, by tive 
shots, one in the thigh, one in the right arm, 
one in the neck, one in the groin and one in 
the mouth. After the close of the war, he 
returned to the home of his parents, where 
he remained until 1872. Im March, 1872, he 


went to Missouri, where he remained six 


James was raised 


His carly life was 


At eighteven years of age he 


months; thence to Kansas, for two months, 
and then to Oregon, where he remained three 
and one-half years, engaged in different oc- 
eupations, on canal, on a farmanda saw-mill, 
In November, 1875, he returned home, and, 
in January, married and removed to his pres- 
ent farm, where he has since remained, en- 
gaged in farming. He is now the owner of 
120 acres, and started with forty acres. 
January 13, 1876, he married, in Effingham 
County, Miss Maggie Baker, a native of 
Effingham County, and a daughter of Jacob 
and Martha Ann (Powell) Baker. He is a 
native of Virginia and she of Tennessee. 
Mr. and Mrs. Wallace have three children, 
viz., Jacob, born Mareh 8, 1877; Zillah Mand, 
born December 1,1$78; Mattie, born Novem- 
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ber 9, 1881. Politically, he is a Republican, 
and cast his first Presidential vote for U. 5. 
Grant. 

F. W. WENDT, grain dealer, Altamont, 
was born September 19, 1853, in Martinsville, 
Niagara Co., N.Y. Heis a son of Frederich 
Wendt, a farmer, who was born near Berlin, 
the capital of the German Empire, on April 
25, 1828; he is now living in St. Francis 
Township, Effingham County. The maiden 
name of F. W. Wendt’s mother was Louisa 
Grimm, born in 1829, near Berlin, Germany; 
she is now living in Effingham County. 
There are ten children in the family, eight 
boys and two girls. Mr. F. W. Wendt was 
educated mainly in Effingham, I1]., althougn 
his German education was acquired in Mar- 
tinsville, N. Y.; he was a farmer in early 
life, but at the age of tweuty, he commenced 
to teach school in the winter and go to school 
in the summer; he taught one summer in 
Montrose. Mr. Wendt was instrumental in 
having St. Francis Township re-surveyed. 
This was in 1878; in the fall of the same 
year he came to Altamont, where he became 
a clerk for George Hilleman; he stayed with 
him till August 1, 1SS2, when he became jun- 
ior partner in the grain business, now known 
under the title of Ensign & Wendt. The 
firm buy all kinds of grain. Mr. Wendt is 
identified with the Republican party, and in 
religious matters he adheres to the Lutheran 
faith, 

FERDINAND WOLFF, farmer, P. O. 
Altamont, is a native of Niagara County, N. 
Y.. born December 12, 1$44. His father, 
Frederick Wolff, was a native of Prussia, 
Germany, born October 31, 1506. His early 
life was spent at home assisting to till the 
soil of his father’s farm, and receiving such 


an education as could be obtained from the 


Lutheran schools. Arriving at his majority, 
he engaged in farming, and remained actively 
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In 1843, he bade 
his native country farewell and took passage 
in a sailing vessel from Hamburg to New 
York. Arriving in America, he immediately 
started West, and located in New York, in 
Niagara County, Hearing of the fertility of 
the soil in the Western States, and the fort- 
unes that were to be made by those who 
were willing and strong enough to brave the 
struggles of a pioneer life, he was induced to 


engaged during his life. 


remove his family to Illinois, in 1865, locat- 
ing in Mound Township, Effingham County, 
where he succeeded in accumulating a good 
property, and during the latter years of his 
life he was surrounded by those comforts and 
enjoyed those pleasures that ever result from 
honesty, industry and economy. His taking 
away by death, February 26, i872, 
mourned by a large number of friends. 


was 
His 
wife, Louisa Boening, who still survives him, 
was born in Prussia, Germany, May 20, 1S14; 
she is now residing with her son, our sub- 
ject. who was the oldest child born to her. 
He was raised on afarm and received a thor. 
ough English and German education from 
the schools of his native county. He was 
married, on the 5th of May, 1870, to Miss 
Henrietta Wolff. who died January 29, 1578, 
leaving two children as the results of their 
union, viz., Hulda and Martin G. F. He 
married a second time, October 28, 1580, 
Miss Maria Beceue, a native of New York, 
born March 18, 1862. She has borne him 
one child, William. He and family are con- 
sistent members of the German Lutheran 
Church. He is aman of high standing in 
the community in which he lives and bears a 
name and reputation which is beyond re- 
proach. In politics, he is a Democrat; has 
never sought office, believing it to be more in 
accord with his views to stay at home and 
cive his attention and time to his family and 
farm. He is one of the most practical farm- 
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ers in the township, and is the owner of 180 
acres of well-improved land. 

CHARLES M. WRIGHT. banker, Alta- 
mont, whose portrait appears in this work, 
was born in New Boston, Mass., December 
8, 1884, son of Philander and Almeda (Bal- 


lard) Wright, he born in Hadley, Mass., in | 


1806, and died in 1872; she, a native of 


Trumbull County, Ohio, born in 1810, and | 


is also deceased. They were farmers and the 
parents of two children. The ancestors of 
our subject were of English descent, and 
Charles Montague settled in Hadley, Mass., 
in 1662, and our subject bears his name. 
The family is uumerous. Our sabject re- 
ceived a thorough common-school education, 
and afterward commenced his medical educa- 
tion, the expenses attending which he de- 
frayed himself by teaching school. He grad- 
uated in medicine at the Helectic Medical 
College, Philadelphia, Peun., in 1556, and in 
the same year came to this county and en- 
gaged in the practice of his profession, liter- 
ally without any money. He has practiced 
in this county from 1856 to 1875, during 
which time he enjoyed an exceedingly exten- 
sive practice, out of which he made his for- 
tune. He has five children living—Florence, 
Ada, Lotta, Mabel and Charles M., Jr. Our 
subject is liberal in his religious views, and 
in polities is a Democrat. Upon his retire- 
ment from the medical profession, he organ- 
ized the present bank, under the tirm name 
of C. M. Wright & Co., Mr Levi Butler be- 
ing the junior partner and cashier. It isa 
private bank, with guaranteed assets of 3100,- 
000, and the enterprise has met with deserved 
success. 

JOSEPH G. WRIGHT, teacher and min- 
ister, Altamont, was born in the southern 
part of England Mareh 26, 1546. 
educated in London, where his father kept a 
boarding-school, called Sbherboro House 


' Greenville, Ill. 
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Sehool, At the age of sixteen, he began 
teaching, and occupied the position of Class- 
ical Master at Stoke Hall School, Ipswick, 
Gnuld Hall, Bury, St. Edmunds and Grammar 
School Penrith. He came to the United 
States in 1870, and began teaching in the 
public schools of Champaign County, II1., 
and continued teaching in that county for 
about ten years. He was Principal of the 
Ogden Public Schools for three years and of 
the Sadorus Schools four years. In the fall 
of 1850, he came to Altamont, and is filling 
his third year as Principal of the Altamont 
Schools. He was ordained to the ministry of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in 1879, 
and has assisted in the Champaign Associate 
Mission of St. Mary’s, Effingham, and is now 
connected with the Grace Church Mission, at 
He was examined, in 1575, 
by the State Board of Exsaininers, and re- 
ceived a State certificate. He was married, 
in 1873, to Miss N. J. Padgett, of Sadorus, 
Il. The Altamont schools have three depart- 
ments, and an average attendance of 140 
pupils, and iis course of study ineludes the 
branches unecessary for a certificate uf the 
first-class. 

JOSEPH YATES, farmer, P.O. Altamont, 
was born in Nicholas County, Ky., May 13. 


1838, to Joab and Mary (Kennedy) Yates, 


He was | 


whose history appears in another part of this 
work. He was removed to Putnam County, 
Ind., by his parents when two years of age, 
where he spent his early life assisting in till- 
ing the soil of his father’s farm and receiving 
such an education as the common schools 
afforded. He came to Effingham County, 
Ill., with his parents, in November, 1854; he 
attended school here two winters. At twenty- 
one years of age, he left home and embarked 
on his earrer in life as a farmer, upon the 
same farm he is nowresiding on. He is now 


‘the owner of 338 acres of land, thirty of 
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which is timber. He is managing the whole; 
he alse deals considerably in stock. In 1855, 
in Effingham County, he married Miss Mary 
Higgs, daughter of George Higgs. Mr. and 
Mrs. Yates have six cluildren, viz., Eugene, 
Horace G., John A., Margaret, Florence and 
Joseph. He has always voted the Republi- 
can ticket, and cast his first Presidential vote 
for Lincoln for his first term, 

JOHN D. YATES, farmer, P. O, Altamont, 
was born in Putnam County, Ind, in 1541, 
November 24, to Joab and Mary (Kennedy) 
Yates. His father was born in Nicholas 
County, Ky., November 19, 1807, where he 
was raised on a farm, educated from the sub- 
scription schools, and married in 1827, when 
he engaged in farming for themselves, with- 
out any start, as he said, “ without $00.” In 
1839, he removed to Putnam County, Ind., 
where he bought a small farm of eighty acres, 
and, on April 17, 1854, he and our subject 
came to Illinois and located in Effingham 
County, on the farm of our subject, where 
they broke prairie, erected a log house and 
needed improvements; the remainder of the 
family came in November, John and his fa- 
ther returning and drove across the country. 
Here he continued to work, experiencing 
many hardships common to a pioneer’s life, 
and accumulated over 1,000 acres, which he 
put under a high state of cultivation. He 
died October 25, 1878. He was amember of 
the United Brethren Church. Was a liberal 
contributor to schools, churches and especial- 
ly to the poor. He never took interest in 
politics, more than to vote a Republican tick- 
et. His father wasa native of Pennsylvania, 
Allegheny County, and settled in Kentucky 
about the time of the Indian war. He was a 
soldier of the Revolutionary war. Thir fam 
ily was of Scotch and Irish descent. The 
mother of our subject was born in Nicholas 
County, Ky., June 8, 1806, and died in 
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Effingham County December 14, 1879. She 
was a daughter of Thomas Kennedy, a native 
of Pennsylvania. Once, while crossing the 
Alleghany Mountains for salt, he happened 
in a house where a man was sick, and, as it 
afterward proved, with the small-pox; he took 
the disease and lost his eyesight. He re- 
moved to Kentucky in an early day, and there 
reared a large family of children, but never 
saw only one. He was of English and Irish 
descent. The parents of our subject had 
eight children, of whom three are now living, 
viz., Joseph, a farmer, of Mound Township; 
John, our subject; Elmira, wife of William 
Eyestone, of Altamont. John was raised on 
a farm, and received such an education as the 
common schools of Putnam County; Ind., and 
Efiingham afforded. He was brought to this 
county when he was thirteen years of age. 
He remained with his father, assisting in 
tilling the soil of his father’s farm until 
1875, when he removed to Altamont and en- 
gaged in buying grain, the first year in the 
firm of Carter & Yates, and the second year 
by himself, After two years, he returned tu 
the home farm, where he has since remained. 
In August, 1861, he enlisted in the Union 
army, serving in the Thirty-eighth [hnois 
Volunteers, under the command of Col. Car- 
lin. He was mustered out March, 1866, be- 
ing kept on the Rio Grande long after the 
war. He was in the following battles: Per- 
ryville, Ky., Stone River, Chickamanga. 
Chattanooga, and in all the battles up to the 
time of the capture of Atlanta. He was with 
Thomas at the battle of Franklin and Nash- 
ville. He received several slight flesh 
wounds. He is the owner of 330 acres of 
land, all in Mound Township, except 150 in 
West. May 23, 1869, he married, in Effing- 
ham County, Miss Catharine Sherart, a native 
of Erie County, Ohio, is a daughter of Jacob 
and Elizabeth (Bomhart) Sherart. He is a 
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native of Pennsylvania. She is of Germany. 
Mr, and Mrs. Yates have four children, viz., 
Emery S., born December 12, 1870; James 
A., born August 23, 1874; Herbert, Septem- 
ber 27, 1877; Charles E., April 22, 1582, 
Politically, he is a Republican. Was Super- 
When Mr. 
Yates came to the county, west of his present 


visor of township two terms. 


farm the nearest house was cight miles, at 
Howard's Point, in Fayette County. North 
was in Moccasin Township, ten or twelve 
miles. East was several houses in the edge 
of the timber, abont two miles, and sonth 
about ten or twelve miles. 

SAMUEL N. YOUNG, undertaker, Alta- 
mont, youngest son of Thomas R. and Mary 
(McCann) Young, was born in Montgomery 
County, Ky., Mareh 19, 1829, and received 
his education in the county schools in Ken- 
tucky. He was brought by his parents to 
Putnam County, Ind., in 1845, and was raised 
ona farm. He lived on a farm near Green 
Castle, Ind., until 1855, when he moved to 
this connty; settled on prairie land,on what 
was known as the old Hammond farm, Section 
12, West Township, which had but insignifi- 
cant improvements. He lived there until 
July, 1878, during which period he improved 
over 200 acres of land and put up comfortable 
and substantial buildings. His first pur- 
chase was 160 acres, to which he subsequently 
added several other tracts. He was a sue- 
cessful stock and grain raiser, and also 
bought and sold stock to a considerable ex- 
tent. About 1870, he began the improve- 
ment of his stock of hogs, beginning with 
representatives of the Chester White, and af- 
terward the Poland-China. He also brought 
pure-bred Cotswold sheep to his farm, where 
they still remain. He has given some atten- 
tion to the improvement of cattle, breeding 
the Short-Horn species with good sucecss. 
He came to Altamont in July, 1878, and en- 
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gaged in the stock and grain trade for eight- 
een months. In June, 15$1, he opened an 
undertaking establishment, on Railroad street. 
and has on hand a full line of wndertaker’s 
goods. Te was married, the first time, Feb- 
ruary 1, 1$49,to Miss Mary Jane La Follett, 
and has two children living of this marriage 
—Lueretia, wife of Charles Kershaw, of 
Montgomery County, Ind.; Francis Marion, 
farmer in Nodaway County, Mo. Our sub- 
ject’s wife died in Indiana July 29, 1852, 
and he was re-married, to Harriet Yates, 
Jannary 1, 1854. She died June 14, 1568, 
leaving five children, one having died in in- 
fancy. Those living are Warren, Mary Jane, 
5S. A., Emma and Hattie. Warren is married 
toa danghter of William Hollis, and is living 
in Mound Township. Mary Jane is the wife 
of F. D. Ensign, Altamont. 5. A. is prac- 
ticing medicine in Montgomery County, Ind., 
and the remaining two children are at home. 
Mr. Young was married, for a third time, 
April 8, 1860, to Sarah E. Paugh, of this 
county. 

G. W. ZAHNOW, harness, saddles and 
furniture, Altamont. Among the young 
business men of Altamont is the above-men- 
tioned gentleman, who started business here 
in the fall of 1878, in company with F. C. 
Herman, in the manufacture of harness and 
saddlery, the firm name being Herman & 
Zahnow, which continued until September, 
1880, when Herman withdrew. The business 
was continued by Mr. Zahnow, who has since 
August, 1582, he start. 
ed in the furniture business, which he runs, 


eonducted the same. 


in connection with the harness department, 
both carried on in the same building-—furni- 
ture below and harness department in the 
By attention to his business 
and studying the wants and demands of his 
customers, he has built up an excellent busi- 
He was born December 7, 1852, in 


upper room, 


ness. 
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Germany, the third son of Charles and Attie 
(Lowe) Zahnow, with whom he emigrated to 
America about the year [S54, and remained 
in New York State, near Bnffalo, nntil 1862, 
when they all came West to this county, Io- 
cating in Mound Township, where his parents 
now reside, and are engaged in farming. 


ILMON Gxalts: 

H. W. AGRUE, farmer, P. O. Eberle, is a 
man of intellectual ability and a prominent 
citizen and farmer of Lucas Township. He was 
born in Albany, N. Y., March 12, 1817, and 
was taken by his parents to Ohio, near the scat 
of Cincinnati, when four years old. His father 
was a native of New York State and bis moth- 
er of Maine. Our subject’s father was a tan- 
ner by trade, and the most of his time until the 
beginning of the Revolutionary war was oecu- 
pied in New York City. He served as a soldier 
under Gen. Greene, and during the battle of 
Bunker Hill was glanced on the hip by a cannon 
ball, and was madea cripple for life. After 
receiving the shot, he was taken into Gen. 
Greene's own tent and kept there until able to 
travel, when he went into the service again, 
and served until the close of the war. Atter 
the close of the war, he and two comrades were 
journeying homeward, were taken prisoners 
by the Indians. They managed to gain the 
confidence of them and by strategem made 
their escape. They were pursned to the Obio 
River, when the red men finding that they had 
urrived in a eountry inhabited by white folks, 
gave up the chase. He afterward took a trip 
into the Eastern States, and in Maine was 
married to Hannah Wheeler, by whom he bad 
one child—John. He had five children by his 
first marriage—Joseph, Ellen, Hannah, Sarah, 
and Henry, our subject. 
when he was four years old,in Hamilton County, 
Ky., 1821, from that time he was raised in 


Henry’s mother died 


He remained with them until be attained his 
majority, when he began for himself. He 
was married, November 238, 1879, to Anna 
Herman, a native of Dixon, this State, dangh- 
ter of C. Herman. He has two children— 
Benjamin and Franklin. Isa member of the 
Lutheran Church, and Democratic in polities. 


TO NS Tire 


Clermont County, Ohio. The education 


| he received was in the subscription schools 


of Clermont County, Obio. He was eco- 
nomical and industrious; would 
earn a little money, then would 
the subscription school in day and at 
night would attend grammar school. At the 
age of seventeen, he went to serve as an ap- 
prentice ; set in with the intention of serving 
three years, but the foreman, owing to the 
sickness of his wife, had to abandon bis busi- 
ness after Mr. Agrne had served eighteen 
months. He then went to Cincinnati to finish 
his trade as carpenter. After completing his 
course, went to different places in Ohio and 
worked as journeyman until 1841, at which 
time he lett Ohio and went to Kentucky, 
worked there,and in January, 1542, was married 
to Nancy Cummins, a native of Bracken Conn- 
ty, Ky. After that, he followed his trade suc- 
cessfully nntil October, 1572, at which time he 
came to Kttingham Connty, Hl, and purchased a 
farm of 100 acres of land; eighty acres is prai- 
rie in Section 32, Lucas Township ; twenty acres 
timber in Section 13, Union Township. Now his 
attention is turned to farming, and raises prin- 
cipally grain—wheat, corn and oats. During 
the war, he had papers sent to him as a recruit- 
ing officer, and recrnited a great many soldiers, 
about 200 in all. Mr. Agrue is a Democrat ; is 
not an office seeker, but at times becomes 
warmly interested in political matters. Mr. 
Agrne has five children living—James Allen, 


work and 
attend 
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Melinda Jane, Sarah Francis, mina Adaline, 


Charley Brace, and two dead—Mary Ellen and | 


Henry Bascom. 

GEORGE W. ALVIS, farmer, P. O. Kberle, 
is a substantial farmer and a man of principle. 
He was born in Floyd County, Ind., April 29, 
1850. His father isa native of Virginia, born 
in the year 1818; is a substantial farmer, liv- 
ing in Washington County, Ind.  Subjeet’s 
mother is a native of Indiana ;- was born about 
the year 1821, in Orange County, that State, 
and is living with her husband. They had 
thirteen children, namely : David C., living in 


Orange County, Ind., James W., living in | 


Washington County, Ind.; Mary, deceased ; 
Sarah A., wife of J. L. Chestnut, living in Mis- 
souri; George W., subject; Artimesia, de 
ceased; Harvey, deceased ; John, deceased ; 
Margaret M., wife of G. M. Morris, living in 
Washington County, Ind. ; [ettie B., deceased; 
Joseph and Florence L., living in Washington 
County, Ind. ; Catharine, at home in Washing- 
ton County, Ind. George W. Alvis was taken 
by his parents to Washington County, Ind., in 
1862, when twelve years old. He received his 
education in the common schools of Floyd and 
Washington Counties, by working for his fath- 
er in summer and in winter would attend 
school about three months in the year. He 
made his home at his father’s until 1873, when 
at twenty-three years of age he was married to 
Seaphy VY. Clark, a native of Washington 
County, Ind. She was born about 1846. Ler 
mother, Susan Clark, was a native of Wash- 
ington County, Ind., born 1823. Her father, 
Alexander Clark, was a native of Vermont ; 
his death occurred in 1857. Our subject after 
marriage removed to Orange County, Ind., and 
engaged in farming, and remained there three 
years, until 1876, at which time he came to 
Lueas Township, and engagedin farming. He 
has one child living—Mary Edith ; two are 
dead—Hizza, and the other died in infaney. 
INA B. CARPHNTER, farmer, P.O. Win- 


Ktlingham County, November 9, 1852. Ife 
lived with his father in Jackson Township 
until 1870; during that time he was working 
on the farm for his father in the sumimer and 
im winter attended school in the first school 
house that was built in Jackson Township. It 
was known as the Carpenter Schoolhouse. 
The neighbors voluntecred and built it. They 
went into the woods and hewed out the logs, 
and completed it about the year 1856. In 
1870, at the age of eighteen, le went to the lake 
regions on the northern and eastern line of 
Minnesota, and engaged in lumbering and rail- 
rouding; he remained there until the latter part 
of 1873. In the winter of 1874, he came back 
to his home in Jackson Township, and_ re- 
mained there until the spring of 1875, then 
went to the pine regions on Black River in 
Wisconsin, remained there until about the 
middle of July, 1875, when he went to Min- 
nesota; he remained there until Christmas, 
1875. then came back to Effingham County, 
and went to work on his farm in Jackson Town- 
ship, which he had purchased in 1870. There 
were forty acres in the tract, twelve acres being 
cleared when he bought it; he afterward cleared 
up the remainder (with the exception of three 
acres) and put it in cultivation. Ie lived there 
on his farm for three years, the first year he 
stayed there and kept bachelor’s hall; and on 
the 26th day of February, 1876, was married 
to Rosa Ann Price, of Effingham County. In 
1878, he sold out and moved to Lueas Town- 
ship, ona farm of 160 acres in Section 35, 
which he had purehased. On the first of March, 
1882, he purchased another farm of 240 acres 
in Clay County, Il, in Section 1, Bible Grove 
Township; abont 200 acres are in cultivation and 
the remaining forty is timber land. His main 
productions are wheat, corn and vats. This 
season he has raised about 2,500 bushels of 
wheat and oats, and about 2,000 bustels corn. 
His father, John B. Carpenter, was born in 


terrowd, was born in Jackson Township, | Licking County, Ohio. in 1815, is a farmer and 
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is living in Arkansas. His mother, Hannah 
Jane Imes, was born in Licking County, Ohio, 
in 1817, and died in Effingham County, Jack- 
son Township, in the year 1854. They: had 
seven children—Anna, wife of James Nokes, 
deceased, she is living in Arkansas; Isaac 
Perry, living in Effingham County, Jackson 
Township ; James, living in Missouri; Oscar, 
deceased at eight years old; John, living in 
Arkansas ; Victoria, wife of E. R. Rinehart, 
living in Watson Township, Effingham Co., IL. 

JOSEPH A. DRAKE, farmer, P. O. Winter- 
rowd, is a native of Indiana, born in Shelby 
County, that State, on the 18th of March, 1829. 
He worked on his father’s farm in the summer 
time, and attended school in the winter about 
three inonths in the year. When fourteen years 
old, his father died and onr subject Hved on 
the farm until 1853, during which time he was 
married to Catharine Mow, of Shelby County, 
Ind. In the same year (1853), he removed to 
Hancock County, Ill, and lived there three 
years when his wife died, and he returned to 


Shelby County, Ind., and went to clerking in a | 


dry goods store for George Dibert, clerked 
there for abont eighteen months, then clerked 
for William P. Winterrowd about the same 
length of time. During this time, he was mar- 
ried again to Rachel Hodson, of Shelby Coun- 
ty, Ind. In the spring of 1859, he removed to 
Jasper Connty, Lll., and purchased a farm of 
forty acres in South Muddy Township, about 
ten acres of it being cultivated land. He 
planted a good orchard and commenced to 
improve it; and in the spring of 1863 came to 
Kttingham County, and bought eighty acres of 
railroad land in Section 36, Lucas Township. 
Siuce that time, he has bought forty acres, ad- 
joining it on the south. He is an energetic 
and industrious farmer, and raises extensively 
wheat, corn and oats. Te is also a natural 
mechanic, and has worked considerably at the 
carpenter's trade since he came to the State. 
He built the first dwelling that was in Winter- 
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rowd town, for Wash Winterrowd, after whom 
the town took its name, and he has built about 
eighteen grist mills, barns and other build- 
ings. lle has eleven children living and two 
dead: Ithamar, Laura, Isaac, Shelby, Frank, 
Emma, Thomas, George, Henry, May and Ota. 
Charles deceased and Mra deceased. Our sub- 
ject’s father, Isaac Drake, was born in Ohio 
about the year 1799. He removed to Shelby 
Connty, Ind., and there erected the first grist 
and saw mill that wason Flat Rock River, and 
also built a linseed oil mill. He also owned 
a farm and he kept the mill and farm going 
until 1840, at which time he went to practicing 
medicine, of which he had made a special 
study before. He practiced until his death 
which oceurred in 1843. His wife, Prudence, 
was born in Virginia in 1798, and died in Han- 
eock County, [ll They had eight children— 
William Edwin, Ithamar, Isaac Newton, 
Amanda, Joseph A. subject, Henry, Prudence 
Rachel and Charles. 

TIIOMAS J. DUNN, M. D., Elliottstown, 
was born in Bracken County, Ky., in 1845; was 
brought by his parents to Ktfingham County, 
Lueas Township, in 1853; he received his prim- 
ary education in an old log schoolhouse south 
of Elliottstown, it being the first schoolhouse 
that was in Lueas Township; he attended after- 
ward the community schools of the neighbor- 
hood. He attended school about two or three 
months in winter and the rest of the time 
helped his father on the farm np to 1864, he 
then enlisted in Company IT, One Uundred and 
Fifty-fourth INinois Volunteer; was Sergeant, 
and promoted to rank of Second Lieutenant, 
and served until the close of the war; he was 
mustered out at Nashville, Tenn., September 
18, 1865; he then came home and taught school 
until 1875, when he commenced the study of 
medicine; received his degree at Rush Medical 
College, Chicago, [l., February 22, 1881, and 
is still faithfully pursuing bis profession, and 
has quite an extensive practice in the vicinity 
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of Elliottstown. He was married, October 4, 
1866, to Mary F. Field, of Elliottstown. They 
have six children—Louis Oscar, living, fonrteeu 


years old; Elijah Andrew, died when one year | 


old; Sarah F., died when eighteen months old; 
Mary Elizabeth, living, seven years old; Ada 


Bell, deceased, one year old; John William, liv- 


ing, seven months. Mr. Dunn is a Republican, 
and has served in various township offices. He 


_ Connty, Kan.; Sarah 


is, at present, Chairman of the Republican Cen-— 


tral Committee in Lneas Township; he has also 
served as Town Clerk of Bishop Township as 
much as four years; he also belongs to Delia 
Lodge, No. 525, A., FP. & A. M., and was Wor- 
shipful Master for six years, up to 1882; his 
father, Andrew Dunn, was born in Bracken 
County, Ky., in 1813; he was a farmer from his 
youth up, and also dealt some in stock; he 
moved here in Lucas Township in 1853, and 
settled on the farm whieh bears his name. He 
enlisted in the fall of 1861, in Company I, 
Fifty-fourth Illinois Infantry ; discharged on 
the 13th day of March, 1863, for disability; he 
arose to the rank of Sergeant; he eame back to 
Lucas Township and went to farming, and died 
in Teutopolis January 6, 1871. 


and died in twelve hours. Deceased was 
a member of the Baptist Church, and also of 
the Masonic order. Deceased had six children 
—Jobn W., physician in Barton County, Mo.; 
Mary E., wife of Samuel L. Parks; Martha F. 
(deceased), wife of J. R. Merry; Thomas J., sub- 
ject; Elijah 8., died in Barton County, Mo., in 
1868; Sarah Belle, wife of Silvester Harlan, 
lives adjoining the old farm. Their mother is 


was born in Bracken County, Ky., in the year 
1812. 

J.W. ELLIS, traveling salesman, Elliotts- 
town, was born in Wabash Connty, IIL, Septem- 
ber 22, 1846. Ilis father, Charles ©. Hllis, 


was born in Crawford County, Ind., December | 


2, 1814, was a farmer, and died Febrnary 22. 


1879, in Greenwood County, Kan. Our sub- 
ject’s mother, Hannah Phar, was born in Ten- 
nessee in 1826, and died in 1854, in Wayne 
County, Ill. They had five children, all are 
living, namely : Henry C., railroading in Texas; 
Joseph W., subject; Thomas J., is a brick 
toason by trade, and is living in Brownsville, 
Neb.; Charles ©. is farming in Greenwood 
1., wife of Mdward T. 
Wines, living in St. Louis. Subject removed 
with his parents from Wabash County to 
Wayne County, Ill, in 1852; they remained 
there four years, and, in the spring of 1857,went 
back to Wabash County, Il. They remained 
there until the spring of 1858, at which time 


_ they removed to Gentry County, Mo.. where 


they remained until February, 1861, when they 
removed to Union County, Iowa. They re- 
mained in Union County until October of the 
same year, when they went to Fulton County, 
Til. Our subject remained in Fulton County 
until January 20, 1865, at which time he en- 
listed in Company B. One Hundred and Fifty- 


' first Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and served 


He went there | 
on bnsiness, and was stricken with apoplexy, 


one year. Ile was in several skirmishes, but 
in no regular battles. Ile was mustered in at 
Quiney, Il, and was mustered ont at Colum- 
bus, Ga., February 15, 1865, when he returned 
to Fulton Connty, fl, and remained there 
three months, and then went to Summerfield, 
St. Clair Co., Tl, and was engaged in the 
nursery business until September, 1866, at 
which time he removed to Mt. Hric, Wayne 
Co., Ill, and attended a district school three 
months, afterward attending a graded sehool 


' until September, 1867; he then engaged in 
living on the old farm with Mr. Harlan; she | 


teaching, and, abont this time, he was married 
to Ilariet A. MeCoy, of Wayne County, IIL; 
she was born in Tuscarawas Connty, Ohio, No- 
vember 2, 1840. At the close of the six 
months’ school, he purchased a farm in Wayne 
Connty, and, in the fall of 1869, sold out and 
came to Lueas Township, Hftingham County, 
where he purchased a farm in Section 16 and 
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commenced farming, and also raising and deal- | 
ing instock. Me relinquished his stock dealing 
in June, 1882, on account of ill health. Tle 
soll a portion of his farm and all his:surplus 
stock. and engaged with a wholesale hat and 
cap house of Indianapolis, as traveling sales- 
man, at which business he is still engaged. 
His family lives on the reserved portion of his 
farm. He has always been a Republican, and 
has served as Collector of his township three 
terms. Ile has four ebildren living and one 
dead, uamely: John L., Charles M., Olive May, 
Joseph Olin, are living; Osear Walter died 
April 3, 1882. IIe was born September 25, 
1868. Subject’s wife’s father was a native of 
Bedford County, Penn., born in the year 1806, . 
and died in Wayne County, IIL, about the year 
1863. Her mother, Mary George, was a native 
of Jefferson County, Ohio, born ‘in the year 
1812, and died in Wayne County, IIL, in the 
spring of 1878. 

HIRAM R. EVANS, farmer, P. 0. Eberle. 
He is a young man of industrious habits. He 
was born in Ettingham County May 18, 1849; 
and was reared here. His father, Stephen Y., 
was a native of Indiana. He was born August 
22,1822. He came to Effingham County, IIL, 
in 1836, and died here May 11, 1861. Our 
subject’s mother, Mary (Witchman), is a native 
of Indiana, born November 3, 1824, and is liv- 
ing with our subject. She was twice married, 
her second husband being Daniel Merry, who 
is also dead. Our subject was about twelve 
years old when his father died. 

HENRY FRITCHLEY, farmer, P. O. Win- 
terrowd, is an industrious and substantial 
farmer of Lucas:Township. Was born in Rich- 
land County, Ill, December 20, 1848. His 
father is a native of Pennsylvania, was born 
about the year 1814, has always been a farmer, 
and is living in Richland County, Ill, Our sub- 
ject’s mother, Lydia Stafa, was a native of 
Ohio, and is dead. They had nine children— 
Jobn lives in Clement Township, Richland Co.; 
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Sarah Ann, wife of Isatah Louis, living in 
Richland County; Jeremiah lives in Jasper 
County, IIL; Isaac in Richland County, Clem- 
ent Township ; Sophia, wife of John Garver. 
deceased ; Henry, subject; Louisa, wife of 
James Lynch, lives in Richland County, Clem- 
ent Township; David, Richland County; Mar- 
garet, wife of Absalom Milliman, lives in Rich- 
land County. Their father was married again 
to Elizabeth Smith, of Ohio, and has five chil- 


, dren living and one dead—-Susanna, living; 


Mary M., wife of Oliver Madden, lives in Rich- 
land Connty; George, Martin, William Louis 
(deceased). Henry Fritehley was reared on his 
father’s farm, and received his education by 
helping his father in summer, and would at- 
tend school about four months in winter. When 
twenty-one years of age, he was married to 
Margaret Snyder of Richland County. She 
was born May 26, 1849. Henry farmed in 
Richland County one season, 1870; then sold 
out and went to the northwestern part of Mis- 
souri, Lynu County, remained there about two 
years, until 1572, at which time he came back 
to Richland County, and remained there until 
1874, when be came to Lucas Township. Effing- 
ham County, and purchased a farm of 120 acres 
of wild land in Section 2%. Now he has the most 


of it in cultivation, and raises grain—princi- 


pally wheat, corn and oats. He has two charm- 
ing little girls and a little boy——Lucinda 
Blanche, Luln Grace and Edward Oliver. 
Margaret Fritehley’s father was Morris Brady 
Suyder, born in Louisville, Ky., in 1800. He 
was a prominent man and a Methodist Episeo- 
pal minister, He began preaching when a 
young man, and preached as cireuit rider until 
too old for service, at which time he retired on 
a farm, und remained on the farm about two 
years, at which time he was elected Circuit 
Clerk of Richland County. Ne was the first 
Clerk of the county, and was a member of the 
old Whig party. He was elected for his fourth 
term, and died January 31, 1861, before he had 
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served it out. Her mother, Eliza Cottrell, was 
a native of Kentueky, born May 12, 1812, 
and died in South Muddy Township, Jasper 
County, May 10, 1877. They had eleven chil- 
dren; six are living: Mary Jane, wife of Jacob 
Cook, living in Jasper County, [lL; Alfred, liv- 
ing in Jasper County ; Elizabeth, wife of Jesse 
Cook, living in Jasper County ; John,in Jasper 
Connty ; Lucinda, wife of Jeremiah Fritchley, 
living in Jasper County, IL; Margaret, onr sub- 
ject ; five are dead —Caroline, Samuel, Martha, 
Morris, George. 

JOSEPH GOSSMAN, wagon-maker, Winter- 
rowd, was born in Germany, January 23, 1852. 
His father, Andrew, was also born in Germany, 
in the Province of Baden, and came to this coun- 
try in 1856, and to Cincinnati, Ohio, March 4, 
of that year. He was a natural mechanic. It 
was said of him that to let him see how any- 
thing was done, even the most difficnlt piece of 
mechanism, he could take hold and perform 
the work readily. About four weeks after land- 
ing here in this country, he was working on a 
mill, and was sunstruck, which resulted in his 
death. Our subject's mother was also a native 
of Germany, born in the Province of Baden. 
Our subject was one of a family of seven 
children, of whom three are living: Uneel- 
berth, living in Effingham ; Andrew, deceased, 
diced in Chicago; Bennard, living on the old 
farm in Lucas Township, and Adolph, died at 
Winterrowd, January 17, 1882; Rosa, de- 
ceased, died at Cincinnati ; Joseph, our sub- 
ject ; Frederic, died in Cincinnati, Ohio. Both 
Rosa and Vrederie died within six weeks after 
landing at Cincinnati, so that left five children, 
of whom three were large enough to earn $2 
per week in a tobacco factory, and after they 
had worked for one year their wages were in- 
creased. Our young friend Joseph, when old 
enongh, commenced work in the same house. 
Their earnings supported the family. They 
worked there in that honse for abont five years, 
and in 1861 they removed to Perry County, 
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Ohio, and rented a farm for three years, and 
by economy and industry saved enough at the 
end of three years to purchase a farm of forty 
acres in the same county. When they moved 
to the farm Joseph began again at his trade of 
cigar isking ; he worked‘at it for two years, 
up to 1860. He then learned the blacksmith 
trade, at Oakfield, Perry Co., Ohio. He served 
as an apprentice for about two years. During 
this time his mother and family removed to 
Aurora, il. Ile then qnit«tlacksmithing and 
went to his mother’s place, and remained there 
one month, and then went to Chicago, where 
he worked for his brother in a tobacco factory 
for about six months. He also worked at 
Niles, Mich., until 1868, at which time he re- 
moved to Chicago and started a cigar and to- 
bacco factory of his own. He resided there 
until September, 1871, when he sold his retail 
goods, and the wholesale goods were put in a 
commission house for sale, and were all 
destroyed in the great fire of Chicago, loss 
about $600. In the spring of 1871, he and 
his brother came to Lucas Township, Ettingham 
County, and bonght 120 acres of unimproved 
land in Section 28. They then went back to 
Chicago, and, in September of the same year, 
the family moved on the farm. We remained 
on the farm until the summer of 1873, at which 
time he went to Winterrowd and opened up a 
blacksmith shop, selling out in September of 
same year, and went to farming. In 1877, he 
came buck to Winterrowd, and purchased the 
shop owned by Jack Scott, and went to smith- 
ing, and since that time he has made additional 
improvements by establishing a wagon shop, 
where “wagons and buggies are made to order.” 
At the time of purchasing, the tools and mate- 
rial were invoiced at $280, and the shop and 
grounds were valued at $30. All he had when 
he eame there was his household furniture and 
$30 in money. Now his tools, ground and 
material are valued at $1,500. He was married 


in August, 1873, to Sarah Allen, a native of 
I 
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Indiana. They have two children, Rosa and 
Franklin. 

SYLVESTER HARLAN. farmer, P.O. 
Elliottstown, is a reliable and substantial 
farmer of Lucas Township. Te was born in 
Parke County, Ind., February 12, 1850. His 


father, Alfred Harlan, was a native of Indiana, 
born in the year 1822; he followed farming 


for a livelihood and died in Boone County. | 


Ind, May 8, 1874. Our subject’s mother. 


“aroline Clark, is a native of Ohio and is living | 


in Boone County, Ind. They have seven chil- 
dren living—Oliver, living in Boone County, 
Ind.; Sylvester, our subject; Nancy 
wife of Marshal T. Billings, living in Boone 
County; Jacob, Noah, Alfred, are also living 
in Boone County, Ind.; Amanda Frances, wife 


of Morris Harlan, living in Boone County, 


Jane, 


Ind., and three are dead, Martin, Daniel, James. | 
Sylvester was taken by his parents to Rush | 


Connty, Ind., in 1853, when three years old, 
and remained there until 1861, at which time 
he and his parents removed to Boone County, 
Ind. He received his education by helping 
his father on the farm in summer and in winter 
would attend school about six months in the 
year until eighteen years old, when in the fall 
of 1868 he came to Lueas Township to look at 
the country and also to inspect the land owned 
by his father in Lucas Township. Ile re- 
mained there and attended school until the 
summer of 1869, which time he returned to 
Boone County, and in the fall of 1870, came 
back to Lucas Township and purchased ninety 
acres of raw prairie land in Section 9, and 
commenced to improve it. On the 22d day 
of January, 1871, he shouldered bis ax and 
went to the woods to chop, it being the first 
day’s work he ever did for himself. After 
fencing fifty acres and plowing twenty, he re- 
turned to Boone County, and remained there 
throughout harvest, when he came back to 
Lucas Township and finished plowing his land. 
Now he has a well-improved farm. Mr. Har- 
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lan is and always has been a Republican, and 
has served in various township otlices. In the 
spring of 1871, he was elected Collector of the 
township and served two’ terms. He has 
served as School Trustce and Commissioner of 
Highways. In the spring of 1882, he was 
eleeted Town Clerk, which office he now holds. 
Sylvester and his brother Noah, and his two 
sisters belong to the M. K. Church. Our sub- 
ject was married November 25, 1872, to Sarah 
Belle Dunn, a native of Kentucky, born Feb- 


nary 7, 1853. They have had two children— 


Jobn Oliver, living, and 
ceased. 

WILLIAM J. JAYNE, physician, Winter- 
rowd. Although a young man, Dr. Jayne has 
had such advantages for advancement in his 
chosen profession as are afforded to few: Tle 
was born in Pendleton County, Ky., August 22, 
1855. Tis father, Alexander Jayne, was a 
native of Kentueky. He was born there April 
11, 1819; his parents were of English descent. 
Subject’s mother, Sophrona (Highfill) Jayne, 
was also a native of Kentucky. She was 
born there January 21, 1825, of Irish and 
German parents. No man could have made 
more out of the advantages afforded him than 
has Dr. Jayne. THe is a man of very great 
energy and “ push,” working with all his might 
on whatever matter he may have on hand. Ile 
began business by teaching school. Taught for 
three winters in succession and at nights 
studied medicine. He attended two terms of 
school at a seminary located at Sullivan, Moul- 
trie County, Ill, and two terms in a medical 
school. First term at the Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity, located at Nashville, Tenn., and graduated 
at Keokuk, Iowa, February 25, 1879,‘and en- 
tered into the practice of medicine; located in 
Jasper County, Ill., and practiced there one 
year, at which time he removed to Winterrowd, 
his present place of business, and by energy 
and go-ahead stands high in the rank of physi- 
cians. He has quite an extensive practice all 


Sarah Olive, de- 
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over the southern and eastern part of Efling- 
bam County. 

JAMES HW. KELLAR, farmer, P. O. Eberle, 
is a substantial farmer of Lueas Towuship. 
Ie was born in Mason Township, Eflingham 
County. November 14, 1849. He in 
Mason Township with his brother until 1875, 
during this time he was helping him in summer 
and in winter would attend schoo] about three 
months in the year. His father was a native 
of Indiana and his mother was a native of 
Kentucky. is father was killed-in the battle 
of Cape Girardeau, Mo. They had three chil- 
dren, all living, namely: John IL, Sarah J. 
and James Harvey, subject. Our subject 
was married in 1870, to Angeline Blunt, of 
Effingham Connty, [.; she was born Angust 
7, 1852. They have one child, Harvy Edward. 
Mrs. Kellar’s father, John Blunt, was a native 
of Illinois, and her mother, Catharine. of Ken- 
tucky. 

W. Me. MERRY, farmer and merchant, Elli- 
ottstown, was born in Barren County, Ky., 
Mareh 19, 1827. His father moved from there 
when subject was three years old, and settled 
in Madison County, U1. There our subject 
was raised on a farm, anci received his early 
education in the subscription schools. Ile 
came with his wife and two children to this 
county in 1851, and settled in Section 17, Lueas 
Township, where he lived till ISS1. In August, 
1862, he enlisted in the Ninety-cighth I]inois 
Volunteer Infantry, and served until the close 
of the war, being after the first eight months in 
the mounted infantry. Ife belonged to the 
Army of the Cumberland, and was engaged in 
the battles of Chickamauga, Mission Ridge, 
Selma and several others, being with Wilson's 
Cavalry as far south as the latter place. He 
was mustered out at Chattanooga, Tenn., in 
1865, and received his discharge at Springfield, 
Ill., July 3, of the same year. He returned to 
the farm, and, as before stated, lived there until 
1881, when he moved to Elliottstown, and be- 


lived 


came a partner of IF. B. Schooley, and under 
the firm name of Schooley & Merry kept a 
general store until March, 1882, when pirtner- 
ship was dissolved, and our subject coutinned 
the business with his son, O. T. Merry, and 
they carry a general stock. Our subject was 
married in Bond County, this State, in 1848, to 
Miss Savage, and by her has thirteen children. 
seven of whom are living —QOwen T., Noah, 
James, Sarah L., Richard, Eliza and Lonan. 
The other children, with one exception, died 
when young. Mrs. Merry died in July, 1874, 
and our subject was married the following year 
to Mrs. Sarah J. Austin. Mr. Merry has 
always been a Republican in political matters, 
has been Supervisor, and at one time inade a 
race as the Independent candidate-for County 
Treasurer. He still owns 320 acres of farm 
land. 

JAMES R. MERRY, farming, P.O. Elliotts- 
town, was born in Madison County, IIL, June 
29, 1833. We was brought by his father to 
Effingham County when one year old. He 
worked on his father’s farm in summer, and in 
winter, when there was school, he attended it. 
All the edueation he received was in Lucas 
Township. Ile helped to build several school- 
houses before he could go to school. We first 
located on a farm of forty acres in Union Town- 
ship, which Ura Stroud now lives on; lived 
there awhile, then moved to Lucas Township, 
on the farm that Samuel Stroud now lives on. 
In 1862, August 9, he enlisted in the Ninety- 
eighth [linois lufintry. Was mustered out at 
Springfield, TIL, about the Ist of July, 1865. 
ITe was in the battles of Frankfort, Ky., Ver- 
sailles, Ny., Stone River, Tenn., Hoover's Gap, 
Tenn., Dalton, Ga., Chattanooga, Tenn., Kene- 
siuw Mountain, Tenn., Chickamauga, Tenn., At- 
lanta, Ga. After the battle at Atlanta, they 
came back to Louisville and re-monnted; the 
next raid was to Selma, Ala.; went from there 
to Macon, Ga. and many other skirmishes. 
After the war, he came back and settled on the 
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farm where he now lives. He bought forty 
acres in 1863, forty aeres in 1868 and twenty 
acres in the year 1870. The pieee he first 
settled on was unimproved land ; the only close 
neighbor he had was Andrew Dunn. Now he 
has about ninety aeres under cultivation, and 
raises grain principally. When he first eame 
baek, he thought he would raise grain in large 
quantities. He put in about thirty-five acres 
of corn and raised a good crop, but eould not 
find any market for it. So he kept it over 
winter, and in the spring sold it for 10 eents 
per bushel. He had to go to mill down below 
Mason; it was owned by Unele Elijah Henry. 
A yoke of oxen and sled, and a saek of corn 
would constitute the outfit, and right there and 
then, he said were the happiest days he ever 
saw He was married in the year 1855, to Miss 
Blunt, of Effingham County. She died in 
1856. He married again, in 1857, a Miss Dunn. 
She died a short time after marriage. He was 
marricd again, January 1, 1880, to Miss Bar- 
cus. Ile has five children—John, Henrietta, 
Ida Ann, Angeline and Charley. Tis father, 
G. R. Merry, was born in Bourbon County, Ky, 
in the year 1802, and died in Effingham Coun- 
ty, 1866; he followed farming all his life. His 
wife, Jane Hubbard, was born 1807, in Virginia, 
and died in 1859. They had eight children— 
Tlenry (deceased), died at Watson, Kitingham 
Co., IIL; Sarah, wife of William Green, lives 
in Effingham; Thomas (deceased); J. R. Merry, 
subjeet; Daniel, living in Kansas; Nancy, de- 
ceased wife of Anderson Elliott; Elizabeth 
(deceased); Louisa, deceased wife of William 
Trapp; George, living in Arkansas. Our sub- 
ject has served in varions township offices. He 
has served as School Director for about eighteen 
years, and as Commissioner of Highways for 
about six years. He belongs to the A., . & A. 
M., and has held some office in the lodge ever 
since he beeame a member. : 

JOHN E. MERRY, farmer, P. O. Eberle, 
was born in Effingham County, Lucas Town- 
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ship, January 18, 1849. His father, Daniel 
Merry, was a native of Kentucky, born in the 
year 1818. He was taken by his parents to 
Madison County when eleven years old, and 
from there he eame to Eftingham County, Lu- 
eas Township, and settled on the farm now 
oceupied by his children, George and John, 
His death ocenrred in the year 1874. Subject’s 
mother, Eliza Davis, was born in Kentucky, 
and eame to Bond County, Ill, when eighteen 
years old, and died January 2, 1872. The par- 
ents had six children, of whom two are living 
—George and John; Owen, deceased ; Will- 
iam, deceased ; Waymack died in the army, 
and James, deceased. Our subject lived with 
his father until twenty-one years of age, and 
during this time assisted him in the summer 
season, and in the winter would attend school 
about four months. When twenty-one years 
of age his father gave him his present farm, of 
230 acres, of whieh 160 was in cultivation and 
fifty acres in timber land. He raises grain 
principally, but to some extent deals in stock. 
Mr. Merry has always been a Republican, and 
has served as Town Clerk one term, in the year 
1881. His father was the first one who settled 
in the neighborhood where his boys now reside. 
The nearest market place was at St. Louis. In 
those days they used to make a great deal of 
maple sugar, and would take as munch as three 
or four hundred pounds at one time to market, 
and would bring back groceries and such 
things that he needed. Ile would make a trip 
about once a year. Our subject was married 
February 20, 1870, to Minerva Woody, of 
Union Township. She was born May 9, 1851. 
They have two children living—Oley A. and 
Rufus, and Weby, deeeased. Mrs. Merry’s 
father and-mother, John Woody and Charlotl& 
are natives of Indiana. 

GEORGE M. MERRY, farmer, P. O. Eberle, 
is one of Lucas Township's enterprising and 
substantial farmers. He was born in Effiing- 
ham County, Lucas Township, September 29, 
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1850. 
born in the year 1818, was a farmer, and died 
in Lueas Township in 1874. 
mother, Eliza Davis, was a native of Kentucky, 
and died January 2, 1872. The parents had 
six children, of whom the two youngest are 
living—George and John; Owen, William, 
Waymack and James are dead. Subject lived 
with his father until twenty years of age, dur- 


His father was a native of Kentucky, — 
' which office he now holds. 
Our snbject’s » 
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Trustee of township in the spring of 188], 
Mr. Merry is one 
of a family of eleven children. namely : Owen, 
Susan, Noah (subject), Richard, Mary, Sarah 
Lueinda, Eliza Ann, Louan, Druscilla, John, 
Narcissa. Mr. Merry’s wife's father, John Dye, 


, and ber mother, Elizabeth, are natives of In- 


ing which time he was working for his futher | 


in summer, and in the winter attended school 
about four months. When twenty years of age 
his father gave him J40 acres of land, since 
that by inheritance he has obtained 110 acres, 
and in all has 250 acres. He has it all in enl- 
tivation but forty acres. Ilis main productions 
are grain and hay. Mr. Merry bas always been 
a Republican, und is serving his second term 
as Commissioner of Highways. He was mar- 
ried in April, 1870, to Jane Simmerman, of 
Lucas Township, Etlingham County. They 
have three children, namely, Druie Zilla, Pan- 
nie K. and Crooker H. 

NOAH MERRY, farmer, P.O. Elliottstown, 
a substantial farmer of Lucas Township, was 
born in Bond Connty, Uil., October +, 1851. He 
was brought by his parents, Waymack and 
Matilda Merry, to \flingham County, Lueas 
Township, in 1851, when four weeks old. 
They settled on a piece of land, Section 17. He 
was reared on his father’s farm and would at- 
tend school abont five months in the year. In 
1876, when twenty-four years old, he pur- 
chased a farm from his futher in Section 9, Lucas 
Township. In the spring of 1880, he removed 
to his father’s farm, and is residing there at 
the present time. Ilis father removed to Wili- 
ottstown and engaged in the mercantile trade. 
St oject was married in the spring of 1875, to 
Luey J. Dye, a native of Indiana; born 1855. 
Three children are the result of their marriage, 


diana, and are living in Bishop Township, Ef- 
fingham County. i 
JAMES A. McCORKLE, is a merchant in 
Winterrowd and keeps on hand a selected stock 
of dry goods and groceries, etc., and has quite an 
extensive trade throughout that neighborhood. 
He was born in Washington Co., Penn., April 3, 
1855. His father, \. B. McCorkle, was a na- 
tive of Pennsylvania, Washington County ; 


_ born in February, 1820, was a farmer, and died 


| December 26, 


‘eas Township, and engaged tn farming 


namely: Jolin Waymack, William Orville, 


Joyce Kthel; all are living. Mr. Merry has 
always been a Republican ; was elected School 


1881. Our subject's mother, 
Sarah M. Scott, is a native of Ohio, and is liv- 
ing in Lucas Township. Nine children were 
the result of their marriage, namely: Robert, 
deceased, Albert, deceased ; Nellie, deceased ; 
James A., subject ; William. Scott, Curtis, An- 
drew, Letitia, are dead. Our subject lived 
with his parents in Washington County until 
1866, at which time they removed to Effing- 
ham County, Lueas Township, and settled on a 
farm in Section 26. The farm consisted of 160 
acres, with a small frame house on it, and 
about twelve acres were in cultivation. Our 
subject received his education in the common 
schools in the neighborhood of Winterrowd. 
IIe would attend school about eight months in 
the year, and the remainder of the time would 
help his father on the farm. At the age of 
twenty-one he went to California and went to 
working on a farm, being thns engaged for 
about one year, afterward working for a com- 
pany in a gold mine the same length of time. 
In the latter part of 1876, he vame back to Ln- 
for 
about two years. Tn 1878, he bought an inter- 
est in the dry goods and grocery store owned 


' by J. W. Scott, at Winterrowd, and continned 


it 


in that business until 1880, at which time he 
sold out to bis partner, and went to farming 
until 1881, when he purchased the entire stock 
of dry goods’ aud groceries owned by J. W. 
Seott, and his present stock is invoiced at 
$3.000. He is a member of the A., F. 
& A. M., Mayo Lodge, No. 664. He was 
was married December 25, 1878, to Malvina 
Robertson, a native of Kentucky. She was 
born September 7, 1861. They have one child 
not named. 

SAMUEL L. PARKS, farmer and stock- 
dealer, P. O. Etliottstown, was born in 
Lincoln County, Tenn., July 15, 1837. He 
was three years old when his father moved 


to Shelby County, IIL, where be pur- 
ebased land and engaged in farming. Sam 


uel worked on the farm and attended school 
until he was twenty-seven years old, when he 
purchased one-third interest in a saw mill in 
Richmond Township, Shelby County, where he 
was engiged in business about two years. In 
the fall of 1866, he came tu Effingham County, 
und engaged in buying, driving and shipping 
live stock for the Chieago, Indianapolis and 
Cincinnati markets. For two years he lived 
on 2 farm in Summit Township, where he 
farmed and dealt in stock. Afterward moved 
to Jackson Township, thence back to Summit, 
and again to Effingham, In 1878, he moved 
to his present farm in Lucas Township, where 
he is engaged in farming and buying stock. 
He also buys grain at Dieterich, on the 8. I. 
& S&S E.R. R. We was married in Shelby 
County, HL, in 1859, to Miss Emeline Ellis. 
Ol this marriage he has four daughters and 
three sons living. The daughters are Henrietta 
3., Viola, Margaret J. and Mary E. His wife 
died in 1876. He married second time. in 1878, 
to Mrs. Mary E. Merry, of Lucas Township. 

WILLIAM H. POYNTUR, Postmaster, 
Bberle, was born in Kentucky, September 6, 
1835; was taken by his parents to Madison 
County, HL, where they lived before moving to 


= 
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Effingham County, Lucas Township. Ile worked 
for his father on the farm until twenty-one years 
of age. After that he went to working out on the 
farm by the month ; worked in different places 


| until twenty-five years ofage. Inthe fall of 1859, 


he was married to Narcissa Jett, of Bond 
County, iL They have five children living, 
and two dead. The names of the living are 
Francis K., James S., Mary Alice, Noah and 


Nora. Those deceased are John W. and Al- 
mira. Our subject purehased forty acres of 


land in Lucas Township, and went to farming 
and has since bought seventy-four acres, all in 
cultivation but twenty-nine acres. [lis main 
productions are grain, THe received his educa- 
tion principally in the common schools of Lucas 


Township. He has always been a Republican, 
/ and bas served in various township offices. 
| He served first as School Director, and next as 


School Trustee. In 1871, he was appointed 
Township School Treasurer, which office he 
now holds. During this time, he was elected 
Assessor of the township. which he held 
for five years, and sinee that has served as Col- 
lector of Lucas Township. Now he is serving 
as Postmaster of Eberle. He and his wife be- 
long to the New Light Chureh. He also be- 
longs to the Delia Lodge, No. 525. A. FP. & A. 
M. His father, Elijah Poynter, was born in 
Barren County, Ky. He followed shoe-making 
in Kentucky principally, but when he came to 
this State devoted most of his time to farming. 


Subjeet's mother, Elizabeth Davis, was born in 


Keutucky, and died about the year 1842. They 
had nine children—Catharine, deceased wife of 
James Watt, Jonathan Blunt and W. Hill; 
John, deceased ; Eliza, deceased wife of Will- 
iam Blunt; Judia, wife of Hiram Witchman ; 
Sarah, wife of John Carter; William, subject ; 
Frances, deceased wife of Henry Shumard ; 
James, living; Permelia, wife of Newman 
Laws. Subjects wife’s father, Francis Jett, 
was born in Virginia, in the year 1791. Her 
mother, Elizabeth Wood, was born in Virginia, 
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1796. They had nine children—Gabriel Jett, 
deceased ; John Jett, living in Bond County, 
Il. ; Martha Ann Teasley, living in Kansas ; 
Eliza Jett, wife of Washington Jett, living in 
Wisconsin; Mary Hlizabeth, wife of John 
Scoggin, living in Iowa; James, deceased ; 
William. dceeased; Permelia, deceased; Al- 
mira, deeeased. 

JAMES T. POYNTER, farmer, P.O. Kberle, 
is a native of Barren County, Ky., born Febru- 
ary 11, 1839, and now is one of Lucas Town- 
ship's enterprising and reliable farmers. Te 
was taken by his parents to Madison County, 
Ill; remained there about four years. He and 
his father came to Lucas Township, and settled 
ona piece of land, now owned by Waymac 
Merry; there the mother died. His father was 
a native of Kentucky; born in 1805. The par- 
ents removed to different places in the town- 
ship and to Flensburg, and rented a mill there 
for one year. In 1853, they came baek to 
Lucas Township, and settled on the farm now 
owned by Daniel Blunt; it was wild land; they 
improved it, and his father remained there until 
his death, which oceurred in 1870. Our sub- 
jeet’s mother, Elizabeth Davis, was native of 
Kentueky, and died in 1845 in Lueas Town- 
ship. His father married again in 1849, to 
Martha L. Adamson, of Jasper Connty. The 
children by his first marriage are, namely : 
Catharine, Eliza, John, Judia, Sarah, William, 
Francis Jane, 
second marriage, 
etta, deceased, Matilda, Edward, Narcissa, de- 
ceased. James was fourteen years old when 
his father came back to Lucas Township, and 
our subject remained with his father helping 
him on the farm in summer, and in winter 
went to school abont four months in the year. 
In November, 1861, he enlisted in Company D, 
Fifty-fourth [Hinois Volunteer Infantry; was 
in several engagements, namely: Siege of Vicks- 
burg, capture of Little Rock, Ark.; battle of 
Clarendon; was taken prisoner at Jones 


James T., Permelia D.; by 


Martha H., Adelia, THenri- | 
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Station. In eight or ten days were: paroled 
about 400 of them, and went to the parole 
barracks at St Louis, and were exchanged, 
from there went to Ilickory Station in Ar- 
kansas, after leaving there went to Fort Smith 
into the Indian nation and remained there dur- 
ing the treaty with the Indians, and then were 
ordered back to Little Rock, Ark., and was 
mustered out October 16, 1865. He enlisted 
as a private, was elected Fourth Corporal, re- 
ceived promotion to duty Sergeant, from that 
to Orderly Sergeant. He served as Orderly 
about three months, when received a promo- 
tion to First Lieutenant and held that promo- 
tion until discharged, Ile came to his father’s 
in Lucas Towuship, rented a farm and went to 
farming. In 1867, July 26, he was married to 
Nancy Merry, of Lucas Township. Uer death 
occurring November 6, 1868. He lived a 
widower until 1871, married again to Nancy 
McCollough, of Union Township. Our subjeet 
was a renter until May, 1881, at which time he 
purchased eighty seres of wild land, now he 
has it mostly in cultivation. We has one ehild 
by first marriage—Waymack E.; four by second 
marriage, namely: William Albert, Mary Htta, 
Thomas Z. and Leota. Mr. Poynter has always 
been a Republican, and bas served as School 
Trustee, Constable and Town Clerk. He first 
filled a vacancy as clerk for Krwin Lown, and 
then served for three suceessive terms. He 
belongs to the Masonie order, A., F. & A. ML, 
to the Grange and to the G. A. R., organized 
at Elliottstown. 

JOUN W. RICHARDS, farmer, P.O. Win- 
terrowd, is an cnterprising farmer of Lucas 
Township. He was born in Brown County, 
Ind., June 13, 1845. THis father, David Rich- 
ards, was also a native of Brown County, Ind., 
and the mother was a native of the same coun- 
ty. They had ten children—John W. (subject), 
Mary Jane (living), Anna (deceased), Charity 
(living), Sarah C. (living), Sarah Margaret (liv- 
ing), Martha (deceased), Julia (living), Bethania 
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(deceased), Andrew Jackson (living). John W. 
(was brought by his parents to Jasper County, 
lll, in March, 1849. He was reared on his 
father’s farm, and for some time no school ex- 
isted in the neighborhood, and the first school 
he attended was a subscription school at the 
age of ten years. His parents first settled on 
a farm in Smallwood Township, and there our 
subject went to school one winter. His father 
next removed to Sonth Muddy Township, and 
remained there two years until 1857, at which 
time they removed to North Muddy Township, 
where subject and there attended school in win- 
ter until he wentinto thearmy. Ile enlisted on 
the I4th day of August, 1862, in Company I, 
Ninty-eighth Hlinois Mounted Infantry. He 
was in several skirmishes in Kentucky, and 
thenorthwestern part of Tennessee, at Murfrees- 
boro, Lebanon and MeMinnville, Hoover's 
Gap, February, 1863; Chickamauga, September 
12, 1863; Farmington, 1863, where they capt- 
ured Wheeler's cavalry. They followed Wheeler 
twenty-one days and nights without draw- 
ing,a bite from the Government, and were 
nearly exhausted when they captured him. 
From Farmington, they were ordered back to 
Chattanooga by the way of Bridgeport, from 
there they were sent to Cleveland, Kast Tenn., 
and beyond there captured quite a num- 
ber of mules, cattle and hogs, and started 
hack to Cleveland, but were overtaken by the 
rebels and completely routed, their plunder 
being taken away from them. They then re- 
treated to Chattanooga, and came right back 
to Cleveland, and with more force recaptured 
their stores with about 400 prisoners. The 
next battle of any importance was at Buzzard 
Roost, Ga.; from there they returned to Cleve- 
land, Teun. And the next movement was the 
forward move of the whole command on 
Atlanta. He was inthe battle of Jonesboro; 


was taken prisoner there in company with 300- 


on the 6th of September, 1864. They were 
taken to the first prison at Macon, Ga.; were 


22S 
kept there thirty-two days; then were removed 
to Millen, Ga. They were put in prison there 
with about 9,000 other prisoners, and were 
kept there thirty days, then were removed to 
Savannah, Ga. and were kept there three 
days; then were sent to Blackshire; put in 
prison there and kept there seven days; 
then were taken out and started for Savannah, 
Ga., and escaped by jumping off the train, but 
was captured and sent to Thomasville, and 
there made his final escape and returned to 
Sherman’s army at Savannah, Ga. He got 
transportation from there by the way of New 
York, Cleveland, Indianapolis, Louisville and 
on to Nashville; from there got transportation 
on a boat down to the mouth of Tennessee 
River, and from there up to Eastport, Miss., 
and went on foot from there to Gravel Springs, 
Ala. Found his regiment there, and remained 
there until Wilson made his raid through 
Georgia; then moved with the command on 
through to Macon, Ga. And in that time was 
in the battles near Colnmbus, Ga., and Selma, 
Ala. After the battle at Selma, he and 
eleven scouts went to Cohobby’s Prison, and 
by their good management and fast shooting 
sneceeded in releasing about 400 Union men; 
then returned to Selma, Ala., and from there 
went to Macon, Ga., and was in the battle of 
Macon, Ga, in 1865. They remained there 
several days, and then were ordered back to 
to Chattanooga, then on to Nashville. They re- 
mained there a few days, and on the 27th of 
June, 1865, was mustered out and returned to 
Springfield to be discharged and paid July 
5, 1865. He then returned home to his father. 
During the war, he sent home money and pur- 
chased eighty acres of raw prairie land, and in 
the winter of 1865 went to school; after that he 
engaged in farming in North Muddy Township 
until the fall of 1869, at which time he sold out 
and came to Eliiottstown; that winter he pur- 
chased the farm where Samuel Strond now 
lives; sold that farm and purchased the farm 
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where he now resides. He came there and 
kept bachelor’s hall until October 30, 1870, 
which time he was married to Letitia Scott, of 
Lucas Township. They have two children 
living and one dead: Francis Marion and 
Frances Rebecca are living; John 5. (de- 
ceased). 

WILLIAM N. RICHESON, farmer, P. O. 
Elliottstown. He was born in Greene County, 
Ind., on the 18th of September, 1858. He was 
brought by his parents to Effingham County 
in the fall of 1859. They settled in Lucas 
Township on a picce of uncultivated land of 
eighty acres, in Section 10. Our subject re- 
ceived his education in the common schools of 
Lucas Township. He was reared on a farm, 
and in the summer he would help his father 
on the farm and in the winter would attend 
school. He would attend school about four 
months in the year. He was married at the 
age of seventeen years to Mary A. Burk. She 
was born in Indisna August 29, 1859. Our 
subject, after marriage, engaged in farming. 
lle farmed in different places in Effinghain and 
Jasper Counties until the spring of 1879, at 
which time he purchased a farm in Lucas 
Township. His farm is situated in Section 
12, one-eighth section of which, fifteen acres, 
was in cultivation when he bought it. His 
main productions are grain—wheat, corn and 
oats. They have three children, namely, 
Gibson W., Mildred and Carroll C. He re- 
mained with his step-father in Union Township 
and helped him until seventeen years of age. 
Our subject was married in 1872 to Amanda 
Davis, of Effingham County, at which time he 
removed to the farin which he had purehased of 
his step-father, in Section 21, Lucas Township, 
of eighty acres. It was all raw prairie land 
when he bought it. De has it all in cultiva- 
tion but ten acres, and is successfully engaged 
in the rajsing of grain—wheat, corn and oats, 
He has two children, namely, Walter HB. and 
Meoma A. 


YEORGHE STRONG, farmer, P. O. Eberle, 
is one of the substantial farmers of Lucas 
Township. His parents were natives of Ver- 
mont, where his father, Emory F., was born in 
1811, and his mother, Harriet, in 1807. Our 
subject was born in York State November 24, 
1837. Here he resided until eight years old. 
In 1845, his father removed to Michigan, where 
he resided until 1858, in which year he re- 
moved to Bureau County, Hl. In the fall of 
186], returned to Michigan, where he remained 
until the fall of 1874, at whieh time he moved 
to the place he now occupies. He bought a 
farm of 160 acres, fifty of which had been cul- 
tivated. Here he has industriously labored un- 
til his farm is now one of the best in the town- 
ship. leis a man of good education and of 
most excellent social qualities, and is full of 
original thought and intelligence. This is 
shown in his thoroughgoing business habits 
as well as in his social relations. Whether 
among the hills of his native State@the log- 
ings of Michigan, the classic shades of Cleve- 
land Sehool, or the prairie of Plinois, he has 
ever been the same free-thinking, generous 
man, hail fellow well met, to all who use com- 
mon politeness. The writer has known him 
for years, and bears cheerful testimony to his 
integrity and true manliness. His education 
though liberal, far above that which is ordin- 
ary, was obtained under many embarrassments. 
He worked on his father’s farm during the 
summers and attended school in winter until 
he attained his majority. After that he at- 
tended the Graded School at Plainfield, Mich., 
the High School at Grand Rapids, Mich., and 
the High School of Cleveland, Ohio, in all of 
which he sustained a good standing. Ile was 
a teacher for several years, but quit that for 
his chosen work, farming, which he has fol- 
lowed the greater part of his life. He usually 
handles considerable stock and thus finding use 
for his coarse grain and other farm products 
that are unmarketable, and thus receives hand- 
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some returns. In 1859, he was married to Miss 
Martha M. Beach, of Kent County, Mich, 
They have four fine, healthy children—Hattie, 
a teacher ; Mina, now married to Mr. H. Barron, 
so that Mr. Strong is already a grandfather 
though but in the prime of life; Junia and 
Georgia, the baby and papa’s pet. Benjamin 
Beach and wife, the parents of Mrs. Strong, are 
still living in Kent County, Mich. Mr. Strong 
was one of a family of six children, three of 
whom are living—Phila, deceased; Return, liv- 
ing Jerome, deceased; George, subject; Laura, 
living; Horace, deceased. Mr. Strong, blessed 
with health, a good farm, a fine family, bright 
prospects and much mental vigor, is one our 
representative men. 

NER STROUD, farmer, P. O. Elliottstown, 
was born in Orange County, Ina., July 4, 1340. 
Was brought by his parents to this county 
when one year old. They settled on the farm 
where James Adams now lives in Section 3, 
Lucas T@vuship. His father settled on wild 
prairie land. which he entered about 1848. 
Subject was raised on a farm, and for several 
years no school existed in that part of the 
township, and the first school he attended ‘he 
was about the age of eight years, in an old log 
schoolhouse about one mile and a half sonth of 
Killiottstown, and for several winters went there 
until he learned the three “R’s.” In Jnne, 1861. 
he enlisted at the first call for three years’ men 
in Company L, of Fifth IMlinois Cavalry, and 
served until October, 1865, iu the same regi- 
ment and company. The last three years he 
served as Quurtermaster Sergeant, and was 


always on duty, and was in forty battles and | 


skirmishes, the principal of which were: Cot- 
ton Plant, July 6, 1862; Rock Roe, Ark., Aug. 
16. 1862; McAlpin’s farm, October 22, [862; 
siege and capture of Vicksburg, which lasted 
forty-three days, ending July +, 1863; Clinton, 
Miss., July 8, 1865; Canton, Miss., July 12, 
1863—city taken by Fifth Cavalry; Coldwater, 
Miss.. Augnst 20, 1863; Robinson’s Mills, Oc- 
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tober 17, 1863, and near there on the 18th day 
of October occurred an all-day fight; in the 
rear of infantry, they fonght back to Clinton, 
Miss.; in rear of Natchez, Miss., December 8, 
1863; Champion and Dalton, Miss, February 
4, 1864; Clinton and Jackson, Miss., February 
5, 1864, and eight miles north of Jackson, Feb- 
ruary 6, 186-4; Morton, Miss., February 8, 1864; 
February 11, 1864. skirmished and drove the 
enemy all day; Decatur, Miss., February 12, 
1864; Meridian, Miss. February 14, 1864; 
Black River, Miss., May 12, 1864; Port Gibson, 
Miss., September 30, 1864; eity of Monroe, La., 
February 12, 1865; city of Harrisburg, La., 
February 16, 1865. The company was organ- 
ized at Effingham, Ills., September, 1861, by 
Capt. fT. D. Caldwell, and mustered out at 
Camp Butler, in October, 1865. After the war 
he came home, and November 5, 1865, was 
married to Mary ¥. Merry, of Decatur, TI. 
They have four children—Eliza, Iattie, Pretty- 
man, W. Me. and William Ura. He purchased 
his present farm in the fall of 1865, situated in 
Section 1. Lucas Township, where he owns 200 
acres. It was unbroken when he bought it; 
now he las it all under cultivation and raises 
grain, principally corn, oats and wheat; he 
plows about one hundred acres per year. Mr. 
Stroud is a Republican, and has served in va- 
rious township offices. being at present Snper- 
visor of Lueas Township; he is serving his 
second year. [lis father, Thomas Stroud, was 
born in South Carolina; came with his parents 
to Orange County, Ind., in boyhood, and there 
married Kliza Aston, a uative of North Caro- 
lina, and after marriage, engaged in farming 
until 1840, when he moved to different points 
in Kentucky, Arkansas and Missouri until 1841, 
when he settled in Lucas Township, where he 
lived until 1860, when he moved to Union 
Township, Effingham Connty, and there died in 
1874. lle had fifteen children. of which thir- 
teen grew up—names are: Joseph, deceased; 
Ura, lives in Union Township; Eliza, married 
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N. B. Tilton, of Towa; Lueretia, wife of James 

Yooper, of Quiney, Tl; Lydia M., deceased; 
Sidney, deceased; Ner, subject; Samuel J., 
farmer, of Lucas Township; Mphraim Joy, re- 
sides in Kansas; Nathaniel 8., killed in battle 
of Brownsville, Ark.; Richard Nalls, farmer in 
Union Township; Austin R., lives in) Wash- 
ington Territory. Subject’s father married a 
second wife and have two daughters living of 
lust marriage, numes are Helena and Angeline; 
they reside in Uniou Township. 

WLULIAM TATE, furmer, P. O. Winter- 
rowd, was born in County Down, Treland, Jan- 
uary 10, 1828; he lived there with his parents 
until twenty-four years of age. On the 10th of 
April, 1852, he embarked for this country, was 
twenty-one days on the water, and had a most 
pleasant trip. [He arrived at New York May 
1, 1852. Le went to work in a lumber-yard, 
remuining there until the spring of 1854; he 
then went to Canada and engaged in farming, 
and in the spring of 1856, came back to New 
York State, where he remained until the fall of 
1357, when he went back to Canada and en- 
gaged in farming until the spring of 1864; he 
then went to Wisconsin, and remained there 
until the fall of 1S74, when he moved to Lueas 
Township, Etlingham County, and settled on a 
turm in Section 36 of 240 aeres, the greater 
part of which was nncultivated land. Now he 
has abont 200 acres in cultivation, his main 
produetions being heat, corn and oats. This 
year he has raised about 500 bushels of wheat, 
2.600 bushels of corn, and abont 2,000 bushels 
of onts. Ute received his edueation in his na- 
tive county, and was married in the year 1857, 
to Susanna Sweazey, a native of Cunada. They 
have three children—Andrew R., Maggie Jane 
and Robert Henry. Our subject's father, Robert 
Tate, was born in Connty Down, [reland, in the 
year 1801, and was a farmer. Ue died in An- 
gust, 1846. Margaret McElroy, his wife, was 
born in the same place and year, 1s her hns- 
band, and is now living in Albany, N. Y. 


| 


They had eight children—William, Robert, 
living in Michigan; Margaret, living in Al- 
bany, N. Y.; Jane, deceased wife of Nobert 
Mellafy; Mary, (deceased); Bessie, wife 
Joseph Doran, living in Albany, N. Y.; Anna, 
wife of James Doran, living also in Albany, N. 
Y., and John, died when seven years old. 
Our snbject’s wite’s father, Andrew Sweazey, 
was born in New Jersey about the year 1799, 
and died Canada, 1878. His wife, Hannah 
Dennis, was also born in New Jersey. They 
have five children—John, William, Andrew, 
Susan and Joel. 

JACOB WINTERROWD, O. 
Winterrowd, one of the enterprising farmers of 
Lueas Township, was born in Shelby County, 
Tnd., September 14, 1832. His father was a 
native of Washington County, Penn., born in 
the year 1802. Ile was taken by his parents 
to Warren Connty, Ohio, when two months old; 
resided there about twenty-five years up to 
1827. Inthe same year he removed to Shelby 
County, Ind., anc resided there until the fall of 
1860, when he removed to Jasper County, TIL. 
and bought a farm two miles from Newton, and 
there died in 1869. Our subjeet’s mother was 
a native of Ohio, born in Warren County, of 
that State, and died in Shelby County, Ind., 
February 2, 1836. Onr subject is one of a 
family of five children, of which four are liv- 
ing—Washington, living in Mllis County, Texas; 
Naney, living with Jacob Winterrowd, in Lucas 
Township; Kirkwood, died in Shelby County, 
Ind., when thirteen months old; Jacob, subject; 
S. J. Winterrowt, living in Livingston Connty, . 
Mo. lis father was married again on the Sth 
day of June, 1835, to Dorathy Cookson, a na- 
tive of Shelby County, Ind. They had five 
children also—S. F., living in Ellis County, 
Texas; Elizabeth, wife of B. F. Moulden, liv- 
ing in Newton, Jasper Uo., Ill; J. Z., lives on 
the old farm, two miles from Newton; M. F., 
died in Shelby County, Ind., when seventeen 
months old, and the other died in infancy. 


of 


farmer, P. 
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Jacob Winterrowd reeeived his education in 
the subscription schools of Shelby County, Ind., 
wthough in the latter part of his school years 
he attended free schools, which bad then been 
organized. He began life as a firmer; he was 
around looking for a location, and eame to 
Effingham County, Ill, on the 23d of March, 
1859, but not purehasing a farm, he returned 
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(Goodwin, a native of Shelby County, Ind., and 
on January 30, 1881, his beloved wife was 
culled home to the better world, leaving him 


‘with four little children — Millard F., W. 


to Indiana in June, the same year, well pleased | 


with the country, and came back on September 
14, 1859, and yet did not make a permanent 
location, and went back to Indiana November 
29, 1859. He remained there until February 
2, 1860, at which time he removed to Jasper 
County, Hl. He lived there until April 9th of 
the same year, then he resolved to come to 
Kflingham County, which he did, and settled on 


a farm of eighty acres in Lucas Township | 


where he is now living. 
it was all wild land, with no improvements 
whatever, bnt by his diligence and energy he 
has made quite extensive improvements, and 
putitallincultivation. Headded eighty acres 
to it in 1875; it was also wild land, but now 
has it all in enltivation, and raises wheat, corn, 
oats and rye. 


of which he has several on his farm. He was 


He also takes a great deal of ! 
interest in the raising of thoroughbred cattle, 


When he eame here 


N., Ida.C. and Lily E.; Matia and Dora 
deceased. He was married again, on the [8th 
of October, 1881, to Sarah Thomas, of Jasper 
Connty, Il. They have one charming little 
girl, Naney. 

GRANVILLE G. WOODY, farmer, P. 0. 
Eberle. Mr. Woody is one of Lneas Town- 
ship's most respected and enterprising young 
farmers. He was born in Indiana March 18, 
1853; was bronght by his parents to Union 
Township in the fall of 1862, and settled on a 
farm there. He received his edneation in Union 
Township, by helping his father on the farm in 
summer and in winter, attending school until 
twenty-one years of age. He was married, on 
the 4th of July, 1873, to Lucy Merry, of Lneas 
Township. She was born October 30, 1856. 
After he was murried, he settled on a farm of 
160 acres, about seventy-five acres being in 
cultivation, and the remaining eighty-five acres 
was raw land; his main productions are wheat, 
corn and oats. They have fonr blooming chil- 
dren living and one dead: Alva Eldridge, de- 
ceased ; Dencie Ellen, Charles, Kearney and 


married, in the latter part of 1853, to Avis | Burgess, living. 
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HERMAN D. ELLMANN, shoemaker, Teu- 
topolis, was born in the precinet of Tenstedte, 
Parish of Cappeln, in County of Cloppenburg, 
Dukedom of Aldenburg, January 15, 1815. 
He commenced learning the trade of shoemaker 
with his father, D. Henry Elliann, in his native 
place in his sixteenth year. He worked with him 
until he was twenty-five years old. In 1840, he 
married Catharine Elizabeth Angelbeke, and 
after his marriage started a shoe shop of his 
own in township of Dinklage, in a country 


place called Wulfennau, 'and ran it for five 
years with fair success. He came to the United 
States in 1845, landing at New Orleans in De- 
cember, came via river to Cincinnati, Ohio, 
where he worked one year as a journeyman, 
when he eame to Teutopolis, Il. He only re- 
members five setilers here in the town when he 
came. Ile bought two lots, where he now lives, 


‘of John F. Waschefort, and bought a partly 


finished house of Mr. Waschefort for $120; as 
soon as he finished a room, opened shop and 
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became the first regular shoe-maker in the place, 
and has worked at his trade since the winter of 
1846-47, setting on his bench from early 
morning until 12, 1 and 2 o’clock at night for 
many years. For some years he was the only 
shoe-maker here. He went in debt for his 
house and Jot, snd soon paid all his indebted- 
ness, although money was very scaree, and bar- 
ter was paid for work, so that it was difficult to 
get money enough to buy Teather. Ie kept 
one journeyman for many years. Ile can still 
put ina full day’s work. His first wife died 
August 21, 1852, leaving no children. In 
March, 1853, he married to Bernandina Cath- 
arine Pundsack, she was born in Vechta, Olden- 
burg, in October, 1832, and came to this coun- 
try in about 1841 with ber parents. They have 
one daughter living, Mary Anna Ellmann, born 
November 18, 1869. One son died in infancy. 

DR. FRANCIS F. EVERSMAN, physician, 
Teutopolis. Vrancis Frederic Eversman, M. 
1)., was boru October 20, 1807, at Osnabruck 
in the Province of Hanover (now Prussia). 
Here, also, he received the first rudiments of 
his education. In 1837, he eame to Baltimore, 
where he finished his education, Ie then went 
to Cincinnati, Ohio, and attended the medical 
college there. During his collegiate course he 
worked in the drug department of a commer- 
cial hospital. 
1850, he received the degree of doctor of medi- 
cine. In 1849, at the breaking-ont of the 
cholera, though not as yet a licensed physician, 
he had yolunteered his services, and was thus 
prematurely initiated into the practice of med- 
icine. But, in the following year, 1850, having 
received his degrees he entered on the regular 
practice of his profession at Cincinnati, Ohio, 
where he remained three years. From Cincin 
nati he came directly to Tentopolis (1853), 
here he continued to practice his profession. 
In 1865, in addition to his professional labors 
as a physician, he opened a drug store. His 
son, Charles Eversinan, has relieved him of the 


At the end of three years, in 


care of the drug store, but he still continues 
his professional labors at the advanced age of 
seventy-five (1882). Subject is connected with 
the Cincinnati Medical Society. He married 
Charlotta Fier, and had three sons—Henry 
John and Charles. 

CHARLES EVERSMANN, druggist, Ten- 
topolis, was born in Alfhausen, near Osna- 
bruck, Ilanover, Germany, August 31, [843. 
He came to the United States with his parents 
in 1845. They settled at Cincinnati, Ohio, re- 
maining in that city seven years. Iu 1852, the 
parents came to Teutopolis, this county, where 
our subject has lived ever since. He was edn- 
cated in St. Joseph’s College, and spent two 
years in the college of Notre Dame, at South 
Bend, Ind. He left school in 1865. At eight- 
een, he went to work on the farm, and conduct- 
ed it for three yenrs. In 1866, his father went 
into the drug business here, and he assisted 
his father in the store for ten years, and in 1876 
he became the proprietor, and has since con- 
dueted the drug store with good success. He 
has also been Assistant Postmaster for twelve 
years. He has been Justice of the Peace for 
eight years, also Supervisor three years, and 
Town Clerk. He takes a deep interest in both 
county and State politics. He was married in 
October, 1871, to Miss Catherine Busse, daugh- 
ter of George Busse, of Teutopolis Township, 
and has four ehildren—Frank, Leo, Dorothea 
and Katie. 

JUDGE HERMAN IT. WUELS, farmer, 
P. O. Kflingham, was born near the city 
of Osnabruck, Hanover, January 30, 1824. 
He left the college of his native place and 
went to Paris, France, where he remained 
for two and a half years in the Le Sem- 
inaire, Du Saint Wsprit, where he studied 
rhetoric and philosophy, and then went to Ita- 
ly, and visited in Genoa, Milan, Mlorence, Rome 
and Naples. This was during the reign of Pope 
Gregory XVI. Spent six months in Italy, for 
the most part in Rome, intending to study 
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for the priesthood. From there he went 
with an Mnglish family to Bedfordshire, Eng- 
land, where he taught the French, German, 
Latin and Greek languages in an academy be- 
longing to the Baptist Church, for two and a 
half years. He came to the United States in 
1546, and became Professor of Languages in 
the seminary at the Barrens, near Perryville, 
Mo.,a small institution established there by 
the followers of St. Vincent De Panl, where 
young men were prepared for the ‘priesthood. 
Ile remained there about one year, and in 
Washington, Mo., married in 1848, to Miss 
Clara Schwegman, and afterward was clerk in 
the law office of Thomas Allen, then President 
of the Pacific Railroad, now President of [ron 
Monntain Railroad. He was a large landed 
proprietor in St. Louis. Subject had charge of 
his real estate and general business until com- 
ing here in 1851. He became a teacher of the 
parochial school at Teutopolis, this county, 
where he remained until elected Justice of the 
Peace in the fall of 1853, when he gave up 
teaching. He served as Justice and Associate 
Judge of the county until they adopted town- 
ship organization. He is still Justice of the 
Peace. He lived in Teutopolis until 1861, 
when he moved to his present place near 
Effingham, where he owns about 200 acres of 
farm lands, and has since engaged in farming. 
For many years he did a large amount of pub- 
lic business for the people of Teutopolis. THe 
also bonght and sold considerable real estate. 
Ue had two children, both deceased. 
FERDINAND KOLUMEYER, — farmer, 
P. QO. Teutopolis, was born January, 
1830, Goldenstedt, Amt Fechte, Grand 
Duchess of Oldenburg, Germany. He is a 
son of Bernhard Kollmeyer, born and died 
im the same place. Jle was a farmer by ocen- 
pation. The maiden name of Mr. Ferdinand’s 
mother was Maria Grave, who was born in 
Oldenburg, Germany, where she died, leaving 
three boys and two girls. Our subject went to 


in 
in 


school in Ellenstedt, Germany, and in 1850 he 
eame to the United States, via New Orleans 
and St. Louis, and settled near Teutopolis, 
Effingham Co., HL, in which village he was 
married October 28, 1856, to Miss Josephine 
Puntsack, who was born in 1830, near Fechte, 
Oldenburg, Germany. She is the daughter of 
Anthon and Mary Anna Puntsaek, who were 
born in Germany, bat who died in Teutopolis 
Township. Mr. Kollmeyer has three children, 
two boys and one girl. The names of the boys 
are Frank and John, who have attended the 
college at Teutopolis. Mr. Kollmeyer is iden- 
tified with the Democratic party. Through his 
economy and industry he has acquired a nice 
farm of 200 acres. Is the artificer of is own 
fortune, having labored hard for the means by 
which to defray the expense of his passage 
across the restless, billowy sea. Is a Catholic. 

FATHER P. MICHAEL RICHARDT, 0. 3. 
F., rector St. Joseph’s Diocesan College, Teu- 
topolis, was born in the province of Saxony, 
Prussia, September 25, 184. 
in the Gymnasium Heiligenstadt, which he left at 
the age of seventeen, and joined the Francisean 
Order in Westphalia, and stndied philosophy 
at Duesseldorf on the Rhine, spending 
years at the two places. IIe spent his novi- 
tiate of one year at Warendorf. Westphalia, 
He came to the United States in 1867, and en- 
tered the Francisean monastery at Tentopolis, 
where he pursued the study of theology two 
years, and was ordained priest at St. Louis, by 
Bishop Kenriek, and after his ordination he 
was Professor of Classics and Modern Languages 
in St. Joseph's College for two and a half years, 
and was at the same time sub-rector or Vice 
President of college. He was then transferred 
to same position in St. Francis Solanus Col- 
lege at Quiney, Ill, for five years. He then 
conducted the department of philosophy in the 
monastery for four years at Quincy, Ill. fe 
was made President or rector of this col- 
lege in July, 1882. Ife was working in the 


Tle was educated 


six 
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mituistry daring all of his collegiate work, hav- 
ing been pastor of three churches. 

JOUN H. RUNDE, merchant tailor, Teu- 
topolis, was born in the kingdom of Hanover, 
village Lathen, county of Ashendort, August 
18, 1826. He left school at fifteen to learn 
tailoring in his native town, serving 1 three 
years’ apprenticeship, and worked three years 
asa hand and went to Bremen, and sailed for 
New York City May 3, 1849, and arrived June 
18, and worked in New York City about one 
and a half years, and in the fall of 1850, came 
to Cincinnati, Ohio, und worked at his trade 
there until 1854, on custom work. Tle was 
marricd in May, 1851, to Anna Margarettha 
Brinker. She was born in Oldenburg in 1822; 
came to the United States in the fall of 1818, 
coming to Cincinnati, Ohio. In April, 1854, 
our subject came to Teutopolis with his fam- 
ily. He worked about two years for John F. 
Waschefort. Then formed a partnership with J. 
KF. Waschefort & Co., which lasted one year 
iu the merchant tailoring business. At the 
end of a year, Mr. Runde bought the stock of 
his partners, and on April 1, 1857, he opened 
a merchant tailoring establishment on the same 
site he now oceupies and has done business for 
a quarter of a century. He bought a fresh 
stock of piece goods from Cincinnati, Ohio. 
His was‘at this time the only merchant tailor- 
ing house in the county, and he made four suits 
for parties who bet on the Buchanan and Fre- 
mont election. Ife did a good business before 
the war, and kept at times four hands. IIe 
drew his custom from a long distanee in every 
direetion. He held this large custom for many 
years, and still does a good business in mer- 
chant tailoring, clothing, and furnishing goods. 
He takes an active part in politics and religion, 
and has been Town and Church Trustee. He 
is Demoerat of the old type. Mr. Runde has 
one son living, John L. Runde, born in Tentopo- 
lis August 13, 1861, and five children dead, 
the oldest dying in his eighth year. 


| S47, 
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JOUN G.SCHUETTE, teacher and physican, 
Teutopolis, was born at Mettingen, in the 
Provinee of Westphalia, on the 23d of May, 
He attended school at Mettingen till 
the age of thirteen. Ile next went to the 
Gymnasium of Rheine, where he graduated in 
1868. After graduating, he went successively 
to the universities of Wurzburg, Marburg and 
Greifswold. We studied medicine for two 
years, while pursuing his philosophical course. 
After finishing his course in 1872, he served a 
a short while in the Prussian Army daring the 
Franev-Prussian war. Subject came to America 
iy WS, 


almost 


He lunded at New York and came 
directly to Teutopolis. Tle there 
studied Knglish for a year and a halt, and ob- 
tained (1873) a position as Professor of Lan- 
guages and Mathematics at St. Joseph’s Col- 
We has taught there ever since: He 
married Catharine, daughter of Mathias Meite, 
of Effingham. is wife died in 1877. Sub- 
ject isa Roman Catholic; politically, he is a 
Democrat. 

REV. P. 


PAULUS TEROERDE, priest, 


| Teutopolis, isa native of the Bishop seat of 


Paderborn, in the Province of Westphalia. 
While quite young he removed to Bocholt, 
where he commenced his education. He atter- 
ward weit to Miinster, the capital of West- 


_ phalia, to pursue his studies, and then to 


Warendorf, where, in 1869, he joined the Order 
He here finished his novitiate. 
Tu 1870, he removed to Wiedenbruek, and 
soon after to Dusseldorf. At both these places 
he studied philosophy, and on the completion 
of his course in that science, he returned to 
Paderborn, where, for the next two years of 
his life, he was engaged in the study of the- 
At this time, the Franciseans being 
expelled from Germany, the Rev. Father went 
to the seat of the Franco-Prussian war, just 
then breaking out. During the early part of 
this war, he followed the contending armies, 
bearing Christian succor to the sick, the 


s 
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wounded and the dying. But sickness forced 
him to relinquish this hazardons task. In 1875, 
he left Germany and came to Teutopolis, He 
remained in this township but two days when 
he left for St. Louis to finish his studies there. 
He spent a year and a half at St. Louis, at 
the expiration of which time, having com- 
pleted his theological course, he came back to 
Teutopolis to attend a mission. He was shortly 
afterward appointed Guardian of St. Francis 
Convent and Director of the St. Francis Con- 
gregation, which joint offices he still fills. 

WILLIAM TOLCH, harness-maker, Teu- 
topolis, was born on the 27th of November, 1823, 
at Strelitz-Mecklenburg, in North Germany- 
Here he attended school and learned the trade 
of harness and sidddle maker. Emigrating to 
America in 1851, he worked at his trade for a 
short while in New Jersey. He then went to 
St. Louis and finally came to Tentopolis (1852). 
He settled on the National road, at the plaice 
where his harness and saddle shop now 
stands. Ile married on the 28th of April, 
1856, Rebecea, daughter of John MclLiney. 
Subject is an Evangelical Lutheran. He is a 
Democrat, but takes no interest in politics he- 
yond exercising the right of suffrage.  flas 
nine children living—John Henry, Charles Will- 
liam, Samuel Frederic, Mary Catharine, Nancy 
Emilia, Lizzie, Caroline Jane, Rebecca Ann, 
Alice Clery. 

CLEMENS UPTMOR, Sr., merchant, Teu- 
topolis. Away back in Vatherland, now nearly 
seventy-seven years ago, on the 19th day of 
January, 1806, Clemens Uptinor, Sr, was born 
in the Dukedom of Oldenburg, in the village of 
Lolime. Ilis parents were in the middle class- 
es, neither rich nor pinched with poverty, yet 
the childhood of the boy practically ended 
when he was ten years of age, as he then went 
as sailor boy on a fishing vessel on which his 
father was mate. These expeditions for her- 
ring were made into the North Sea, and to Am- 
sterdam and other points. In the winters, when 


his father’s vessel could not sail for fish, the 
boy went to the parochial schools of his native 
village. He thus got a fair education, and a 
good knowledge of sailing the waters, as well ag 
the geography of Hurope. When old enough 
he was drafted into the army, and here he 
served five years in the infantry commana. 

Tn company with his brother, and a few of 
his neighbors, he sailed for America, and in 
September, 1834, landed in Cincinnati. Here, 
for the next five years, he worked early and 
late at his trade of carpentering—having re- 
ecived Instructions in the old country as ship 
carpenter. He prospered at his work in Cin- 
cinnati, but it was slow, and, in connection 
with two or three others, looked up the subject 
of the great West, the land of rich soil and 
cheap homes, and this trio of humble workimen 
conceived the great idea of forming a colony 
and emigrating West. Did they, any of them, 
think you,in their warmest fancies, ever pro- 
long the vision to this day, and in the emigra- 
tion foresee the present flourishing town of 
Teutopolis, with its happy population, its mag- 
nificent manufactories, its stupendous church, 
college, convent, its many houses, from its 
grand mansions to its many neat and tasty 
cottages, and all surrounded by elegant farms 
and improved highways ? One of the nine and 
chief movers that brought us all this valuable 
population, including the entire town of Teu- 
topolis and the rich furming country surronnd- 
ing it, together with many others throughout 
the whole county, was Clemens Uptimor, Sr. 

So great and far reaching in its good effects 
to its beneliciaries, and of so mnch value was 
it to the county of Kffingham that we feel it 
just and proper to repeatin ontline this coloni- 
zation scheme : 

It was organized in Cincinnati, and at first 
only nine members ; it soon grew to a society 
of one hundred and forty-two. Hach member 
paid $50, and this entitled him to forty acres of 
land; he paid also $10 toward the society ex- 
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penses, and this entitled him to four town lots. 
Messrs. Uptmor and Waschefort, in the interest 
and for the society, made an extended tour of 
observation, entering the State near Vincennes, 
passing through into Missonri to near Jeiferson 
City, but seeing slavery there, they returned 
and again entered [linois at Quincy, and trom 
Quincy to Vandalia, the land oflice, was their 
general ronte. At Vandalia they examined the 
land books, and rode many miles in all diree- 
tions, and finally settled npon the spot where 
Teutopolis now stands as the chosen one for 
their colony. When this conclusion was ar- 
rived at, Mr. Upmor returned to Cincinnati and 
called the society together and reported fully 
what he had done. Kverything was told ex- 
cept the place selected. He then asked the 
society to appoint a committee and he would 
take them to the place and they could enter the 
land. This was done, and Thomas Berefelt, 
(George Meyer and Henry Roenbaum were added 
to Waschefort and Uptmor, and were appointed 
to accompany Mr. Uptmor. and $16,000 was 
placed in their hands to invest for the society. 
These committeemen did not know even to 
what State they were going until they were 
well on the way to Hllinois. This secrecy was 
observed in order that the strictest justive 
might be done to all members, and further, to 
prevent any member from taking advantage of 
his knowledge and slipping away and making a 
choice entry of land in the very heart of the 
colony’s location. They came on to Vandalia, 
entered the land, and laid off the town of Teu- 
topolis, and returned to Cincinnati, and in the 
fall of 1838, in the old engine house, between 
Sixth and Seventh streets, the land and town 
lots were distributed by a drawing among the 
members, each one taking the land and lots 
nuirked on the slip he drew out of the hat. 


Such was the outline of this wise and just | 


scheme, and the result stands there to-day, the 
proudest monument to the integrity, far-sight- 
edness and faithfulness of its founders of any 


similar instance in modern times. The minds 
that mapped out and earried threugh, from be- 
ginning to completion, this beneficent scheme— 
a scheme ever growing in the good, the liberty, 
the happy prosperous homes of so many people, 
that transcends in importance all the battles of 
Napoleon, or the Cesars, should not be lett to 
careless neglect, nor shall they be, for 
* The nast is but a base whereon 
These ashlars, well hewu, may be laid.” 

In September, 1839, Mr. Uptmor was mar- 
ried to Mary Elizabeth Niehans, of Cincinnati. 
This wedding ocenrred on one of his three dif- 
ferent trips between the new colony settlement 
and Cincinnati; one of these trips he made 
wholly on foot and another one chiefly so, as 
his horse was taken sick in Vincennes, and he 
pushed on without it. limmediately after the 
marriage, preparations to move to the new 
home commenced, and December 21, 1839, 


' they landed at Tentopolis, and occupied a Ht- 
| tle log hut built by J. Henry Uptmor, one 


room, sixteen feet square. The next year he 
built a frame, 16x26, on the corner lot where his 
present large brick residence stands. ILere he 
opened a little store, his stock of goods amount- 
ing to about $100, and from this little beginning 
has grown his present large and extensive es- 
tablishment. At the same time he tarmed, did 
carpenter work, and found time to build an im- 
mense wind grist mill, which was completed in 
I842. In its day it was a tremendous event in 
the county. It was a big venture to make at 
that time, but it, like every thing else he touched, 
brought him success and the bread of life for 
the whole county around, in fact, extending in- 
to the surronnding counties. More curious and 
glad people visited this wonder of its day, by 
far, than do now go to see the magnilicent fonr 
story grist mill—the finest structure and ma- 
ehinery in the State perhaps, as it contains all 
the very latest improvements and invention in 
milling known, and is capable of turning ont 


| 150 barrels of perfect Hour daily, This mill is 
J 
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the most valuable improvement yet erected in 
our county. It is estimated that it will require 
all the wheat that can be raised on a territory 
of nearly the entire county to supply it during 
any year that it is rim to its full eapacity. 

In the erection of the college, the female 
convent, the extensive Franciscan monastery, 
and the magnificent church, one of the largest 
and containing the finest organ in Southern 
Illinois, were all aided and muel assisted by 
the good sense and liberal purse of Mr. Uptmor 
at the time of building. 


In 1865, he built his present fine brick store, | 


where be has sinee kept a large general stock 
of dry goods and groceries, in the name of the 
firm of C. Uptmor & Son. In the same year, he 
commenced his pork-packing establishment ; 


| seven years (to 1868). 


the first year he slaughtered over 1,800 hogs. | 
The partnership, constituting the proprietors | 


of the new grist mill, was formed in 1882, and 
consists of his son, Clemens, and Joseph Sie- 
mer, and its title is Uptmor & Siemer. 

For more than twenty years he was Post- 
master of Tentopolis, entering upon the duties 
of the office in 1842, and continuing without 
interruption during all these years and without 
an official error or a complaint from any souree. 
Mr. Uptmor is the father of fgurteen children, 
eight of whom are living. 

This is the briefest outline of the life work of 
Clemens Uptmor, Sr. Certainly one of the 
brightest examples in our country’s whole his- 
tory of what is possible for one man to do for 
himself and his fellow-man. A man born to 
eommand, control, guide and provide for his 
fellow-man, and has filled that grand mission 
of life so ably and so well, and that, too, with- 
out the aid of wealth, titles, or great and pow- 
erfnl friends at court; indeed, without a knowl- 
edge of the language of his adopted country, 
until past middle life, is a great consummation 
—pleasant to see, profitable to behold. 

SISTER VERENA, D.N. D.,of Notre Dame 
Convent, Teutopolis, Iil., is a native of Her- 


zogen Aurach, in the province of Bavaria, being 
born in that city on the 28th of November, 
1841. At the age of three years, she was taken 
from her native country and brought to Balti- 
more. She there attended the St. James’ Sis- 
ters’ School till the age of seventeen. In 1859, 
she was sent to Milwaukee, where she became 
a candidate! for admission into the Order of 
Notre Dame. In the following year, 1860, she 
became a member of the order. She taught 
school for one year after her admission, in the 
city of Milwaukee. She then went to Roches- 
ter, N. Y., where she also tanght in the St. 
Joseph’s Sisters’ School. She remained there 
Having returned to 
Milwaukee for a few weeks, she then went to 
Kenosha, Wis., where she taught for six years, 
till 1874. She also taught three years in Chi- 
cago. In 1877, she eame to Teutopolis, where 
she was appointed Sister Superior of the Con- 
vent of Notre Dame, which position she is now 


"filling. 


_ finally located at Cincinnati. 


JOUN F. WASCHEFORT (deceased), was 
born in Essen, Oldenburg, Germany. He emi- 
grated to America in 1832. After prospecting 
for some months over various parts of Ohio, he 
He devoted him- 
self to learning the trade of rope and twine 
making, and in 1835, formed a partnership with 
John H. Hakman and George Venneman, for 
the purpose of manufacturing rope and eord- 
age. Soon this young firm began to prosper, 
their business assuming larger proportions from 
day to day. A few years of success at Cin- 
einnati indueed them to establish two branch 
houses; one at Evansville, Ind., under the 
management of George Venneman, which, in 
addition to a well-seleeted stoek of ropes and 
twines, had a large stock of groceries added, 
which, in a few years after its establishment, 
ranked as one of the largest jobbing houses of 
that city. The other house was established at 
Teutopolis, IL, under the control of J. F. 
Waschefort. The original partnership, formed 
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in 1835, continued until 1857, when the same 
was dissolved by mutual consent. During the 
existence of this partnership, which continued 
during twenty-two years, Mr. Hakman managed 
the Cincinnati house, Mr. Venneman the Evans- 
ville branch, and Mr. Wasehefort the one at 
Teutopolis. At the final dissolution and in the 
division of property, each partner retained the 
business under his respeetive management. To 
the Teutopolis house Mr. W. lent all his energy 
and business ability, starting with a small stock 
of goods usually kept in country stores, he soon 
enlarged the same and made it the trading place 
of the surrounding country. Ile soon added 
the pork packing bnsiness, making a market 
for fat hogs. The product was in those early 
days transported by wagon to Evansville and 
St. Louis, finding a market at New Orleans. In 
1856, he built at Teutopolis a large steam flour- 
ing mill, to which he added a complete saw-mill. 
In 1860, he opened a branch store at Effingham, 
that city having been made the eonnty seat. All 
these various enterprises, which tended so 
much to develop this neighborhood, were kept 
under his immediate supervisons up to the time 
of death, which oecurred in January, 1879, he 
then being sixty-eight years of age. He was 
of a quiet and reserved disposition, assisted the 
needy, and to all who were willing to work he 
extended a helping hand. Many remember 
him as haying received through his generous 
assistance their first start in life. His wife, 
Mary, to whom he was married in 1839, was 
a noble-hearted lady. She died in Jannary, 
1873. The have four children now living—two 
daughters residing at Cincinnati, one danghter 
lives at Teutopolis, the wife of Dr. 1. Kversman; 
and sn only son. Ferdinand. who succeeded his 
father’s business at the old homestead. Mr. 
W., being one of the original organizers of the 
colony of Germans who settled at Teutopolis, 
was intimately associated with its development 
and progress. All public enterprises received 
from him substantial support and aid. Their 
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fine brick chirch, large college for higher edu- 
cation, a fine sisters’ academy and parochial 
school attest the regard he paid to education 
in that small village. 

JOHN F. WASCHEFORT, Jr., Teutopolis 
son of John F. Waschefort, was born in Teu- 
topolis Township, March 4, 1857, here he was 
also raised and educated, attending successively 
the Notre Dame Sisters’ School and St. Joseph's 
College. At the age of sixteen, he left college 
and engaged in business, helping’ his father in 
the flour mill and general store keeping. In 
1879, on the death of his father, he succeeded him 
in the same business, which he still carries on 
quite successfully. The father of subject was born 
in Oldenburg, Germany, about 1810. He came 
alone to Ameriea when he was not more than 
sixteen years old. After stopping at various 
places, he reached Cincinnatiin 1832. In 18-4] 
he came to Teutopolis, where he opened a gen- 
eral country store, dealing, also, in live-stock, 
and conducting, at the same time, a large farm. 
He started a combined flonr and saw-mill in 
1856. This was afterward converted into 2 
fiony mill. Uediedin January, 1879. 

JOUN TE. WERNSING, Sr., Justice of 
the Peaee, Teutopolis, born in the 
ol€) Kingdom of Hanover (now Prussia) in 
the year 1832. In 1840, he eame to America 
with his parents, being only eight years old. 
They settled at Cincinnati, Ohio, where John 
attended a “common school.” Subject after- 
ward went to Indiana where he reecived in- 
structions in the higher branches, from Prof, 
Thomas Smith. Leaving Indiana, he went 
baek to Cineinnati, where he learned the trade 
of “coach and car ornamentation.” Having 
finished his appreuticeship, he was engaged as 
a foreman in a coach and car manufactory for 
fifteen years. Forced to leave Cincinnati on 
account of sickness, he came to Teutopolis in 
1865, where he has since resided. For the last 
fourteen years, he has exercised the office of 
Justice of the Peace, and for the last six years 


Was 
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the additional office of Notary Public. Soon 
after his arrival at Teutopolis, he took charge 
of John F, Waschetort’s combined steam flour 
and saw mill, Subject has always taken an 
active part in polities. Tle has been, sueces- 
sively, member of the Board of Supervisors, 
member of the Board of Trustees, Colleetor of 
Taxes (for the last three years), and is at pres- 
ent Justice of the Peace and Notary Publie. 
Subject was twiee married. First wife—Mary, 
daughter of John Wessel, a native of Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, among the first settlers of that 
place. Second wife—Catharine, daughter of 
Henry Lepper. Subject had by his first wife, 
three sons and two daughters—lIlenry, Benja- 
inin, Edward, Mary and Catharine. By his 
second wife he had two sons and three daugh- 
ters—Frank, Joseph, Theresa, Elizabeth and 
Anna. 


MASON 


THOMAS A. ANDREWS, Justice of the 
Peace, Mason, was born in Macon, Tenn., Sep- 


tember 7, 1829. Ile was married April 3, 1851, | 


to Miss Arena Jackson, daughter of Jrwin 
Jackson, of Marion County, Ill. Our sub- 
ject located in Effingham County, Hl, and 
followed the avocation of farming, at whieh he 
met with good suecess. Purchased and paid 
for 120 acres of land in Mason Township. In 
1857, he purchased a store in Brownsburg, of 
this county, and embarked in merehandising. 
This proving rather disastrous, he continued 
the bnsiness little over one year, sold ont on 
credit, and never received the promised stipula- 
tion, He then returned to farming with good 
snecess, paid the debts contracted in the store 
business, and gained considerable property. In 
1877, he removed to Mason, and worked for 
some time in a stave factory. Politically, Mr. 
Andrews is astanch Demoerat. He has re- 
peatedly held the office of Justice of the Peace, 


JOHN H. WERNSING, Jr., dealer in liquors, 
Teutopolis, son of John H. Wernsing, Sr., was 
born at Cincinnati, Ohio, November 29, 1852. 
He attended a Catholic Brothers’ school till the 
age of twelve, when he left Cincinnati and 
came to Teutopolis. At Teutopolis he attended 
St. Joseph’s College for two years. Leaving 
school at the age of fourteen, he worked as a 
farm hand for the next three years of his life. 
He then undertook to learn the blacksmith’s 
trade, whieh he abandoned at the end of three 
months. After this he made a livelihood by 
painting, whieh he continued doing till the 
year 1879. Ile then opened a saloon on the 
National road, which he still keeps. He is a 


Demoerat, and has oecupied the position of 


Village Clerk. 
. B. Bruver. 
and Mathilda. 


He married Kate, danghter of 
Has two ehildren—John Henry 
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a, position he at present fills. Has a family of 
seven children living—John W., born in 185-4 ; 
Sarah E., born in 1858; Mary T., wife of Har- 
vey Leatherman, was born in 1860; Thomas N., 
born in 1862; Charles F., born in 1871; Jesse 
A., born in 1869 ; and two dead—Miss Kmma 
Andrews was born in 1864, and died in 1881 ; 
William F., was born in 1856, and died in 
1858. The subject's father, Drewry Andrews, 
was born in Chatham County, N. C., February 
14, 17S3, and resided there till 1805, when he 
went with his parents to Smith County, Tenn. 
Soon after his arrival there he was married to 
Rebecca Parker, and settled in that county. 
In 1811. his wife died, mother of three chil- 
dren, who survived her—John, born in 1806, 
is a resident of Maeon County, Tenn.; Callen 
W., born in 1808; Mrs. Martha Young, who 
removed in 1838 to Maeon Township. After 
the death of lis wife, went into the Indian war, 
which was raging at that time, and served two 
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years. Returned from the war, and soon after 
married a young lady by name of Miss Eliza- 
beth Gammon. In 1838, they removed to 
Fayette County, IL, and located at farming 
about nine miles west of Vandalia. Mr. An- 
drews was a farmer, a tanner and a shoemaker, 
farming during the summer. Ue tanned and 
dressed his leather during fall, and worked it 
into shoes in winter. By his last wife he 
raised a family of nine children, as follows: 
Mary, born in 1816, wife of John Barton, the 
well-known Baptist minister of this connty; 
he died February 25, 1865; Susan, wife of 
John Minton ; Hlizabeth, wife of Richard 
Jones; Nancy, wife of William Dodson; the 
next is the subject of our sketch. There were 
three younger danghters, who married and 
raised families. The first five of this family 
between the year 1833 and 1840, removed with 
their families to Etfingham County. Drewry 
Andrews died Deeember 3, 1845. In 1850, 
his widow, Mrs. Elizabeth Andrews, was mar- 
ried to Benjamin Campbell, with whom = she 
lived till May 20, 1856, when she died. 

A. BARBER, tavern, Edgewood, was born 
in Wilson County, Tenn., October 12, 1828, and 
removed with his parents to Franklin County, 
Ill, in 1842. He remained there till of age, 
and was married in that county in 1850. For 
some time after, he engaged in running a saw 
and grist mill; afterward ran a flonr mill in 
Jefferson Connty, and. later, a flour and saw 
mill combined, in Franklin County, and then a 
flouring mill in McLeansboro, Ill. He removed 
to Effingham County in 1867, and settled a half 
mile west of Edgewood and engaged in farm- 
ing, which he followed till 1879, when he re- 
moved to Edgewood and began tavern-Keeping, 
his present avoeation. Ie has a family of eight 
children—W. F., WT, 1. W., Mrs. Ezora Ro- 
bottom, Mrs. Luella Jackaway, Schuyler, Em- 
ma and Dora. Snhject is a member of the 
Odd Fellow fraternity, and politically is a Re- 
publican. 
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JOIN BARTON, farmer, P.O. Edgewood, 
son of Solomon Barton, was born in England 
in 1825. Ile came to America in 1857, and 
settled in Kane County, IIL, and engaged in 
farming. In 1860, he removed to Eflingham 
County, TIL, and bought a farm of eighty acres, 
lt was all wild prairie, but Mr. Barton fenced 
and put it under cultivation. Politically, he is 
a Republican. He was married, in 1866, in 
Chicago, to Miss Maria ITills, of Kngland. She 
died about three years afterward, leaving one 
ehild— [attie Maria Barton. Mr. Barton was 
married in 1373 to Miss Rachel Wilson, of 
England. Mr. Barton removed to Chicago in 
1867, and engaged in gardening business. He 
purchased ten acres just outside the city lim- 
its, which he still owns. 

OLIVER BEARE, farmer, P. O. Edgewood, 
was born in Perry County, Ohio, May 7, 1852 ; 
removed with his parents when quite young to 
this county. On the death of his father, he 
took charge of the farm, which he has contin- 
ued to run since. Mr. Beare is a good business 
man, « hard-working and enterprising farmer, 
and an estimable citizen. He owns farming 
lands to the extent of 524 acres. Suhject’s 
father, Jacob Beare, was born in Lancaster 
County, Penn., August 9, 1809. He was mar- 
ried in Perry County, Ohio, October 30, 1836, 
to Miss Mary Strawn, daughter of Thomas 
Strawn, Remained in that connty till 1854, 
when he removed to Effingham County, Hl, 
locating on a tract of 207 acres of wild land 
near Edgewood, and began the work of open- 
ing upa farm. Long before he came to this 
county, in the year 1836, he met a great mis- 
fortune in the loss of his eyesight, occasioned 
by a mishap in blasting in a limestone quarry. 
Notwithstanding this disadvantage, he was 
persevering, enterprising and sneeessful. He 
not only succeeded in making a farm, but add- 
ed his first purchase «a considerable 
amonnt of land. He was a great worker even 
after he became blind, being able to work 


to 
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in the harvest field. Ie would cnt down 
trees, cut off load them, and 
drive to the saw-iill, without any assistance 
or company whatever. 
1878, leaving » large amount of property, and 
a family of seven children, namely: Mrs, Sa- 
rah Bromley, Mrs. Amanda Goodnight, David 
Beare, Mrs. Catharine Lewis, Charles Beare, 
Oliver Beare, the subject of this sketch, and 
Joseph Beare—all useful and enterprising citi- 
zens. “The mother, widow of Jacob Beare, still 
remains on the home farm and is quite aged. 

WILLIAM E. BEAIRD, merchant, Kdge- 
wool. William K. Beaird, son of Jacob Beaird, 
was born January 4, 1846, in Nashville, 
Ohio. In 1855, he removed to Olney, [ll. He 
had good educational opportunities. He at- 
tended the Evansville, Ind., Commercial Col- 
lege, in 1867. Subject was married in March 
1873, to Miss Flora Johns, of Olney, Richland, 
Co., Ill; kept tavern about two years, and was 
then engaged as traveling salesman by a whole- 
sale grocery firm by name ot Dyas, Hewitt & 
Stone, of St. Louis, Mo. He worked as tray- 
eling salesman for said firm about two years, 
when he engaged in mercantile business in 
Cleremont, Richland Co., Ill, continuing un- 
til 1879, when he closed ont and moved to 
Edgewood, Etfingham Co., Il, put up a store— 
dry goods and groceries, and general merchan- 
dising. Subject is a member of the Masonic 
fraternity, and politically he is a Republican. 
Has a family of two children—Robert and 
William. 

R. R. BILLINGSLY, grocer, Mason. R. R. 
Billingsly was born November 16, 1842, in Ohio 
Jounty, Ind., where he remained until he was 
nineteen years old, when he enlisted in the 
war in 1862, Company D, Fifty-second Indiana 
Infantry, and was assigned to the Sixteenth 
Army Corps for a term of three years, at the 
end of which time he re-enlisted till the close 
of the war; was in Fort Donelson, Nashville, 
at Spanish Fort near Mobile, Fort Blakely and 


saw-logs, 


He died April 16,. 


at siege of Corinth, Tupelo, and many other 
battles; was discharged from the army in 1865, 
at the close of the war, after a service of four 
years and seven months. Returned home 
soon after; settled at Mason, IIl., where he en- 
gaged in farming for a short time. Mr. Bill- 
ingsly engaged in running a grocery store, at 
the same time ran an establishment of the same 
kind at Edgewood, also purchased a livery sta- 
ble at Kinmundy, which soon after barned, 
horses and all being lost in the fire. He is now 
engaged in running a grocery store; has a fam- 
ily of two children—Jessie May and James R. 

GEORGE BOLTON, merchant, Edgewood, 
was horn in Dublinin i832; came to New York 
City in 1854. Subject was compositor for the 
Brooklyn and New York Journal company, 
Albion Inguirer and other oflices of rank. 
April 21, 1861, he enlisted in the war. He 
was wounded at the battle of Bull Run, and 
taken prisoner, and forwarded to Libby Prison; 
was exchanged June, 1862; re-enlisted in Sep- 
tember, 1562. Ile was married in Pittsburgh, 
Penn., in 1864, to Miss Angelina Johnson. 
After several years’ employment at his profes- 
sion, he embarked in mercantile business in 
1875 in Edgewood, Ill. 

TURNER J. BOWLING, Police Magistrate, 
Mason, was born in Carroll County, Ky., Jan- 
uary 30, 1843; remained there until 1863, 
when he came to Mason, IIl., and engaged in 
cooper’s trade, following said trade off and on 
till 1869, and then began clerking for Thistle- 


wood Bros.,in dry goods and grocery store, 


continuing till 1871, when he was elected to 
the office of Police Magistrate of Mason. He 
attended the duties of Police Magistrate, and 
at same time engaged in clerking for Pulham 
& Co. till 1875, when on the death of Mr. Pul- 
ham the store was closed. He then engaged 
in clerking for Ruffner & Leith, afterward 
Wade & Leith, until 1879, when he was elected 
Police Magistrate, a position he still fills. Mr. 
Bowling was married in Effingham County, 
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December 31, 1863, to Miss Rosama Brocket, 
who died August, 1871. One child survives 
her, Florenee Mveline. Mr. Bowling was married 
to his second wife, Miss Allie Weston, daugh- 
ter of George M. Weston, July 9, 1873, having 
an issue of one child—Jessie C.  Subject’s 
father, George W., was born in Carrollton, 
Ky., August 30, 1804; was a tinner, and lived 
in Carrollton, Ky., until his death, whieh oe- 
eurred in August 1857. His widow still lives 
in Carrollton, Ky. 

E. W, BRIGGS, grain dealer, Edgewood, was 
born June 1, 1848, in Bangor, Penobseot Co., 
Maine, where he grew to manhood with good 
facilities for education; came to Kflingham 
County, [l)., in 1870, and engaged in elerking in 
Mason, Il]. In1872, engaged in grain buying in 
Edgewood, Ill. lle was married, in 1876, in 
Mason, Ill, to Miss Adella Tyner. To them has 
been born one child—Frederic Felton Briggs, 
Our subject is 1 member of the Masonic fra- 
ternity. 

JUDGE JOIN BROOM, retired, Mason, 
whose portrait appears in this work, is tlie see- 
ond son of Miles and Kdith (Vincent) Broom, 
both natives of North Carolina. 
had four children—William, Jolin, Dicey and 
Samuel. Our subject was born October 16, 
1809, on the Boiling Fork of Elk River, in the 
newly settled portion afterward called New Vir- 
ginia, in the Old Dominion, near the Tennessee 
line. While an infant his parents moved into 
Tennessee, Jackson County, from which place 
they, in a short time, moved to Smith County, 
same State, on Barren River, near the Kentueky 
line—an unbroken canebrake wilderness. In 
1814, their house and its contents were burned, 
and the family were literally turned “out of 
doors;” the father, 1s soon as he could, erected 
alog hut, but before he could put on a roof, 
his country’s call for soldiers in the war of 1812- 
15 took him into the army, and this helpless 
family were literally left in an uncovered rail- 
pen, with a few shucks for bed, bedding and 


The parents | 


| 


and household furniture. The neighbors eventu- 
ally put a roof over their heads. The father 
(Miles Broom) served his country during the 
war, aud was distinguished by the personal no- 
tice and friendship of Gen. Jackson, for his 
bravery. As in after years, Gen. Jackson, in 
making a tth of July oration, noticed Judge 
Broom, the son of his old soldier friend in the 
audience, placed his hand on the boy’s head 
and stated that he had seen that boy’s father in 
battle, when he was so sick that he had to lean 
against a wall to load and fire his gun, yet he 
fought the fight likea hero. Miles Broom, when 
discharged at New Orleans, started home, bat 
when only thirty miles on the way sickened and 
died, in the year 1815. 

Judge Broom’s mother was then a widow, 
with four small ebildren, three boys and a girl, 
and, at the tender age of seven years, John 
Broom was pretty much the family dependence 
in their struggle for existence. At the age of 
seven, he attended an orphan school three 
months, and this constituted his edueational 
privileges. ILis mother had secured ten acres 
of land, and here he toiled and struggled for 
the family’s scanty existence until seventeen 
years old. 

February 11, 1828, being less than nineteen 
years old, he married Mary Allen, of Smith 
County, born June 4, 1806, near Salisbury, on 
the Yadkin River, N. C., danghter of Ben- 
jamin and Sarah Allen, natives also of North 
Carolina, The young wife was the possessor 
of a bed, and the youthful benedict owned 
a pony and a saddle, and this was the only 
freight in thés connubial bark when launched 
npon the matrimonial sea. The young couple 
rented a farm and mill and worked the happy 
hours away. In August, 1829, their first child, 
William, was born, and in the October follow- 
ing, the now litile family of wife and child were 
loaded into a “carry-all,” with all their other 
goods, and started westward. He joined his 
father-in-law, Benjamin Allen, and drove his 
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four-horse team to their new home in [llinois, 
on Fulfer Creek, where the two families landed 
on the 6th of November, 1829. On the banks 
of this classic stream, if he took an inventory 
of his possessions, preparatory to a new start in 
a strange land, it would have resulted about as 
follows: A pioneer, a husband, a father, not yet 
a yoter, $5 in debt, and nothing else in the 
world. No, not a pauper, for as his long and 
useful life has shown, he was rich in health, 
energy, resolution, industry, and that Western 
vim and pluck that wins its way and triumphs 
over every obstacle. 

Judge Broom and his father-in-law purchased 
the improvement of John McCoy. The Judge 
had to go to Vandalia and buy on a year's 
credit such things as he was compelled to have. 
He thus secured, among other things, a few 
shoe-maker’s tools, and for years he made all 
the family shoes, and his wife could eook nearly 
everything in the kettle. Like all pioneers, 
their meat was wild game. The first three 
years he had to carry his plow, sometimes on 
horse-back and sometimes on foot, forty-five 
miles, to eet it sharpened, often occupying three 
days ona trip of this kind. In 1835, he se- 
cured employment at 37 cents a day in the rock 
quarry, getting rock for the national road; the 
second year, he had become so expert that he 
got 70 cents a day. This was the foundation 
of his prosperity aud fortune, and, in 1834, he 
entered his first forty acres of land, and bought 
a yoke of oxen. In eompany with others, he 
plowed the first farrow on the National road to 
a point near Vandalia. Farming, cattle-rais- 
ing, contracting, teaming and working by the 
day or by the contract, he prospered, and, al- 
though he reared a large family of children, he 
provided enough to give each son 100 acres 
and each daughter forty acres, and retain over 
400 acres of land for himself. 

\lis official life commenced with his maturity, 
being elected Constable in 1830. He was 
elected Justice of the Peace in 1839, and has 
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filled this office for forty-one years; was five 
years Associate Judge, and in 1862 was elected 
County Judge, and served four years; was 
nominated for the Legislature, but declined on 
account of ill health, and designated Hon. 
Stephen Hardin to take his place. Here are 
fifty-nine years of life in our county. Looking 
backward over this long history of public trusts 
and labors well and faithfully discharged, must 
cheer with sincere joy the evening of a long and 
well-spent life. 

Judge Broom’s was a useful, busy life, as 
full of hard work as it was of variety. He 
farmed, male shoes, contracted on the National 
road and other work; teamed to St. Louis and 
Terre Haute, married people, tried their law 
suits, arbitrated and adjusted the difficulties of 
neighbors; administered on estates; gave gra- 
tuitous legal advice; cried all the auction sales; 
hunted bee-trees and paid his first debt with 
uoney, wax, and skins and venison hams, and 


| read the Declaration of Independence, standing 


on a cottonwood log, at the first 4th of July 
celebration ever held in the county, when Burke 
Berry and Aikin Evans, of Vandalia, were the 
orators; has been foreman of more grand juries 
than any other ten men of the county, and that 


he drew around him always troops of friends is 


evidenced by the confidence of his neighbors in 
the long lease of official life they have so gen- 
erously forced upon him. 

lis beloved wife and help-meet, the mother 
of*his nine children, died February 8, 1879. 
The children were as follows: William, born 
in Tennessee; Benjamin, born in this county 
September 16, 1831, is a farmer in Chase 
County, Kan.; Sarah Ann and Elizabeth Jane, 
(twins), born March 8, 1833; the former mar- 
ried Croft Grider, now a prosperous farmer in 
West Township, this county, the latter married 
James Osman, of Chase County, Kan.; Dicy, 
born May 27. 1837, married Thomas Peter- 
son, a farmer of Mason Township; Martha 
Caroline, born August 1, 1839, married John 
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W. Smith, both dead, and left six children; 
Marinda Effie, born July 12, 1843, died in in- 
fancy; Rebecca Adeline, born August 6, 1845, 
married Thomas Allen, both dead, and left two 
children; and Mary Rachel, born July 12, 1848, 
died August 19, 1863. Onr subject was re-mar- 
ried July 18, 1880, to Mrs. Arminda J. Newman. 

IRA CANNON, farmer, P. O. Mason, was 
born in Crawford County, Ind., April 12, 182-4, 
and removed with his parents, in his youth, to 
Parke County, Ind., where he grew to man- 
hood. Mr. Cannon was married Parke 
County, August 31,1845, to Miss Sarah Swaim, 
daughter of J. B. Swaim. He made his home 
in Parke County till 1856, when he removed to 
Kffingham County, Ill, and loeated on a farm 
of 120 acres, in Section 6, Masou Township. 
Tn 1872, he sold his farm and removed to 
Mason ; took up tavern-keeping for several 
years, then moved into his private residence, 
and has since followed tarming. He has lately 
purchased a farm of twelve aeres within the 
corporation of Mason, on which there are good 
buildings and a first class orehard. Our sub- 
ject has nine ehildren living, three sons and 
six danghters—John H’, of Effingham; George 
H., resides in Norwalk, Iowa; Surrilda J. Sid- 
dens, resides tn Alton, lowa; Mary KE. Deits, of 
Mason; Linna Bell Hawley, lives in Jackson- 
ville, IIL; Eliza A. Core, resides in Philadelphia; 
Ada, Laura whl Tillman A. Our subject's 
father was born in Ireland; he came to 
America, with his parents, when seven years old, 
He was married in Kentucky, in 1800, to Miss 
Margaret Ilayes. He died in 1832, in Parke 
County, Ind. lis widow remained on the 
home farm in Parke County till her death, 
which oceurred in 1857. Of a family of nine 
children, only four all living—James, Thomas 
R., Tra and Mrs. Iariet Davis. 

AMOS CONAWAY, merchant, Mason, IIl., 
was born April 11, 1829, in Bourbon County, 
Ky. In 1830, his parents removed to MeLean 
County, Ill, and settled on a farm. Here he 


in 


grew to manhood. Ile first engaged in saw- 
mill and lumbering business, whieh he pursued 
about ten years. Mr. Conaway was married 
in Champaign County,’ Ul, June 2, 1857, to 


Miss Klizabeth Boyd, daughter of Stephen 
Boyd. For some time, he followed farming. 


Tn 1864, he engaged in merchandising in Mon- 
ticello, Piatt Co., Ill.; soon after sold, and re- 
turned tohis farm, [n 1878, again embarked 
in merehandising at Monticello, and in 1882 
he removed his store to Mason, Ill. Subjeet 
is member of the Knights of Honor, is a Dem- 
oerat. Has nine children, all living—James 
C., Byron B., Hortense, Amos C., Lizzie, 
Nancy, James E., Mary H. and Allen R. 

G. W. CORNWILL, physician, Mason, 
son of G. H. Cornwell, was born in Fleming 
County, Ky., removed with his parents, at the 
age of ten, to Monroe County, Ind., soon atter 
to Mount Meridian, near Greeneastle, Ind. 
Afterward to Cloverdale, Putnam Co., Ind., 
where his father died in 1851, and he began the 
study of medicine in Stylesville, Lendricks Co., 
Ind., under J. N. Green, M.D. During his 
time of study, he also attended school at Asbury 
University two years. After three years’ study 
in an office, he, in 1854-55, attended Rush 
Medieal College at Chicago. August 20, 1855, 
he Ianded in Mason, and selected that place to 
win his faine and fortune, and embarked in the 
pursuit of his chosen profession. The Doetor 
is a stanch Demoerat. He was elected Repre- 
sentative in the State Legislature from Fayette 
and Effingham Counties, for the term of 1S67— 
68. Subject is a member of Masonic Lodge, 
No. 217, of the Masonic fraternity. Mr. Corn- 
well was married in Hendricks County, Ind., in 
June, 1855, to Miss Amanda Baldwin, daughter 
of Eli Baldwin, and they have had five ehildren 
living—Lucian M., William O., Eva Etta, Mffie 
May, Lillie Mrances; and three dead—Viola 
E., Mary A. and Albin C. 
| ANDREW J. CRAVER, farmer, P. O. 
| Mason; he is the son of John Craver, and 
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was born July 27, 1838, in Putnam County, 
Ind. At the age of sixteen years, he re- 
moved with his parents to Effingham County, 
TIL; was raised on a farm. Subject was mar- 
ried, September 6, 1865, to Miss Mollie Camp- 
bell, daughter of William Campbell, of this 
eounty. Subject enlisted for the war in July, 
1862, Company C, Ninety-eighth Illinois Mount- 
ed Infantry; was forwarded to Louisville, Ky. 
Subject was in the following battles: Hoover's 
Gap, Tenn., Kenesaw Mountain, siege of 
Atlanta, Chickamauga, Selma, Mission Ridge. 
Was discharged June 26, 1865. Returned 
home and engaged in farming, and took up the 
responsibility of taking eare of his father and 
mother, which continued till their death. Sub- 
ject has a farm of eighty acres. Subject is a 


Republiean ; has a family of five children— | 


Homer, Emma_ Leola, 
Mirtie. 


Carrie Alice, Flora, 


Was married to Miss Mollie Todd in North 
Carolina; removed to Indiana in 1837, and 


followed the avoeation of farming, Removed to | 


INinois in 1853, and located on a farm of 120 
acres, two and one-half miles northeast of Ma- 
son, before the Illinois Central was built. Had 
a family of ten children, of whom seven are 
living—Alexander, John, Mrs. Nancy Eggers, 
Klizabeth Cartright, Mrs. Mary Hunter, Elmi- 
na Kellar, and the subject of our sketch. 

N. H. CURTIS, farmer, P. O. Mason, is a 
son of P. H. Curtis; was born in Jennings Coun- 
ty, Ind., February 1, 1843. In 1861, he enlisted 
in the war, Company C, Thirty-seventh Indiana. 
Was in the battle of Stone River, and many oth 
er light engagements, as well as a great many 
hard marehes. Subject was married in 1876, 
in Nflingham County, Ill., to Mary, daughter 
of Henry Tucker. Subjeet engaged in farming 
in 1882. He purchased a farm of sixty acres 
in Section 3, Mason Township, mostly in culti- 
vation and partly in the creek bottom. Has two 
ehildren—Nancy and Jonathan. 


Subject’s father, John Craver, was | 
born July 24, 1794, in Monroe County, N.C. 
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| HENRY T. DAMON, farmer, P. O. Mason, 
' son of Theo. Damon; was born December 1, 
1834, in Hampshire County, Mass.; here he re- 
mained till 1857, when he located in Effingham 
County in January, 1858. His father purchased 
a farm of eighty acres in Section 21, Mason 
Township. and he owns the same pieee of land, on 
whieh he farmed since his arrival in this conn- 
try. ile produces mostly grass and a fair 
amount of wheat, oats, ete. Onur snbject’s 
father, Theo. Damon, was born May 15, 1805, 
in Massachusetts. He was married in Jann- 
ary, 1831, to Miss Merey Willeutt, danghter of 
| Enoch Willentt. He settled on a farm, and 
followed farming and Jumbering till April, 
1858, when he removed to Mason, IIl., and set- 
tled on a farm of eighty acres near that place. 
Mareh 1, 1878, his wife died, and he was mar- 
ried February 19,1874. He made his home in 
this county till his death, which oceurred April 
25,1875. Te was a Republican. He lett a 
family of four children; three by his first wife 
and one by his last—Martha HE, died when 
quite young; Henry, the snbject of our sketch ; 
Martha E., the second, and Frank R. 
' MICAJAH C. DAVIDSON, farmer, P. O. 
| Mason, was born December 18, 1808, in Buck- 
ingham Co.,Va. Moved toSmith Co.,Tenn., with 
his parents at the age of two years. Here he 
was raised on a farm with nnfavorable facilities 
for education, but he improved his opportunity 
and gained a fair edueation. fle was married 
in 1828, in Smith County, Tenn., to Miss Mary 
Fry, danghter of Henry Fry, engaged in farm- 
ing. Shortly after removed to Fayette County, 
now Effingham County, Ill, and settled on traet 
of land in Jackson Township; here he remained 
several years. As he eould not have good health, 
he purchased a traet of land in Section five, 
Mason Township, which he afterward en- 
tered of Congress, to the amount of 239 
acres, on which he has made a farm, and 
has about 100 acres under cultivation, mostly 
| in the ereek bottom, and is consequently 
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very fertile. He raises mostly corn, some 
wheat. Subjeet is a member of the Baptist 
Church. Ie east his first vote for Gen. Jack- 
son. He voted the Whig tieket till the party 
went down; then he went into the Democratic 
party and remained withthem. Subject’s wife, 
Mary Davidson, died Jnly 3, 1945, leaving a 


family of nine children, four of whom are liv- . 


ing—Mrs. Eley Williains, Ilenry Davidson, 
John Davidson, Mrs. Martha Prater. Mr. 
Davidson was married, February 29, 1852, to 


Sarah Astin, by whom he has four children— | 


William P., Charles W., Franklin P. Eli P. 
When he raised his house, he had to go to Blue 
Point to get hands to help him. 
days, they had no mills and they grated their 
corn and sometimes ground with band mills. 
In 1835, he bought a horse mill, brought to the 
county by Jonathan Parkhurst ; by this means 
he and his neighbors could get their meal. In 
1878, he built a first-class house, and has good 
buildings. 

WILLIAM EH. DIETS, teacher, P. O. Mason, 
is a native of Carroll County, Md. He was 
born January 2, 1848. His father was a na- 
tive of Germany, and his mother a native of 
Maryland. Ilis father came to America at the 
age of ten, and loeated in Maryland, where, in 
18-65, he was united in marriage to Lucy A. 
Heiser. Two ehildren, a son and a daughter, 
both of whom are now living, were the result of 
that union. In 1856, the family came to the 
West and loeated in Whitley County ; there, the 
father, Philip J. Diets, died in 1865. Two 
years after the father’s death, his mother mar- 
ried again, and soon after the family eame to 
Illinois, loeating first at Madison County, then 
in Kffingham County, where the mother still 
resides, her husband having died some time 
since. The subjeet of this sketeh attended 
the prblie sehools of Indiana and Illinois, and 
was for some time a student in the State Nor- 
mal School of THinois. In 1870, he began life 
as a teacher in the public schools of Effingham 


In those | 
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County, and excepting abont fifteen months 
spent in teaehing in Central Iowa, has been en- 
gaged in the schools of this county ever since, 
making teaching a specialty. He taught thir- 
teen terms in the West Union School near 
Mason. From 1878 to 1881, he had charge of 
the Mason Public Sehools; at present has eharge 
of the public schools of Watson. Prof. Diets 
isa man of indomitable energy, tact and skill 
in the profession of teaching, and hence is in- 
valuable in that avocation. He has been for 
some time engaged in writing a work on biogra- 
phy, embraeing the lives of the leading men, 
and has the work nearly ready for publication. 
This promises to be of unique value and inter- 
est. In 1872, he was married to Miss Mary K. 
Cannon, of Mason, Ill. One ehild has blessed 
this union, a daughter—Rochelle li. Diets, who 
was born June 1, 1878, at Des Moines, Iowa. 
WILLIAM DONALDSON, farmer, P. O. 
Mason, was born in Brown County, Ohio, 
August 9,1821. At the age of seven years, he 
removed with his parents to Boone County, 
Ky., where he learned the trade of cooper un- 
der his father. Mr. Donaldson was married 
July 2, 1846, to Sarah Wingat, daughter of 
William Wingat. He pursued his trade in 
Petersburg, Boone County, till 1849, when he re- 
moved to Carrollton, Carroll Co., Ky., and eon- 
tinued his trade in that place fourteen years, 
the last two years of whieh he engaged in the 
distilling and flouring business also ; turning 
out sixty barrels of whisky and sixty-four 
barrels of flour every twenty-four hours. 
In 1861, he sold ont all his interest there, 
and removed to Mason, Ill. The follow- 
ing year, moved on to his farm, near town, of 
160 aeres in prairie and eighty aeres in timber. 
He afterward purchased 160 acres adjoining 
his farm and fifty acres more in timber. He 
also has several other traets of farming Jands 
in the eounty. Mr. Donaldson makes a spe- 
cialty of grass-raising ; he usually cuts from 
150 to 200 acres, and ships from his own 
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furms about fifteen cars of pressed hay annu- 
ally. Ife also produces a fair amount of other 
farm products; for instance, in 1882, he 
thrashed 1,800 bushels of oats, 500 bushels of 
rye, and cribbed 2,400 bushels of corn. For 
the past twelve years Mr. Donaldson has en- 
gaged in buying and shipping grain; excepting 
a few years of crop failure, he shipped an aver- 
age of fifty car loads annually. Mr, Donaldson 
turns ont about 100 head of fat hogs per year. 
He is a member of the Masonic and Odd Fel- 


of Democracy. 
dren living, and two dead. Josephine Thistle- 
wood, resides in Cairo ; Catharine Condon, liv- 
ing in lowa; Lue, Charles, Ienry, Cora, 
Thomas; Annie Vista, wife of L. B. Reed, de- 
ceased September, 1872; Willie, died in 1859, 
aged six years. Mr. D.’s father, Andrew Don- 
aldson, was born in Brown County, Ohio, in 
1795. 
veyor for several years. Ile purchased a tract 
of 120 acres near Georgetown, Ohio, forty acres 
of which he laid ont and sold m_ town lots. 
Mr. Donaldson, Sr., married in [824 in Vir- 
ginia, to Miss Catharine Baxter. After some 
years’ residence in Georgetown he removed 
and settled in Carrollton, Carroll Co., Ky., 
where he remained till 1855, when he removed 
to Perry County, Ill, where he died in 1858. 
His widow died three days after her husband’s 
death. The following are the children who 
survive them, including the subject of our 
sketch and Allen: Jane Hobbs, Caroline 
Hobbs, Alexander, John, Joseph and Minerva 
Williams. 

JOSHPIT DONALDSON, cooper, Mason, 
son of Andrew Donaldson, was born in Boone 
County, Ky., July 19, 1831. He was raised 
in the town of Petersburg. During the gold 
excitement Mr. Donaldson spent six years 


in California and British America, in the min- . 


ing business. Subject was married in Carroll 
County, Ky., in 1861, to Miss Klizabeth Bowl- 


| August 5, 1865, 
lows’ fraternities, and is a strong advocate | 
He has a family of seven chil- | 
| Union Township. 


Mr. Donaldson was a Government Sur- | 
one child living, Jennie, boru March 8, 1564, 


ing, daughter of William Bowling. te located 
in Carrollton fn pursnit of his trade, cooper- 
ing, which continued there till 1863, when he 
removed to [ffingham County ; returned the 
following year to Kentucky and enlisted in the 
United States Army, Company C, One [lun- 
dred and Fifty Indiana Volunteers, He served 
in the First Brigade and First Division of Han- 
cock’s army corps. [He was in many hard 
marches and skirmishes. He was discharged 
Tn March, 1868, he removed 
with his family to Mason, Ill. He soon after- 
ward engaged in farming and stock-dealing in 
In 1875, he sold his farm 
and moved to Mason, where he resided since in 
pursuit of his trade, coopering, at which he is 
an expert. Tew men can turn out more barrels 
per day than Joseph Donaldson, He isa mem- 
ber of the Masonic fraternity. Politically, he 


'is a stanch Democrat, and zealous worker in 


the interest of his party. Mr. Donaldson has 


and two deceased. Andrew J. died (when 
very young) 1862, and Catharine W. died in 


| 1880, aged eighteen years and nine months. 


JUDGE JOHN C. FAULK, deceased, born 
in January, 1799, in Albany County, N. Y. 
He was educated at the Greenville Academy, 
in Albany, N. Y., a renowned institution under 
the principalship of Prof. Parker, father of 
Judge Amasa J. Parker, of Albany. Among 
the classmates of Mr. Faulk in this academy, 
were Ion. Amasa J. Parker, Hon. Viram Gard- 
nerand Hon. Mitchell Sandford. After graduat- 
ing, Mr. Faulk entered the law office of Hon. John 
Adams, of Catskill, after serving as a student 
seven years, was at the city of Utica, at the age 
of twenty-two, admitted to practice, and after 
practicing in his profession for many years in 
Broome County, N. Y., he was married in 
Bainbridge, N. Y., February 21, 1837, to Miss 
Fannie A. Nichols; removed to Edgewood, III., 
in 1869, where he rémained till his death, 
which oceurred March 25, 1876. He died in 
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the hope of a glorious immortality, surrounded 
by his family, consisting of his wife and three 
sons and one daughter. Thus peacefully has 
passed away another of our old citizens. He 
in early life chose law for his profession. With 
a landable ambition to exeel, with a retentive 
memory and an indomitable energy, he rapidly 
rose in his profession, and stood a peer amang 
the galaxy of legal lights that graced the bar 
of New York a quarter of a eentury ago. No 
case was so simple but he gave it his attention. 
No case so intrieate, but he unraveled it. With 
a knowledge of almost all the decisions of the 
higher courts of our conntry, and even ability 
to elucidate any point necessary to suecess, 
made him a sate counselor and a successful 
lawyer. He was atfectionate and kind as a 
husband and father, genial in social relations 
with his neighbors, and ever a gentleman and 
friend among his associates. 

JAY N. FAULK, liveryman, Hdgewood, 
son of Jobn C. Faulk, was born April 4, 
1840, in Chenango County, N. Y., and had the 
chances of a common sehool education. tie 


came to Illnois in 1857, and loeated at Edge- — 


wood; engaged in elerking in a store; followed 
that till1861. In 1863, he engaged in merchan- 
dising in Edgewood; followed that to great ex- 
tent off and on probably fifteen ycars, in eon- 
nection with trading land and horses, and 
kept livery stable business. At present owns 
a livery stable and dwelling and property in 
Kdgewood, as well as several pieces of land 
Snbject is a member of the Musonie fraternity, 
and is a Republiean. Subjeet was married in 
Tecumseh, Mieh., Mareh 30, 1864, to Miss 
Sofronia A. Miller, daughter of George W. 
Miller, of Effingham; has one ehild—W. J. 
Faulk. 

JOHN L. FAULK, liveryman, Mdgewood, 
son of John C. Fanlk; was born on October 
15, 1844, in Chenango County, N. Y. Left 
there at the age of fifteen, and went to Penn- 
sylvania ; remained elerking in a “store for 
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four years; ran a harness shop for two years. 
In 1865, he eame to Edgewood, Ill.; clerked in 
a store for his brother for some time, and pur- 
chased an interest in the store, whieh he fol- 
lowed with farming, also livery business for 
the past seven years, and has also bought and 
shipped horses, 

JOSEPH FENDER, farmer, P. O. Kdge- 
wood, son of John Fender, was born in 1842, in 
Clay County, Hl. Ile was raised on a farm. 
He engaged in the oceupation of farming. Was 
married in 1876 to Miss Nancy Baker, daugh- 
ter of James Baker, and settled on a farm in 
the sonthern part of Kiffingham County, I. In 
1881, he sold his farm of 180 acres in Mfling- 
ham, and moved into Clay County, I. Sub- 
jeet is a member of the Masonic fraternity, 
Edgewood Lodge, No. 486. Subject has a family 
of four children—Joseph I1., Louis, Daisy, John 
B.  Subject’s father John Fender was born Jan. 
7, 1817, in North Carolina. Left that State at 
the age of twelve with his parents, and re- 
moved to Lawrence County, Ind. He was mar- 
ried May 18, 1836, in Lawrence County, Ind. 
to Miss Matilda Sheeks. He engaged in farm- 
ing and trading in stock until 1850, when he 
removed to Effingham County, I. Laid a war- 
rant for 160 acres, which he laid on Section 34, 
Mason Township. To this he added probably 
as much as 700 acres of land in Effingham and 
Clay Counties. Remained in this connty until 
his death, which ocenrred November 16, [866. 
Of a family of nine ehildren, five are living— 
Melinda C. Brown, born February 15, 1837 ; 
Isaac, born Deeember 2-4, 1838 ; Danicl, born 
in September, 1842 ; Joseph ; Henry D., born 
September 16, 1862. 

ROBERT G. GIBSON. merchant, Mason, 
was born in Ohio County, Ind., May 10, 18-41. 
He learned the coopers trade, but never fol- 
lowed it. In 1861, he came to Mason, LIL, 
where he began quarrying rock, and worked 
until he enlisted August 12, 1861, in the Thir- 
ty-Kighth Mlinois Voluntecr Infantry, serving 
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until the close of the war. He was in many 
bloody battles, and at Chickamauga he was 
captured, September 19, 1863, and ‘was held 
until May 6, 1865, when he was paroled. He 
was held at Richmond two months, Danville, 


i 


i 


Va., five months, and lay in Andersonville four ' 


and one-half months, then in Charleston, S. C., 


thirty days, then at Florence, N. C., balance , 


of time. He was reduced to a skeleton, and 
suffered more than words ean tell. He was 
mustered out in Springfield, IIL, in May, 1865, 
and came back to Mason, where he engaged in 
the milling business, buying a third interest in 
the firm of D. W. Sisson & Co. Ran Mason 
Mills twelve months, when he traded for a 
farm, which he conducted in the fall of 1867, 
when he bought a stock of goods of Isaac 
Baker. and has conducted a general merchan- 
dise business ever since, with good suceess. In 
addition to the store interests, he buys and 
ships grain and hoop poles and ties, employ- 
ing in all departments from twelve to fifteen 
hands; and he also conducts three farms. 
Wis parents died when he was nine years old, 


_ Ind. 


and he had to shift for himself. He was mar- , 


ried in Mason, Ill, in 1866, to Miss Ellen 
White, a native of Massachusetts, and has four 
children living. 

WILLIAM O. GINTER, carpenter, Mason, 
was born May 2, 1835, in Bath County, Ky. 
At the age of seventeen he took up the car- 
penter’s trade, at which he served an appren- 
ticeship of three years at Owingsville, Ky. 


He came to Effingham County, Ill, in 1855, | 


and began carpentering. Mr. Ginter was mar- 
ried February 27, 1846, to Mrs. Julia Morphew. 
In 1868, he purchased a farm about two miles 
north of Mason and moved on it. He farmed 
a short time during the summer and worked 
the remainder of the year at his trade. In 
1881, he removed to Mason. Subject has a 
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L., died October 18, 1869, age about one year. 
Subject, politically, is a Demoerat. 

A. GRANGER, farmer, P. O. Edgewood, 
Mason Township, son of Jolin Granger, was 
born in 1819, in Wayne County, N. Y., where 
he was married June 7, 1842, to Miss Sarah 
Cass. Removed to Lake County, Ill, bought * 
a farm and cngaged in farming, whieh he con- 
tinued till 1862, when he sold his farm and 
moved to Effingham County, and engaged in 
farming in West Township, where he purchased 
a tarm of 160 acres. In 1875, he removed to 
Kdgewood, Ill. [In April, 1882, Mr. Granger’s 
wife died, leaving the following children. viz., 
James C., Lucy H., Mary (wife of W. EK. 
Wisner), J. M., Clareneé, Elmer ,E., Imogen, 
Edwin, Elizabeth. Tn 1852, Mr. Granger was 
elected Sheriff of Lake County, ILl., and filled 
the position of Deputy Surveyor one term. 

SOLOMON HAINES, farmer, Mason P. 
O., Mason Township, son of Riehard Haines, 
was born April 20, 1826, in Orange County, 
IIe grew to manhood in that eonnty. 
Had fair opportunity for education; subserip- 
tion schools. Subject was married January 
11, 1848, to Miss Elizabeth Martin, who died in 
1860, leaving three children, John A., Sarah 
Aun, Hattie. In 1866, he was married in lf- 
fingham County, Dl, to Mary McCulley. Re- 
moved to Effingham County in 1850, and re- 
engaged in farming, ou a farm of fifty acres, 
Section 13, to which he added forty acres of 
river bottom. In 1865, he enlisted in the war, 
Company H, One Iundred and Fifty-fourth 
Illinois. Was sent to Nashville, Tenn.; re- 
mained in service till the close of the war, a 
term of eight months. By his second marriage 
has one ehiild, viz., Eva D. 

DR. JOSEPH HALL, Postmaster, physi- 


cian and druggist, Edgewood, is a son of 


family of three children living—Nanna M., . 


Zuanna and Ursula; and two dead—John H., 


died October 1877, age eleven years; Samuel 


| 
| 


| Dr. Joseph Hall, was born July [4, 1840, 


in Ontario County, N. Y., whence he came 
to Edgewood in the year 1859, and remained 
a short time. Studied medicine under his 
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father, who was at Bloomfield, N. Y. Our sub- | children, namely, Charles, John, Willie and 


ject was married to Miss Laura QO. Tourge, 
February 4, 1864, in Wayne County, Mich. 
Settled in Edgewood, IIL, in spring of 1864, 
where he has since practiced medicine with 
success, and run a drug store. He is a man of 
sterling worth to the community in which he 
lives. He is politically a Republican. Was 
appointed Postmaster in 1870, and resigned 
in 1873, and was re-appointed Postmaster in 
1881, which oftice he continues to fill. He has 
two children—Seacheus L., born September 11, 
1868, and Lawrence L., born July 17, 1871, 
Subject’s father, Dr. Joseph Hall, was born 
September 12, 1805, in Westchester County, 
N. Y. Studied medicine under Dr. Beech and 
Dr. Smith, of New York City. Ife was also an 
ordained minister of Christian conviction. Mr. 
Tall practiced medicine in State of New York 
several years, till 1859, when he immigrated to 
Etfingham County, IIL, settling in West Town- 
ship. He died February 14, 1861, at his resi- 
dence in West Township. He had a family of 
four children, three sons and one daughter— 
Edwin, Sarah M., Joseph and Asa IL. 
CHRISTIAN HANSON, railroad man, son 
of II. P. Uanson, born in Denmark 
February 22, 1843, where he remained till 
1862. when came to America. He landed at 
New York City, pushed westward to Chicago, 
and secured a situation in the employ of Illinois 
Central Railway. He was placed in charge of 
the railroad tank two miles north of Mason, 
which position he has filled since. In connec- 
tion with this for the last few years, he has 
also run a tank near Neoga on the same road. 
He is a prominent member of the Masonie 
fraternity. He has held all of the offices of his 
lodge from the lowest to the highest, and is 
also a member of the R. A. Chapter. Mr. 
Hanson was married in this county in 
1865, to Miss Caroline Johanson, daughter 
of Peter Johanson, a highly respected citizen 
of the county. They have a family of four 


was 


Ifenry. 

STEPHEN HARDLN, farmer, P. O. Mason, 
son of John and Ellen (Colclasure) Ilardin, 
was born in Washington County, Ind., Septem- 
ber 18, 1818, and was raised on farm with advan- 
tages for an education limited to a few terms 
of winter school. IIe came to Clay County, 
Ill, in 1843, having been married, in 18+41, to 
Miss Mary Stalcnp, of Orange County, Ind., by 
whom he had five sons and three daughters, 
who grew up: Elizabeth E., wife of Andrew 
Nelson, of Mason; John S., died in army at 
Pilot Knob, Mo., in October, 1861, aged eight- 
een years; Jane Adeline, unmarried; Peter 
B., farmer in Mason; Leander Madison, of 
Mason Tewnship; Sarah Evaline, wife of John 
C. Martin, of this town; Levi C., of this town- 
ship, farmer; John 8. (No. 2), on the old bome- 
stead. Our subject came by team to what is 
now Georgetown, IIl.. settling at the edge of 
timber skirting a tributary of Little Muddy 
Creek, on unimproved land, when he opened a 
farm of eighty acres, part prairie and part tim- 
ber; building a cabin, he went to work, and 
added from his earnings several other tracts, 
working on it for ten years. In November, 
1850, he was elected Sheriff of Clay County, and 
serve a term of two years, and in 1853. he en- 
gaged in merchandising at Georgetown, IIL, 
continuing there two years. Mr. Hardin and 
his partner, William MeCracken, divided the 
stock of goods, and subject with a portion of 
the stock, came to Mason in 1855, and in 1856 
moved his family here, and has resided here 
ever since. Ile closed out his stock in the 
spring of 1858, and in November, of that year, 
he was elected Representative from the coun- 
ties of Fayette and Hilingham by the Dem- 
ocracy. He served in the session of 1858-59, 
and during this time he introduced the bill 


which provided for the removal of the 
county seat from Ewington to Kffingham. 
Dnring 1860-61, he again engaged in mer- 
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chandising at Mason, with a branch store at 
Winterrowd. He has since devoted his entire 
attention to farming and stock-raising, and 
almost every year since coming here has 
bought and shipped stock, principally hogs 
and cattle. 
a small lot and cabin, has been made by his 
own labors, and it consists of seventy-five acres 
in this tract, and sixteen acres were platted by 


His farm, with the exception of | 


him, and is known as Hardin's Addition to | 


He has various other bodies of farm- 
His father was born in North Car- 
olina, July, 1795, and came to Washington 
County, Ind. when about twenty years old, 
and farmed there until 1864, when he came to 
this connty, and is now living with subject, 
aged eighty-seven years. He married a lady of 
German parentage, and raised a family of eleven 
children, all of whom became heads of families. 
The mother died here about 1871. 

HENRY C. HENRY, Postmaster, Mason, 
son of Joseph Ilenry, was born in Effingham 
County, Ill., December 15, 1847, Here he re- 
mained till 1861, when he enlisted in the war, 
Company B, Thirty-eighth Illinois. [is com- 
mand was first forwarded to Missouri, after- 
ward to Corinth, Miss., and was in that siege, 
battle of Chaplain Hills, Ky. He was wounded 
at Stone River; a ball passed through his chest 
and lungs. He was discharged March 2, 1863, 
and he returned home. He re-enlisted in May. 
1864, Company F, One [Hundred and Forty- 


Mason. 
ing lands. 
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ANDREW J. HOBBS, farmer, P. 0. Mason, 
was born February 10, 1828, in Franklin Coun- 
ty, Ind. Removed with his parents to Mis- 
souri at the age of nine years. Remained there 
till he was eighteen years old, when he when 
to Kentncky. He was married in Boone Coun- 
ty, Ky., May 8, 1851, to Miss Caroline Donald- 
son, daughter of Andrew Donaldson. He re- 
moved soon after to Switzerland County, Ind. 
He learned the distiller’s business, which, at that 
time, was very paying and which he followed 
with great success till 1860, when he engaged 
in the mercantile business in Patriot, Ind.. for 
six years; then sold his store and moved onto 
his farm. In 1868, he sold his farm and emi- 
grated to Effingham County, HL, and located 
on an improved farm of seventy acres in Sec- 
tion 33, Mason Township, which he afterward 


' purchased, on which he has made his home 


third Illinois; this time in the one-hundred-day — 


service. Was sent to Helena, Ark., in the 
cyprus swamps, and his command was disabled 
for duty by malaria, so prevalent in that section. 
Subject was married, Angust 17, 1868, in Cass 
rounty, Mich., to Miss Mattie L. Wheeler, 
daughter of $8. H. Wheeler. He engaged in 
nursery business in Mason, 


years served as Government Detective. 


Has for many | 
He is | 


a member of the Odd Fellows fraternity, and is ' 


a Republican. In 1882, was appointed Post- 
master at Mason, Ill. Has one child—Willie. 


since. Mr. Hobbs is a member of the Masonic 
fraternity, Mason Lodge, No. 217. He and his 
wife are members of the M. E. Chureh. He 
has ever clung to the principles of the Demo- 
cratic party, and rejoiceth hugely over the vic- 
tories of 1882. Mr. Hobbs is a genial, accom- 
modating old gentleman, who never loses an 
opportunity to assist a neighbor or friend; has 
won many warin friends in Mason and vicinity. 
He has been repeatedly elected to the office of 
Township Assessor. Of a family of nine chil- 
dren, six are living—Hmery Hobbs, Andrew J. 
Hobbs, Ida M. Hobbs, Minerva Hobbs, Anna 
Hobbs and (Grace Hobbs; and three dead—Rob- 
ert &., died Murch 23, 1881, aged nineteen years 
eleven months and twenty-five days; Mrs. Hila 
Hinkle was born October 26, 1856, and died 
July 19, 1881; Alexander D., was born March 
25, 1870, died Qctober 8, 1871. 

J. P. HLOLMES, insnrance agent, Mason, was 
born in Carlisle, Cumberland Co,, Penn., 1816; 
soon after moved with his parents to Chambers- 
burg, where he was raised. Had liberal 
chances for education Attended Dickinson 
College, loeated at Carlisle, two years, gaining 
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a first-class, practical business course, aiming 
at the same time to study medicine; made con- 
siderable researeh into the languages. le has 
done for himself since the age of seventeen. 
Subject was married in Franklin County, Penn., 
to Incetta Douglass, daughter of William 
Douglass. Engaged in teaching sehool till 
1845, when he enlisted as a private in Company 
A. First Pennsylvania Cavalry, and entered 
the Mexican war. He was selected as Major 
of the regiment. At the battle of Buena Vista, 
he was wounded in the ealf of his right leg, and 
taken to the hospital; from the effect of this he 
is still a eripple; 1847, he moved his family, 
consisting of wife and three children, to Wells 
County, Ind. Soon after, moved to Wabash 


County, Ind.; bonght a farm of 106 acres and — 


followed farming and teaching till 1855, when 
he immigrated to Tazewell County, Ill. After 
farming four years in Tazewell County, he then 
removed to Kureka, Woodford County; re- 
mained at business of farming three years. 
1860, in Tazewell County, he sold 1,200 bushels 
of corn at 11 eents per bushel, when he could 
have sold it for $1 per bushel the next year. 
In 1864, he moved to El Paso, Woodford Coun- 
ty, and engaged in the insurance bnsiness, 
which he followed till 1866. [e was Police 
Magistrate of the eity several terms of four 
years each. In 1874, moved to Decatur, thence, 
the same year, to Effingham County, where his 
wife died in the spring of 1875. In 1876, lo- 
cated at Mason. in the insurance business, at 
which business he stilt continues. He served 
one term as Police Magistrate of Mason. Mr. 
Holmes was married in December, 1875, to 
Mrs. Eva K. McCracken. 

C. P. LEATHERMAN, manufacturer, Ma- 
son, son of John Leatherman, was born July 
10, 1814, in Ohio. When he was four years 
old his parents moved to Indiana. 


In | 


He was | 
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married in 1436, to Miss Wlizabeth Krutz- | 


inger, daughter of Jacob Krutzinger, of 
Orange County, Ind. We served an appren- 
' 
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ticeship at blacksmithing, under a_ brother, 
David L., and pursued that business in Orange 
County till 1853; he then moved to Clay 
County, IL, and in 1869 to Mason, Ktfingham 
Co., IIL, following his trade in the two last 
places. Ile is a plow-maker also, and turns 
out quite a number each year, for which he 
finds ready sale. Thousands of pounds of iron 
has he wrought into implements of ntility, year 
after year has he toiled at his trade, that 
of hard toil, over the furnance and forge. It 
is the many hard and repeated blows over the 
anvil that sends the blood rushing through the 
veins, and makes life long and healthful. Labor 
and honesty go hand in hand, and Mr, Leath- 
erman is honest and one of the first citizens of 
our county. Subject has a family as follows: 
Miss Sarah Cornwell, William, a resident of 
Vandalia; Jacob, Miss Mollie Hale, James, 
George, Mrs. Allice Goodnight, Harvey. 
ISAAC, LOWRY LEITH, farmer, P. 0. 
Mason, was born in Perry County, Ohio, De- 
cember 16, 1814. He removed to Fairfield 
County with his parents when about fifteen 
months old, and he grew npon a farm near 
Pleasantville, Ohio, until seventeen years old, 
when he struck out for himself, going North he 
found a home among the Wyandot Indians on 
the Sandusky River, in what 1s now Wyandot 
County, Ohio, in seach of adventure; he traded 
with the tribe in horses, and remained with 
them three years, and went to Hebron, Lick- 
ing Co., Ohio, and for three years supplied 
the hotels for twenty-six miles along the Na- 
tional road with beef, driving wagon himself. 
and hired the butchering done. In the spring 
of 1840, he came on horseback, a single man. 
arriving at Mason April 26,1840. Ile entered 
land in 1840-42, in Seetion 12, 13 and 1], and 
added thereto until he had 400 acres. Tle 
fenced and broke the first field in the prairie, 
which was afterward known as the Leith Prai- 
rie. He was married in 18-44, to Miss Brown, and 


settled north of Kwington, on what is known 
K 
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as the Blakely farm, living there for one and 
a half years. He then settled on his farm in 
Section 12, where he lived five years, engaged 
largely in buying and driving stock. He 
bought and fed eattle and hogs principally. 
He bronght a drove of sheep from Fairfield 
County, Ohio, in 1843, and sold them to the 
farmers. As early as 1837, while in Wyandot 
County, Ohio, he drove herd of horses to South- 
ern Virgiuia and North Carolina, a distance of 
650 miles. Mr. Leith was actively engaged in 
buying stoek for twenty-five years, spending a 
large portion of his time in saddle, buying for 
most part in this and neighboring counties, 
driving to St. Louis and Ohio, until the build- 
ing of the Central Railroad, when he shipped 
to Cincinnati, Ohio, and Chicago. From 1853 
to 1855, he aided in the bnilding of the I. C. 
R.R., being foreman of a gang of men, and had 
a contract for hauling stone; superintended 
forty ox teams. In 1855, he moved to his pres- 
ent plaee, selling his old homestead, now owned 
by Mr. Dallis, of Piatt County, Ill He bought 
a tract of wild prairie land here, with the ex- 
ception of a small patch tenced and a log eabin. 
Mr. Leith has put about 280 acres of land in 
cultivation, and fenced 120 acres of timber. 
He produced wheat largely, raising some years 
3,000 bushels per year. During past ten years, 
has not handled much stock, but has raised 
grain. Politieally, Mr. Leith was a Democrat 
until the issues of the war came on; he voted 
for Mr. Lincoln, and in 1861 was eleeted to the 
Constitutional Convention which met in 1862. 
He was nominated by the Douglas Democrats, 
and reeeived a large Republican vote. He was 
appointed on a committee with Mr. John PF. 
Wasehefort and Mr. McCann, to learn what the 
people wished in regard to township organiza- 
tion, and visited every township in the county, 
and served in’ various offiees in the township. 
He has the following children: Leslie W., of 
this county, in mail service on Narrow Guage 
road; Mary Elizabeth, wife of Dr. Will Wade, 
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of Salem, Oregon; Fanny Ann, wife of D. W. 
Matthers, druggist of Salem, Oregon; Amanda 
Crooker, wife of KE. Mobbs, farmer of this town- 
ship; Edmund T., farmer of this township; 
Alice B.. wife of Dr. D. F. Lane, of St. Elmo, 
Ill; Sarah L., also in Salem, Oregon, wife of 
H. H. Ragan, merchant; Cora D.; Hnola May, 
in school at present. Our subject's father, 
Samuel Leith, was a son of John Leith, born 
on the Pedee Riverin North Carolina; was of 


| Scoteh parents, who were members of a numer- 


ous clan, located near the city and river of that 
name. Ilis parents died when he was young, 
and he was put under a guardian, and not lik- 
ing to learn a trade ran away at the age of 
thirteen years, and went up to Little York, 
Penn., through the wilderness. He remained 
at Little York four years, when he went to Ft. 
DuQuesne, now Pittsburgh. 

DAVID LEITH, deceased, whose portrait 
appears in this work, was born in Fairfield 
County, Ohio, in 1817, son of Samuel and 
Amanda (De Long) Leith, he born in the 
Northwestern Territory, and died in 1822, 
at the age of fifty-five years; she, born in 
Pennsylvania, and died in 1844, at the age of 
sixty-three years. They were the parents of nine 
ehildren, six sons and three daughters. Onur 
subject received a common-school education, 
and started in life as a farmer. He was mar- 
ried in Fairfield, Olio, in September, 1842, to 
Amanda Wilson, a native of Virginia, born in 
1808. They had the following children : John 
C., Kate, Hattie, George, Thomas, Emma, Lau- 
ra, Fannie and JIomer, named in the order of 
their births. Our subject’s father, Samuel 
Leith, in his early days was captured and for 
a long time held by the Delaware Indians, and 
during the time of his captivity, the girl that 
afterward beeame his wife was also a eaptive 
in the hands of the Cuyahoga tribe. The two 
met under these circumstances, formed an ac- 
quaintance, and were afterward united in mar- 
riage. Our subject was a Supervisor at the 
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first organization of the county, and was also | 


elected to the Legislature. He was a Demo- 


vrat in polities, and an A., FP. & A. M., and also | 


a Royal Areh Mason, 

DAVID K. LEITH, farmer, P. O. Mason, 
is 2 son of James Leith, and was born in Fair- 
field County, Ohio, January 27, 1837. 
moved with his parents, at the age of five, to 
Mitingham County, Hl. He was raised on a 
farm, and was thus engaged when he started 
for himself, about two miles cast of Mason. 
Mr. Leith was married in this county October 
2, 1859, to Miss Mary Wilson, daughter of 
William Wilson. He has a family of four chil- 
dren, as follows: Dallas O., 
30, 1861 ; Mary B., born July 9, 1867 ; Osear, 
was born aie 9, 1869; Franklin A., 
born April 27, 1871. Subject has an excellent 
little farm of Meech, and raises a fair 
amount of wheat, oats, corn, ete. 
ically, a Democrat of the old school. Subject’s 
futher, James Leith, was born in Licking Coun- 
ty, Ohio, January 27,1814. [le was married 


in Fairlield County, Ohio, in February, 1836, to 


Miss Barbara Bank. fe pursued the avoca- 
tion of farming in Fairfield County till 1842, 
when he removed with his family to Effingham 
County, Ill, and located on a traet of land two 
miles east of Mason, which he afterward en- 
tered of Congress to the amount of 415 acres, 
to which he afterward added forty aeres. Ilere 
he opened up a fine farm, and spent the re- 
mainder of his life in good circumstances. 
Subject had twelve children, six of whom are 
living, and are good citizens of this eounty— 
David K. Leith, Samuel, Mrs. Sarah Murphy, 
Taylor, Allen, and Mrs. Nora Hardin. Mr. 
Leith died at a good old age. His widow sur- 
vives him, and resides on the home farin. 

J. C. LEITH, farmer, P. O. Mason, is a na- 
tive of this county, was born in August, 1843. 
Ile was raised on his father’s farm, two miles 
east of Mason. Ile engaged in tarming on the 
old home tarm when he began business for 


Ile re- | 


born November | 


was | 


fe is polit- | 


amount of stoek. 
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himself He makes his oeeupation a decided 
suceess. THe produces an immense amount of 


grain, grass, ete., and keeps on hand a fair 
He is an earnest and zealous 
supporter of the principles of Democracy. 
Subject’s father, David Leith, a native of Fair- 
field County, Ohio, was born June 8, 1817. Ie 
was married in Fairfield County SniCalee aly 
1842, to Miss Amanda Wilson, daughter of 
William A. Wilson. Shortly after his marriage 
he removed to this county, and located on a 
tract of land two miles east of Mason. He 
purchased a tract of upward of 500 acres, 
and succeeded in putting 300 aeres under a 
high state of cultivation. He was an aetive busi- 
and an exeellent farmer. Ie dealt 
largely in stoek and stock raising, cattle and hogs 
principally. In 1867 (having previously burned 
a large kiln of brick for the purpose), he erect- 
ed a commodious brick residence, at a proba- 
ble cost of $5,000. Mr, Leith moved into his 
new house in March, 1868. In 1870, 
elected Representative in the State Legislature 
from Shelby and Effingham Counties. He died 
before the expiration ot his term of oflice. 
His death oceurred at his home June 10, 1871. 
Mrs. Amanda R. Leith, 
who survived him 2 few years, was bor in 
Frederick County, Va. She died at 
old home November 18, 1876. They raised 2 
family of nine children, all living, viz.: (Sub. 
ject of our sketeh); Catherine R., wife of Dr. 
Tsane Baker ; Harriet !%., widow of William B. 
Cooper, deceased ; George W.; Mrs. Sarah KE. 
Wolloway; David T.; Mrs. Lanra A. Davis ; 
Mrs. Mary F. Martin ; Homer HK. 

JAMES G. LOUDER, farmer, 
wai son of Gideon Louder, was born 
1], (844, in Kthngham County, IIl.; 
on a farm. In 1862, he enlisted in the war, 
Company C, Ninety-eighth THinois. This com- 
mand was assigned to the Army of the Cum- 
berland, and consequently was in the following 
battles ; Hoover's Gap, Elk River, Chieckaman- 


ness man 


he was 


His deceased widow. 


her 


P.O. Edge- 
April 


was raised 


ga, Chattanooga, Mission Ridge, battles 
around Atlanta, Selma, Ala., and was discharged 
June 7, 1865; returned home and engaged in 
farming. He was married October 26, 1865, 
in Edgewood, Ill., to Miss Annie Baker, daugh- 
ter of Robert Baker; engaged in the avoeation 
of farming in the vicinity of Hdgewood. 
has a family of five children living, namely, 
Robert, Fannie, Barney, Flora, Emma; and 
three deadl—Alwilda, Mary and Etta. 

JOUN T. MARTIN, Mason, was born Feb- 


He | 


ruary 13, 1841, in Eftingham; spent his boy- , 


hood days with bis parents, in Jackson Town- 
ship. 
pany G, Eleventh Illinois Volnnteers; was sta- 
tioned at Camp Dubois, and afterward at Bird's 
Point, Mo., where he was discharged. In 1862, 
he enlisted in the three years’ service in Com- 
pany G, Sixty-second Illinois, and was for- 
warded to Cairo, Ill.; thence to Padneah, Tenn., 
and thence to Columbus; came home once on 
twenty days’ farlough, and then joined his com- 
mand at Reterford Station. Was honorably dis- 
charged in 1865, and he returned home to 
Effingham County, Il], Subject was married, 
March 8, 1866, to Miss Ann Bailey, daughter 
of Henry Bailey. 
three children living—Alex, John and Witty 
Bliss; and two dead—Harry, died at the age of 
nine years, in 1877, and Dellie, who died in 
1872, age nine months. 

WILLIAM M. MARTIN, livery, Mason, son 


of Moses Martin, was born August 30, 1844, in | 
He engaged in the | 
livery business in 1858, in Mason, IIL, which | 


Kffingham County, Ill. 


he has continued since that time with good 
success. He was married, in February, 1873, 
in Marion County, Ill, to Miss Anna Blacka- 
more, daughter of Samuel Blackamore. [lis 
family consists of four children, as follows: 
Iva, Nellie, Corenia and Willie. Heis a stanch 
Democrat, and a clever gentleman. 
WILLIAM MATTHEWS, M. D. (deceased), 
was born in Montgomery County, Va., July 27, 


ln 1861, he enlisted in the war, in Com-— 


Mr. Martin has a family of / 
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1819. He belonged toa manly and vigorons 
race, his grandfather, John Haven, having been 
an inventor and man of great force of character 
and originality. In the autumn of 1827, the sub- 
jeet of this memoir emigrated with his parents 
to Putnam County, Ind , where he was associa- 
ted with his father in agricultural pursuits, un- 
til his twentieth year, at which time he entered 
upon the study of medicine, under Dr. William 
Talbot, of Greencastle, Ind., a gentleman of 
rieh learning and wonderful hospitality. After 
completing « full course of reading, he moved 
to Stilesville, Hendricks County, where, in 1843, 
he formed the aequaintanee of, and was soon 
after married to, Miss Ruth Ann Jessup, a 
lady of brilliant attainments and of a most 
amiable disposition, by whom he had two 
children, one of whom, David W. Matthews. is 
still living. (See sketeh). Shortly after his 
first marriage, he matriculated in Rush Medical 
College, Chicago, where he gradnated with the 
highest honors. He then removed to Putnam 
County, where he remained till his second mar- 
riage, in 1843. to Miss Deborah 8. Hopwood, 
of Bellville, Ind., a lady of great worth, and 
one who proved herself to be a most excel- 
lent and helpful companion to him through all 
the trials and afilictions of bis after life. By 
her he had three children, only one of whom, 
James N., survived, and will be made the sub- 
ject of a sketch in this voluiwe. From 1845 


| until 1858 Dr. M. was engaged in the practice 


of medicine in Putnam County, Ind. At the 
end of this time, he removed with his family to 
Mason, Eflingham Co., [ll., where he continued 
in the active work of his profession till the day 
of his death, January 13, 1874. Dr. Mat- 
thews was a most valuable and esteemed citizen 
an able and popular physician, a great phil- 
anthropist, and his loss was deeply deplored by 
the large cirele of acquaintances among whom 
he moved and labored. He was a friend to the 
poor, and endeared himself to them by his con- 
siderate attentions and humane treatment. He 


zie 
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did an immense amount of work for little or no | dricks Co., Ind., September 18, 1844. When only 


py. He was a man of strong social and polit- 
ical instincts. As a politician he was always 
an anti-slavist ; “having early allied himself 


with the Republican Party, he worked zealonsly | 


with it until the close of the war, and the later 
constitutional amendments were adopted. As 
a literary man, Dr. Matthews was a most 
persevering writer, with a diction like that of 
Hallam. His contributions to the press, on 
every conceivable topic, would, if collected, fill 
many volumes. He wrote with great force and 
accuracy, and from the fullness and freshness 
of a richly endowed intellect. For many 
months prior to his death, he was engaged in 
preparing an elaborate work on “ Domestic 
Medicine,” for popular use, but died before his 
manuscript reached the press. He loved na- 


ture, and was most sensitively alive to the in- | 


fluence of the beautiful, whether in the tiny 
insect, the flower, the tree, or the human sub- 
ject. God’s works were not voiccless 
meaningless to him. 
eal and liberal-minded, holding to the doctrine 
of Universalism, in its broadest and fullest sig- 
nificance. Ie idolized his friends, and clung 
with tenacity to the memories of his yonth, 
and this sketch of a good man, can not be more 
appropriately concluded than by quoting an 
extract from his pen, touching one of the cher- 
ished impressions of his declining years. In 
his “ Autobiography,” he says: “On my own 
part, the nearer I approach the end of my mor- 
tal career, the stronger do I cling to the sincere 
friendships formed in the days of my youth, 
and my earnest prayer to Almighty God is, 


and 


In religion he was practi-_ | 


} 


} 


that they shall be the last things on earth to | 


part from my memory and abandon my bosom, 
and among the first to hail and cheer me on my 
entrance upon the better life.” 
DAVID WADE MATTHEWS, druggist, Sa- 
lem, Ore., the eldest son of William Matthews, M- 
D., of whom we publish elsewhere a condensed 
sketch, was born in the village of Stilesville, Hen- 


a few weeks old his father removed to the vi- 
cinity of Fillmore, Putnam County, of the 
sane State, at which place the subject of our 
notice passed the greater part of his childhood, 
having lost his mother when but two years of 
age. In 1858, his father having remarried, he 
emigrated with his household to Mason, IIL, 
where the son divided his time in attending 
school and in assisting in the cultivation of a 
large tract of new prairie-land. Though of a 
delicate organization, he yet was a most indus- 
trions lad, and applied himself with diligence 
to the discharge of his duties, both in school 
and out. At the outbreak of the rebellion, be 
was among the first in this section of the State 
to join the army of the Union. At the age of 
sixteen, he enlisted in the Eleventh Illinois 
Infantry, under Capt. Rose, a man, who, it is 
claimed, subsequently rendered himself ex- 
tremely odions to his company, through a 
career of intolerable misconduct and mistreat- 
ment. The regiment went into camp about 
the last of July, 1861, at Bird’s Point, opposite 
Cairo, where it remained most of the time in- 
active, until the storming of Fort Donelson, at 
which time it was thrown into the thickest of 
the carnage, and barely escaped total destruc- 
tion. The men fought bravely and desperately 
against fearful odds, but the ranks of the regi- 
ment were frightfully thinned and mutilated. 
Young Matthews, having been selected to 
guard the colors, was one of several others who 
were shot down in the early part of the confliet. 
His wound, at first thonght to be fatal, proved 
otherwise, the ball having penetrated and 
passed through the fleshiest part of his thigh, 
barely missing the femoral artery. For a few 
hours he was a prisoner in the hands of the 
enemy, but not being in a condition for removal 
to the rear, the doubtful tide of battle soon re- 
stored him to the Union lines. His wound 
bled most profusely, and the toes of one foot 
were frozen so severely that the ends subse- 
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quently ulcerated and sloughed off. It was a 
terrible night, and he was amoung the last ear- 
ried off of the bloody field. For many long 
hours he lay weltering in his blood, pillowed 
upon the incarnated snow, with the dead and 
dying alone for companions, and the bleak, 
howling winds for his comforter. But a gra- 
cious providence directed some of his associates 
to the inhospitable spot where he lay, and he 
was removed to a temporary hospital, whence 
he was soon after taken aboard the steamer, 
Allen Collier, and conveyed to Cincinnati, where 
he was granted an unlimited furlough. His 
wound having healed, however, he returned to 
his regiment at the end of sixty days, and 
served out his term of enlisment, participating 
in many of the severest struggles of the war. 
Returning home in 1864, he attended college 
for one term, in Mt. Pleasant, lowa, and from 
that time forward, until 1875, he was associated 
with his father and cousin, W. L. Wade, in the 
pursuit of horticulture and mixed farming. 
In October, 1867, he was married to Miss Fan- 
nie A. Leith, a young lady of great worth and 
prominence in the community, and in time they 
heenme blessed with a small circle of beautiful 
children. From 1875 until ISS!, Mr. Mat- 
thews held many important positions of trust 
among his fellow-citizens, and for several years 
was in the Government Postal Service, a part 
of the time in the capacity of Postmaster at 
Mason, and a part as Mail Agent on the St. 
Louis & Vandalia Tn 1881, for the 
purpose of bettering his fortunes, he removed 
to Salem, Ore. 
contracted malignant small-pox, and two of the 
number, Nellie and Lowery, beantiful and in- 
telligent children, snuecumbed to the loathsome 
malady. The aflliction of the family was intol- 
erable during this awful period of isolation and 
lone suffering, but it finally ended as all trials 
must. Three children are living, Ruth, Mary 
and Oskie. Mr. M. now enjoys a well estab- 
lished drug trade in Salem, and is growing 


road. 


Kn ronte thither his family | 


popular as his aequaintance extends. Ile isa 
man of great practical ability, of generosity 
and high mindedness. Me has always been a 
consistent advocate of Republican principles, 


and in his social relations there are few better 


men. He contributes some to the current 
prints, and is a seholarly and accurate 
writer. 

J. N. MATTHEWS, physician, Mason, 


was born in Patnam County, near Greencas- 
tle, Ind., May 27, 1852. When two years old, 
his father’s family came to Mason, III. When 
very young, he evinced a taste for reading and 
seribbling, partly from inheritance and partly 
from his own surroundings. Among his earli- 
est discoveries of himself was, no doubt, the 
amazing one that he conld make his words 
jingle, and at a very early day he had that 
supremely happiest moment in all boy’s lives 
that have the gift of writing, of seeing his 
rhymes in print. Vrom the country school, 
when yet not over ten years of age, he stepped 
up into the exalted place of “imp” in the vil- 
lage printing office, and here, among the types, 
and the atmosphere of a printing office, was 
confirmed and improved the natural bent of 
the boy's genins. and his pen has never rested 
long at a time since that period. He has writ- 
ten much for various publications, and re- 
peatedly has given evidences of real poetic and 
literary merit. He entered the Industrial Uni- 
versity, Champaign, 1868, and graduated as 
the head of his class in 1872. For the next 
three years he devoted his time to literary 
work and reporting for different newspapers. 
In 1875, he entered the Medical College of St. 
Louis, and graduated, again with the first 
honors, and that, too, ina elass of 120 candi- 
dates. In 1878, he married Miss Luella Brown, 
of Madison, Ind., and lvcated in Mason, in the 
practice of his chosen profession. Our sub- 
ject is the son of Dr. William Matthews (de- 
ceased), of whom, and also of a brother of our 
subject, sketches will be found elsewhere. 
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A. McANDERSON, M. D., Mason, was born 
in October, 1830, in Pennsylvania. He re- 
moved with parents in his yonth to Richland 
County, Ohio, where he grew to manhood with 
a fair opportunity for obtaining an edneation. 
He graduated in 1851. at Jefferson Medical 
College, Philadelphia. In 1861, he enlisted in 
the Union army, and was placed on special 
service as 2 surgeon at a hospital near Nash- 
ville, Tenn; served three years. After the 
close of the war he located, for the practice of 
lis profession, at Springfield Ill, where he re- 
mained a short time. He removed to Chicago, 
where he gained a first-class practice. In Oc- 
tober, 1871, he had everything, including his 
library, swept away by the great fire. [n the 
spring of 1877, he located at Mason, TlL., and 
has a good practice. Dr. MeAnderson 
married in 1856, in Wyandot County, Ohio, to 
Miss Ilelen E. MeGill, who died in Springtield, 
Yi., in 1864. 

SQUIRE JOHN McDONALD, cooper, 
Kdgewood, son of William McDonald, was born 
in 1818, in Clermont County, Obio. Here he 
remained till 1866. Tle learned the cooper 
trade during his boyhood, and located, in the 
pursuit of his trade, at New Richmond, Cler- 
mont Co., Ohio. IIe pursued this avoea- 
tion till 1852, when he engaged in clerking in 
a dry goods and grocery store, and served two 
terms as Justice of the Peace during the time. 
In 1861, he was appointed Postmaster at New 
Richmond, and was re-appointed in 1865. In 
1866, he resigned the position in hehalf of a 


was 


crippled soldier, whom he recommended and | 


secured the appointment. He then removed 
to Eflingham County, Ill, and engaged in work- 
ing at his trade at Edgewood, which he still 
continues. Mr. MeDonald has served one 
term as Justice of the Peace and two terms as 
Police Magistrate of the village of Edgewood. 
Isa stanch Republican. MWe is a member of 
the Masonic fraternity, and las been Secretary 
of the Edgewood Lodge during the last fifteen 
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years of his residence here. Mr. McDonald 
was married in Clermont County, Ohio, No- 
vember 1-4, 1839, to Miss Rebecca Bradbury. 
She died in 1849, the mother of four children 
Marion, Theodore, Leroy, Mollic. Subject was 
married in New Richmond, Ohio, June, 1851], 
to Miss Alice Swem. Ler death occurred 
May 6, 1853. One child, Laura, survives her. 
In 1855, he was marricd to Msther Jackson, of 
New Richmond, with whom he now lives. He 
has three children by her—Charles, May ana 
Hattie. Subject had four sons who faced the 
showers of leaden hail in the great rebellion— 
Thomas, who died of affections contracted in 
the war, Marion, Theodore and Leroy. Mr. 
MeDonald is a man of generosity and _first- 
class hospitality, and is a nseful member of 
society. 

BARNEY McKOUN, railroad section fore- 
man, Mason. Was born March 17, 1832, in 
County Tyrone, Ireland. In 1853, he came to 
New York and worked on a farm one year, 
then went to Cleveland, Ohio, and spent the 
winter there. The following summer, he en- 
gaged in the avocation of a sailoron Lake Erie. 
In 1857, he went to Chicago and secured a sit- 
uation in the employ of the Hlinois Central 
Railway. In 1863, he was appointed section 
foreman, a position he has sinee filled. Mr. 
MecKoun was married at Mattoon, January 
12, 18638, to Miss Mary Canningham, of Chi- 
eago. He has a family of seven sons and one 
daughter, as follows: Isabel, John, Daniel, Bar- 
ney, James, Patrick, Michacl and Thomas F. 
Subject is a Democrat. 

JUDGE ROBERT 3S. MILLS, druggist, 
Mason, was born February 28, 1813, in 
ITamilton Connty, Ohio. Came with his par- 
ents, when quite young, to Vevay, Ind.; after- 
ward removed by flat-bont to Charleston, 
Clarke County, Ind.; in 1835, located in Orange 
County, Ind. Here he was married, in June, 
1836, to Miss Caroline Chapman, daughter of 
Thomas F. Chapman. In 1840, he removed 
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to Charleston, Coles Co. Ill, where he was 
elected Justice of the Peace one term, and two 
terms to the oflice of County Judge, which 
position he filled with great eredit from 1845 
to 1848 inelusive. During Fillmore’s adminis- 
tration, he was Postmaster at Charleston, IIL; 
he also ran a drug store, which he continued 
several years after his term as Postmaster ex- 
pired. He then went down on the Central 
Railroad south of Mattoon, and established the 
little town of tna. Was the first Postmaster 
of that place. Ife was one of the principal agi- 
tators for the building of the Masonic hall, 
which was erected at that place. He was pro- 


prietor of a grocery store; also built a grain | 


house, and engaged in grain-buying rather ex- 
tensively. In 1863, he sold his interest at 
Etna and removed to Mason, Effingham 
Co. IIL, and embarked in merelandising. 


In 1873, engaged in the drug business, his | 


present avocation. 
and a member of the Masonic fraternity. He 
has a family of seven children—Thomas C.; 
Ophelia S., wife of Henry Moore, of Clark 
County; Hattie, wife of Henry Moxley, of Ne- 
braska; Clarence 8.; George T., jeweler, of Ma- 
son; Alline, wife of George Wade, of Mason; 
May. Mr. Mills is a gentleman whose days 


Judge Mills is a Democrat | 


are fast passing away, whose life is like a liv- | 
ing stream, purified by upright and sincere | 


motives, fair and honest dealings. He has 
won a host of friends, who shelter him in his 
old age with a true kindliness and a devoted 
friendship. 

WILLIAM MUIR, saloon-keeper, Edgewood, 
son of Cyrus Muir, was horn in Pickaway Coun- 
ty, Ohio, December 3, 1844. Moved to Douglas 
County, Ill, at the age of thirteen, where he 
engaged in farming for three years; purchased 
an interest in a saw-mill in Missouri, which he 
ran for some time. Among the big contracts 


was the sawing of the ties of Q., W. & P. R. Re | 


from Quincy to Kirksville, a distance of seven- 
ty-five miles. He kept a saloon for six years 
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in Mansfield, Ill. In May, 1882, he engaged iv 
same business in Edgewood, III. Subjeet was 
married to Miss Mollie Buoy, May 22, 1865, in 
Douglas County, IIL, who died February 23, 
1877, and he married his second wife, Irena S. 
Buoy,in 1880. Subject has three children: by 
his first wife, Eva and Annie, and one by his 
second wife—Bertha. Mr. Muir is a member 
of the Odd Fellows lodge. 

M. O'DONNELL, farmer, P. O. Mason, was 
born November 4, 1825, in Ireland. Came to 
America in 1847. Remained in New York and 
New Jersey about two years, then came to 
Effingham County, Ill. Worked on the railroad 
two years in Missouri. Came back to this sec- 
tion, and engaged in farming near Mason. 
T'irst, he had sixty-one acres of land; now has 
253 in this county, and 140 in fowa. He raises 
considerable grain—wheat, corn, ete.—and has 
dealt in live-stock largely in the past. Mr. 
O'Donnell was married to Miss Maria Brogan, 
in New Jersey, in June, 1858; have two chil- 
dren living—Michael and Catharine. He be- 
longs to the Masonic fraternity, and is a mem- 
ber of the Catholic Church. Mr. O'Donnell is 
an honorable citizen of Effingham County, and 
takes an active part in polities. 

WILLIAM O'KEEFFE, farmer, P.O. Mason, 
son of John O'Keeffe, was born in January, 
1830, County Cork, Ireland. Came to America 
at the age of sixteen. Remained in New York 
City about one year, and went to Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, where he remained about three years. 
From there he removed to Milwaukee, Wis.; 
was in Chicago a short time, and came to 
Effingham Connty, Ill, January, 1856, and set- 
tled on a farm in Mason Township. He at 
present owns a farm of 219 acres in Sections § 
and 17, Mason Township, and Section 36, Jack- 
son Township, on which he has fine buildings 
and orchards. Politically, a Democrat. Mr. 
O'Keeffe was married in St. Mary, Abbott's 
Parish, London, England, October 6, 1850, to 
Miss Margaret McCue, daughter of Patrick 
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McCue. Mrs. O'Keeffe was born in London, 


Mareh 10, 1833, and was raised in lreland— | 


Glinwoth, Cork County. 

Pp. G. PAUGH, physician, Mason, was born 
December 27, 
His father 


died before his birth and his 


mother died soon after, and he was brought up | 
i) 


181-4, in Bourbon County, Ky. | 


by his sister, with whom he removed to Mon- | 
roe County, Ind., at the age of seven years. | 


Here he reeeived a liberal education in the 
high sehools of that county. 


whom he afterward bought out and engaged in 
the practice, in Bedford, Ind. Soon after, re- 
moved to Springville, of the same county, and 
engaged at his profession, where he remained a 
practitioner for thirty years. In 1867, be im- 


migrated to Mason, IIL, and again located in the | 


practice of medicine; here he has a first-class 
practice; here, he has won many warm friends. 
Dr. Paugh was married in Lawrence County, 
Ind., August 11, 1831, to Miss Hannah &cog- 
gan,who died May 13, 1840. Mr. Paugh was mar- 
ried in the latter part of 1840, to Miss Eliza 
Cook, daughter of John Cook, of Lawrence 
County, Ind. 
daughters living—Dr. William Hf. Paugh, re- 
sides in Mattoon, IIL; John C. Paugh, M. D., a 
resident of Mason, and the subject of another 
sketch in this volume; Sarah E., wife of Newton 
Young, of Altamont; Mary F., wife of Joseph 
Cook, and resides in Mattoon, I!.; Amelia A., 
wife of Andrew Douglas, a well-known farmer 
near Mason; Maria B.; Anna Laura; Joseph 
B. Paugh, died in 1867, aged sixteen years 
eight months. Subject of this sketch is a 
member of the M. E. Church and of the Masonic 
fraternity. Ile is an ardent supporter of the 
doctrines of the Republican party. 

JOHN C. PAUGIHI, physician, P. O. Ma- 
son, son of Dr. P. G. Paugh; was born in 
1841, in Lawrence County, Ind.; here be was 
raised with good opportuity for an edueation, 
which he improved. He studied medicine in 


Subject has two sons and five | 


He studied medi- | 
eine under KE. C. Moberly, a term of five years, | 


charge of his father, P. G. Paugh, also under 
Dr. Grey, with whom he first engaged in the 
practice of his profession. In 1865, he came 
to Mason, IIL, and located in the practice of his 
chosen profession, where he has remained sinee. 
Subject was married at Mason January 27, 
1870, to Miss Marion Woods, daughter of John 
Woods. To them were born five children, as 
follows: Garrison B. and Anna V. (twins). 
Wilbur J., Allie M., Albert. 

SANFORD POSTON, farmer, P. O. Mason, 
was born in Switzerland County, Ind., October 
26, 1840. In 1862, he enlisted in the war, 
Company A, Third Indiana Cavalry. Was as- 
signed to Pleasanton’s First Cavalry Corps 
and was in Gen. Custer’s brigade. His com- 
mand was forwarded to the scene of hostility, 
and did aetive serviee in the following enzage- 
ments: Second battle of Bull Run, Lookout 
Mountain, Antietam, Frederickshurg. In this 
battle he was wounded; a ball struck him in 
the right side, passed through his body, and 
was cnt out on the left side ; from effect of this 
he was thrown off duty only three months, 
when he returned to his eomrades at Acquia 
Creek, Va. and was in the Gettysburg fight, 
battles of the Wilderness, Early’s campaign 
down the Shenandoah Valley. He was dis- 
charged February 24, 1865. He was one of 
the fortunate thirty-one men who came out 
alive, of a regiment that went into the war 
eleven hundred strong. He was married in 
Switzerland County, Ind., February 17, 1866, 
to Miss Josephine Vandever, daughter of Al- 
bert Vandever. In 1868, he emigrated to Kf 
fingham County, Il., and located near Mason 
in farming. In 1879, he purchased an interest 
in the Mason Flouring Mills, which he still 
owns. In 1882, made a visit to Dakota Terri- 
tory, and secured 320 acres of land near 
Chamberlin, D. T., to which he intends going 
the ensning spring. Subject has a family of 
three children, viz.: Albert, Laura and 
Edith. 
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ROBERT N. RANKIN was born February 7, 
1820, in Lawrence County, Ind., where he was 
raised on a farm. He was married, October 3, 
1839, in his native county, to Martha J. Foster, 
daughter of William Foster, and engaged in 
farming in Lawrence; owned a farm of sixty 
acres there, which he sold in 1849, and re- 
moved to Mason, fL. and engaged in farming ; 
purchased 280 acres, and made his profession 
a suecess. Opened a farm about two miles 
southeast of Mason. About 1859, he sold his 
farm with the intention of going to Oregon, 
but when the war broke out he changed his 
plans, and purchased a farm of IG0 acres, one 
and one-half miles north of town, which he 
afterward traded for a clothing store in Mason, 
which he sold ont; and lived and made his 
home in Mason til June 20, 1871, when he 
passed to eternal happiness, leaving a widow 
and seven children—J. M., Bernetta Reed, 
Robert M., Henry H., Cornelia J. Sprinkle 
William F. 

W. F. RANKIN, hardware, Mason, was born 
in Effingham County, ML, March 15, 1863. At 
the age of eighteen, he purchased a hardware 
store of his brother, which he had clerked in 
about two years previous to said purchase. 
Mr. Rankin has a fine stock of hardware. 

MITCHEL B. REED, retired, Mason, was 
born in Knox County, Teun., September 2, 1811. 
At the age of six years, he went with his pa- 
rents to Blount County, of the same State, from 
which place, after a short residence, the family 
removed to Jackson's Purchase, in the Cherokee 
nation. Here he was daily and hourly companion 
of the red rovers of the forest, of that strange race 
which is so rapidly passing froin the face of the 
earth, soon to be perpetrated only in the tradi- 
tions and legends of the coming generations. 
The subject of this sketch was a close observer of 
their habits and characteristics. Ile knew them 
to be unrelenting and treacherous, warlike and 
brave, nnterrified and intrepid, keen sighted as 
2 hound, unmatched in horsemanship, and dex- 
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trous as amarksman. He was also acqnainted 
with the better side of Indian character, and 
could testify to their kindness and hospitality, 
and to the forbearance with which they watch the 
more powerful Caucasian nation crowding them 
toward sunset. Often has Mitehel Reed partici- 
pated in their wild sports and feats of prowess, 
and been a listener in their camps or wigwams to 
their nncouth and superstitious recitals in their 
native dialect. Among other eceurrences about 
this time, he formed the acquaintance of the 
celebrated Davy Crocket, and is conversant 
with much of the history of that brave and ec- 
centric civilizer and backwoodsman. At Jack- 
son's Purchase, Mr. R. lived until the year 
of 1825, when he removed to Athens, McMinn 
County, where le remained till 1836, with the 
exception of one year spent at Knoxville, Tenn., 
learning the trade of wagon-maker. During 
these ten yeurs, his occupation was that of farm- 
ing and peddling among the Indians of Ocoa 
Parchase, undergoing and overcoming hard- 
ships and perils that at the present time are 
called incidents almost incredible. For weeks 
at a time, he would be out with his team alone. 
in the vast wilderness, encompassed by the 
wily, distrustful savage, and steadily exposed to 
the attacks of wild animals and the venom of 
deadly serpents. It was the 9th of June, 1836, 
he arrived at Ewington, the country seat of 
Effingham County, after a long and fatiguing 
journey from the sunny South. A desolate- 
looking prospect opened before him. No 
rattle of trains; no telegraph wires to flash the 
news of an outer world. Only a few scattered 
mills along the streams, or the ominous how!- 
ing of the wolves broke the quietude. Wild 
deer were thick upon the hills, and wild turkey 
were not then, as now, a lnxury. The crack of 
the rifle and the thud of the woodman’s ax were 
the first to aunounce the new civilization in 
this section of the country. The old order of 
things gave way to the brawny arms of the pio- 
neers; the primeval trees were shaped into 


houses, and houses were mustered together and 
towns constructed; the desolate waste of sway- 
ing grasses were swept by the autumn fires, and 
soon the bannered corn held up its myriad 
beanties to the sun. On the last day of 1837, 
our old friend was married to Miss Lavina 
Slover, whose father was the owner of the land 
on which the city of Effingham now stands. 
The early days of his wedded life were full of 
trials, hardships and toils} yet seasoned with 
much that is pleasant and gratifying to recall. 
The year of 1546 finds him again in Bradley 
Connty, Tenn., pursuing the trade of wagon- 
maker. 
after a short residence in Edwards County, 
came back to Mffingham, and located between 
Big and Little Salt Creeks, Watson Tolwnship. 
In 1867, he removed to the vicinity of his pres- 
ent abode. In 1876, he lost his much-beloved 
partner of his struggles, who died universally 
lamented by all who knew her many excellent 
qualities. Six out of eight children born to the 
happy twain survive, exemplary citizens, as fol- 
lows—Mrs. Mary KE. Cronk; Miss Mahala C. 
Reed, who is at present her father’s housekeeper; 
George W.; James P. and Isaae 8., who is the 
subject of the sketch following this, and 
Charles M. Reed, who is a first-class, moral 
young man, and makes his home with his father. 
The first and third born were sons who died 
quite young. 

ISAACS. REED, inerchant, Mason, was born 
in Mdwards County, Il, Mareh 18,1852. He 
was raised on a farm in the vicinity of Wat- 
son and Mason. UHis facilities for education 
were such as the common schools of the county 
afforded. After he was twenty-one, he attended 
two terms of school near Mason, and two terms 
of select school in the town of Mason, thereby 
gaining a good common school education. He 
has followed the business of farming and stock 
dealing till recently. In 1882, he purchased the 
post office bnilding owned by Mr. Hill, and 
put in a good stock of groceries as well as no- 


In 1851, he returned to Hlinois, and 
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tions and books, and in connection with this, he 


runs a barber-shop, a business at which he put 
ina part of each week for some time, and has 
become an expert at the work. Mr. Reed has 
been a local correspondent for Effingham Demo- 
crat for many years. te is a good itemizer, 
and when disturbed by brother correspondents, 
he makes the old fuzz tly at a severe rate. Ile 
is a member of the Masonic fraternity, Mason 
Lodge, No. 217; has held the otfiees of Senior Dea- 
con and Secretary, which last position he fills 
at present. eis a Democrat, of indomitable 
qualifications. He is a genial, good-natured, 
clever fellow, and a typical gentleman. 
WILLIAM H. RICK, furniture dealer, hdge- 
wood, was born November 4, 1838, in Hssex 
County, N. J. Remained there till 1857, when 
he went to Charleston, 8. C., where he remained 
in the sewing machine business until i861, 
when he went to Indianapolis, Ind., remaining 
there till 1867 ; then returned to the South and 
traveled through several States. In 1575, he 
began the hotel and restaurant business, mak- 
ing several removals. Began furniture busi- 
ness in connection with hotel Keeping in the 
city of Ettingham, Ill, in 1881. In 1882, he 
moved his furniture store to Kdgewood, his 
present location. In 1877, he was married to 


_ Miss Palmer. 


JONATHAN J. ROBINSON, farmer, son of 
John Wesley Robinson, was born in February 
6, 1837, in Effingham County. Removed with 
his parents when quite young to St. Lonis, : 
Mo. After some residence in St. Louis, he 
removed to Posey County, Ind. Shortly after- 
ward returned to Kffingham County, Ill. He 
has made this his home since. He was mar- 
ried, April 10, 1859, to Miss Martha Ann 
Redding, daughter of Willis Redding, in this 
county. Engaged in farming in this county. 
In 1862, he purchased a farm of eighty acres in 


_ Mason Township, Section 33, mostly wild land, 


of which he has about fifty acres in cultivation, 
partly in bottom. Politically, a Republican. 
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Snbject has four children, namely—Mary E., 
William J., Sedora K., Robert W. 
FERDINAND A. SCHIFFLIN, hardware 
store, ldgewood, dealer in hardware, eroceries 
and agricultural implements, of Edgewood, IIL, 
was born in Prussia March 22, 1839. Landed 


in New York City fifteen years, employed as 
traveling agent by his brother and partner, 
Schifflin and Sievers, wholesale dealers in hard- 
ware. Subject came to Kdgewood November 
19, 1870, engaging in hardware, groceries and 
machinery, ete, business on his own hook. 
Subject of this sketch possesses rare business 
talent and keeps 2 complete stock. Was mar- 
ried to Miss Fannie Ryan in New York City, 
January 19, 1861. They have two children, 
Angie and Ferdinand W. Mr. Schifflin is a 
Democrat, and belongs to the Masonic order. 
JAMES R. SCOTT, physician, Edgewood, 
was born September 13, 1840, in Jeffer- 
son County, Ky. Removed with his parents to 
Pike Connty, where he grew to manhood with 
favorable opportunity for education. He at- 


| 


ond, Nettie C., was born April 23,1882. Heis 


' a member of the Masonic fraternity, and politi- 


cally a Democrat. 
JOUN H. SEITZ, farmer, P. O. Mason, son 
of George P. Seitz, was born in 1849 in Harri- 


| son County, Ind. Removed with parents in 
in New York City March 12, 1857. Remained » 


| 


' one mile north of Mason. 


1864 to Clay County, [Il., where he was mar- 
ried in 1871 to Miss Amelia M. Smith, dangh- 
ter of Lawrence Smith. He engaged in farm- 
ing. In 1874, he removed with his family to 
Eifingham County, DL, and settled on a farm 
Subject is a Demo- 
crat. He has a family of three children 
Laura Addie, Annie A., Katy Florence. 
ANDREW SHARP, shoemaker, Mason, son 
of William Sharp, was born in Wirt County, 
W. Va., in 1850. His father died when he was 
very young, and he began to shift for himself 


at the age of nine years, working at various 


tended school tanght by A. T. Hendricks, Esq., 


brother of Thomas A. Hendricks, of [ndiana. 
Began the study of medicine in 1858, under J. 
R. Adams, of Petersburg, Ind. Also studied 
under J. L., Hallim, of Central District, surgeon 
for Illinois Central Railroad. He gradnated at 


kinds of public work. In 1865, he took up the 
trade of shoemaking. In 1871, he came to 
Mason, IIl., and started a shop, where he has 


remained since, working at his trade. Subject 
was married in Mason, IIL, in 1872, to 


Miss Nancy Barkham, danghter of Howell 
Barkham. Mr. Sharp is an old Jacksonian 
Democrat. Besides some fair property in 
Mason, he owns fifty acres of beautiful val- 
ley land in the mountains of West Virginia, 


| which, on account of the cil and oil works of 


the Cincinnati Medical College in 1862. He en- 
. future. In his boyhood he assumed the respon- 


listed in the United States service in March, 1862, 
in the Third Kentucky Infantry as an assistant 
surgeon. Was on the field of battle at Chicka- 
mauga, Rocky Face Ridge, Dalton, Kenesaw 
Mountain. Was discharged October 10, 1864. 
Subject was married in Mason, December 25, 
1865, to Mary A. Jacobs, who died in Septem- 
ber, 1867. He was married in 1869 to Miss 
Mary Fartin. 


She died the same year, and he , 


was again married to Miss Maggie Gilmore, | 


daughter of J. L. Gilmore, April 2, 1871, to 
whom have been borne two children. The first, 
Minnie, born in 1873, died in 1875. The sec- 


that section, may become of great value in the 


sibility of taking care of his mother, which he 
still continues. 

CHARLES SISSON, station agent, Mason, 
son of Daniel Sisson, was born in Ohio Coun- 
ty, Ind., August 29,1856. Removed with his 
parents when quite young to Mason, Ill. Here 
he had fair advantages for education, attending 
the Mason High School several terms. At the 
age of twenty-two, he engaged in telegraphy in 
Mason. He has served as station agent at 
Sigel and Neoga. In 1880, he was stationed at 
Mason, the office in which he learned. Subject 
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was married in Mason, September 23, 1880, to 
Miss Eva Bailie, daughter of Andrew Bailie. 
He has one child, Arthur Eugene. Subject’s 
father, Daniel Sisson, is a millwright by pro- 
fession. He owns a first-class flouring mill at 
Mason, Ill. Has nine children, all living— 
Ada B., a well-known teacher of the county ; 


Franklin ; Charles, the subject of our sketch ; 


Kugene, a law student at Shawneetown ; Bird, 
May, Ida, Krnest and Effie. 

ALMON D. TARBOX, farmer, P. O. Mason, 
a son of Solomon Tarbox, was born in Switzer- 
land County, Ind., December 24, 1834. He was 
married in this county, Oetober 16, 1851, to 
Miss Rachel Griftin, and took up the avocation 
of farmiug on a furm of eighty acres near 
Vevay, Ind. In 1864, he sold his farm and re- 
moved to Effingham County, Ill. We pur- 


chased 120 acres of land in Section 29, Mason | 


Township. This he has made his home sinee. 
Mr. Tarbox, and his wife are both mem- 
bers of the M. HK. Church. Politically, he is a 
Republican. Mr. Tarbox has a family of seven 
children, as follows: Milton, William, Ollie, 
Clara, Gertrude, Laura, and one deceased, 
Fannie. 
born in New York November 9, 1873. He was 
marricd in New York in 1805, to Miss Tarris, 
daughter of Robert Harris. In 1808, he re- 
moved to Indiana, and followed the avoeation 
of farming in connection with his trade, shoe- 
making. He removed with his son, subject, to 
Illinois, with whom he made his honie till his 
death which occurred in 1866. His widow 
(subject's mother) Mrs. Alice Tarbox, was born 
in New York June 16, 179%. She is now 
and has for many years made her home with 
her son. Mrs. Tarbox has been a member of 
M. E. Church since she was eleven years old. 
They raised a family of eight children, two of 
whom are living, including subject and Fannie L., 
wife of Daniel Kittle, a resident of this township. 

WILLIAM TOOKEY, farmer, P.O. Edge- 
wood, son of John Tookey, was born October 


Subject’s father, Solomon Tarbox, was 


27, 1818, in County Kent, England. Here he 
was raised on a farm, and the facilities for an 
education were very poor. Ile was married in 
England in 1843, to Miss Harriet Revel. Ife 
emigrated to America in 1851, and located in 
Philadelphia, where he was engaged 
gardener and milkman; there he remained till 
1856, and settled on a farm, and followed in 
that county only a short time, when he removed 
to Chicago, and engaged in gardening; here he 
remained till 1876, when he removed to Ef- 
fingham County, Ill., and purchased a farm of 
100 acres in Hffingham County, and eighty 
acres in Hayette County, across the line. Mr. 
Tookey’s wife died in Kane County, IIL, in 
1857, and he was married, August 31, 1867, to 
Mrs. Emma Charlot, in Chicago, by Dr. Lord. 
By his first wife, he has three children living, 
viz.: James, Harriet and Mrs. Annie Duaddles. 
Mr. Tookey is a member of the Masonic fra- 
ternity, Hdgewood Lodge, No. 484. Subject is 
a Republican politically. 

TIENRY TOOKEY, farmer, P. O. Edge- 
wood, was born in 1827, in ent County, Kng- 
land. He was married in 1852 to Miss Sarah 
Barton. Came to Philadelphia in 1855, via 
New York City, where remained 
year, then pushed westward to Kane County, 
Tih In 1859, he removed to Effingham County, 
Iil., and engaged in farming a small farm of 
fifty-one acres near Edgewood, to which he 
has added to the amount of 627 acres of land, a 
part of which is given to his children; still retains 
a good farm. In 1882, he rented his farm and 
removed to Edgewood, IIll., where he still runs 
a small farm adjoining the corporation. Feb- 
ruary 5, 1877, his wife died. He was mar- 
tied September 1, 1878, to Mrs. Emily J. 
Fields. 

BENJAMIN TURMIN, farmer, P. O. Ma- 
son, is a son of John Turmin; was born in 
Bedford County, Tenn., in 1819. Here he 
was raised on a farm. Ile was married iu Bed- 
ford County, Tenn., in 1830, to Miss Martha 


as 


he one 
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Gross, and he engaged in farming in that coun- 
ty till 1$-+44, when he removed to Perry County, 
Til, and resumed farming. He purchased sev- 
eral farms in that county, and was in well-to- 
do cireu;mstanees. In 1865, he removed to Ef- 
fingham County, again resuming the avocation 
ofa farmer. In 18+49, his wife died. 
after the death of his wife, he engaged in 
merchandising in Mulkeytown, Franklin Co., 
Ill. We soon 
erected a store building and put in a large 
stock of 
the MeLeansboro road, and he was the first 
Postmaster of the village Ewing that built up 
there. One year later finds him in the town of 
Mason, IIl., where he again engaged in mer- 
chandising, which he continued about one year, 
and sold ont. 
Township which he soon after traded for a 
farm near Mason; this he traded for a farm 


of 108 acres in Section 8, Mason Township, | 


and moved onto it in 1876. Mr. Turmin was 
married to his present wife in August, 1879, 
her name was Mrs. Louis Wance. His second 
wife’s maiden name was Miss Elizabeth Silk- 
wood. Subject has a family of five children 
living—Mrs. Mary Burks, Mrs. Margaret Cul- 
ley, Mrs. Martha Metler, Mrs. Sarah Caven- 
aughand Virginia B. Turmin. Politically. Mr. 
Turmin is a Demoerat. In 1864, he, in con- 
nection with a great many of the best citizens 
of Tamaroa, including lawyers. doctors and 
other men of good standing, were arrested and 
taken to Washington City, and imprisoned. 
This was just before the election. After the 
election was over, they passed an interview 
with some Government officer, and of course 
were acquitted and allowed to return home. 
DAVID 8S. TURNER, farmer, P.O. Mason, 
was born in Buckingham County, Va., June 
21. 1822, being the oldest child of James Tur- 
ner, now of this county. Ile was eight years 


old when his father came to this county, hav- 


ing lived seven years in Tennessee. Subject 


Shortly | 


after sold out his store and | 


goods, in Franklin County, [L, on | 


He bought a farm in West | 


went to school here to a Tennessean named 
James White, in Jackson Township, one-half 
inile west of his father’s old homestead ; thinks 
; he was twelve years old when he went to the 
first one in that neighborhood ; went to school 
ewhen he could be spared from work on the 
farm. It was a problem in those days to 
clothe children, as fast 
; clothes and shoes were done he started to 
school. The last teacher he went to was hired 
by his father to come and teach lis children in a 
house on his farm. His name was Hiram 
Gray, a native of Tennessee. Our subject was 
married June 9, 1844, to Elizabeth Henry, 
danghter of Elijah Henry, of this county. He 
| came from Lexington, Ky. After marriage our 
| subject located on a farm of heavy timbered 
land near Watson, but not liking the idea of 
removing heavy timber, he bought 180 acres 
| of land in 1850, near what is now Kdgewood- 
tor $400, and lived on it five years and im- 
| proved it. In 1855, he bought 250 acres ad- 
joining the town of Mason, where he now lives 
' and has farmed it ever since. He raises a va- 
riety of grains and stock. In [868, his wife 
died, leaving two children—-John Henry and 
Allie. In 1869, our subject remarried to Mrs. 
Maria Van Deusen, of English birth, and has 
three children of this marriage—Freddie and 
Flora (twins), aud Maggie. Mr. Turner has 
lived in the town of Mason since 1869, 
HENRY B. TURNER, farmer, P. O. Mason, 
son of James Turner, was born in Effingham 
County, Il, December 27, 1830. His chances 
for education were as good as that time could 
furnish. Ile attended several winter terms a 
distance of three miles, and then the accommo- 
dations were very poor, being an average pio- 
neer log schoolhouse. Ile also attended two 
winter terms of school taught at his father’s, 
the teacher being hired by his father to teach 
the family; thus he acquired a fair education. 
He followed farming till 1856, making his home 
with his father, at which time he engaged in 


anil as a boy's 
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merchandising at Louisville, Clay Co., IIl., in 
partnership with Henry M. Hobbs. In this 
business I think he continued only long enough 
to win his partner’s fair daughter, Miss Susan 
Ellen Hobbs, and to whom he was married 
September 27, 1857. He returned to Ething- 
ham County and settled his tract of land, 212 
aeres of wild prairie, in Mason Township, two 
and one-half miles north of Mason, where he 
has made a farm on which he has excellent im- 
provements, and ealls it “Sweet [ome.” Mr. 
Turner is a member of the Masonic fraternity 
aud is a zealous supporter of Democracy. He 
has a family of four children—Stephen D., Ida 
May, Uarriet A., Rozilla. 

WILSON TURNER, farmer, P.O. Mason, 
son of James Turner, was born in Jackson 
Township, of this county, October 2.1838. He 
was raised on a farm. Received a fair common 
school education for that time. In 1858, he 
attended school at Windsor, Shelby County, IIL. 
where he made the acquaintance of Miss Mary 
A. Poe, danghter of Abner Poe, to whom he 
was married November 27, 1858. In 1860, he 
located on a tract of land of 240 acres, two and 
a half miles northeast of Mason, timber and 
prairie adjoining, on which he has 140 acres in 
cultivation. Tle has a first-class residence and 
other buildings as wellas an excellent orehard. 
Subjeet of this sketeh isa Mason, and is of 
Democratic persuasion. 
family: Henry A.; Zilla C., wife of Aaron 
Louder; Didemma Y.; Eley N.; James W. ; 
John F.; Theodore N.; Annie Laurie; Glen- 
dora A., and two who have been called to rest 
—William B. and Oscar H. 


The following are his . 


| 


| of company. 


' United States boats. 


MAJ. HARRISON TYNER, merchant, Ma- — 


son, was born in 1813,in Scott County, Ky. 
Removed with his parents, at age of two, to 
Shelby County, Ind. With fair opportunities 
for education, he grew to manhood here. He 
was married, December 27, 1832, to Miss Levi- 
na Penwell, daughter of George Penwell, and 
resided in Indiana till 1854, and followed the 
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profession of carpenter and joiner, which he 
learned shortly after his marriage. Moved to 
Kankakee, IIL, in 1854, and again embarked in 
his profession. In 18959, he removed to Mason, 
Ii. In August, 1861, he enlisted in the war 
Company B, Thirty-eighth THinois, as Captain 
Ilis health having failed him, he 
returned home soon after his enlistment. 
During the early part of 1864, he again enlisted 
and was commissioned Major of the One Hun- 
dred and Forty-third Illinois. The One Mun- 
dred and Forty-third was not called to the field of 
battle; was stationed at Helena, Ark., to guard 
the river, and keep the river navigable for 
At one time during a 
short stay of six weeks at Helena, only twenty- 
seven men were reported able for duty on ac- 
count of the malaria of that vieinity. During 
his first enlistment, was in the following engage- 
ments: Siege of Corinth and the battle of Stone 
River. Was discharged September 26, 1864. 
For some years after the war, he ran a boot 
and shoe store; afterward engaged in dealing 
in groceries and furniture, of which he keeps a 
fine assortment. The following are his chil- 
dren: David L., Oscar M. and Charles W. Two 
of his sons were killed in the war. George W., 
the oldest, was killed by the ears, and William 
H. was wounded at Liberty Gap, Tenn., from 
the effects of which he died. 

DAVID L. TYNER, furniture, P. O. Mason, 
dealer in furniture, ete, son of UH. Tyner, was 
born November 27, 1836, in Hancock Connty, 
Ind. He came with his parents, in 1858, to 
Ifinois, and settled at Kankakee, where his 
father followed the carpeuter’s and joiner’s 
trade. The subject of this sketch learned the 
the trade of his father. He was married, April 
4, 1838, in Kankakee County, Il, to Mahala 
Dashiell. In 1843, he moved to Champaign 
for a stiort time, and in 1844, he removed to 
Mason, Ill., and engaged in his trade till 1874, 
when he engaged in the furniture business, and 
has good property in Mason. Politically, he 
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is a Republican. Has a family of seven chil- 
dren—Ada, Minnie, Jennie, Nellie, Gertrude, 
William H. and Charles. 

GEORGE WADE, druggist, grain-buyer 
and stock-dealer, Mason, was born in I18-+H, in 
Switzerland County, Ind. Were he spent his 
boyhood days, with a fair chance for education. 
In 1860, he attended the National Normal 
School, at Lebanon, Ohio, for the year. Mr. 
Wade enlisted in the Union army in 1862, in 
Company C, Ninety-third Indiana Infantry. 
At first was assigned to the Fifteenth Army 


Corps, under Sherman ; afterward transferred | 


to the Sixteenth Army Corps. He was in the 
following engagements: Vicksburg, Brice’s 
Cross Roads. In an engagement at Gun Town, 
he was taken prisoner and taken to Mobile, 
Ala., afterward to Andersonville Prison. 
remained in imprisonment about ten months, 
and was exchanged aud discharged in August, 
1865. He returned to his home in Indiana, 
and engaged in stock-dealing; also followed 
flat-boating for some time. In 1871, he located 
in Mason, I1]., in the hardware business, which 
he continued about two years. In partnership 
with Thistlewood Brothers ; he bought Sisson’s 
flour mill, and at the same time dealt largely 
in dry goods and groceries ; sold the mill and 
traded for a stave factory, which he ran for 
seyeral years. He now owns a drug store and 
is a grain buyer and stock-dealer. The firm 
of Wade & Leith is running a dry goods and 
grocery store in Clifton, Ill. Mr. Wade owns 
a farm of 160 acres in Section 22, West Town- 
ship; also 167 acres in Section 15, Mason 
Township. He is a member of the Masonic 
traternity. Mr. Wade was married October 25, 
1876, to Miss Alina Mills, daughter of Judge 
Mills; they have one child--Alfred 8., born 
June 9, 1878. 

B. R. WESCOTT, Jr., farmer, P. O. Mason, 
son of D. R. Wescott, was born December 25, 
1842, in Pike County, fll. ILis parents moved 
to Mansfield, Ohio, when he was quite young, 


He | 
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where he remained till twelve years of age ; 
they then removed to Iowa City, lowa. Here 
he remained till 1860. In 1862, he enlisted in 
the war, Company B. Thirty-third Iowa In- 
fantry, from Sigourney, Keokuk County, for a 
term of three years, or during the war; and he 
got the full benefit of the term. Was for- 
warded to Columbus, Ky. Was in the follow- 
ing engagements: Helena, capture of Little 
tock, Saline River, Ark., siege of Mobile, 
Spanish Port, Blakely, capture of a rebel fleet 
on the Tombigbee. Was discharged at New 
Orleans July 17, 1865. After the war, he went 
to Chicago and engaged in the grocery busi- 
ness, afterward hardware business ; continued 
two years. In 1867, he began traveling for a 
wholesale factory—S. L Russ & Co., which he 
followed about two years ; and came South to 
Greennp, and engaged in book-keeping for I. 
HW. Pauley and the Vandalia Railroad. This 
he continued during the construction of the 
Vandalia to the State line. He engaged in the 
nursery business at Hoopston, Vermillion Co.. 
Til. In 1876, he soid there, and farmed in 
Mississippi one year; did not like the eountry. 
He then engaged in nursery business in Indi- 
ana, which he continued till 1880. We pur- 
chased a farm in Effingham County, III, and 
removed on it. Has a farm of 200 acres, al! in 
Mason Township. Subject was married July, 
1870, in Clark County, Ill., to Miss Ella Jan- 
gel. danghter of Philip Langel ; to them were 
given two children, viz., Cora and B. R. 
JOHN WILLIAMSON, farmer, P. O. Edge- 
wood, son of Thomas Williamson, was born 
February 24, 1839, in Lawrence County, Ind. 
Removed to Clay County, Ill, at the age of 
seven years, with his parents, and settled in 
north part of Clay County, Ul. Was raised on 
a farm, and started for himself at the age of 
fourteen. He was married in 1858 to Miss 
Naney Baker, daughter of Robert Baker ; she 
died in 1873, and he was married in 1875 to 
Mrs. Mary Catharine Fender. Subject carries 
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ona farm of 160 acres. Subject enlisted in 
the war in 1862, in Company C, Ninety-eighth 
Illinois. Was assigned to the Army of the 
Cumberland. He was in the following en- 
gagements: Moover’s Gap, Elk River, Chicka- 
mauga, Chattanooga, and series of battles around 
Atlanta, Ga., and Selma, Ala. Was mustered 
out June 27,1865. Politically, he is a stanch 
Republican. 

WILLIAM WILSON, farmer, P. O. Edge- 
wood, son of William Wilson, was born in the 
county of Norfolk, England, in 1818. Was 
raised in England. Subjeet was married in 
England in February, 1840, to Miss Mary A. 
Blake. Engaged in railroading and also as a 
stone mason on the publie works. In 1851, he 
emigrated to America with his family, consist- 
ing ot a wife and four children. Located a 
short time in Connecticut. In 1853, he came to 
Clay County, and followed railroading on the 
Central Hlinois until 1857, when he bought a 
farm of eighty acres, to which he added 120 
acres. He also owns a farm of 160 acres in 
Mason Township, near Edgewood. Has a fam- 
ily of eleven children living—William, Eliza 
Barton, Ellen Charlot, Mary Tookey, Henri- 
etta, Henry Wilson, Robert Wilson, by his first 
wife. [Tis first wife died in 1864. In 1867, he 
was married to Ellen Selena. The following 
are his children: Emma, Franklin B., Joseph 
and Charles. 

J. W. WILSON. farmer, P. O. Mason, son of 
John 8. Wilson, was born in 1832 in Hamilton 
Connty, Ohio. He removed with his parents, 
at the age of seventeen, to Effingham County, 
and located on a tarm three miles nortfieast of 
Mason. Mr. Wilson was married,in 1862, to 
Miss Julia F. Shull, daughter of M. M. Shall, 
Cumberland County, Ill. He soon‘settled ona 
farm of eighty acres in West Township, Section 
13, which he afterward paid for by farming and 
good management, to which lie has added fifty- 
one acres adjoining, on which he now lives, in 
Mason Township. Mr. Wilson is a member of 
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the Masonic fraternity, Mason Lodge, No. 217. 
Politically, he is a Demoerat. He has a family 
of six children—Lillie B., Albert R., Edwin O., 
Cora May, Burlie Wilbur, Amanda E., and one 
dead—Charles C. 

CHARLES D. WILSON, farmer, P. 0. 
Mason, son of William M. Wilson, was born on 
March 18, 1839, in Fairfield County, Ohio. 
Removed with his parents in 1847, to Etling- 
ham County, IIL, where he has since made 
his home. In August, 1862, he enlisted in the 
war, Company C, Ninety-eighth Tlinois Volun- 
teers; was in the following battles : [lizabeth- 
town, Ky., Hoover's Gap, Tenn., Chickamauga, 
Wheeler's raid, which was a very hard raid, and 
a series of battles ; Peach Tree Creek, Atlanta, 
Ga. Selma, Ala.; was discharged June 27, 
1865, and mustered out of service at Nashville 
Tenn. He returned home, and was married, 
October 29, 1865, in Efingham County, to 
Miss Margaret EB. Ruffner, daughter of Andrew 
Ruffner; farmed a rented farm for some time. 
In 187-4, he purchased a farm of forty acres in 
Section 25, Mason Township, all in cultivation. 
Subject isa Democrat. Las a family of three 
children, namely, Emma, Lee and Gracie. 

JAMES F. WILSON, farmer, P. O. Mason, 
a son of John S$. Wilson, was born in Fairfield 
County, Ohio, March 24, 1844; removed with 
his parents to this county when about seven 
years old. Ilis father settled on a farm of 
eighty acres, half in Union and half in Mason 
Townships. Subject lives on and owns the one 
forty of the home farm lying in Mason Town- 
ship, all of which is under cultivation. Mr. 
Wilson was married in this county, Jnne 21, 
1863, to Miss Margaret Wilson. They have a 
family of six children—George M., John &.. 
James A., Munice Ellen, Sarah A. and Flora J. 
Mr, Wilson is a zealous supporter of Demoe- 
racy, 

BROOKS WILSON, farmer, P. O. Mason, a 
native of Fairfield County, Ohio, was born Au- 
gust 29, 1840. Ile removed with his tes, 


? 
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John §. Wilson, to this eounty. He followed 
the oceupation of farming, and owns the east 
half of the home farm. His father, John 8., 
died several years ago. Mr. Wilson was mar- 
ried in this county, Jannary 12, 1871, to Miss 
Lydia E. Hinkle, daughter of Casper Hinkle. 


They have a family of six children, namely— | 
Thomas O., Frederic W., Harry Alden, George | 


W. and two (twins), Phebe Florence and Cas- 
per L. 

MORGAN WRIGHT, deceased, was the 
son of an old Revolutionary soldier, who 
fought seven years, including the year 1776, 


and was personally acquainted with Gen. Wash- | 


ington. This gallant old hero, William Wright, 
emigrated to Indiana atan early day. Morgan 
was born in the year 1800, and was married to 
Miss Jane Allen, in 1822. He settled in Put- 
nam County, Ind., and purchased a large body 
of timber land, and, in a few years, the income 
from his farm was a fortune. He soon became 
one of the master spirits of the old Whig party, 
and, as a stump orator, he was the rival of 
Goy. Joseph Wright. He emigrated to Effing- 
ham County, Ill. in 1852, and settled on a farm, 
on which the town of Mason is built. Me was 
never well after he came to this eounty, but he 
conducted his own affairs till within a few 
months of his death. He and his wife lived 
together fifty years, and raised a large family. 
Dr. Owen Wright is the only child of this family 
that remains in this county. Morgan Wright 
died July 4, 1872, and his wife died January 
16, 1882. They rest from their labors, and 
their works do follow them, 

DR. OWEN WRIGHT, the son of Morgan 
Wright, Esq., first caught the glimpse of light on 
the 16th of February, 1835, near the city of 
Greencastle, Ind., and was raised on a farm by his 
parents, who sent him to school when he was 
four years and six months old. At the age of 
nineteen, he had completed a course of study, 
which entitled him to the baccalaureate degree. 
Subsequently, he received the degree of A. M. 


' cal College. 
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In the year 1852, he emigrated to Effingham 
County, Ill., and two years later he entered 
npon the study of medicine. In 1856, he ma- 
triculated in Rush Medical College, Chicago, 
where he remained an industrious student, till 
he graduated, February 17,1858. During the 
winter of 1859-69, he closed his office and went 
to St. Louis to attend lectures, The two lead- 
ing medical colleges were so near to each other 
that he managed to hear the two great rival 
surgeons each day, Prof. MeDowell in one 
school and Prof. Pope in the other. His pride 
and ambition were then, and are to-day, to 
know everything that may be known on all 
scienees and branches of his profession. Sub- 
sequently, he attended lectures in Ohio Medi- 
During the late war, popularly 
known as the Southern rebellion against the 
United States, he was commissioned as First 
Assistant Surgeon of the One Hundred and 
Twenty-fifth Regiment Illinois Volunteers. He 
was one of the active Surgeons on the great 
campaign, known in history as ‘“Sherman’s 
march to the sea.” He wasdetailed as Surgeon 
of the Fourteenth Army Corps Hospital, in 
Savanah, Ga., in Jannary, 1865, where his su- 
perior learning and skill were recognized and 
acknowledged by all with whom he was as- 
sociated. When he returned home from the 


| army, heresumed the business of his profession, 


and those who know him best will testify that 
he is never idle. When he is not professionally 
engaged, he goes to his library of several hun- 
dred volumes of standard works, and opens 
sueh books for study as his mind seems best 
able to digest. He writes extensively for medi- 
cal journals and State papers. He is an elo- 
quent speaker, and has published a volume of 
his orations. This work has been indorsed and 
highly enlogized by the ablest scholars in onr 
country. As a surgical operator, he has shown 
himself to be as skillful as any physician. He 
prepares his subjects with great eare, and when 
he has everything at hand and in order, his 


knowledge of anatomy, and his extensive prac- 
tice with the knife, on the dead subject, enable 
him to work without any probability of error. 
No accident has ever happened in his hands. 
When he knows the patient is not able to en- 


dure an operation, he withholds the knife or | 


other instrument, and resorts to different means, 
and waits for further developments. Ue will 
not experiment on the living subject. He has 
written a work on surgery, which he hopes to 
be able to publish soon. He has no respect for 
illiterate men who attempt to practice medicine. 
Lately, he published a letter in the Effingham 
Republican, and subsequently re-published it in 
circular form, and distributed the same all over 
the country, He states in this letter, that the 
ability to practice niedicine and surgery is ac- 
quired nowhere except by the side of the sick 
person, and in the dissecting-room, under the 
instruction of an expert, and that a large pro- 
portion of the practitioners of our country 
have not studied anatomy and physiology, and 
consequently, cannot know the nature of dis- 
eases, and also, that the number who have died 
of mal-treatment, is greater than have been 
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BENJAMIN BALLARD, farmer, P. 0. Al- 
tamont, is a son of William and Eliza Ballard, 
and was born in Kngland in 1830, At the age 
of twenty-one, subject bid farewell to his par- 
ents, four brothers and three sisters, and sailed 
for New York City, where he arrived Novem- 
ber 22d, 1851, after a rough voyage of forty- 
two days, being nearly shipwrecked two times. 
Subject landed on our shores “ penniless and 
friendless;” worked for some time at the low 
wages of $8 per month. By mistake he pnr- 
chased a ticket for Columbus, Ohio, instead of 
another point, and went to the former place. 
Here he learned of the building of the Mlinois 
Central Railroad, and at once started to Effing- 
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slain by the sword. On the 13th day of Sep- 

tember, 1860, Dr. Owen Wright and Margaret 
_ Wallis were united in marriage, in Salem, IIL, 

by the Rev. T. F. Houts, A.M. Miss Wallace 
, was a lady of superior intellect, and was highly 
educated in the liberal arts and sciences. To 
this couple were born two daughters and two 
sons. ‘The oldest son is not, tor God took him. 
Ann Jane and Margaret Delilah are second- 
year students in the Southern Illinois Normal 
University. The youngest child, Owen, Jr., is 
known where he lives as the little scholar and 
orator. Dr, Wright is a worthy Christian gen- 
tleman, and his order for money, where he is 
known, is good. By industry and economy, he 
has gathered around him a kind of property 
that will not perish. He has made ample pro- 
vision for the support of his family in after 
years. He treats all men gentlemanly, and is 
highly esteemed by his neighbors. lle loves 
his friends as he loves himself, and will do any- 
thing that is reasonable for them. Te lives free 
from all vices, and is a perfect type of a gen- 
tleman. Heis alight to world. Long may he live 
to perform the work of a surgeon in our midst. 


EON NS ELT P: 


| ham County, I}l.; traveled by stage part, and 
walked the rest of the way. After one year’s 
work on the railroad, in 1852, he took a con- 
tract of grading two miles of railroad with a 
wheel-barrow near the present site of Laclede. 
He only worked a short time with a wheel-bar- 
row; he secured the nse of several yoke of 
oxen and scrapers with which he completed 
this wonderful undertaking in about three 
‘months’ time; and net $400. Ile then engaged 
in farming for a time. Completed another 
| contractof grading. Mr. Ballard was, in 1855, 
| married in Broughton (old Effingham), to Miss 
| Martha Cartwright, daughter of James and 
Catharine Cartwright. In 1857, he again re- 
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sumed farming on a rented farm, and in 1860 
purchased eighty acres near Ewington; forty 
acres were in the river bottom, which he soon 
after lost on account of defective title. He 
was then left with quite a family to maintain 
and to start anew in finance. These are times 
that try men’s souls, but Mr. Ballard, being a 
man of iron nerve, faltered not at this embar- 
rassment. In 1860, he purchased eighty 
acres of railroad land, iu Section 28, Jackson 
Township; a portion of this was prairie 
and the rest water-oak timber. On this wild 
land he built a dwelling and began the work 
of making a farm. His success has proven 


that but few men were better caleunlated for | 


this work than Mr. Ballard. Mauual labor and 
hard work have been his pleasure and pride. 


He has taken laurels of brilliant hue in this, | 


America’s honored and prided work. To his 
eighty-acre tract of land, he has added 360 
acres, also a bottom farm of forty acres, mak- 
ing 480 acres. Mr. Ballard makes farming a 
decided success. He raises an immense amount 
of grain—corn, wheat, oats, ete, and a fair 
amount of stock, Mr. Ballard is a Democrat. 
He and his wife are members of the Baptist 
Church. They have a family of children as 


follows, Eliza, wife of Carless Wilmeth, was | 


born September 8, 1857; Charles A., was born 
March 14, 1863; Emily F., was born October 
2, 1865; Arminda J., was born November 
15, 1869; Martha R., was born December 20, 
1874. Their second child endures earthly 
troubles no more. He was born October 12, 
1860, and lived with parents till June 10, 
1882, when the Angel of God welcomed him to 
his eternal home. James was a young man 
with as spotless a character as the county 
eould afford, and was ever amid friends wher- 
ever he was known. Nearing the portals of 
death, he gave unmistakable evidence of bis 
preparation and his hopes of immortality. 
Some time before his death he united with the 
Missionary Baptist Church, and lived a Chris- 
tian the remainder of his life. 


JOHN W. BISHOP, P. O. Dexter, son of 
Dr. Jacob Bishop, was born December 14, 
1832. Was engaged during his boyhood in 
his father’s saw and grist mill. Myr, Bishop 
ran the first steam engine brought to Hfling- 
ham County, Subject was married, December 
8, 1853, to Miss Khzabeth M. Hipsher, daugh- 
ter of David Hipsher, and settled on a farm 
four miles north of where Altamont now stands. 
He sold out in 1864, and moved onto a farm 
of 123 acres, in Section 5, Jackson Township, 
and has farmed it since, except three years that 
he lived in Effingham and followed railroading. 
Snhbject isa Democrat, has held the office of 
Justice of the Peace several terms, and has 
been a member of the Methodist [Episcopal 
Church since 1876. Mr. Bishop has five chil- 
dren—Joseph T.. born December 15, 1855; 
Sarah Ann, born June 15, 1857, wife of D. W. 
Baker ; Emily L., born June 26, 1864; Nora 
J., born July 15, 1869; Ida £, born July 30, 


| 1871. 


PERRY CARPENTER, farmer, P. O. Etling- 
ham, is asonof John B. Carpenter, and was 
born in Delaware County, Ohio, October 29, 
1842. He came with his parents to Hffingham 
County, Dl, in June, 1852. Parents located on 
a farm in Section 25, Jackson Township, re- 
mained about six years, sold, and purchased 
120 acres in Section 15, Jackson Township, 
and moved onto it in-1853. Subject began bus- 
iness for himself at the age of eighteen, at 
school teaching in District 5, Jackson Town- 
ship. Pursued this profession almost exclu- 
sively until 1870, when he was married May 29, 
1870, to Miss Rhoda Price, daughter of Will- 
iam Price. Subject settled on the home farm 
which he had purchased, and has made farm- 
ing his principal occupation, teaching a few 
terms during the winter. Subject has two good 
bottom farms of 120 acres each, one in Jack- 
sou Township and the other in Liberty Town- 
ship. Ie raises a great deal of corn and a fair 
amount of wheat. He usually feeds his corn 
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to hogs, and keeps a fair supply of stoek—hogs, 
cattle, ete. Subject is a Demoerat, and has 
been elected to various township offices, and 
takes an active part in politics. In 1880, he 
made a number of speeches for Tlancock and 
the Democratic cause. Snbject united with the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in 1861; lett that 
ebureh in 1862, and became a member of the 
Missionary Baptist Church, to which he still 
belongs. Mr. Carpenter has a family of three 
children—Harry, Charles Stewart and Warren 
Filler. Perry Carpenter was made a member 
of Freemanton, now Altamont Lodge, No. 533, 
in 1867. In 1869, was made a Royal Arch 
Mason, in Effingham, Chapter No. 87. In 1870, 
was elected W. M. of his lodge, which position 
he held for six years. He has ever been a 
strong temperance man, and is, and has ever 
been, a Prohibitionist. Subject’'s father, John 
B. Carpenter, was born in Licking County, 
Ohio, on the 19th of May, 1815; was married 
in November, 1839, and located in Alexandria, 
Ohio, and remained there until 1841, and then 
moved to Delaware County, Ohio. In 1847, he 
emigrated to Etingham Connty, Tl. Subject 
was elected County School Commissioner in 
1855, and was re-elected in 1857, and served 
two terms in this capacity. Ile now lives in 
Washington Couuty, Ark. 

MAJ. H. DAVIS, farmer. P. O. Altamont, 
is a son of Henry Davis, and was born in 1S-44. 
Tle enlisted in the war September 2, 1861, 
Company A, Twenty-sixth Ulinois Volunteers. 
Went first to Camp Butler, Tl. and was for- 
warded to Palmyra, Mo., and was in several 
engagements in that State. Was ordered from 
there to Fort Pillow. On the way to Fort Pil- 
low, received orders to re-enforce Grant at Shi- 
loh, and was in that engagement. Was then 


transferred to Sherman’s army, and marched | 


with that army to the sea coast, and was in 
many of the innumerable battles of that memo- 
rable campaign. He was discharged from the 


service September 1, 1865, after a service of | 
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four years. Subject was married Jnly 25, 1866, 
to Miss Margaret EK. Melender, of Johnson 
County, Ind., whose acquaintance he formed 
while on a visit to that county. Ile returned 
to Itlinois and settled on an eighty-acre farm 
in Section 20, Jackson Township, made some 
improvements, and traded to his father for a 
piece of bottom land in Section 17. Sold that 
and purchased another eighty acres in Section 
20, on which he now lives. Subject has a fam- 
ily of seven children—George H., John R., Mar- 
tha J., Charles, Victoria, Minnie May, Will- 
iam H. 

NANCY ANN GARDNER, farmer, P.O. Ma- 
son, was born in Green County, Tenn., in 1820, 
her maiden name being Call. Sbe moved with 
her parents to Indiana, where she was married, 
in 1837, to Samuel Willis, and moved to Mis- 
souri, and remained there cight years; returned 
to Indiana, and resided twelve years; moved to 
Illinois, and settled on a farm in Section oy 
Jackson Township. Mr. Willis enlisted in the 
war in 1861, Company A, Twenty-sixth Hlinois 
Volunteers, and was forwarded to Hannibal, Mo.; 
was in several light battles and died, and was 
buried at Hannibal, Mo., in 1862. The lite of 
our subject’s husband was not her only sacri- 
fice, as she had two sons who shouldered the 
musket in fiery tray; the older, Jacob Willis, 
enlisted in the same company with his father, 
at about the age of twenty-one; after many 
long and weary marches, died at Cairo, [ll., and 
was buried there. James Willis enlisted in the 
war at Mattoon, Ul. at the early age of seven- 
teen; was forwarded to Arkansas and the South- 
west, where he rémained in the service about 
three years, after which he returned to his 
home, not, however, until seriously injured by 
dropsy, of which he died in 1881, at his home in 
Shelby Connty, Il. His death was very sudden. 
Ile arose to build a fire, rather early in the 
morning, and concluded to retire again, but fell 
to the floor—he was dying. The remainder of 
subject's family are Melinda Workman; Mary, 
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wife of Rev. G. W. Wharton; Betsey, wife of ) 
Samuel Smith ; Sarah Margaret Willis, lives at | 


home with her mother. Mrs. Willis was mar- 
tied to John Gardner in the year of 1863. 
John Gardner, her present husband, was born 
in 1813, in Pennsylvania, was married at the 
age of twenty-six, resided in Pennsylvania 
about fifteen years, when he moved to Missouri. 
In 1858, his first wife died, leaving a family of 
seven children—Sarah Jane, Belle, Washington, 
Amanda, Mary, George and William J. 

MRS. JEMIMA GREEN, farmer, P. O. 
Watson, is a danghter of Pharez and Hannah 
Holcomb, and was born August 10, 1814, 
in Ludlow, Mass. When seven years old, her 
parents moved to Ohio, where she was mar- 
tied. January 25, 1830, to Willlam C. Creasey. 
Her husband died April 6, 1842, leaving a fam- 
ily of four children, viz, Hannah, Mary J., 
Jemima, William. Subject was married to 
Frederic Green, March 6, 1845. Her second 
husband died October 28, 1850, leaving two 
children—Frederic and Melissa. She removed 
to Cumberland County, Tenn., in 1851, where she 
remained till 1855, when she removed to Xenia, 
Clay Co., UL, afterward to [ttingham Connty, 


_ chased forty acres in 


nah, Rosa M. and Ida M. 
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ried to Miss Cynthia Ann Kelso, daughter of 
Levi Kelso, of Rush County, Ind., in 1849; re- 
mained in Rush County till 1855, when he 
moved to Effingham County, Ill. After farm- 
ing a rented farm for several years, he pur- 
Seetion 20, Jackson 
Township; has since added about fifty acres, 
making a farm of ninety acres, about sixty-five 
acres in cultivation, Subject’s first wife died 
in 186], and he was married to Mary Ellen 
Beck, in 1862. Mr. Marrell has a family of 
nine children—M. C., Mary J. (wife of John 
Steed), Sarah, Ellen, Clara F., Emily E., Susan- 
My. Harrell has 
been a member of the M. KE. Church (Sonth) 
since 1865, at which time he severed his con- 
nection with the M. BE. Church, of which he had 
been a member since the age of twenty-seven. 


_ Subject’s father, Aaron Harrell, was born in 


and located on a farm on the Little Wabash | 


River, three miles west of Watson. In 188], 
she purchased a farm of 100 acres, in Section 
9, Jackson Township, in a high state of culti- 
vation, und moved onto it. Subject is a lady 
of very estimable qualities, and is highly re- 
spected by all who know her. She is always 
ready to help the poor and needy. She is an 
industrious old lady, and has borne the burden 
of raising her children. Subject’s fourth child, 
William Creasey, sacrificed his life in the 
United States service in the great rebellion, 
AARON ILARRELUL, farmer, P. O. Alta- 
mont, was born in 1826 in Rush County, Ind. 
At the death of his father, which occurred in 
1844, he took up the business of farming his 
mother’s farm in Rush County, Ind., maintain- 
ing himself and the family. Subject was mar- 


‘land July 19, 1778. 


1795; was married to Nancy Bunch, in about 
the year 1820, in North Carolina; moved to 
Wayne County, Ind., in 1833, and farmed there 
till his death, which occurred in 1835. 
HENRY 8. HOOK, farmer, P. O. Dexter, 
is a. son of John Hook, and was born February 
25, 1823, in Licking County, Ohio. He went 
to Wayne County, Ind., and worked at his trade 
of tailoring. He was married, February 22, 
1846, to Miss Sophronia Martin, daughter of 
Abraham and Neoma Martin. In 1848, he 
moved to Effingham County, Tl. and located 
in Freemanton; worked at his trade one year: 
bought Dr. Bishop's interest in a carding ma- 
chine, which he ran two years. In 1851, he 
moved onto his land, 165 acres in the prairie. 
in Section 6, which he entered before he came 
to Hlinois, and took up the occupation of farm- 
ing. Subject says he formed acquaintances 
and attachments in an early day that are as 
lasting as time, while at the present, acqnaint- 
ance and friendship is as uncertain as bubbles. 
Subject’s father, John Mook, was born in Eng- 
He came to America be- 
fore the war of 1812, and served as a soldier in 
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that war. Was married soon after, to Miss 
Catherine Smith, and settled in Licking Coun- 
ty, Ohio, on a farm of 160 aeres. He raised a 
family of twelve children—Jonathan, Sarah, 
Ephles, Elizabeth (wife of Lewis Groves, and 
mother of Dr, Groves), Cynthia A., Mary, Ezra, 
Melissa, Henry S., James R., Allie C. and John 
C. Mrs. Hook’s father, Abraham Martin, was 
born June 1-4, 1781, in New York; was marricd 
in Pennsylvania, to Miss Neoma Davis; emi- 
grated to Hamilton County, Ohio; engaged in 
carpentering; took an active part in politics ; 
was repeatedly elected to the office of County 
Treasurer. At the age of forty-one, subject 
was ordained a minister of the Missionary Bap- 
tist Chureh, in which capacity he labored zeal- 
ously the remainder of his life. Mr. Martin 
died in 1841. in Butler County, Ind. 

MNENRY HUGHES, farmer, P. O. Dexter, 
son of li Hughes, was born October 20, 18-41, 
in Licking County, Ohio, moved with his par- 
ents to Crawford County, HL, in 1851; to Mis- 
souri in 1852, and to Effingham County, Tl, 
1855, and settled in Freemanton, it being the 
second town in the county. Subject went to 
Tike’s Peak, at the age of fifteen, to hunt gold. 
As he did not staek up gold as he expected, he 
soon took his departure for Leavenworth City, 
and engaged in driving a six-horse team for 
Uncle Sam. Returned home in 1859. In 1861, 
subject enlisted in the war, first in a three 
months’ eall, Company G, Eleventh Illinois, 
afterward in the three years’ call in Company 
K, Thirty-fifth [Minois Voluuteers. In the bat- 
tle of Pea Ridge, was taken prisoner, aud soon 
fonnd himself in the penitentiary at Little 
Rock, Ark., where he remained eight weeks, and 
was exchanged and returued to his eommand 
at Cassville, Ark.; from this place the command 
made forced march of eighteen days, ayeraging 
thirty-eight miles per day, to Cape Girardeau, 
Mo., and sailed on the steamer Sunshine for 
Shiloh, and engaged in the siege of Corinth; 


while at Clear Springs 


gs, Miss., being rusty for a 


job, a portion of the command marched with- 
out orders for Hollow Springs; while on the 
way they met the fellows they were looking for, 
and were severely defeated, and fought a three 
days’ retreat. Was in the following battles: 
Stone River, Chickamauga, Mission Ridge, 
Buzzard Roost, Tunnell Hill, Resaea, and in 
all the fights around Atlanta. Subject was 
taken prisoner at Murfreesboro, and taken to 
Libby Prison; shortly after to Andersonville, 
where he remained a short time. He returned 
home in 186-4, worked several summers in brick- 
making, and then engaged in farming. Subject 
was married in St. Louis, Mo., in August 20, 
1873, to Miss Nancy A. Vangordon, daughter 
of John Vangordon, and settled on a farm in 
Section 16, Jackson Township. Mr. Hughes 
has a family of four children—Harmeniah was 
horn August 23, 1874; Carrie was born An- 
gust 10, 1876; Millie S. was born October 10, 
1878, and Hattie was born January 10, 1882. 
JOHN ITUNTER, cabinet workman, Mason, 
is a son of Hugh Hunter, and was born in 
1798 in Ayrshire, Scotland. He served as ap- 
prentiee at the carpenter's trade, and pursued 
that oecupation for about twenty years in 
Scotland, England and Ireland. He came to 
New York City, and followed his trade three 
years in Brooklyn; then went to Chicago, and 
remained several years, and then worked in 
Mattoon, and moved to Mason, Effingham Co., 


Til, in 1863, again engaged in cabinet-work 
and carpentering. He remained in Mason 


about ten years, and moved to Samnel Winter's 
place, where he has been since 1873. Subject 
was married to Miss Isabella Crumbie in 1827, 
in Glusgow, Scotland, who died in 1846 in 
Manchester, Kngland. [le was again married 
to Miss Margaret Queen, in Scotland, who died 
before he came to America, Subject bas been 
married since he came to Ameriea, to Miss 
Jane Farrell, date unknown. Subject has lately 
purehased a farm of forty acres, two and a half 
miles north of Mason. He has lately drawn a 
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pension of $1,623 for his son John, who was 
killed in the rebellion. Subject has one child, 
living—Robert, born in January 24, 1861], in 
Effingham County, JI. 

GEORGE W. McCLURE, merchant, Dexter, 
is a son of A. H. and Eliza McClure, and was 
born February 2, 1858, at Mills Prairie, Ed- 
wards Co., Il]. Subject clerked in his father’s 
store considerable of his time up to 1879, when 
he purchased Mr. Said’s store-building, dwell- 
ing and property, in Dexter, and put in a first 
class stock of goods, aud engaged in merchan- 
dising. Subject was married to Miss Snsan 
Walser in Edwards County, Ill, September 9, 
1880. Subject carries a first-class stock of 
goods, has a good run of patronage and is de- 
cidedly successful. Has one child—Chester 
Arthnor, born September 19, 1881. Subject’s 
father, Mr. A. H. McClure, was born in Kd- 
wards County, Ill. In 1851, during the gold 
excitement in California, he and his father sold 
their farms and emigrated to California, to en- 
gage in mining; met with fair success, returned 
in 1853. and hought their home farms back, 
where he still coutinues his profession—mer- 
chandising and farming. Subject was marvied, 
in 18357, to Miss Wliza Pixley. Mr. McClure is 
a zealous politician of the liepublican persua- 
sion. 
George W., Perthema I., Jesse, Osman, Will- 
iam A., Addie F., Harvey H. 


D. E. McMULLEN, farmer, P. O. Dexter, | 


is a son of William McMullen, and was born 
April 9, 1837, in Edgar County, Ill He en- 
gaged in the trade of butchering in 1862, at 
Paris, Edgar Co., Ill., and was married in Ed- 
gar County, Ill, to Miss 


he remained a short time, and then moved to 
Bond County, Ill, where he engaged in the 
milling business ; moved to Kilingham County, 
fll., in April, 1869, and engaged in farming on 
a farm owned by I. B. Humes, in Section 11, 


He has a family of seven children— | 


Nancy Arbuckle, | 
daughter of John Arbuckle, Febrnary 28, 1864. | 
Our subject moved to Missouri in 1865, where. 


and in 1872, rented a farm of E. H. Bishop, in 
Section 5, where he has followed farming as 
well as trading in stock since; and has made 
his avocation a decided success in this county ; 
and in 1882 purchased land to the amount of 
240 acres. Subject is a Democrat and takes 
an active part in politics ; has been elected 
Wighway Commissioner several times ; the last 
race, owing to a multiplicity of candidates, was 
conducted with the spirit of a Presedential 
campaign, Subject has a family of five chil- 
dren—Clarence A., William E., Ora May, Lillie 
Leonoria, Etta Lulu. Subject’s father, Will- 
iam McMullen, was born in 1813, moved to 
Edgar County, Ill., with his parents in 1827, 
and was married in 1837, to Annie Wileman, 
daughter of Jacob Wileman. He is a farmer 
and lives on his farm of 120 acres, two miles 
south of Paris, Ill, on which he has an excel- 
lent orchard and first-class buildings, and is 
supplied with anything life can ask. He raised 
a family of five children—Annie F., wife of 
Thomas Laughlin, who lives in Iowa ; Hliza- 
beth, lives in Edgar County; Juliet V., wife of 
K. Milburn, died in 1862; Aleinda McMullen 
lives with her parents, and Daniel E., the sub- 
ject of this sketch. 

SOLOMON MESNARD, farmer, P. O. Wat- 


son, is a son of John Mesnard, and was 
born February 2, 1826, in Connecticut. He 


moved with his parents to Fairfield County, 
Ohio, in 1834, and to Effingham County, IIL, 
in 1842. Mr. Mesnard was married in Fair- 
field County, Ohio. August 10, 1846, to Miss 
Mary Spitler, daughter of Henry Spitler. Moved 
to Hittingham County, Hl., and located ona farm 
near Freemanton, and followed farming until 
1862, when he enlisted in the war,in Company 
G, One Nundred and Fifteenth Illinois Vohin- 
teers. Met the rebs the first time at Coving- 
ton, Ky. Subject was in sixteen regnlar bat- 
tles, of which the following are the principal 
engagements: Fort Donelson, Stone River, 
Chickamauga, Mission Ridge, Chattanooga, Buz- 
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zard Roost Mountain, Stephenson, Ala., Tun- 
nel Hill, Resaca, Ga. and Franklin, Tenn. 
Was discharged in July, 1865, and returned 
home and engaged in farming. In 1868, pnr- 
chased a farm of forty acres in Section 26, 
Jackson Township, to which he has added 120 
acres, making 160, one-fourth in the bottom, 
and half of it under eultivation. Subject is a 
Democrat; has been elected Supervisor of Jack- 
son two terms. Subject’s wife died October 18, 
1877, and he was married April 7, 1878, to 
Mary J. Reed, in Shelby County, I. Mr. Mes- 
nard has a family of seven children by his first 
wife, viz.; Rehecea Clum, Delila Drum, Allie 
Parks, John H., James A., William 8., Annie 
A., and two by his second wife, Lela and Rob- 
ert A. Subjeet’s father, John Mesnard, was 
born in Franee March 2, 1789. Came to New 
York City at the age of seventeen. Was mar- 
ried January 6, 1811, to Miss Phebe Sloeum in 
Conneetieut. Mr. Mesnard was a eooper by 
profession. After a residence of several years 
in Connecticut he moved to New York City, 
where he remained until 1852, when he moved 
to Fairfield County, Ohio, where he remained 
until 1842, then moved to Effingham County, 
HL, and purchased a farnt of eighty aeres in 
Summit Township. In 1847, he sold his farm 
and located in Jackson Township. Ile died at 
the residence of his son Angust 1-4, 1868, and 
his wife died May 13, 1860. at the age of sixty- 
seven, 
ADIMSON KE. 


MESNARD, farmer, P. 0. 


Dexter, is a son of John Mesnard, and was 


born in 1828. Moved to Ohio in 1833 with his 
parents, and came to Eftingham County, TIL, in 
1841. Ile was married to Miss Margaret Da- 
vidson, daughter of Samuel Davidson, abont 
the year 1850. She died soon after. Septem- 
ber 20, 1855, subject was married to Miss Mary 
Ann Mitehell. Tle settled on a farm of 100 
acres in Seetion 10, Jackson Township. Sub- 
ject enlisted in the service of the United States 
in 1862, and served about four months. 


Was | 


never forwarded to the field of battle. Subject 
has a family of nine children—Margaret K., 
wife of O. A. Mitchell; Franklin, Eleeta J., 
Norman M., Levina Rosa, John A., Mary C., 
Charles Nelson and Walter. 

CALVIN MITCHELL, farmer and _ stock- 
raiser, P.O. Watson, whose portrait appears 
in this work, was born in Brown County, Ohio, 
December 2, 1816, and is a son of Ensign and 
Elizabeth (Calvin) Mitehell, the former a na- 
tive of New York, and the latter of Ohio. Ie 
was born Mareh 3, 1787, and cast his first vote 
for President Madison in 1809. He was a 
staneh patriot and took an active part in the 
defense of his country, both against the Indians 
and in the war of 1812, in the latter of which 
he served as a Captain. His edueational ad- 
vantages, such as the country afforded at that 
day, were limited, but his thirst for knowledge 
led him to the attainment of much valuable 
information, thus rendering him a useful mem- 
ber of society. In 1815, he married Miss Eliz- 
abeth Calvin, in Ohio, where he resided nutil 
1830, when he moved to Kdgar Co., Ill, locat- 
ing one and a fourth miles from Bloomfield, and 
lived there the remainder of his life. Ten 
ehildren were born to him. The sons living, 
are Calvin Mitehell (subject) and Capt. Samnel 
and John Mitchell, of Edgar County, It. In 
1845, his wife died, and in 1850 he married his 
second wife, Mrs. Mary Riley, with whom he 
lived thirty-nine years, until his death, which 
occurred January 14, 1879, nged nearly ninety- 
two years. THewas aman of undonbted hon- 
esty, proverbially kind and generous to his fel- 
low-men, no one ever applying to him for 
assistance in vain. Ile was active and indus- 
trious, and a zealous Christian. One can searcely 
realize and appreciate the events crowded in 
one life, though stretching over a period of al- 
most a eentury. During Mr. Mitchell's boy- 
hood, Washington and Adams were Presidents, 
and during his long life he saw the republic 
grow up from a feeble community into the 
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grandest country the world has ever seen. 
When his country needed his services, he fell 
into the ranks and did his duty, and when age 
and infirmity compelled him to rest from his 
labors, he had sons to fill his place, whom he 
trained up to follow in his footsteps. Calvin 
Mitchell, the subject of this sketch, when four- 
teen years of age, came with his parents to 
Edgar County, IIL, where he aided his father in 
opening up a farm. His education was obtained 
in the common schools of the country, and at 
the college at Franklin, Ind., which he attended 
from 1841 to 1844, thus obtaining a good, prac- 
tical education, together with civil engineering. 
About the year 1837, he commenced to work 
for himself, and spent some four years in build- 
ing turnpike roads in Clark County, Il., in the 
employ of the State. He then, after attending 
college, as above stated, taught school in John- 
son County, Ind., until 1852, when he emigrated 
to Clay County, Il., where he bought 285 acres 
of land. This he farmed suecesstully, clevot- 
ing, at the same time, considerable attention to 
stock-raising, In 1856, he bought a steam 
mill at Georgetown (in same county), and en- 
gaged in the lambering business. In 1857, he 
sold his farm in Clay County, and moved his 
mill to Union Township, Effingham County. 
The investment in this mill proved a losing one 
to him, and he finally traded it in 1858, for the 
old “Nelson farm” of 160 acres, in Jackson 
Township, to which he has sinee added eighty 
acres. By the most persevering industry and 
unswerving integrity, he has mude up the losses 
and liquidated the debts incurred in his mill 
Mr. Mitchell was married to Eliza 
Ann Allen, a daughter of Elijah and Christiana 
Allen, of Johnson County, Ind., April 13, 1845. 
The result of this marriage is six children, all 
sons and citizens of Kffingham County, except 
Ensign 8., who is a railroad man in Wisconsin. 
Orlando A., born in Johnson Connty, Ind., 
January 16,1846; David O., born in Edinburg, 
TInd., December 30, 1846; Ensign 8., born Oc- 
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tober 17, 1848; Elijah C., born July 24, 1850; 
Claudius E., born October 20, 1856, and Joseph 
C., born December 15, 1859. Politically, Mr. 
Mitchell is astanch Demoerat. He was elected 
Surveyor of Effingham County two terms, an 
oftice he filled with honor and credit. Ile is a 
man of a fine sense of honor, of a kind and 
liberal disposition, often subjecting himself to 
inconvenience to accommodate his friends. 
Klijah Allen, the father of Mrs. Mitchell, was 
born December 6, 1782, in Kentucky, and when 
but three years of age his father was killed by 
Indians. In 1803, when twenty-one years old, 
he went to Ohio, where he married Miss Chris- 
tiana Banta, August 5, 1805. Ile was a Cap- 
tain in the war of 1812. and also served in the 
Black Hawk war in 1832. In 1827, he removed 
to Johnson County, Ind., where he lived until 
1852, when he came to Illinois and settled in 
Clay County, purchasing an improved farm of 
320 acres, upon which he died November 15, 
1857, aged seventy-four years. He had twelve 
children, all daughters except one, David B., who 
was an influential citizen of Johnson County, 
Ind., serving several terms as Connty Clerk and 
Sheriff. In 1846, he went into the Mexican war 
as Captain of a company of volunteers. He 
died at Monterey, January 9, 1847, aged thirty- 
nine years, 

JOSHUA G. MITCHELL, farmer, P. O. 
Effingham, is a son of Daniel 8. Mitchell, and 
was born January 27, 1835, in Smith County, 
Tenn.; moved to Johnson County, Ind., with 
his parents in 1837, and to Effingham County, 
Iil., in 1840. Tn 1856, Mr. M. taught a school 
in District 5, Jackson Township. He was 
married, March 19, 1857, to Susanna Clark, 
daughter of James D. Clark, and settled on a 
farm, where he still resides and follows the 
occupation of farming. Subject is a Democrat, 
and has been elected to the ofiices of Town 
Clerk and Assessor several terms. Jas been 
a member of the Baptist Chureh since 1873. 
Subject has five children—James D., was born 
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December 13, 1857; Lawrence M., 
Febrnary 12, 1862; George A., was born Jan- 
uary 22, 1864; Izora B., was born December 
16, 1870; Pinkney B.. was born June IT, 1872. 
Subject’s father, David S. Mitchell, was born in 
Smith County, Tenn., April 11, 1815. Ie was 
married to Miss Mahala Parkhurst, May 29, 


1 


was born | eighty acres. 


1833: emigrated to Johnson County, Ind., in : 


1837, and to Eitingham County, U1, in 1840, 
and settled a farm three miles south of Hwing- 


ton, and afterward on a piece of land in Section | 


10, Jackson, where he resided till his death, 
which occurred April 23, 1877. Mr. Mitchell 
was a man of sterling integrity, and universally 
respected by all who knew him. He filled 
varions offices during his lifetime—Justice of 
the Peace, Town Clerk, Town Treasurer, ete. 
He held the office of Justice of the Peace 
twelve years. His wife, Mrs. Mahala Mitchell, 
was born in Smith County, Tenn., in 1811, and 
died in Jackson Township, March 15, 1874. 


isa son of Ziba Norris, and was bornin Harrison 
County, Ohio, August 30, 1821. 
ried, October 23, 1841, to Miss Elizabeth Stew- 
art, daughter of Thomas and Delilah Stewart, 
and engaged in farming his father’s farm till 
1851, when he moved to Jackson Connty, Ohio, 
and bought a farm of ninety acres,on which he 
lived about two years and sold; bought and 
sold several pieces of land. In 1854, he engaged 
in merchandising, and at the same time farming 
rather extensively, at whieh he continued for 
seven years, carrying a first-class stock of 
goods. {n addition to this, he purchased a 
steam saw-mill, and met with fair success; ont 
of these three enterprises, made a great deal of 
money. In 1861, sold his store and mill and 
moved onto his farm, where he remained till 
1864, when he sold his farm and removed to 
Effingham Connty, Ill, and located on a farm 
in Jackson Township. in 1871, bought a farm 
of forty acres in Section 28, Jackson Town- 
ship, and moved onto it, to which he has added 


He was mar- | 
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Mr. 8. is a Democrat; has been 
elected to various township oftices, such as 
Justice of the Peace, Commissioner of ligh- 
ways, etc. Subject has seven children—Marga- 
ret A. was born October 15, 1842, wife of James 
Graham, and lives in Ohio; Stewart Norris was 
born April 4, 1845, and was married January 
21, 1870, to Miss Catharine White, daughter of 
Jesse White; Juda was born July 26, 1846, and 
was married to James II. Davidson, April 25, 
1875; Solomon was born February 5, 1852; 
Delila, wife of Thornton Reynolds, was born 
Angust I6, 1853; John Norris was born June 
20, 1855, and was married to Miss Sarah J. 
Robertson, April 27,1876; William Z. was born 
March 10, 1862. Subject’s father, Ziba Norris, 
was born in New Jersey July 26, 1799; moved 
with his parents to Washington County, Penn., 
in 1812, and to Harrison County, Ohio, in 1815. 
He was married, in 1820, to Miss Juda Cort- 


_ write, danglter of John and Mary Cortwrite, 
SOLOMON NORRIS, farmer, P. O. Watson, | 


in Columbiana County, Ohio. Subject was a 
farmer, located on a farm of 160 acres, which 
was settled by his father in 1815, and did not 
allow it to pass to strangers, where he lived till 
his death. We raised a family of ten children 
—Solomon, Mary, John, Hannah, Rebecca, 
William, Daniel, Eley, Caroline and Juda A. 
GEORGE W. PARKS, farmer, P. O. Dexter, 
son of Joseph Parks, was born November 24, 
1842, in Clark County, Ohio. He enlisted in 
the war in 1861; was in the battles of Stone 
River, Chattanooga and Chickamauga; was 
wounded at Mission Ridge, and sent to Camp 
Denison, Ohio, where he remained about six 
mouths, and returned to his command near 
Resaca, and was in nearly all the battles of 
the campaign to Savannah, At the close of 
the war, returned to Butler County, Ohio. Our 
subject was married in January, 1867, to Miss 
Martha Kemp, danghter of John and Martha 
Kemp, in Butler Connty, Ohio, and took np 
the occupation of farming. Subject emigrated 
to Effingham County, Ill., in 1871; purchased 
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171 acres of land in Section 6, Jackson. His 
family consists of three children—Jolin R., 
born November 10, 1867; Lizzie K., born July 
30, 1869; Lanra A., born May 9, 1881. 
WILLIAM J. PHILUIPS, farmer, P.O. Ef 
fingham, is a son of William Phillips, and was 
born in Missouri March 25, 1849, He moved 
with his parents to Franklin County, IL, in 
1856, where he remained till 186-4, when he en- 
listed in the war—Company KK, Forty-ninth 
Iilinois; was forwarded to Memphis, Tenn.; was 
in a number of hard marches and several bat- 
tles around as well as at Nashville, Tenn. His 
regiment being reduced by expiration of time, 
the renmant of 400 was stationed on provost 
duty at Paducah, Ky., thus cutting him off 
from the repeated series of battles in Sherman's 
campaign; was honorably discharged in 1865. 
Returned to his home in Franklin County, and 
in 1867 came to Hilingham County, Ill. Sub- 
ject was married, October 25, 1871, to Miss 
Mary J. Parks, daughter of Andrew J. and 
Sarah Parks. Subject settled on a farm of 
eighty acres in Sections 11 and 12, Jackson 
Township, mostly bottom land. Mr. Phillips 
raises a fair amount of grain, corn principally; 
usually feeds his corn to stock, of which he 
keeps a good supply, especially of cattle. Sub- 
ject has a family of five children, viz.: Law- 
rence 1)., was born June I, 1874; Clarence M., 
was born July 16, 1875; Ella Maud, was born 
Angust 31,1877; William R., was born Septem- 
ber 19, 1879; Artie Karl, was born December 
16,1881. Mr. Phillips is a Republican politi- 
cally.  Subject’s father, William Phillips, was 
born in July, 1821, in Franklin County, U1. 
and was married, in 1841, to Miss Sarah 
Boster, danghter of Dauiel and Sarah Boster; 
was a resident of Franklin County with the ex- 


ception of four years he lived in Missouri— 


1849 to 1853. Subject was a farmer, and 
owned a farm of eighty acres. He died at his 
home in Franklin County, at the age of torty. 
two. Mrs. Phillips’ father, Andrew J. Parks 
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was born in 1802, in North Carolina. Soon 
after, moved with his parents to Tennessee, and 
was married there in 1827 to Miss Sarah 
Franklin, and moved to Franklin County, LIL, 
in the year of 1829, and to Shelby County in 
1835; from there to Effingham County, in 
1839, where he settled on a farm in Sections !1 
and 12, Jackson Township, where he lived till 
1847, when he enlisted in the Mexican war. 
Sailed across the Gulf to Tampico, and was in 
Gen. Taylor's army. After a march of about 
400 miles, reached the City of Mexico. He 
died at Pueblo in 1848, and was buried there. 
His wife, Mrs. Sarah Parks, remained on the 
farm where she raised her family, and lived 
there till her death. 

JOHN PORTER, farmer, P. O. Mason, was 
born in Jackson Township, this county, Sep- 
tember 13, 1839. fe has lived in this county 
and township all his life, except eight years: 
He emigrated to Kansas in 1856 with his par- 
ents, and lived on a farm near West Point over 
the Kansas line. They lived in Linn County, 
KXan., at the time the John Brown raid was 
made. The father of our subject was called a 
Free-Soiler, and he saw three houses burned in 
sight of home, and his father was ordered to 
leave, and did so, and went to Missouri and 
settled in Benton County, and lived there un- 
til fall of 1860, in which year his father moved 
back to this county and township, and died on 
January 14, 1861. We was born in 1805. 
Subject enlisted August 2, 1861, in Company 
A, Twenty-sixth [Mlinois Volunteer Infantry, 
aud was assigned to the Department of the West 
in Fifteenth Army Corps, under Gen, John A. 
Logan. Subject was in over twenty different bat- 
tles. [irst, at Island No. 10 and New Madrid, 
Point Pleasant, was at siege of Corinth, and 
October 2 and 3, 1862, battle of Corinth 
defending it against Price, Van Dorn, ete. 
Went from there to Seottsboro, Ala., where 
they re-enlisted for three years, or during 
the war, and subject came home on thirty 
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days’ furlough ; on their return, the enemy was 
besieging Chattanooga, Tenn., and at this time 
the Twenty-sixth fought at Tunnel Mill, under 
Gen. Sherman, and broke through lines and 
pursued by foreed march to Knoxville, Tenn., 
raising siege at Chattanooga. This was the 
beginning of the famous “ march to the sea,” 
and subject was in all the engagements of that 
march. He was wounded on the 22d of July, 
1863, at Decatur, Ga.,a minie ball passing 
through his thigh, and was exeused from duty 
fifty-five days. His last engagement was at 
Bentonville, S. C. 
28, 1865, at Springfield, I. Mr. Porter’s eyes 
were affected by exposure in army, and for 
eight months after his return he was almost 
blind. In 1866, he bought a farm in this town- 
ship, and has made additions until he has 140 
acres of land, seventy acres in cultivation. 
Married, in October 26, 1865, to Miss Nancy A. 
Cartwright, of this eounty, Summit Township. 
Haye four children living—Amanda K., Mary 
Catharine, John N., Benjamin F. Father James 
Porter was born in North Carolina, and moved 
when seven years old to Smith County, Tenn., 
where he lived until about 1831. Ile came 
when a young man to this county, and made 
his first improvement near old Ewington, and 
married Miss Mary A. Parkhurst a short time 
after his arrival. He started improvements in 
several places in the county, owning hind in 
several parts of the county where he lived. Lfe 
was a Democrat, had ten children, seven still 
living. Subject is oldest son. Is a Democrat, 
and served as Collector and Assessor of Town- 
ship. 

HERBERT REED, minister, Dexter, is a 
son of Henry Reed, and was born December 1, 
{S41, in St. Lonis, Mo. At the age of nineteen, 
he enlisted in the war in August, 1861, Com- 
pany D, Kighth Illinois Volunteers; was in the 
following battles: Fort Henry; Fort Donelson, 
where he was wounded and was sent home on 
a furlongh; at its expiration, reported back to 


He was mustered out July | 


his command at Shiloh, and was in the siege of 
Corinth, Port Gibson, Miss., Raymond, Jack- 
son, Champion Hill and siege of Vicksburg; 
was discharged August 2, 1864, and retnrned 
to his home in Jasper County, Ill., and settled 
to farming. Subject located in Effingham 
County, in 1872. Was married to Mrs. Wester 
Angel April 10, 1875. Subject was licensed 
to preach by the M. E. Church (South), April 
1, 1876; joined the Conference in 1880. Sub- 
ject has three children—Annie Laura, Victor 
Lenoir and Eva J. Snbject’s father, Henry 
Reed, was born in 1806, and was married in 
1834. Ue was a ship-earpenter, and moved 
to various cities to secure employment at his 
trade, and finally located in Green County, Ity., 
where he died in 1847, and after his death his 
widow and family settled in Jasper County, Il. 

WILLIAM RILEY, farmer, P. O. Effingham, 
is ason of John Riley, and was born 1818 in 
Wayne County, N.Y. At the death of his father, 
which oceurred when Mr. R. was quite young, 
he was bound out among strangers. At the age 
of twenty, snbject engaged in farming for him- 
self and pursued that till 18-41, when be enlisted 
in the Florida war against the Seminole Indians, 
but was diseharged in 1842, on account of in- 
ability for service. Subject soon after emi- 
grated to Rock County, Wis., and engaged in 
earpentering under William Perry, which occu- 
pation, in connection with farming, he followed 
till 1853, when he was married, to Miss’ Rox- 
anna James, and moved to Memphis, Tenn., 
and from there to Illinois in 1854. Subject 
lived in KMwington, and engaged in carpenter- 


ing till 1859; then moved to his land in Jackson 


Township. Subject enlisted in the war in 1861, 
Company KX, Thirty-fifth Illinois Volunteers. 
At the battle of Pea Ridge, Mr. Riley was taken 
prisoner, but was soon after exchanged. In 
June, 1862, an order was issued to discharge all 
invalid soldiers, consequently Mr. Rt. was hon- 
orably discharged. He returned home and en- 
gaged in farming; has a farm of 200 acres. 
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Subject has a family of three children—William | Thomas Kubanks, in Clark County, Ky., and 


B. Riley, was born Oet. 15, 1857; was married 
to Miss Emma V. Nichols, November 20, 1879, 
and settled on a piece of land in Section 10, 
Jackson Township; Ida E., and Loretta, wife of 
James White, Jr. 

JESSE HALLEY SATM, farmer, P. O. Dex- 
ter, is ason of Jesse and Naney Said, and was 
born February 18, 1827, in Delaware County, 
Ohio. Subject was married December 9, 1847, 
to Miss Susan Thompson, daughter of William 
and Sarah Thompson. Tler mother’s maiden 
name was Sherman, a distant relative of Gen- 
Sherman. Mr. 8. engaged in farming and stock 
droving near New York City, at which he con- 
tinned till 1859, when he moved to Httingham 
County, Il. In 1860, he was appointed enroll- 
ing officer for this county ; also Deputy Marshal 
for the Sixteenth Congressional District, which 
position he filled until the close of the war, in 
1865. After the war, he engaged in merchan- 
dising in Dexter, which he followed about six 
years. Then took to railroading as a contractor 
to supply timber for the Vandalia Railroad ; 
also station agent. Pursned the business until 
1878, since when he has followed the avocation 
of a farmer. Mr. S. has been the owner of an 
immense amount of land in this county. Tas 
sold all but sixty-two acres. Subject has a 
family of three children, viz.: William T., born 
July 26, 1849, and married to Miss Ella May 
Wallace, daughter of Nelson and Zilla Wallace, 
February 19, 1879, and has one child, Lucy 
Alice, born in 1880; Winfield, born October 2, 
1852, was married to Miss Nitty McAdoo Jan- 
uary 38, 1877; Nancy J., born July 15, 1857, 
wife of William G. Keefer. Subject’s father, 
Jesse Said, was born March 15, 1791; was a 
soldier in the war of 1812. He was taken pris- 
oner in the battle of Winchester’s defeat, at 
French Town, in 1813. Was taken into Cana- 
da, where he was held a prisoner for some time, 
and was exchanged. Subject was married in 
1816 to Miss Nancy Eubanks, daughter of 


moved to Delaware County, Ohio, in 1818, and 
lived there until 1859, when he moved to Effing- 
ham County, Ill, Subject acenmulated a large 
amount of land. He died in 1875, and his 
wife, Mrs. Nancy Said, died in 1880. Of a fam- 
ily of twelve children, five are living, namely : 
Susan Loveless, Jesse H. Said, William Said, 
Harriet Smith and Harvey Said. 

HIRAM P. SIMONTON, farmer, P. O. Dex- 
ter, is a son of Theophilus Simonton, and was 
born in 1831. At the age of seventeen he be- 
gan an apprenticeship in a printing office in 
Batavia, Ohio, on the Clermont Courier, an 
office of considerable notoriety, as it had for- 
merly been managed by Col. Maderia, a mem- 
ber of the State Legislature, and afterward a 
member of the United States Senate. During 
the campaign of 1848, Mr. 8., in connection 
with another gentleman, did the principal work 
of running a campaign bulletin, entitled Rough 
After several years’ work at this 
business, Mr. S. became dissatisfied with the 
printer’s work, and engaged in and served an 
apprenticeship as a millwright and machinist. 
Subject was married to Miss Amelia Danbury 
in 1854, in Clermont County, Ohio. Continued 
the millwright and machinist business in Ohio 
and Illinois for a number of years, and worked 
on some very large contracts, oue of which was 
a mill bnilt in Lexington, MeLean Co., Ill., at a 
cost of $40,060. Mr. Simonton moved to Van- 
dalia in 1857, bought a steam saw and grist 
mill, and remained there until 1862, when he 
sold out, moved from Vandalia to Effingham in 
1863, bought a saw mill, and located about 
three miles west of Effingham. After four 
years’ work in business there, sold his mill and 
purchased a farm of 138 acres in Moccasin and 
Summit Townships. He traded his land in 
Moccasin for a farm of eighty acres in Section 
16, Jackson Township, and sold his land in 
Snmmit, and moved to Jackson Township in 
1872, Bought a saw mill the same year and 


and Ready. 
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put it up in Section 16. Mr. S. has an excel- 
lent bottom farm, on which he raises a great 
amount of grain; he makes farming his prin- 
cipal employment, running a mill at intervals 
of leisure. Mr. Simonton is a Democrat of a 
prominent character in political cireles of the 
county. Has served four terms as Supervisor 
of Jackson Township. He has a family of four 
children, viz.: William T., Carrie B. (wife of 
D. O. Mitchell, and lives in Lucas Township), 
Henry Clay and Joseph C. 

WILLIAM T. SIMONTON, farmer, P. O. 
Dexter, son of Hiram P, and Amelia Simonton, 
was born in Clermont County, Ohio; removed 
with his parents when quite young to Fayette 
County, Ill, afterward to Effingham County, 
Il. He was raised on a farm with fair facili- 
ties for educating himself, and he improved the 
opportunity and secured fair business qualifi- 
cations. During his boyhood, he followed 
farming and working in his father’s steam 
saw-mill. He takes a zealous interest in poli- 
tics. He isa Democrat; has been elected to 
the oftice of Highway Commissioner one term. 
He was sent as a delegate to the Democratic 
Congressional Convention, at Vandalia, IIL, 
August 10, 1882. Ile made a number of 
political speeches during the fall of 1882. He 
is a member of the Masonie fraternity. Sep- 
tember 26, 1882, Mr. 8. and Miss Mary Arizo- 
na Milier were united in marriage. 
on a farm of eighty acres in Section 3, Jackson 
Township, to which he has added 120 aeres, 
making 200 acres, on which he has good im- 
provements and dwelling. He has a family of 
two children, as follows: Winfield 8. was born 
August 9, 1879 ; William Clyde was born Sep- 
tember 20, 1881. 

GEORGE W. SMITH, farmer, P. O. Wat- 
son, son of George Smith, was born August 
8, 1513, in Lancaster Connty, Penn. He was 


married May 4, 1837, in Franklin County, | 


Penn., to Miss Maria Adaire. At first he en- 
gaged in blacksmithing, which he followed for 


He located | 
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some time, and then engaged in farming, which 
he followed in various parts of Ohio. In 1863, 
removed to Effingham County, Tl. He pur- 
chased a farm of 137 acres in Secs. 22 and 23. 
Tle has 100 acres in cultivation, mostly bot- 
tom, which is very fertile. He is an excellent 
farmer. Subject has a family of five children, 
namely—Calvin was born April 3, 1540. and 
lives in Minnesota; Harriet M. was born Au- 
gust 21, 1843; Samnel JI. was born March 19, 
1848, and lives in Kansas; George B., born 
August 8, 1850, and lives in Minnesota ; Adoni- 
ram was born January 1, 1853, and lives in 
Minnesota. 

JONATHAN TREXLER, farmer, P. O. Ef- 
fingham, son of Jonathan Trexler, was born 
March 19, 1821, in Jackson County, Ohio. Ie 
was married September 3, 1844, to Miss Dru- 
cilla Foster, daughter of Samuel and Sarah 
Foster; located on a piece of land, 120 acres 
in the timber, and cleared about fifty acres. 
In 1852, he sold his farm in Jackson County, 
and emigrated to Effingham County, Ill., and 
settled a farm of 160 acres in Section 1-4, Jack- 
son Township. In 1853, he began the work of 
clearing a farm in the river bottom, and has 
about seventy-five acres in cultivation, mostly 
in the bottom; has good buildings, a good 
orchard, and is in well-to-do circumstances. 
Subject has a family of two children living— 
Sarah Kh. was born January 7, 1848, was mar- 
ried to John C. Reynolds, April 1, 1871; Kve- 
line was born May 31, 1857, and was married 
to Hlijah C. Mitchell, November 21, 187+. 
Subject votes the Republican ticket, and has 
been a member of the Christian Church since 
1847. Mr. Trexler’s wife died December 1, 
1866. Subject’s father, Jonathan Trexler, was 
born in New Jersey November 14,1791. At 
the age of twenty. he enlisted in the war of 
1812. Was married, in 1815, in Jackson 
County, Ohio, to Miss Rachel Martin, and en- 
gaged in farming. In 1853, he moved to Jas- 
per County, [ll., and bought a farm in North 
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Muddy Township. Purchased for his children 
and himself probably 500 acres of land. Sub- 
ject raised a family of ten children, viz.: John, 
Mary, Jonathan, David, Johnson, Jackson, 
Catharine, Vinton, William W., and Rachel. 
The father died Janunry 29, 1880, in Jasper 
County, 11. ; 


JAMES TURNER. “That whereunto man’s 
nature doth most aspire, which is immortality 
or continuance; for to this tendeth generation, 
and raising of honses and families; to this 
buildings, fonndations and monuments; to this 
tendeth the desire of memory, fame and cele- 
bration, and in ettect the strength of all other 
human desires. We see then how for the mon- 
uments of wit and learning are more durable 
than the monuments of power or of the hands. 
For have not the verses of Tlomer continned 
twenty-five hundred years or more, without the 
loss of a syllable or letter? during which time, 
infinite palaces, temples, castles, cities have 
been deeayed and demolished. But the image 
of men’s wits remain in books, exempted from 
the wrong of time, and capable of perpetual 
renovation, neither are they fitly to be ealled 
images, because they generate still, and cast 
their seeds in the minds of others, provoking 
and causing infinite actions and opinions in 
succeeding ages. The types are as ships which 
pass through the vast seas of time, and make 
ages to participate of the wisdom, illuminations 
and inventions, the one of the other.”’— Lord 
Bacon. 


A proper biographical history of the men of 
the world, who by their just and great lives— 
no matter how humble the sphere in which 
they lived and toiled—men who have molded 
and made possible the march of civilization, 
would be the book of all books for the contem- 
templation and study of men. in the olden 
time, it was only kings and conquerors— 
tyrants and brutes mostly—that the sycophancy 
of history deemed worthy of mention. It has 
been only a modern conception that he only is 
great whose life walk has been good—who has 
toiled for the betterment of mankind—who has 
made two blades of grass grow where only one 
grew before; in short, he who has thought 
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some thought or perfected some work or labor 
that tends to better and lift up and perpetuate 
the real good and improvement of his fellow- 
man. These are the earth’s great men and 
benefactors—the men inecomparably above and 
beyond wealth, titles, positions or power. 
James Turner was born in Buckingham 
County, Va, July 29,1799. His father wasa 
Revolutionary soldier, who cast his fortune 
and his life with our forefathers, and who 
came out of that long and suffering strugele 
with only his lite and liberty. When the war 
was over, he returned to his humble black- 
smith shop and here he toiled to support and 
rear his family of three children. He died in 
1806 after long suiterings, first, from a thll from 
a building where he was at work, and then from 
an attack of rheumatism that eventually caused 
his death, leaving a widow and three small 
children, two boys and a girl. James Turner 
was the youngest of these children, and was 
seven years of age when his father died. Upon 
his mother’s farm he toiled unremittingly, so 
much so, indeed, that where there were very 
sparse school facilities, he was wholly deprived 
of even the limited advantages they could give. 
December 16, 1818, he was married to Elsah 
Pendleton, of Buckingham County, and at once 
commenced life for himself and wife at the age 
of nineteen years. For three years he was gen- 
eral manager and controller of ditferent planta- 
tions upon asmall salary. In 1823, he moved 
to Wilson County, Tenn., taking with him his 
inother, wife and first born babe, where he pur- 
chased a small farm, and hired a sutticient 
force to run it while he worked four years at 
the carpenter's trade. His business was mod- 
erately prosperous here, and he accumulated 
some property. But he had friends and ac- 
qnaintances in the new State of Illinois, among 
whom were Judge Broom, Ben Allen, Stephen 
«Austin and Duke Robinson; they had all writ- 
ten him just and glorious accounts of this new 
country, and responsive to these letters in the 
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year 1829 he came here to see for himself. 
While here on this visit of inspection he made 
up his mind to cast his fortune with his ILli- 
nois friends, and he selected the spot for his 
future and permanent home. There was much 
sincere pleasure among his friends when they 
learned that he was soon to bring his family 
and to come and to be one of them. Ile re- 
turned to Tennessee, sold his little farm, and in 
November, 1830, arrived in Effingham County, 
His eqnipage was a wagon and four horse 
team, a wife and six children, and they had 
made the journey of over 300 miles in abont 
two weeks. He at once built himself a cabin 
on the spot where he yet resides. This was 
then heavy oak timber land. While engaged 
in putting up his little house, he lived in a house 
that belonged to Stepheu Austin. An instance 


of the scarcity of able-bodied men at that time, | 


is given in the fact that he had to appoint five 
different gatherings of house raisers before he 
could get foree enough to put up the logs. 
This little old cabin is still standing, and Mr. 
Turner takes great pride in telling over the 
winter's hard work and ditliculties it eost him. 
Ile moved into his own house March 14, 1831, 
and the great old oak trees that stood so thick 
about his premises, he ent down and cleared 
away, working by the light of the moon, after 


hard days of toilin his blacksmith shop, or at | 


the carpenter's bench, doing the pressingly 
needed work for the people of the county. 
Prior to his coming, men had to go to Vanda- 
lia or Shelbyville for such blacksmith work as 
he now wrought for them. The. coming of 
James Turner into our county was an event of 
the greatest importance to the people. It was 
not only the addition of one of the best of fam- 
ilies, but he brought with him more of this 
world’s goods than did any man who preceded 
him. is teams and wagons were a greater 
necessity to the people, as was his work in iron 
and wood of the greatest importance to all. 
Until he could raise a crop, he purchased what 


corn he could of the farmers, but this giving 
out, he was compelled to go into Hdgar Coun- 
ty, some miles beyond Paris, where he found 
some moldy corn. It was wretched stuff, but 
the best and all he conli find. Tle was accom- 
panied by Jacob Nelson on this trip. When 
they secured the corn, they returned by way of 
Shaw’s mill, but he would not grind their grain, 
so they continued their way to Slover’s mill at 
the head of the Little Wabash. The trip oceu- 
pied five days. Mr. Turner and Abraham 
Pendleton deadened the timber, and the first 
year put in seven acres of corn, but being in 
the bottom, the frost ruined it, but Pendleton's 
was on the upland and his four acres was the 
bread supply from the first crop. Mr. Turner’s 
first attempt to raise wheat was in 1832. He 
planted four acres, and tramped it with horses, 
and “fanned” it by a sheet vigorously plied by 
two men, while another poured it in a stream 
standing upon some object. The terrible job 
was eventually completed, but such work de- 
termined Mr. Turner, and at once he went back 
to Tennessee and brought back with him a fan- 
ning iill, the first that was ever brought to 
the settlements. For a long time it was hauled 
aul over the country, as it was loaned to neigh- 
hors. It was a county wind mill, aud was lit- 
erally worn out in the service of the people. 
Mr. Turner raised several crops of cotton, se- 
lecting the southern exposure of the hill side, 
with fair success, but the lint was short and 
inferior every way in quality. Finding cotton 
growing here a failure, he made as many as five 
trips to Tennessee to purchase cotton and wool, 
which he carried home and _ his wife spin and 
wove the clothing for the family. On one of 
these trips he brought with him his mother 
(who had again become a widow), and here she 
lived until her death, April 26,1839. In these 


‘communications back with his Tennessce home 


friends, he intluenced three ditferent families to 
move here, and he furnished them transporta- 


In 1834, he was enabled to enter 
M 


tion to cone. 
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of the Government the eighty acres of land 
where he made his first improvement, and to 
this he added as he could, entries adjoining, 
until he thus owned about 500 acres. These 
entries lay on both sides of the Little Wabash. 
He then purchased of private parties until he 
owned about 1,000 acres. He was a success- 
ful farmer and stock-raiser, and his services as 
a carpenter and blacksmith were invaluable and 
of great convenience to all the people. In 1834, 
he was elected a member of the County Com- 
missioners’ Court, and served out the term 
faithfully and well, but nothing could ever in- 
duce him to accept office again. Ilis time 
otherwise was too valuable to his family and 
the people to sacrifice it in fulfilling the duties 
of office. The wife, and the good mother of Mr. 
Turner's children, the beloved helpmeet, died 
October 5, 1858, having borne the following 
children: David, born June 21, 1822, in Virginia, 
a farmer near Mason; Robert W., born in 
Tennessee, August 21, 1823, died when twen- 
ty-one years old; James 8. B., born in Tennes- 
see, October 21, 1824, 1 wealthy farmer, living 
in Shelby County in this State; Lorenzo H., 
born in Tennessee, May 14, 1826, residing in 
Shelby County, [llL.; Mary Jane, born July 12, 


1827, wife of Samuel Winters, of Jackson 
Township; John J., born October 5, 1828, 


died November 11, 1832; Henry, born De- 
cember 28, 1830, in Effingham County, a farmer 
near Mason; Nathaniel, born April 14, 1832, 
living on the old homestead; Nancy E., born 
February 6, 1834, wife of Charles Kinsey, 
living in San Francisco; Abram P., born Feb- 
ruary, 1836, died July 29, 1856; Wilson, born 
Oetober 2, 1838, farmer, Mason Township. 
There are now thirty-eight grandchildren, 
twenty-one great-grandchildren and one great- 
ereat-grandchild. On the 20th of January 
1860, Mr. Turner was married the second time 
to Mary E. Quigley, who was spared to him in 
his old age only until December 10, 1874, 
when she died leaving no children. « Mr. Turner 
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has been for many years an exemplary and 
eonsistent member of the Old-School Baptist 
Church. The first vote he ever cast for Presi- 
dent was for General Jackson, and all his life 
he has been a Democrat, a patriot, a Christian, 
an exemplary model citizen and an honest, 
good man, and he has been all these in the 
broadest and truest sense of those terms. His 
long and busy life has been a prieeless one to 
his family and of inestimable value to the peo- 
ple of the county. An honest man is the 
noblest work of God. Here is a man not only 
honest but full of that kindly charity, benevo- 
lence and goodness, who never had an enemy, 
and over whose good name no taint or shadow 
has ever passed. [lis education was confined 
wholly to his own observation and experience; 
the books have been sealed books to him yet 
his strong, active mind made amends largely 
for this, and stored his mind with useful knowl- 
edge. A manof medium stature, blue eyes, 
and although carrying cighty-three years, is 
erect, active and springy in his movements as 
are many men in the young prime of their man- 
hood. Mentally and physically pure and clean- 
ly, no base word or thought ever eseaped his 
lips. Although a picture of a green old age— 
of nature’s true gentleman—that wins its way 
to the respect and affections of all who behold 
it. 

JAMES WHITH, farmer, P. O. Watson, is a 
son of Jesse White, and was born August 8, 
183-4, in Missouri, and moved with his pareuts to 
Effingham County, TL, in 1835. He was married, 
September 7, 1854, to Miss Phebe Keltner, 
daughter of Samuel and Susan Keltner. Sub- 
ject engaged in farming a rented farm of forty 
acres, which he purchased of his father the fol- 
lowing year, to which he added eighty acres 
making 120 acres in Section 24. In 1870, he 
purchased a bottom farm of 160 acres in Sec- 
tions 14 and 15, Mr. White raises a great deal 
of grain, principally corn, which he has sold 
owing to the demand for corn the past few 
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years. Subject has met with the mistoitune to 
lave to pay security debts exceeding $1,000 
from 1879 to 1881. Subject belongs to the 
Masonic fraternity, and is a model Democrat ; 
has filled the office of Supervisor four terms, 
and held the oftice of School Director the re- 
markable time of twenty-five years. Mr. White 
has a family of eight children living, viz.: Dan- 
iel J. was born August 24, 1865, und was mar- 
ried to Miss Louisa Robertson, daughter of 
William Robertson, February 5, 1877; Cathar- 
ine L. was born October 3, 1857, and was mar- 
ried to Elisha Thrasher August 13, 1876; James 
A. was born November 7, 1859, and was mar- 
ried November 19, 1881, to Miss Loretta Riley; 
Branson §. was born March 6, 1861, and was 
married April 15, 1882, to Miss Sarah Kllen 


Hatcher; Isaac L. was born January 30, 1867; 


Charles L. was born December 31,1868; Van 


C. was born March 23, 1873; Sanford N. was 


born December 24, 1876; Jesse White, sulject’s 
father, was born May, 1S{1, in North Carolina; 
at the ageof twenty went to Alabama, and then 
Tennessee, and moved to Kffingham County, 
Itl., in 1830; was married in 1831, to Miss 
Catharine Neavill, daughter of George and 
Klizabeth Neavill, and moved to Missouri in 
1834. and back in 1835. In 1840, he located 
on 160 acres of land in Sections 23 and 24, 
Jackson Township, which heafterward bought; 
added 120 acres, making 380. Mr. White was 
avery strong man till 1848, when he became 
disabled by bone erysipelas, of which he clied 
May 29, 1881. Of a family of fourteen chil- 
dren, ten are living—James, Mary Ann Stif- 
fler, Elisha R., Caroline Beal, Catharine Norris, 
Jesse, Henry and Jane (twins), Franklin, Cas- 
tilia. 

HARVY WILMETH, farmer, P. 0. Watson, 
is a son of Joseph. Wilmeth; was born in 1826, 
in Pickaway Connty, Ohio. Ie learned the 
carpenter’s trade under his father during his 
boyhood, and at the age of twenty-one went to 
the town of Marion, Ohio, to work at his chosen 
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trade. Subject was married to Miss Julia A. 
Monday in 1853, in Marion, Marion Uo., Ohio. 
Ife continued his trade there til] 1858, when he 
sold out and moved to Effingham County, HI, 
purchased 160 acres of Iand partly in Section 
15, Jackson Township. Subject bas a farm of 
over two hundred acres, about one hundred 
acres in cultivation, bottom and upland, mak- 
ing a desirable as wellas a very profitable farm, 
on which there are good buildings and an excel- 
lent orchard. Farms principally corn and 
wheat; usnally feeds most of his corn to stock, 
and makes quite a specialty of stock-raising. 
Politically, a Republican. Subject has a family 
of six children, viz, Carless (married Miss 
Eliza Ballard), Franklin, Mary (wife of George 
D. Loveless), Chester, Presley and Bertha. 
WILLUTAM WILSON, farmer, ?. O. Watson, 
was born in Larne, Antrim Co., Ireland, April 
27, 1826, son of William and Margaret (Nng- 


. lish) Wilson, who were married in 1820, in Tre- 


land. 


f how owns. 


Our subject is their only child, the 
mother died in 1826. The father, in after 
years, married Margaret McKay, by whom was 
born five children, all surviving and residing in 
Scotland. William came to America in 1851, 
landing in New York City; he soon after settled 
at Westfield, Chautauqua Co., State of New 
York, remaining nearly two years, working on 
a farm owned by Asa Hall. He then came to 
Effingham Connty, followed railroading for a 
short time, and finally settling on the farm he 
{Te served four months under the 
eall for 75,000 men during the rebellion. Our 
subject married Elizabeth Le Crone July 26, 
1853. Mrs. Wilson was born April 7, 1826, 
and unto them were born eight children, two of 
whom are living — Alfred Denny Wilson 
and Mattie Boyee Wilson, both married. The 
family were educated in the Presbyterian faith, 
to which the descendants still adhere. Mr. 
Wilson has always acted with the Democratic 
party, and has been elected Supervisor of his 
township ‘several terms. Te settled on the 
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raw prairie, on the edge of the timber line, 
grnbbed, eleared, and turned the high wild 
grass under, until he has 240 acres of farm | 
under good cultivation. He cleared from the | 
stump 200 acres of thisland; most of his neigh- 
bors who began life with him, have passed away. 
Mr. Wilson notes that this country for farming 
purposes, is superior to Jreland, or any part of 
the old country, for the reason that more of 
any kind of grain ean be raised per acre here, 
with the same amount of labor used there. An 
additional reason that crops of Indian corn and 
various fruits ean be raised here that eannot be 
produced in Irish soil, he thinks that if the dis- | 
contented people of his native land would come © 
out here, and worked the soil, as he did, instead 
of quarreling with their Government, it would 
be better for them and for Ireland. He pro- 
duces one more argument in favor of this coun- , 
try for farming purposes over [reland, tliat the 
sea storms threshes the grain in the ficlds be- 
fore garnered, whieh eauses great loss, this being 
cansed by Ireland being surrounded by water. _ 
SAMUEL WINTER, farmer, P. O. Mason, | 
is a son of Benjamin Winter, and was born 
November 12, 1817, in Fairfield County, Ohio. 
Began life for himself at the age of tourteen, 
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worked on a farm a short time, and then served 


‘an apprenticeship to the tanner’s trade till 


1840, and came to Effingham County, Ill. He 
was married to Miss Mary J. Turner, 
daughter of James Turner, September 5, 
1842, and settled on a piece of land in Sec- 
tion 32. Snbjeet followed the tanner’s trade 
till 1852, and then abandoned that and took up 
farming as a livelihood. His farm consisted 
at first of 200 acres of timber and prairie, part 
of which he has donated to his children. Sub- 
ject voted the Whig tieket, after the Whigs 
went down, voted with the Republicans a short 
time, then left them and joined the Democracy. 
Subject was Deputy Sheriff of Eflingham Coun- 
ty, under O. L. Kelley, 1857-58, and was elected 
to the office of Sheriff in 1859, and served one 
term. Mr. Winter has five children—Caroline, 
wife of Elzie Hardsock, was born August 13, 
1843; James B. was born June 14, 1845; Abra- 


‘ham F. was born December 1, 1848; William HH. 


was born February 5, 1851; Charles Walker 
was born May 16, 1853. Subject’s father was 
born in 1790, was a farmer, owned a farm of 
eighty acres near Mount Vernon, Ohio, which 
he traded for a farm near Baltimore, Ohio, 
where he died August 5, 1832. 
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WILLIAM ALUSOP, farmer, P. O. Beecher 
City, is the second son living that was born to 
John Allsop and Mary Shiter, bis wife. Ier 
uneles, Samuel and William Slater, came to the | 
United States in 1790, and were the originators | 
and builders of the first cotton factory in 
America. William, the subject of these lines, 
was born Mareh 18, 1836, and eame to Amer- 
ica with his parents in 1845, and removed with 
them to the State in Deeember, 1847, and has 
since been a resident of this county and town- 
ship. fe remained with his parents on the 
homestead until his marriage, which ocenrred 


Deeember 21, 1862, to Sarah IL. Zeigler, a na- 
tive of Michigan, daughter of Jacob Zeigler 
and Alvira Tubbs. Jacob Zeigler was born in 
Butler County, Ohio, and died August 13, 1882. 
His wife, Alvira, came from New York State. 
Mr. Allsop’s wife died September 29, 1869, 
leaving two ehildren—Charles and Lillie May. 


' Charles was born Deeember 17, 1863; Lillie 


M., February 23, 1866. After this he located 
on the farm he now owns. He was mar- 
ried on January 1, 1872, to Mary J. Mar- 
shall. She was born November 21, 1838, in 
Monroe County, N. Y., daughter of Samuel 
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Marshall and Lucinda Gutherie. He was born 
in Barron County,Ky. She onClineh River,Teun. 
By last marriage he had one child, lda 8. B., 
born January 30, 1873, Mr. Allsop is )emo- 
cratic, and a member of Southern Methodist 
Episcopal Chureh. 

THOMAS ALLSOP, farmer, P. O. Beecher 
City. Among the substantial and lead- 
ing farmers of this township is Thomas 
Allsop, who was born May 23, 1838, in 
Derbyshire, Hngland, the fourth son of 
John Allsop and Mary Slater. The family em- 
igrated to this country prior to the Mexican 
war, locating in the Distriet of Columbia, where 
they lived two years, and in December, 1847, 
the father of Thomas came to this State with 
his family and located on land in this township, 
which he had traded for while in the district, 
He owned here 650 acres, 330 acres in this 
township, the remainder in Shelby County. 
Here he settled and remained in the county 
until his death, which oceurred May 10, 1878, 
at his son’s in Effingham. De was born in 
March, 1804. Tis wife died March 27, 1848, 
born December 27, 1802. To them were born 
six children—Sarah, Samucl, John, William, 
Thomas, Mary. Mary and John are deceased. 
Mary married George Eecles; John died in 
Kttingham; Sarah is the wife of Thomas 1). 
Tennery, this township. Thomas remained 


with his father until he was twenty-one, then | 


begun in business for himself in 1859, locating 
where he now resides. Was muatried first time 
to Elizabeth Hunt, born in Manchester, Mng- 
land, daughter of John Hunt and Elizabeth 
Mapplebeck. She died April 2. 1873, leaving 
six children—Lizzie. John, Kmma, Sarah, Mar- 
tha. lizzie resides in Moecasin Township, 
this county, wife of Joseph Syfert. Second 
wife was Sarah Getz, of Ohio, daughter of 
William Getz; she died leaving one child 
Bertha. Last wife was Sarah Malin, born 
in this connty, daughter of Edward and 
Elizabeth (Powell) Mahin, he, of Ohio, she of 
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Tennessee. By last marriage two children— 
Clarence and Nellie. He has 200 acres in this 
township, 160 acres in Shelby County, and 
farm in Moccasin Township. Le has done 
much toward encouraging the breeding of fine 
stock. Democrat, and of the Southern Method- 


ist Church. He has put all the substantial 
improvements on this farm, 


WILLIAM H. ANDERSON, furniture, 
Beecher City. The subject of this sketch 
was born in Fayette County, now London 
Township, December 16, 1843, the fourth 
son of a family of eight children, born to 
Samuel Anderson, a native of Sonth Caro- 
lina, and left here when a young man and 
afterward served five years in the regular 
army, and about the year 1829 or 1830 came 
to Fayette County, where he settled and re- 
mained until his death in the year [848. [lis 
wife was Nancy Amerman, a native of Ten- 
nessee, daughter of Stephen Amerman. To 
Samuel Anderson and wife were borne seven 
children, who lived to man and womanhood, 
viz.: James, Jonathan, Caroline, Stephen J., 
Elizabeth, William H., Emma and Matthew. 
William U1. was bat four years of age when his 
father died ; he then went to live with his un- 
ele, with whom he lived until his death. He 
was at this time thirteen years of age, when he 
turned out for himself, and up to the fall of 
1861 he worked out by the month. October 3, 
1861, he responded to the Nation’s call, and 
enlisted in Company B, Tenth Towa Volunteer 
Infantry, and served three years and two 
months, receiving bis discharge in December, 
1864. During this time he participated in the 
battles of Belmont, Corinth, New Madrid, siege 
of Nashville, Mission Ridge, siege of Knoxville, 
Buzzards Roost, Resaca; Rome, Ga., and 
Dallas. where he was severely wounded in left 
arm, ball passing through sume and through 
the left hip and lodged in the left hip joint 
where the ball still lies. Upon his return from 
service came to Fayette, he attended school for 
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one year after which he taught school one year, 
then engaged in farming, continuing until 1873, 
after which he sold goods at Greenland one 
year and then farmed until 1882, at which time 
he came to Beecher City where he bought 
property in fall of 1881, and in 1882 built a 
business house and is now engaged in the fur- 
niture business, He was married October 3, 
1867, to Hester E. Miller, born in Fayette 
County, daughter of William and Callista 
(Beck) Miller. By this marriage of Mr. Ander- 
son six children have been born, four living, 
viz.: Lillie M., Callista A., Isadora and Sa- 
mantha F. Deceased were Emma J. and Liz- 
zie M., members of the Missionary Baptist ; 
also A., ¥. & A. M., Greenland Lodge, No. 665. 
Republican and strong temperance man, Mr. 
Anderson had four brothers who served in the 
James, Jonathan, Stephen J. and 
Matthew. Matthew served in the Seventh Cav- 
alry. The other four served in Company B, 
Tenth lIowa Volunteer Infantry. Jonathan 
had left arm shot off James had three fin- 
gers shot off from left hand. 

Hi. L. BEECHER, merchant, Beecher City. 
The subject of the following sketch descended 
from a long line of distinguished ancestors, of 
various avocations, whose decisory character- 
istics are prominently perceivable in the por- 
trait in this book, of him whose name heads 
this biography. lle is a native of Licking 
County, Ohio, and was born March 14, 18-44. 
Ilis parents, Lyman and Jane (Willoughby) 
Beecher, were natives of Merkimer County, N. 
Y. The former was born March 26, 1817, and 
in 1836, he moved with his father’s family to 
Licking County, Ohio, The latter was born 
March +4, 1820, and blessed her consort with 
three children, viz.: Sarah A., born April 4, 
1841, married H. B. Howe, and is living in 
Cleveland, Ohio; H. L.; and Julius §. born 
October 2, 1846, married Ella Norton, of Shaw- 
neetown, Ill, and resides in Columbus, Ohio ; 
H. L. received such an education as_ the 


army. 
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country schools and one year at college afford- 
ed. le spent the greater part of his early life 
as a tiller of the soil. November 4, 1869, he 
was married to Einma L., a daughter of Wes- 
ley and Charlotte (Charles) Haneoek. Her 
father left his native State, Virginia, at the age 
of sixteen years, and came to Licking County, 
Ohio, where he subsequently married her men- 
tioned above, whose ancestors were from Penn- 
sylvania. Hei parents were blessed with 
twelve children, ten of whom grew to maturity. 
Four of Mrs. B.'s brothers held that all men 
should be unfettered in running the race of life, 
hence the system of human slavery found in 
them an honorable but unrelenting foe; and 
when the aceursed system organized a rebellion 
against our Government, they took up arms to 
uphold and sustain the just cause of their 
country. The younger, Charles, enlisted at the 
age of sixteen. in the One hundred and awenty- 
second Ohio Volunteer Infantry; was in forty- 
two battles during three years’ service. James 
C. was First Lieutenant in the One Hundred 
and Thirty-fifth Ohio Volunteer Infantry. Eph- 
raim and Jesse each served three years, and 
the latter was captured by the rebels, and by 
some shrewdness he escaped. Our subject, 
with his wife, removed to Fairfield, Wayne Co., 
Hi. in February, 1871, and about one year 
later, to Beecher City, this county. They lived 
for awhile in the railroad depot. In June, 
1872, they transferred their small amount of 
this world’s goods to a house which the subject 
had prepared. My, B. served as depot and ex- 
press agent for many years at this village. In 
Is74, he obtained permission from the railroad 
company to put in the depot a stock of dry 
goods, notions, ete.; aside from this he dealt in 
grain, railroad ties and hoop-poles. He was 
commissioned Postmaster in 1874, and is the 
present ineumbent. In the fall of 1876, he 
purchased property of the Jennings Brothers, 
and afterward improved the same. He now 
enjoys a large trade in the general mercantile 
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business, the result of his own economy and 
frugal dealings. His union gave him two 
children, viz.: Florence M., born June 18, 1872, 
and a son, born August 27, 1880, and deceased 
in a few days. In politics, he is a consistent, 
intelligent and active Republican. Tn a word, 
he is an honest, truthful and eapable man, both 
in public and in private life, ardently attached 
to those things which are true, good and just, 
hating oppression in all its forms, ever ready 
to rebuke meanness wherever it shows its head. 
Tle is a member of the Congregational Church, 
while his wife, a lady of rare beauty of person, 
of the most amiable temper and engaging man- 
ners, of high intellectual and social attain- 
ments, is an exemplary member of the Chris- 
tian organization. My. B. served four months 
in the late war. C. A. Beeeher, after whom 
Beecher City was named, was born August 27, 
1829; he is an uncle of our subject ; was Vice 
President of the company, the constructors of 
the Springfield & Southeastern Railroad, now the 
Springfield Division of the Ohio & Mississippi. 
Ilezekiah Beceher, the great-grandfather of H, 
L., was born July 29, 1755, in Woodbridge, 
Conn. He married Philena Johnson, born in 
the same place October 5,1761. The union 
resulted in eleven children ; Zina, the second 
child, was the grandfather of our snbjeet ; was 
born in Woodbridge, and in 1806 went to Iler- 
kimer County, N. Y.; in 1809, married Lucretia 
Sanford, born in Hamden, Conn., October 27, 
1789, the result being ten children. Zina died 
October 24, 1865, and Lueretia died February 
26,1880. The mother of UH. L. Beecher died 
June 8, 1868, and the father was again married 
to Almeda Bloomer, October 27, 1873, Rev. 
Lyons offieiating ; they are living in Licking, 
County, Ohio, on the farm bought by Zina 
Beecher in 1836. 

GEORGE W. BROWN, grain dealer, Beech- 
er City, was born in Shelby County, IIL, 
1840, Mareh 19, of a family of twelve children, 
the fifth in number born to Joseph M. Brown, 
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born 1811, August 2, in North Carolina, and 
removed to Tennessee with his parents when 
young, where he was raised to manhood. He was 
married in nineteenth year to Theresa N. Parks, 
daughter of Samuel and Phebe (Caldwell) 
Parks; she died aged one hundred and seven 
years; said to be one hundred and cighteen. 
Phebe was a danghter of Joseph Caldwell, one 
of the Revolutionary soldiers. Joseph M. 
afterward removed to Shelby County, this State, 
arriving November, 1839, and lived here for 
several years, and served as Justice of the Peace 
many years, and removed to this county, where 
he has sinee remained. George W. was raised at 
home, and at the age of seventeen began teach- 
ing in eonnty, and continued for several years. 
Came to Beeeher City in 1873, spring, and 
since remained. He learned the tinner’s trade, 
and started the first tin shop in Altamont, and 
the first in this place; since 1880 has been en- 
gaged in the grain business, agent for Brown- 
back Bros. ile was married, 1860, November 
1, to Jane Fortner, born in Shelby County, the 
daughter of Elisha and Elizabeth Carr Fortner. 
He has four sons—John M., Elisha, Samuel 
H, and William H. Was elected Justice in 
spring of 1881; served as Township Clerk five 
years previous; member of I. O. O. F., No. 650. 
Member of Universalist Church; Clerk of same. 

A.J. BURIKE (deceased), was born 1829, 
November 2, in ILarrison County, Ohio, 
eldest son of John J. and Naney (Snyder) 
Burke, both natives of the Carolinas. Andrew 
Jackson remained in Ohio with his parents 
until ten years of age, when he moved with his 
parents to Fayette County, Ind., where he mar- 
ried November 3, 1850, to Mary IL., born No- 
ember 11, 1828, in Union County, Ind., the 
second daughter and fifth child of James and 
Annie (Johnson) (Geary. James was a son of 
John Geary, of Maryland. Annie, born in 
Kentucky, daughter of Mzekiel Johnson. After 
the marriage of Mr. A. J. Burke, he settled on 
a part of his father’s farm, and engaged in 
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farming, and remained here until the fall of 
1865, when he removed to IHinois, and settled 
on the edge of Shelby County, just across the 
line; here he lived three years, when he moved 
across the lineinto Liberty Township, where he 
had built, and remained here until his death, 
November 10,1877. He was a member of the 
Olive Branch Church, and Trustee of same, 
and in politics was Democratie, and a man 
esteemed for his good qualities of mind and 
heart. Surviving him are his widow and five 
children—Frank M.,George W., John Thomas, 
Rachel A. and Charles; deceased are Erastus, 
died 1881, aged twenty-three; Rhoda E., died 
March 7, 1881, aged eighteen years, and Angie 
E., infant. 

JOHN COOK, M. D., Beecher City. Of the 
practitioners of Materia Medica in Effingham 
County, none are more deserving of success 
than Dr. John Cook, who though young, has 
had a marked and a successful career, which 
has been fairly earned, as he is purely self- 
made. He was born January +4, 1849, in Kent, 
England, son of John and Lucy (Sharp) Cook. 
His father was born April 22, 1821. son of 
John Cook, whose ancestors for three hundred 
years were born in the same honse, which was 
once part of an ancient castle, in which, tradi- 
tion says, that the son of Richard TII was 


also born; under this same roof our snbject | 


first saw the light of day. Ifis boyhood days 
were spent at home on the farm and attending 
school. He received the advantages atforded 
at the academy, where he not only aequired a 
good English education, but a knowledge of 


classies, and leaving school at the age of thir- | 


teen, he engaged as clerk in a store for about 
six years. His father having been at one time 
possessed of considerable wealth, but was un- 
fortunate, and in the changing vicissitudes of 
business life, was left devoid of property, which 
threw our subject mainly upon his own re- 
sourees. In the fall of 1868, he came to 
America, and for a time lived with his nnele 
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in Chicago. If 1869, he came to this town- 
ship, and engaged as teacher in the pnblic 
schools in this township, where he continued 
until 1878, at which time he began reading 
medicine with Dr. John Wills, of this township, 
after which he attended two terms of lectures 
in the St. Lonis Medical College, gradnating 
March +, 1880, where he took the gold medal, 
in nervous diseases; first prize in surgery; 
second in gynecology and in fact, his record 
was such that he took the highest honors that 
had ever been awarded to any student since 
the establishment of the college. Immediately 
after his graduation, he returned to this county, 
and formed a copartnership with Dr. J. M. 
Phifer at Shumway, which lasted about one 
year, when, at the earnest solicitation of friends, 
he was induced to locate at Beecher City, 
where he located in April, 1881, and has been 
eminently suecessful, being favored with a 
liberal patronage. August 24, 1875, he mar- 
ried Julia E., danghter of Thomas D. Teunery; 
this nnion has been crowned by the birth of 
two danghters—Bertha A. and Sarah L. He 
is a member of the Universalist Chureh, and 


| of Beecher City Lodge, No. 690, L O. O. F. 


CHARLES ECCLES, farmer, P. O. Beecher 
City, was born in Manchester, Eng., February 
5, 1834, to George Clark and Mary (Witting- 
ham) Eceles. He was born May 13, 1803, in 
Stretford. Eng. She was born in Cheshire, 
Eng., in 1802, and died abont 1857, in this 
township. By trade, he is a weaver, and was 
overlooker or overseer in the mill of Richard 
Birley for about sixteen years. Before he 
came to America, he quit the mill and went into 
a provision store, and was in that for several 
years, and then went into the coal business, and 
followed that for six years, and then eame to 
America in the spring of 1849. He started 
with the intention of settling in Ohio, but on 
board the ship he formed the acqnaintance of 
John Allsop, who told him this country was 
much better than Ohio, so he came on to Iiffing- 
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ham County and bought forty acres of land, 
borrowing money of the school funds to pay 
for it. He put upa small log house, and in the 
fall of 1849, his family came from England to 
him. In his trip across, he landed at Philadel- 
phia, but his family came to New Orleans, and 
came up the river to St. Louis, where he was to 
meet the family, but did not meet them on ac- 
count of mails being so irregular, so they went 
out to Naples, and from Naples they went to 
Springfield by train, and then hired a four-horse 
team to bring them to Shelbyville. Mr. Eccles 
followed farming after coming here till a few 
years ago he retired from active life. By his 
energy, he accumulated property till he had 
260 acres of land, besides personal property. 
Of this, he deeded eighty acres to cach of his 
eldest sons, Thomas and Charles, and has since 
deeded the home-place to his youngest son, but 
reserved a life interest. Mr. Eceles has been 
married three times; by the first wife he had 
five children, three sons and two danghters, 
only two living now—Charles and George. By 
his second wife, Mrs. Naney (Askins) Eccles, 
he had one son, whieh died young; his third 
wife, Mrs. Mary (Flowers), is still living. He 
isa member of the Baptist Chureh. He has 
always been Democratic in politics. Our sub- 
ject, Mr. Charles Eccles, spent his early life in 
England, attending the common schools, ete., 
but commenced work at an early age, helping 
his father with the coal busiuess, hauling coal 
from pit, ete. After coming to Ameriea, he at- 
tended the common schools of this township, 
and worked on the farm. He remained at 
home with his father till he was about twenty- 
two years old, and was married, April 18,1858, 
in Shelby County, to Amanda Miller; she was 
born in Shelby County, on what was called the 
Baker place, to John and Sarah (Sanders) 
Miller, Mr. and Mrs. Kecles have five children, 
four girls and one boy—KEmma V., Sarah Ellen, 
Rebecca J., Ida Florence and Charles. Mr. Ee- 
cles is Democratic in politics. He came to his 


present farm as soon as he was married, and 
has been on it since. is farm consists of 
ninety-two acres, eighty in prairie. 

(HORGE ECCLES, farmer, P. O. Beecher 
City, was born in Manchester, Eng., January 
18, 1840, to George Clark Kecles. Mr. George 
Kecles is brother of Charles Kecles, whose sketch 
appears. Mr. Kecles’ early life was the same 
as his brother’s. In 1849, he came to America 
with the family. In 1854, he left home and 
went to live with his brother-in-law, Jarvis 
Clesson, in Shelby County. He made that his 
liome for some years, but would work out by 
the month with farmers around. In E865, he 
was married, in Effingham County, to Mary 
Allsop; she was born in England April, 1841, 
daughter of John and Mary Allsop. They were 
from Belper, Eng. They both died in this county. 
Our subject’s wife died December 2,1872. By 
this wife he has one child—Mary Lillian. Jn 
October, 1877, he was again married, in Shelby 
County, to Louisa Banning; she was born in 
Shelby Connty, UL, April, 1853, to William 
Banning and Elizabeth (Barr) Banning. By 
this wife he has three children—HHilda Ada, 
Henry Wittinghai and Viola D. When first 
married, he went onto a farm owned by Mr. 
John Allsop, in Moccasin Township, and lived 
there till his wife’s death: he then moved to his 
present place. Ilis farm consists of 100 acres. 
He is Democratic in polities. fs a member of 
the I. O. O. F., of Beecher City. Ile received 
his education in Manchester, Eng., and the 
schools of this county, going to the early schools 
of this connty. The spelling-book was the 
main book in use. 

{RA C. HITBBARTT, farmer, P. O. Beecher 
City. Among the leading farmers of this town- 
ship is the above gentleman, who was born 
June 22, 1834, in Fayette County, Ind., the eld- 
est son of John Hubbartt and his wife Eliza- 
beth Wabbell. Mr. Habbartt eame to this 
State with his parents in September, 1853, who 
settled on the edge of Shelby County, just 
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across the Effingham line. He remained with 
his father until he attained his majority and a 
short time afterward, and assisted in improving 
the homestead. In October, 1855, he married 
Mary A., a native of Shelby County, daughter 
of Elijah Parkhurst. Shortly after his mar- 
riage, he moved to Fayette County, where he 
had purehased land. Here he engaged in farm- 
ing. He remained here about five years, when 
he exchanged his property there for the place 
he now owns, and added more to the same by 
purchase. He located on the northeast quarter 
of Section 22, and has since remained and giv- 
en his attention to farming. He has now 321 
acres of land, 160 here, and the remainder in 
the adjoining county. He has eight children 
living, viz: Charles C., Eliza J., Esha H., 
Rebecea A., Ira IX., Laura A., John K., Mary 
N. Member I. 0. O. F., Beecher City Lodge, 
No. 690; Greenbacker. 

W. H. JENNINGS, merchant, Beecher City. 
Among the leading business interests of this 
township is that carried on by the above-men- 
tioned gentleman, who was born in this county 
in December, 1838, son of Isom Jennings, a 
native of Warren County, Tenn., who emigrated 
to this State in the fall of 1829. He was born 
in March, 1805; died in October, 1877. His 
wife was Frances Smith, a native of North Car- 
olina, danghter of Peter Smith. William Hay- 
den was raised on the farm; began for himself 
at twenty-one at farming. Made his father’s 
house his home until the summer of 1861, when 
he left home. June, 1861, he enlisted in Coin- 
pany K, Thirty-fifth Illinois Volunteer Infan- 
try, and served until September, 1864. During 
this time, he participated in all the engagements 
that his company was engaged in. Served in 


Pea Ridge, Stone River, Chickamauga, Resaca, - 


and in all the battles up to Atlanta. Upon his 
return home, resumed farming, which he con- 
tinued until 1871. That fall he came to this 
township and engaged in the mercantile busi- 
ness with J. D. Jennings & Brother, which con- 
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tinued four years. Ile then sold out his interest; 
then returned to Fayette County and went to 
Holliday and resumed the mercantile business 
there, continuing until May, 1880, when he 
came to this place and set up in business with his 
brother Noah, who built the business house he 
how occupies, and econtinnell together about 
eighteen months, when he purchased his broth- 
er’s interest and has since continued alone. 
Building, 24x60 feet, well stocked with a gen- 
eral assortment of goods. Married in 1866 to 
Mary J. Musser, born in Knox County, Obio, 
daughter of William and Mary Musser. Mem- 
ber of the Universalist Church. Member of 
the A., F.& A. M., Greenland Lodge, No. 665 ; 
Democrat. 

T. L. D. LARIMORE, retired farmer, P. O. 
Beecher City, was boru October 25, 1808, in 
Stokes County, N. C., and when a lad removed 
with his parents to Fayette County, Ind., where 
he lived until twenty-five years of age. His 
father was Thomas J. Larimore, a native of 
Virginia, and when a young man remoyed to 
North Carolina, where he married Nancy 
Wright, a daughter of John Wright, who came 
from Ireland and settled in North Carolina. 
The paternal grandsive of our subject was 
James Larimore, who was a Revolutionary 
soldier, and for many years afterward drew a 
pension. Tle married Katie Daniels. Thomas 
J. Larimore removed to Rush County, Ind., in 
1815, and was a pioneer of that locality, and 
remained here until his death in 1852. Thomas 
L. D., our subject, was raised to farming, and 
received but a common school edueation, and 
very common at that. He married Mary J. 
Tlubbard, a native of Fayette County, Ind., 
where she was born January 31, 1814. Her 
parents were Charles Hubbard and Lillie Hol- 
land, the latter a daughter of Laban Holland 
and Elizabeth Hales, of English ancestry. 
Charles Hubbard was a native of Maryland, 
his wife Lillie of Virginia. One year after Mr. 
Larimore’s marriage he removed to Hancock, 
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Tnd., where he entered land and settled in the 
woods, remaining there about nineteen years, 
when he sold ont and came to this State, locat- 
ing in this township September 20, 1853, where 
he has sinee lived. His first purehase was 520 
aeres, some of which he entered. The piece 
he located on had a small eabin thereon and a 
few acres broken. lle has now 160 acres left 
after dividing out among his children, of which 
he has eight in number, whose names are as 


follows: Charles T., born July 19, 1834; Eliz- | 


abeth, born February 14, 1836; John L., born 
January 6, 1840; Louann, born October 3, 
1847 ; Albert, born November 3, 1849; Aza- 
riah, born June 3, 1852; Sarah C., born July 
23, 1854; Wiliam F., born August 15, 1857. 
Children cleceased are Naney E., Mary I. and 
William [. Elizabeth, wife of Thomas Iolli- 
day, resides in Fayette County ; Louann, wife 
of Noah Jennings : other children are residing 
at or near the homestead. Mr. Larimore is a 
member of the Universalist Church and a 
Democrat, and cast his first vote for Andrew 
Jackson. 

Ss. D. LONRTON, farmer, P. O. Beecher City, 
was born January 17, 1822, in the State of 
Arkansas, and came with his parents to Madi- 
son County, this State, in 1823, and the follow- 
ing year came to Fayette County, where he 
lived until 1843, when he eame to this county, 
and has sinee been a resident of this township. 
His father’s name was Henry, a native of Henry 
County, Va.; son of Robert Lorton and Tabitha 
Ganaway, both natives of Virginia, and re- 
moved with their family at an early day to 
Cumberland County, Ky., about 1813, where 
they remained until 1819, when they located in 
Green County, near White Uall; here Robert 
Lorton died about 1833, in his cighty-sixth 
year. He served all through the Revolutionary 
war. Henry, the father of our subject, was the 
sixth son of Robert, and was. born August 4, 
1799, and was raised a farmer, and while in 
Madison County, now Bond, about 1820, he 
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married Sarah Carson, a native of South Caro- 
lina, daughter of James and Elizabeth (West) 
Carson, After the marriage of Henry Lorton, 
he moved to Arkansas in 1821, and the follow- 
ing year returned to Madison County; stayed 
one year, and in 1824 loeated in Fayette 
County, where he purchased land and engaged 
in farming, and remained here until his death, 
which oceurred October 11, 1851. His wife 
died September 20, 1866. He served in the 
Black Hawk war, and was a life-long Whig. 
He raised to maturity four children—Samuel 
D., Greenup, John and Sarah, al! now living. 
The boys, John and Greenup, reside in Fayette 
County and are engaged in farming. Sarah re- 
sides in Shelby County, wife of James Asking, 
Samuel D. being the only one of the family re- 
siding in the county. At the age of twenty he 
began for himself, whieh was in 1843. His 
father gave him 100 acres, apon whieh he lo- 
eated and has sinee remained. In 1843, March 
28, he married Luey A., born in Fayette Coun- 
ty, 1824, December 12, daughter of Isaiah and 
Kliza (Reed) Niehols. He was born in Mason 
County, Wwy., July 6, 1800; son of Thomas 
Nicholas and Duleibela Berry. Eliza was born 
1806, August 3, in Randolph County, this State, 
daughter of Oliver and Elizabeth (Doyle) Reed. 
After Mr. Lorton married, he located in a eabin 
which he built, which was burned in the spring 
of 1845. We then built a eabin where he now 
lives, in which he lived about six years, when 
he built a fraine house, iu which he lived until 
1874, when he built the brick house he now 
oecupies; has five children living—James K., 
Samantha, Elana J., Sarah and Henry; de- 
ceased—Julia A., who died at seventeen; other 
died in infaney. James K., resides in London 
Township, Fayette County; Samantha resides 
in this township, wife of C. W. Larimore; Elana, 
wife of Harmon Buzzard, of Fayette County; 
Sarah and Henry, unmarried.. Has 200 acres 
and the same amonnt in Fayette County. Had 
at one time 660 acres before dividing among 
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his children. Demoeratic, and served as Col- 
lector several terms—now Assessor. Is Uni- 
versalist in doctrine, und a Mason since 1856; 
now of Greenland Lodge, No. 665; always been 
a temperate man. 

J. P. ROBERTSON, stock-dealer, Beecher 
City. The resident stock-dealer of this town- 
ship is James Polk Robertson, who was born 
in Todd County, Ky., Mareh 28, 1843, third son 
and fifth child born to Jesse B. Robertson and 
Harriet Key, he born in Virginia, and removed 
with his father, David, to Tennessee when 
twelve years old. In 1842, he (Jesse B.), 
located in Todd Connty, Ky., where he 
lived nntil 1861, and came to Washington 
County, this State, and, 1870, removed to Ef- 
fingham County, this State, where he died in 
1876. Harriet was born in Tennessee, danghter 
of William Key. James P. was raised on a 
farm, and located in Todd County until 1878, 
when he came to Washington County, this 
State; remained here until February, 1880, 
when he came to Beecher City and since re- 
mained; was in Kentucky during the war; in 
1874-75, was selling goods in Todd County; in 
1875-76, was Constable; 1877-78, was engaged 
in the leaf tobacco business. From there to 
Washington County, this State, IS78, where he 
engaged in farming two years. Then acted as 
foreman for Osgood & Kingman (railroad con- 
tractors), for twelve months. Went to the Hot 
Springs; stayed one year for his health, when he 
eame here and engaged in butebering. Sinee 
Angust, 1882, been engaged in stock business, 
buying and selling eattle, sheep, hogs, etc. 
Married, June, 1863, to Rebecea Starks, a native 
of Simpson County, Ky., daughter of Aquilla 
Starks. Has three ehildren—Martha J., Jesse 
F. and Mary 8. Member of A. F. & A. M., 
Dayville Lodge, Ky., No. 587; of I. 0. O. F,, 
Beecher Lodge, No. 690. He was formerly 
Demoeratic, politically, but having seen and 
experienced the evil effects attending the liquor 
traffic, he is now a Prohibitionist, in the strong- 
est sense the term implies. 


' iam H., Charles F. 
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AMAZIAIT SPARKS, deceased, Beecher 
City, was born August 9, 1826, in Indiana, 
son of John Sparks and Mary Campbell. He 
from Pennsylvania, she from Virginia, and 
were early settlers in Indiana. Subject was 
raised a farmer, and lived with hi parents 
until twenty-seven years of age. February 23, 
1854, he was married to Amanda Steele, a na- 
tive of Rush County, Ind., born September 17, 
1834. She was the eighth child of James 
Steele and Sarah Reeves. He was born in 
Pennsylvania November 6, 1799. She was 
born in Kentueky July 29, 1798, and removed 
to Indiana in an early day. He died January 
30, 1839; she January 12, 1864. He was of 
Presbyterian, she of Christian Church. After 
the marriage of Mr. Sparks, he lived nearly 
ten years, and in the fall of 1855 moved to 
Illinois, lived two years in the northwest part 
of the township; removed then here, north 
half of southeast quarter of Section 22, bought 
of railroad eighty acres ; no improvements on 
same. He remained here until his death, April 
4,187; was a member of the Christian Church; 
Republican. Since war, was a man highly re- 
spected in the community in which he lived. 
Surviving him are his widow and six ehildren 
—Sarah M.. James W., George B., la U., Will- 
They have 110 acres. 
SPIVEY, farmer, P. 0. 


WILLIAM Rf. 


| Beecher City, was born in Butler County, Ohio, 


| Spivey. 
born on November 25, 1800. 
| December 25, 1802, in New Jersey. 


‘first paper that was ever published there. 


May 3, 1828, to John and Hannah (Frazey) 
Ie was a native of Pennsylvania, 
She was born 
He came 
to Ohio in 1813, and settled in Butler County. 
He carried the mail for seven years, from Cin- 
einnati to Xenia, carrying ont of Cincinnati the 
In 
1839, he moved to Fayette County, Ind, and 
remained there till his death, November, 1578, 
She died there also in September, 1874. Our 
subject received his education in the eommon 
schools of Indiana. He was raised on a farin, 
and that has been his occupation through life. 


He remained at home till he was twenty-five 
years old, working on the farm, and then went 
to the then far northwest, Wisconsin, lowa and 
Northern Illinois, and was gone for three years, 
farming one season while gone, and for two 
years was railroading, being with an engineer- 
ing party. On November 17, 1856, in Milwan- 
kee, Wis., he was married to Harriet Williams. 
She was born in Ohio, near Cleveland, to Abram 
Williams; both her parents died when she was 
small. Mr. and Mrs. Spivey had ten children, 
nine living—Ida, Jessie, Charles, Susan, Har- 
riet, Georgiana, Omer, Everett, Dolly, After 
his marriage, he went back to Indiana, and 
farmed on his father’s farm, for twenty years, 
and then eame to Effingham County in 1875, 
to his present farm, which he had bought he- 
fore coming. 
about 100 being improved. Te is a life-long 
Democrat. The next year after coming to Tilt. 
nois, he was elected Justice of the Peace, but 
not liking it soon resigned, 

DAVID) SWEAZY, farmer, P. O. Beecher 
City, was born in November 12, 1833, in Hock- 
ing County, Ohio, the third son of Rey. An- 
thony Sweazy and Susana Clark. He (Rev. 
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| where he now lives, and since remained. 


| 


His fhrm consists of 120 acres; | 


Anthony), was born November 20, 1800, in | 
New Jersey; son of JIenry, whose wife was | 


a Cramer. Subject is of German descent. 
Henry Sweazy removed with his family at an 
early day from New Jersey, and settled in Hock- 
ing County as early as 181-4, where he died. 
Tie raised a family of eleven ehildren, who set- 
tled in Ohio and Indiana. David eame West 
to this locality in the fall of 1853; his father 
had been ont the year previous and purchased 
400 acres in this township; cost $4.50 per acre. 
He remained here until his death, September 
2, 186-4. 
the United Brethren; he first nnited with the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, afterward joined 
the United Brethren Church, and in 1840 was 
licensed as minister in same, and was ordained 
in 1S44. 


He was for many years a member of | 


On aceonnt of ill health, could not ' 
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travel, and worked in a local way, and for one 
of his advantages was past the mediocre of 
his profession. In early life, was a Democrat; 
later in life was a stanch Republican. His 
wife died in June, 1861. To them eleven ehil- 
dren were born, ten grew up—Henry, William, 
David, Henderson D., Anthony, Louis C., Jane, 
Melinda, Hannah, Susanah. William, Hender- 
son D. and David lives in this township. Sub- 
ject came out here and engaged in making im- 
provements; remained with his father about 
eighteen months, when he began tor himself, and 
in March, 1856, married Mary E., danghter of 
John Miller, and Susan Wantland, of Knox 
County, Ohio. After marriage he located 
Has 
190 acres. Has eleven children born, eight 
living—Charles M., Amanda J., Alverda V., 
Jessie W., Mliza J. MmmaF., Mary A. and 
Louis E., deceased, died young; he has been a 
member of the United Brethren Chureh since 
nineteen years old; Trustee of church and 
Class-leader,’ and Superintendent of Sunday 
school. 

H. D. SWEAZY, farmer, P. O. Beecher City. 
The subject of this sketch was born in Hocking 
County, Ohio, May 8, 1835, to Anthony and 
Susannah (Clark) Sweazy (see sketch of David 
Sweazy). lis early life was spent on his 
father’s farm, and in attending the common 
schools of his native county. In the spring of 
1855, he left the old home, and, in company 
with his father, came to Effingham County, set- 
tling in Liberty Township, and since that time 
his fortnnes have been cast with this township. 
Althongh farming has always been his oecupa- 
tion, still he has had enough practice to make 
him handy either with the carpanter's square or 
the mason’s trowel. lle remained at home 
with his father till his marriage in the spring 
of 1861, when he was married, in Hocking 
County, Ohio. to Miss Mary B. Wilson; she was 
born in Perry Connty, Ohio, February, 1836, to 
Hiram and (Tucker) Wilson. They 
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were both born in Ohio. He is still there, but 
she is dead. Mr. and Mrs. Sweazy have two 
children—Nancy Ellen and Henrietta. Assoon 
as he was married, he moved to his present 
farm, and has since been actively engaged in 
farming. His farm consists of 175 acres, of 
which he inherited sixty, but the remainder he 
has made by hisown energy andindustry. Be- 
sides bis farm, he has a number of town lots in 
Beecher City. He and wife are members of 
the United Brethren Church, and each has been 
connected with that ehureh for over thirty 
years. His first vote was cast for John C. 
Fremont, and he has kept by the party ever 
since. Up to the time the railroad passed 
throngh, his house was opened to any in the 
county, and never charged a cent for lodging 
or a meal of victuals to any one belonging in 
the county; but after the railroad was built, he 


was soon oyer-run, and so had to change his | 


way and go to charging. He boarded the 
hands as they were laying the track for the rail- 
road, also as they were building the depot and 
laying out the town. Part of Beecher City is 
laid out on his farm, The first twelve years 
after his marriage, he rat a threshing-machine 
in its season, and made quite a success of it. 
T. D. TENNERY, farmer, P. O. Beecher. 
Among the old settlers of Liberty Township ts 
Thomas Douthad Tennery, who was born in 
Greenup County, Ky., December 22, 1819, the 
sixth son of a family of twelve children. There 
were eight sons and four daughters, T. D. be- 
ing the ninth child in order of birth, ILis par- 
ents were Thomas and Jane (Wilson) Tennery, 
both natives of Kast Tennessee. His father 
was Zophar Tennery. In the fall of 1820, our 
subject removed with his parents to Edgar 


County, this State, and located on land south” 


of Paris, which he afterward entered from the 
Government. He remained here until about 
the year 1845. Ie removed to Jasper County, 
where he laid out the town of Granville, after- 
ward deceased in that county about the year 
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1867. Thomas D. remained with his father 
until he was twenty-two years of age ; had fair 
school advantages for that time, After leaving 
home, he engaged in farming, where he contin- 
ued until April, 1846, when he came to this 
township, locating on Section 30, on land he 
had purchased in 1845 of Christopher Arms, 
at about $1.33 per acre; no improvements on 
the same. In June, 1846, he went out in the 


Mexican war, Company E, Fourth Mlinois 
Volunteers, under Col. HE. D. Baker. He 


served one year; was wounded at the battle of 
Cerro Gordo, and was at the taking of Vera 
Cruz, and was left in the hospital, and returned 
home June 31, 1847. Soon after his coming 
home, he purchased forty acres on Section 31 ; 
cost, $2.50. Began improving this, and after- 
ward, in 1851, located on the land owned by 
T. L. D. Larimore, which he had ‘first bought. 
Here he lived until the fall of 1853, when he 
sold his land to Mr. Larimore and purchased 
(where he now owns) 120 acres; cost, 3100. 
Afterward added forty acres for $75. Located 
here in the fall of 1853, and since lived here. 
Has now 200 aeres. Was married, February 
7. 1850, to Sarah Kk. Allsop, born in Belper, 
Derbyshire, England, on February 5, 1826, 
eldest child of John Allsop and Mary Slater; 
who came to America in 18-45. 
came out to this State in the spring of 1848. 
Mr. Tennery has had eleven children born to him, 
seven living: Sarah A., Julia I., John H., Rich- 
ard W., Samuel C., Thomas C., Flora. Deceased, 
Mary J., Adelaide, George W., Mattie C. Mat- 
tie C. died Mareh 1, 1880, aged twenty-four ; 
Mary J. died aged ten; others died young. 
Julia EK. resides in Beecher, wife of Dr. John 
Cook; John and Samnel are in Kansas ; 
Thomas C. in Menard County ; member Uni- 
versalist Church; member of the Masonic Order; 


Greenland Lodge, No. 665 ; charter member of 
Mason since 1857. In 


Mrs. Tennery 


the same. Been a 
politics, he is Democratic; has served the 
township several terms in important offices of 
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trust, as Justice of the Peace, Supervisor and 
others, with satisfaction to the people. 
CIEARLES WHATELY, farmer, P. O. 
Beecher City. Among the self-made men of 
this township is Charles Whately, who was 
born in 1837, September 18, in Warwickshire, 
England, and emigrated to America in his 
eighteenth year. Ilis father’s name is Charles 
Whately, son of Richard. Subject’s mother’s 
maiden name was llannah Sharp. To sub- 
ject’s father and mother were born three chil- 
dren—Richard and Charles ; one sister died in 
infancy. Subject was raised on a farm and 
emigrated to Wisconsin, and he remained here 


a short time and then eame to this State the’ 


same fall. Stayed in Stephenson County about 
two years. Worked here by the month, Then, 
in September, 1857, he came to this locality, 
and at once hired ont by the month to Stephen 
Riggs, with whom he lived about fourteen years. 
During the time, he worked by the month and 
“eropped.” Saved his means and made his 
first purchase in 1859 in this township of forty 
acres, where he now resides; cost, $320. 
About 1867, he purchased sixty aeres, forty 
here where he now lives and twenty in Shelby 
County, at $15 per acre. 
fifty acres more, costing $20 per acre—forty 
acres in Liberty Township, ten acres in Shelby. 
Has now 120 acres in this township, and thirty 
acres in Shelby County, all of which he 
has earned himself, never having a dollar 
given him, and assisted in supporting his 
father in the meantime, and Jost money 
through others. Was twice married, first in 
1869 to Priscilla, born in Ohio. She died one 
year after; no issue. February, 1872, he mar- 
ried Susan Olinger, born in Ohio, daughter of 
Peter Olinger. By this marriage he has fonr 
children—Stella J., John E., William UH. and 
Mary I. Member of Beecher City Lodge, No. 
690, I. O. O. F. 

JOHN WILLS, physician, Beecher City. 


In 1876, he added | 


medical, we find men of different qualifications. 
There are those who claim the title of M. D., 
upon the fact of a diploma having been granted 
them, and others who have earned this by 
years of hard, comprehensive study. Included 
in the latter class is Dr. John Wills, whose 
portrait is in this work, and who isa thorough- 
ly educated gentleman in literary lore as well 
as in the science of medicine. Te is a native 
of Charles City County, Va. and was born 
November 20, 1825. He is descended from an 
ancient English ancestry. He is a son of 
Robert C., born February 16, 1792, in Charles 
City County, Va.; was a farmer and died Au- 
gust +, 1878, and Hlizabeth T. Rock, born 
January 29, 1802, and died February 13, 1881. 
The parents were blessed with ten children. 
Dr. Wills obtained a good academic education 
and early learned the art of farming. January 
17, 1848, he left his native State, and located 
in Ohio, where he clerked in a general store 
for abont one year. Here he began the study 
of medicine. Ie gradnated at the Cleveland 
Medical College in March, 1853. Te at once 
began practicing at West Bedford, Ohio, and 
soon after transferred to West Carlisle, where 
be remained until July, 1857, at which time he 
came to Fayette County, IIL, settling in a little 
village, a short distance from his present farm 
residence. Here he built up a lucrative prac- 
tice. In 1873, he loeated where he now resides, 
in Liberty Township, where he possesses a 
fine farm under excellent cultivation. He also 
owns goéd land in Fayette County and Mis- 
souri, all of which fortune he is the artificer. 
Angust 10, 1854, he married Josephine E. 
Metham, a danghter of P. and Eliza (Bowman) 
Metham. The former was born May 26, 1785, 
in England, and the latter November 11, 1789, 
in New Jersey. Mrs. Wills was born May 12, 
1855, in Coshocton Connty, Ohio. The Doctor’s 
union has given him nine children, four of 


In | whom are living, viz.: Clarella M. V. ., Robert 


all professions, and more especially the lp. K., Walter P. C., Kolia C. and Ida EK. He 
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is amember of the Greenland Lodge, No. 665, — 
to his profession, which he likes, and con- 


A., F. & A. M., and Beecher City Lodge, No. 690, 
I. 0.0. F. He holds to the Protestant religion. 
He has been identified with the Repnbliean 
party since its organization, and adheres strict- 
ly to the principles of the same. He has 


WEST 

JAMES BECK, farmer, P. O. Welton, was 
born in IWarrison County, Ohio, Jannary 11, 
1818, to William and Amelia (Ford) Beek. 


His father was born in Delaware; after his mar- | 


riage, remoyedto Ohio, and settled in Harrison 
and afterward Knox County, and in 1850 re- 
moved to Effingham Connty, IL, where he died 
in 1857, aged seventy-eight years. He wasa 
farmer. He served in the war of 1812. 
mother of our subjeet was born in Delaware, 
and died in Effingham County, IIL, in 1861, 
aged eighty-eight years. She was the mother 
of twelve children, of whom John was the fourth 
child. His early life was spent in assisting to 
till the soil of his father’s farm. He left home 
when he was twenty-two years old, and spent 
four years in boating on the Mississippi, Mis- 
souri and Ohio Rivers. In 18438, he married, 
and settled down at farming in Ohio. In 1850, 
came to Effingham County, LL, where he is 
still actively engaged in farming. He is the 
owner of about 500 acres of good land in the 
county, and is considered one of the most practi- 
cal farmers of the county. He first married Miss 
Maria Van Winckle, who died in 1852, leaving 
three children as the result of their union. 
Sarah, wife of John Leonard is the only surviv- 
ing child. 
Susan THardsock, who has borne him six chil- 
dren, of whom five are now living, viz., William, 
Maria, Margaret, lester L. and Susan A. Mr. 
Beek is an active member of the Masonic order 
at Altamont. Politieally his sympathes are 
with the Democratic party, 


The | 


In July, 1853, he married Miss. 


always been averse to office, and has attended 


sequently is successful. He has for a long 
time given some of his personal attention to 
rural pnrsuits, and ranks among the very best 
as a farmer and stock grower. 
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HENRY BESING, deceased, Altamont, was 
born in Hanover, Germany, June, 1822; when 
qnite young, went on a sailing vessel as cabin 
boy, and followed the same for some time. 


‘His education was principally reeeived while 


onthe ocean. In 1852, he married Miss Lonise 
Votmer, a native of Hanover, Germany. She 
is the mother of five children—Charles, Frank, 
William, Rosa and Alvina. Mr. B. after arriv- 
ing in America, made his first settlement in 
Cook County, Ill, in 1852, where be remained 
until 1865, when he came to Effingham County, 
and located on 2£0 aeres of prairie and twenty 
timber. He died November 18, 1872. Hecom- 
meneed life poor, and by hard work and eeon- 
omy suceeeded in aceumniating a good prop- 
erty. He was a member of the German 
Lutheran Chureh, and an active worker for the 
Republican party. Mrs. B. and family are all 
members of the German Lutheran Church. 
JOHN BIRCH, farmer, P. O. Hdgewood, 
was born in Lancashire, England, 1843, to 
Henry and Alice (Houth) Birch, both natives 
of England. He was a teamster and engineer 
in bis younger days, and is now farming in 
West Township. His wife, and mother of our 
subject, died in 1879, aged fifty-nine years. 
She was the mother of two children—Johbn, 
our snbject, and Mary Ann, wife of I. Flahar- 
ty, a farmer in Mason Township. John was 
brought to America by his parents in 1856 ; 
they located in Rhode Island, where he attend- 
ed the common schools. In 1859, he was 
brought to Effingham County; his parents lo- 
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cated in Mason Township. John left home at | 1833, to George and Dorothy (Duckwitz) Duck- 


the age of twenty seven, and embarked on his 
career in life as a farmer upon a portion of his 
present farm. Ife then honght forty acres, 
and he has mace all necessary improvements. 
In Effingham County, 1868, he married Mary 
Js. Gilmore, a daughter of J. L. Gillmore 
They have had seven children, of whom four 
are now living, viz.: Roy, William, Jennie, 
Ada. Politically, he is independent, and in 
county offices he votes a Demoeratic ticket. 
In 1861, he enlisted in Fifty-fonrth IHinois In- 
fantry, under command of Col. Harris (Com- 
pany D). He served three years and 
months. 

WILLIAM COLWELL, deceased, was born 
in Devonshire, Hngland, December 18, 183+4° 
He left his home at sixteen years of age 
and eame to America and worked as a 
farm hand in Ohio. In 1852, he went to 
New York City a fonr-horse 
stage on Broadway, and remained one year. 
In 1853, he returned to Ohio, and in [858 
came to Illinois and scttled on Section 13, 
West Township, Kingham County, upon forty 
acres of land, and continued to add to it untiy 
at the time of his death he owned about 200 
acres. He commenced life poor, and worked 
hard in England to earn enough money to pay 
his passage to the New World. Ile served in 
the ottice of Justice of the Peace for ten years. 
In 1864, he was married to Miss Frances Fur- 
neaux. She is the mother of four children, viz.: 
Jharles, born November 28, 1864; Herbert, 
born April 3, 1870; Jennette, born September 
2, 1872; Winaford, born Jannary 18, 1877. 
Mrs. Colwell lives upon the old homestead, 
surrounded by the comfort and convenience of 
a well-earned competency. She is « lady of 
more than ordinary powers of mind and exec- 
utive ability, and is respected by all who know 
her. 

GEORGE DUCKWITZ, farmer, P. O. Alta- 


six 


and drove 


witz. Tle was born in Germany September 2, 
1796, and died in Wingham in 1865. She was 
born in 1810, and died in Germany in 1843. 
They were the parents of six children, of whom 
George was the third child. His early life was 
spent in receiving such un education as the 


, common schools of his native country afforded, 


and assisting in tilling the soil of his father’s 
farm. In 1848, he emigrated to America, and 
landed in New York in July. He located 
eighteen miles west of Butfalo, and worked on 
a farm as a hired hand, and remained there 
working for about seven years. In 1859, he 
eame to Mifingham County and bought forty 
acres. In September, 1861, he enlisted in the 
war, and seryed until June, 1865, with the 
Fourteenth Illinois Cavalry, under command of 
Col. Kapin. After the war, he returned to his 
home in Etingham County and began farming, 
at which he is still actively engaged. He is 
now the owner of 120 acres prairie and fifteen 
acres timber land. Ife was married in Hiling- 
ham County, January 18, 1566, to Louisia 
Stumke, a native of Prussia, Germany, born in 


1840. She is the mother of eight children — 
William, Angust, Agusta, George, Alvina, 


John, Rosana anil Otto. Self and family are 
members of the German Lutheran Chureh. In 
politics, his sympathies are with the Republican 
party. 

GHEORGHE W. DURRIE, deceased, a na- 
tive of Germany, was born August, 13, 1826. 
lle came to America in 1851, and located 
in Pennsylvania, where he remained until 1860, 
when he came to Effingham County, being 
among the first Germans who loeated in West 
Township. By trade he was a mnehinist, 
and worked at the same until he came to 
Kffiingham County, where he took upon himself 
the duties of a farm life, and remained actively 
enenged until he died. In January, 1856, he 
was marriel to Miss Mary Sencil, a native of 


mont, was born in Prussia, Germany, May 29, | Germany, who was brought to America by her 
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parents. She is the mother of thirteen ehil- 
dred, of whom nine are now living, viz.: Charles 
C., Herman, Anna, Willie, Frank, Edward, 
George, John and Osear. Mrs. Durrie is now 
living on the old homestead farm, which con- 
sists of 160 acres of well improved land. 
JOHN FURNEAUX, merebant and Post- 
master, Welton, was born in Devonshire, Eng- 
land, July 27,1812. Ile attended school but 
a short time, he having received the most of 
his education from traveling and observation. 
His parents died when he was quite young, and 
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being thrown on his own resources, he began 


working by the month as a farm laborer, which 


he continued about ten years, and then engaged . 


in a seal hunt in the north on a sailing vessel: 
In 1835, he went to New Foundland, and spent 
five years in fishing and doing general work. 
In 1840, he went to Boston, where he remained 
two years. In 1842, came to Illinois, and set- 
tled first in Kane and afterward De Kalb Coun- 
ty, where he engaged in farming. In 1858, he 
first came to Effingham County, and settled in 


West Township. where he engaged in farming, ° 


and continued the same until 1874, when he 
was appointed station agent of the Ohio & 
Mississippi Railroad at Gillmore. In 1879, he 
opened a store at Gillmore and was appointed 
Postmaster, which office he is now holding. In 
Albany, N. Y., in #842, he married Miss Jen- 
nette Schoolcraft, who was born in New York. 
She has borne him seven childyen, of whom six 
are now living, viz.: Frances, John, Robert, 
Frederick and Anna, twins, and George. | Mr. 
Furneaux has been around the world, and ex- 
perienced inany adventures that wonld be very 
interesting to our readers if space permitted us 
to embody them in this work. He and wife are 
connected with the Methodist Church. He is 
a Republican. 

JAMES L. GILLMORE, farmer, P.O. Edge- 
wood, was born in Morgan County, Ky., April 
30, 1827, to Jeremiah and Mary (Lansaw) Gill- 


| L. Gillmore October 14, 1849. 


~ 


her 7, 1802, and was brought to Kentucky 
when young, where he was raised on a famn. 
Here he married and removed to Illinois, and 
settled in Marion County and snbsequently in 
Fayette County, where he died in 1862. He 
was a farmer. His wife and mother of our 
subject was born in Kentneky in 1806, and died 
in [ftingbam County, IIL, in 1878. She was 
the mother of thirteen children, all of whom 
lived to be grown. Our subject was the second 
child. He was born on a farm, and received a 
limited education from the sehvols held in the 
old log houses, common in Illinois when he was 
a boy. He remained at home till he was twen- 
ty-one years old, when he embarked on his ca- 
reer in life as a farmer upon the same farm he 
is now residing on. He is now the owner of 
760 acres of well-improved land. He com- 
menced life poor, and by his economy and _ in- 
dustry he has acquired a good property and an 
honorable name and reputation. In Effingham 
County, in 1848, he married Cynthia Seales, a 
daughter of Solomon Seales, deceased. Mrs. 
G. was born in Shelby County, IIL, January 3, 
1825. She is the mother of ten children, of 
whom eight are now living, viz: William H., 
John P., Mary E., Margaret A., Jennie, Allen, 
Uriah and Nettie. My. Gillmore has held the 
office of Supervisor for fourteen years, and is 
now elected to the office of County Clerk, which 
office he is capable of filling to the satisfaction 
of all. He and family are members of the 
Baptist Church. 

J. P. GILLMORE, farmer, P. O. Edgewood, 
was born in Effingham County, Ill, to James 
His early life 


é - : 
was spent in receiving such an education as 


more. His father was born in Alabama Novem- ' 


the common schools afforded, and assisting in 
tilling the soil of his father’s farm. He 
remained at home until he was twenty years of 
age, when he removed to his present farm, a 
present from his father, consisting of 170 acres, 
He came on the farm in 1869, and he is now 
actively engaged in farming. In Effingham 


County, June 5, 1869, he married Miss Jose- 
phine Marion, a native of New York. She is 
the mother of six children, tive of whom are 
now living—Rosa, Nellie, Murasa, Ikenry and 
an infant. He is now School Direetor. Politi- 
cally, he is a Democrat. 

JOHN HAWKEY, farmer, P. O. Edgewood, 
was born in Allen County, Ind., January 28, 
in 1840, to John and Gertrnde (Nirider) Haw- 
key. Ife was a native of Germany, and is now 
living in Indiana. Le is a farmer. His wife 
is also living. They had ten children, of whom 
John was the oldest child. Iis early life was 
spent in receiving such an education as the 
common schools atforded, and assisted in tilling 
the soil of his father’s farm. Ue left home at 
twenty-three years of age and embarked on his 
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career in life as a carpenter; he apprenticed | 


himself at the trade at the age of twenty. In 
1866, he came to Illinois and settled in Madi- 
son County, Ill, where he worked at his trade 
for three years and began farming, and, in 
1875, came to Effingham County, Ill, and 
bought a farm of eighty acres, upon which he is 
actively engaged in farming. Ue has made all 
improvements onit. In Wells County, Ind., he 
married, in 1866, Miss Fredrica Rapp, a native 
of Wells County, Ind. They are the parents of 
eight children, of whom seven are now living 
—Louisa, John <A., Lasetty, Henry, Emma, 
Mena, Rosana. Sclf and family of the Catholic 
Chureh. In 1876, he was elected School Direc- 
tor six years. In 1878, was elected Road Com- 
missioner, now holding office. 
CHRISTOPHER UETH, farmer, P.O. 
Edgewood, was born April 4, 1825, to Mitchel 
and Christine (Disten-Haven) ILeth, who were 
natives of Prussia, Germany. He was raised 
on a farm, and edneated in the common schools 
of his native conntry. At eighteen years of 
age, he was drafted as a soldier, and served 
eight years. At the expiration of that time, 
he returned home and engaged in farming as a 
hired hand. In 1856, he came to America and 


ait 


he 
In 1862, removed to 
Effingham County and made his first purchase 
of land, it consisting of forty aeres. He has 
continued to add to this, until now his farm 
consists of 365 acres. In Effingham County, 
in 1865, he married Miss Margaret Cincel, a 
native of Germany. They have three children 
—George, Charley and Rosa L. My. Heth is 
now holding the offices of Road Commissioner 
and School Director. Ile is an aetive member 
of the Masonie¢ order, a stanch Demoerat, and 
aman of considerable prominence in the town- 
ship in which he lives. 

THOMAS Kk. HOLLIS, tarmer, P.O. Welton, 
was born in the State of Delaware September 
15, 1827, to Noah and Catharine (Iardister) 
Hollis. Ife was born in Delaware in 1807, 
removed to Ohio, and subsequently to Illinois, 
and settled in KNiftingham County, where he re- 
mained actively engaged in farming to the time 
of his death, which oecnrred February 17, 1879. 
He, with his two sons, Willard and William, 
served in the war, the former being killed. ITis 
wife and mother of our subject was born in 
Delaware Mareh 22, 1807, and died in Ktling- 
ham County September 1, 1881. They were 
the parents of four children. of whom our sub- 
ject was the fourth child. Tis early life was 
spent in receiving such an education as the 
common schools of Ohio afforded, and assisting 
in tilling the soil of his father’s farm. At an 
early age, he apprenticed himself at the cooper’s 
trade, and after completing his trade was ac- 
knowledged to be a first-class workman. At 
the age of twenty-two he left his home and set- 
tled in Effingham County, Ill, where he em- 
barked on his career in life as a cooper, con- 
tinuing at his trade until 1864, when he bonght 
a farm and gave his attention to agrienltural 
pursuits, at which he is still actively engaged, 
He commenced life a poor man, by his own 
efforts succeeded in accumulating a good farm 
of 140 acres. In July, 1856, he married Miss 


located in Calhoun County, IH, where 
remained six years. 
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Catharine Bailie, who has borne him nine chil- 
dren, of whom cight are now living, viz.: 
Joseph F., Frank A., Edward N., Willie E., Ora 
S., R. Adalas, Eva B. and Flora M. Mr. Hol- 
lis has served the people in the following offices : 
Constable, Town Marshal of Mason City, and 
United States Deputy Marshal. He and fam- 
ily are religionsly connected with the Method- 
ist Church. 
the principles of the Republican party. 
possession of Mr. Hollis are relics in form of 
petrified fish, turtles, ete., taken from the wa- 
ters of Brocket Creek, a complete description 
of which may be found in another part of this 
work. 

ISHAM MAHON, farmer, P.O. Welton, a 
native of Pittsylvania County, Old Virginia, was 
born January 6, 1819. Ilis grandfather, John 
Mahon, was a native of France, and served in 
the Revolutionary war. His father, Benjamin, 
was born in Virginia in 1832; removed to 
Fayette County, Ill, where he remained to the 
time of his death, which occurred abont 1867, 
aged eighty years. He was a carpenter by 
trade, but followed the occupation of a farmer 
in the latter part of his life. He was in the 
war of 1812. Dora Lansford, the mother of 
our subject, was born in Virginia, and died in 
1858, ayed about seventy-three years. She was 
the mother of ten children, of whom seven lived 
to man and womanhood, Isham being the fifth 
child. Ie was raised on a farm and received 
a common school education in Fayette County, 
ill. When twenty-two years old he left home, 
marricd and began farming in Fayette Connty, 
on Government land. In 1848, he removed to 
his present residence in Effingham Connty, 
where he has accumulated 333 acres of good 


land. He was married in Fayette County, IIL, in 


1842, to Miss Mary Loveless, who died January 
27, 1851, leaving four children, of whom two 
are now living. viz.: Martha, Mrs. John McCloy 
and James. In 1851, Mr. Mahon married a 
second time, Mrs. Nancy MeCoy, widow of 
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In polities, he is identified with ; 
Inthe, 


John McGoy. This union has been blessed 
with one child—Robert. Mr. Mahon is an ac- 
tive member of the order A., F. & A. M., at 
Mason. He is a Democrat. 

JAMES B. MAIJION, farmer, P. O. Welton, 
was born in Fayette County, Ill, March 31, 
, 1847, to Isham and Mary (Loveless) Mahon. 
Tlis early life was spent at home, receiving such 
an education as the common schools of Efiing- 
ham afforded, and assisting in tilling the soij 
of his father’s farm. He remained at home 
until he was twenty-seven years of age, when 
he began farming on his own account near the 
old homestead. His farm consists of eighty 
acres of good land. In Effingham County, 
October 5, 1873, he married Miss Matilda 
Holmes, a native of Allen County, Ind., the 
daughter of George and Hanna [Tlolmes. Mr. 
and Mrs. Mahon have had fonr children, of 
whom two are now living, viz.: Elwin D., 
born December 31, 1879, and Lovella, born 
May 25,1881. Mr. Mahon is an active mem- 
ber of the Masonic order. In politics, is a 
Democrat. 

JOHN A. NIRIDER, farmer and insurance 
agent, Edgewood, was born in Germany August 
11,1832, to George and Elizabeth (1archenritter) 
Nirider. lis father was a farmer, and came to 
America in March, 1834, and located in Allen 
County, Ind., and died there January 13, [S60, 
| aged seventy-two years. His wife and mother 
of our subject died in Allen County, Ind., in 
1874, aged seventy-two. They were the parents 
of six children, of whom subject was the fifth 
child. ITlis early life was spent in receiving 
such an education as the common schools of 
Allen County, Lud., afforded. and assisted in 
tilling the soil of his father’s farm, When but 
fonr years of age, he was taken from home by 
his sister, and lived with her nine years; he 
then returned home and attended the German 
school two years, walking ten miles a day. At 
fourteen, he was bound out to Judge Allen 
McLain, acting as chore-boy, and, as he says, 
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he washed dishes, baked, ironed, washed and it to 130 acres for $2,600, and removed to [lhi- 


scrubbed. He remained with the Judge until 
he was twenty-two years of age; then cntered 
a store and clerked, and worked on a farm 
some. In 1856, he went to Central Iowa, and 
worked on a farm for the summer of 1856, 
and in the fall returned to Indiana, and went 
to school. In 1857, eame to Madison County, 
Tll., and worked for $14 per month on a farm 
until 1861, when he bought seventy-two acres ; 
began farming on his own account for the first 
time. In February, 1871, he bought his pres- 
ent farm and removed to the same in the fall of 
the same year. }lis purchase was of eighty aeres ; 
his farm consists now of 100 acres. In 1858, 
Whitley County, Ind., he married Sophia Ober- 
lin, a descendant of the family from whom the 
town of Oberlin, Ohio, was named. She died 
November 26,1878. In February 22, 1880, he 
married Miss Jane Kepner, a native of Fayette 
County. By first marriage, six children, viz., 
Flora F., Clara L., Wettie S., Elmer C., Lucy A., 
and I. G. In Apvil, 1880, he was elected to the 
otfice of Justice of the Peace, to fill a vacancy 
of G. W. Colwell. He was also School Trustee. 
He is a member of the order A., F. & A. M., 
dimitted from Marion Lodge. In politics, he 
is a Republican. In 1882, he engaged with 
Messrs. Faulk Bros., in the fire. lighting and tor- 
nado insurance business. 

TARTMAN NIRIDER, farmer, P. O. Farina, 
was born in Allen County, Ind.. to George and 
Klizabeth (Harchenritter). [lis early life was 
spent in receiving such an education as the com- 
mon schools afforded, and assisting in tilling the 
soil of his father’s farm. At sixteen, he left 
home and hired ouf as farm laborer, working 
for one Hartman Smith one year and a half, 
and then worked by the day for different men, 
and continued the same until he was twenty- 
one years of age. when he married and com- 
meneed in woods in his native county to make 
a farm out of his forty acres, and remained on 
the same ten years, and after that had increased 


nois and located in Madison County in 1866, 
and bought forty acres of prairie and twenty of 
timber, for which he paid $3,500; he remained 
on this farm for eighteen months, and sold it 
for $4,000, and came to Effingham County in 
the fall of 1867, and bought 120 acres for $+.- 
000, where he now resides, in West Township, 
and has since added to it until now he is the 
owner of 650 acres, and is now renting a por- 
tion of it. He is making the raising of stock a 
specialty—eattle, mules and horses. In 1857, 
in Allen County, he married Mary Kmrick. a 
native of Wayne County, Ohio, and a daughter 
of George and Elizabeth (Silar) Emrick, both 
natives of Pennsylvania. Mr. and Mrs. Nirider 
are the parents of six children, tive of whom 
are now living—Allen, who died in 1877, aged 
nineteen years; Hiram, Lucetta, Cinda, Lily 
and Hsly, all at home. Subject and family are 
religiously connected with the Methodist 
Chureh, at Farina, and Steward of the same. 
Tle is an active member of the Masonie order 
at Edgewood. In polities, he is Democratic. 
{lis start in life consisted only of $80, and by 
his honesty, industry and economy he has 
suceeeded in accumulating a good property. ull 
by farming, and dealt some in stock, in whieh 
he has been very successful. When he coin- 
menced in Effingham, he bought his farm and 
only had $2,000 to pay down on it. Ile has met 
with several losses, und can now say that he is 
free from debt, and has money ahead. 
THOMAS B. PETTYPOOL, farmer, P. 0. 
Altamont, was born in White County, II., No- 
vember 7, 1840. to Braeksten B. and Celia 
(MeGchee) Pettypool. [is father was born in 
Tennessee in 1815, and is now farming in Jef- 
ferson County, IIL, upon his farm of -400 acres. 
He is a son of Thomas Pettypool, a native of 
Old Virginia, and was in the war of 1812. The 
mother of our subject was born in New York, 
and died in 1855, aged about thirty-seven. She 
was the mother of eight children, of whom our 
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subject was the second child. Ilis early life 
was spent at home assisting in tilling the soil 
of his father, and reeeiving sueh an edueation 
as the common schools afforded. He remained 
with his parents to the age of twenty-one, when 
he left home, married and embarked on his 
career in life as a farmer. He then bought 240 
acres, and in 1867 sold it, and removed to Jef- 
ferson County and rented for about three years. 
Ju 1870, he bought 170 aeres iu West Town- 
ship, Effingham County, and removed to the 
same, where he is now actively engaged in 
farming. On November 7, 1861, in White 
County, he married Miss Ellen Aud, who died 
In 1868, leaving three children, viz., Celia, 
Frances and Millia. In 1870, he married Julia 
Teaehner, who died in 1875. leaving one child, 
viz., Edson. In 1879, he married Belle Dutton, 
who has borne him one ehild—Maud. Ile is 
an active member of the order of A. I. & A. 
M., at Altamont, holding office of Senior 


Deacon. His wife isa member of the Meth- 
odist Church. Politiedlly, Mir. Pettypool is a 
Democrat. 


WILLIAM QUADE, farmer, P. O. Edge- 
wood. Charles Quade, the father of this gen- 
tleman, was born in Germany in 1822, emi- 
grated with his family to America in 1854, and 
settled in Lancaster, Penn., where he followed 
the occupation of a stone mason. In 1859, he 
removed to St. Louis, and after six months’ stay 
removed to Effingham County, where he re- 
miined aetively engaged in farming to the time 
of his death, which occurred in 1875. Tle was 
a hard-working man, and knew comparatively 
little of the ease and comforts of life. He was 
an excellent farmer and an honorable, upright 
He was a member of the Hvan- 
gelical Association at Cleveland, Ohio. Anna 
Traisler, his wife, and mother of our subjeet, 


gentleman. 


was born in Germany in 1815. and is now re- | 


siding with our subject. She is the mother of 
five children, William being the oldest child. 
He was born in Prussia, Germany, November 


10, 1845, eame to America with his parents, 
received a good education, and when he arrived 
at his majoritv engaged in farming. Tis farm 
is located in Section 26, and consists of 120 
acres of improved prairie Iand. In 1871, he 
married Miss Lonisia Wacker, a native of Ger- 


many. They are the parents of the following 
children: Charley, Willie, Anna, Edward ; 


Charley and Henry, who are dead. Mr. Quade 
and family are members of the Kvangelieal As- 
soeiation. In politics, he is a Republiean. 
JAMES SIDDENES, farmer, P. O. Welton, 
a native of Putnam County, Ind., was born 
April 27, 1837. His father, Jesse Siddenes, 
was bornand raised in Kentueky, and removed 
to Indiana, beit'g among the early settlers. In 
1855, he came to Effingham County, where he 
died in 1857, aged forty-five years. He was a 
farmer by occupation. Julia Ann Wilson, the 
mother of our subjeet, was born in Old Vir- 
ginia, and died in Effingham County, Ill, in 
1858, aged thirty-nine years. They had nine 
children, our subject being the second ehild. 
His edueation was limited to the common 
sehools of his native county. He left his home 
when but eighteen years old, and embarked on 
the rugged pathway of life as a hired hand 
In 1856, he came to Effingham 
County, where he commenced farming on his 
own aceount, and is still actively engaged. He 
commenced life a poor man, and by his hon- 
esty, industry and economy sueceeded in aceu- 
mulating a good property. He is now the owner 
of 160 acres of land. In 1859, in Effingham 
County, he married Miss Gillia Cooksey, who 
died in April, 1881, leaving five children as the 
result of their union, viz., Surah <A., Lura B., 
Hiram R.; Della and Adelbert (twins). He is a 


upon a farm. 


| member of the order of A., F, & A ME at 


Kdgewood. He is a Democrat. 

BENJAMIN SIDDENKES, farmer, P. O. 
Welton, was born in Putnam County, Ind., Jan- 
uary 7, 1841, to Jesse and Julia Ann (Wilson) 
Siddenes. He was brought to Edingham Connty 
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by his parents when twelve years of age. | doctor of Altamont, a graduate from the Rush 


Here he attended the common schools and re- 
ceived a limited education, caused by his par- 
When a boy, 
he earned his own livelihood by working as a 
farm laborer upon a farm with Mr. Isham Ma- 
hon for one year, and then worked his farm on 
shares. In 1863. he bought his present farm, 
and conimenced farming on his own account. 
lis farm consists of 105 acres of land. In 
1863, he married Miss Naney Patterson, a na- 
tive of Ohio. They are the parents of the fol- 
lowing children, viz., Frances, Charles, Curtis, 
Amy E., Luzetta, Arthur and Thomas. Mv. 
Siddenes is a man of few pretensions, but an 
industrious citizen, who attends to his own 
atfairs inan unassuming way. He is a Demo- 
erat. 

CALVIN W. SPRAGG, farmer, P. O. Wel- 
ton, was born on Long Island, N. Y.. Novem- 
ber 23, 1823, to Edward and Catharine (Place) 
Spragg. His father was born on Long Island, 
N. Y. He was a farmer, and died in 1826, 
aged fifty-two years. His wife, and mother of 
our subject, was born on Long Island, and died 
in January, 1564, aged seventy-three years; 
she was the mother of seven children, of whom 
our subject was the youngest child. His early 
life was spent in receiving sueh an education 
as the comnmon schools afforded, and assisting 
in tilling the home farm. At fifteen years of 
age, he was brought to Illinois by bis mother, 
who located in Du Page County, and in 1859 
they moved to Indiana, and 1863 came to Effing- 
ham County, and settled near Mason, where 
they remained until 1870, when he came to 


ents dying when be was young. 


his present residence, and bought 155 acres of 


land. Here he has since remained actively 
engaged in farming. In 1850, in Du Page 
County, U., he married Miss Catharine Taylor, 
a native of Germany, and was brought to Amer- 
ica by her father in 1817. She is the mother 
of five living children, viz., Sylvester, married 
and farming in Etingham County; Syreno, a 


Medical College in 1881, and is now building 
np 2 good practice; Amanda, at Altamont, 
cierking in Howard's store ; Charley, at home; 
John Frederick, at home. Je and family are 
of the Presbyterian Church. In_ polities, he is 
dentified with the Republican party. He 
commenced life a poor man, and met a failure 
of several hundred dollars by security debt at 
his first start. 

WILLIAM VOELKER, farmer, P. O. Alta- 
mont, was born in Prussia, Germany, Mareh 6, 
1835, to Charles and Mary (Ganscow) Voelker. 
They were natives of Prussia, Germany. He 
was a miller, and came to America with our 
subjeet. He died in 1877, in Ettingham Conn- 
ty, aged seventy-nine years. His wife and 
mother of our subject died in 1872, aged sev- 
enty-five years. ‘They were the parents of five 
boys, of whom onr subject was the fourth 
child. he five boys are all in the United 
States; all active business men. William was 
educated in Germany until he was fourteen; 
attended the common schools, and then entered 
a college. At nineteen, he enlisted in the war, 
and served four years. IIe then returned and 
took charge of bis father’s flour mill, and re- 
mained thus engaged until 1862, when he left 
Germany, from Hamburg, by steamer “ Sax- 
onia,”’ landing in New York June 5, 1862, he- 
ing fifteen days in making trip. Spent one day 
in New York in looking at the city, and then 
left for Chicago, and visited his brother (who 
had previously come to America). He then 


| loeated in Effingham, on his present farm, then 


all unimproved wild prairie. Ie bought there 
160 acres, and has since added to it until now 
he is the owner of 520 acres all improved. In 
Germany, in 1860, he married Louisa Scholwin, 
a native of Prussia, Germany, born in 1838. 
She is the mother of eight children, seven of 
whom are living, viz., Anna, wife of Freder- 
ick Burnahl, a farmer in Effingham County ; 
Adolph, at home; Grustas, at home; Frank, 
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Agnes, Paul, Bertha, at home; Otto, died in 
1882, aged fifteen. Mr. Voelker is School 
Trustee; held for nine years, and is now Super- 
visor for three years. In politics, a Democrat, 
and he and family are members of the Lutheran 
Church. 

JULIUS VOELKER, farmer, P. 0. Alta- 


mont, was born in Prussia, Germany, March | 


23, 1842, to Charles and Regenal (Yausiow) 
Voelker. They were both natives of Prussia. 
He was born March 18, 1798, and died in this 
county in 1876 or 1877. He wasa farmer. 
She was born February 16, 1797, and came to 


this connty in 1873; parents of seven children, | 
His | 


of whom subject is the youngest child. 
early life was spent in receiving a common 
school education, and then entered a college, 
attending until he was fifteen years old, and 
then entered the mill and learned the milling 
business of his father until he was nineteen 
years of age. In 15862, he came to America, 
and came to Effingham County in 1862, and 
worked with his brother for cight or nine years, 
andin 1869 he bought 130 acres, and has since 
added to it. In Effingham County, in 1869, 
he married Miss Christy Wolf. They have 
two children, viz., Amanda and Sophia. le is 
a member of the German Lutheran Church. 
In politics, he is a Demoerat. 

NICHOLAS T. WHARTON, farmer, P. O. 
Welton, is a native of Spottsylvania County, Old 
Virginia, and was born June 25, 1828. His 
father, Benjamin Wharton, was born in Old Vir- 
ginia in 1790, emigrated with his family to Ohio 
in 1837, and settled in Guernsey County. In 
1854, he came to Wittingham County, IIL, where 
he died in October, 1855. His occupation was 
that ofa farmer. He served in the warof 1812. 
His wife, the mother of our subject, was Luey 
Chandler. She was born in Old Virginia in 
1794, and is now residing with her children in 
Ohio, enjoying good health in her eighty-cighth 
year. She is the mother of cight children, of 
whom six are now living, viz., Martha, widow 


| 


| the month. 
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of Joseph Sperry, living in Muskingum Coun- 
ty, Ohio; George, a Baptist preacher at Lin- 
coln, Ill.; William A., a farmer in Hocking 
County, Ohio; Nicholas T., our subject; Doctor, 
a Baptist preacher of Guernsey County, Ohio, 
and Lawrence B., Baptist preacher of Pawnee 
City, Neb. Nicholas T, Wharton. was educated 
from the common schools of Old Virginia, and 
was raised on a farm. At the age of twenty- 
two, he left his home, and embarked on life’s 
rugged pathway as a farm laborer, working by 
In December, 1853, he came to 
Effingham County, Il, and spent three years 
in teaching school, and working at the carpen- 
ter’s trade. In 1855, he removed to his present 
residence in Section 12, and began farming, 
and is still actively engaged. Uis farm con- 
sists of 208 acres of good land. In 1855, one 
the 30th of Mareh, he married’ Miss Rebecca 
Jane Kagay, a native of Fairfield County, 
Ohio, a daughter of Christian and Nancy Ann 
(Laney) Kagay, natives of Fairfield County. 
Mr. and Mrs. Wharton have been blessed with 
the following children, viz., Mary, Richard and 
Nancy (twins), Laura, John, Elma, Emma, 
Kdwin, George, Benjamin and Walter. Mr. 


| Wharton has served the county as Supervisor 


for three terms, and is now holding the office 
of School Treasurer, which office he has held 
for eight years. He and wife are members of 
the Baptist Church. He is an active member 
of the order A., F. & A. M. He isa Democrat. 

HERMAN A. WINKLER, farmer, P. 0. 
Edgewood, was born in Prussia, Germany, May 
13, 1832, to Karl and Johanna (soppe) 
Winkler. te attended the common schools of 
his native conntry until he was fourteen years 
of age, and then entered the Goettingen Col- 
lege, where he remained only six months. He 
then enlisted as a soldier, and the third day 
was wounded. being hit on one limb below the 
knee with a bombshell, and shot through his 
left limb. His wounds kept him confined for 
about sixteen months. He then returned home 
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and served seven years at learning the trade of 
a horticulturist, and in 1857 emigrated to 
America for the purpose of acquiring a position 
in the world that he considered was beyoud 
his reach while in the “ Fatherland.” Coming 
to Illinois, he passed six months at Chicago, 
and worked at all kinds work he could find to 
do. He could not get a situation at his trade, 
as he was unable to speak the English language. 
In 1858, he went to Michigan, and worked at 


market gardening for fifleen months, and then | 


returned to Ulinois, and worked on a farm in 
Whiteside County. In 1861, he became a 
resident of West Township, Kitingham County, 
where he has since remained engaged in ag- 
ricultural pursuits. His industrions habits, 
coupled with lis business integrity, has given 
him a competency, and here has, as it were, 
realized the dreams of his youth. We was 
married in Eftingham County. November 2 
1862, to Miss Charlotte Quade. She was born 
in Germany, August 25, 1846. Their happy 
and prosperous union has been blessed with 
nine children, of whom seven are now living, 
viz., Louisa, Anna, Carl, Johanna, Augusta, 
Wulda and Amelia. Myr. Winekler and family 
are members of the Evangelical Association. 
Te is a Republican. 

AUGUST WOLF. fariner, P. O. Altamont, 


was born in Prussia, Germany, September 10, 
1823, to Frederick and Charlotte (Walk) Wolf, 
both natives of Prussia, Germany. We died in 
1829, aged thirty-three years ; was a tailor by 
trade. She is now residing in Mound Town- 
ship, enjoying good health in her eighty-third 
year, They tvere married in Germany, and had 
four children, subject the oldest child. He 
was educated from the common schools of 
Germany ; was brought to America by his 
parents in a sailing vessel from Hamburg, land- 
ing in New York January 3, 1844, and went to 
Buifalo, N. Y., and worked at the trade of a 
tailor, which he had learned in the old country. 
In 1849, he removed to the country, and has 
run a general merchandise store for about fift 
teen years. In 1865, he came to Illinois and 
settled on his present farm. He bought 120 
acres in 1860. In New York, in 1846, he mar- 
ried Henrietta Hoepfner, a native of Prnssia, 
Germany. She is the mother of four chil tren 
—George I. A. (a Lutheran preacher in La 
Grange, Miss.), Augusta (wife of Julins Oelker, 
farmer in township), August (at home), Bertha 
(single). The family are members of the 
Lutheran Church. {Uleld the office of Jus- 
tice of the Peace for seven years ; Commis- 
sioner for several years ; Supervisor for one 
year. 
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W. M. ABRAHAM, merchant, Watson, was 
born July 26, 1842, in Clermont County, Ohio, 
son of Jolm and Martha (Barkley) Abraiam, 
who were inarried in 1836, and unto them were 
born three children, of which the subject is the 
eldest. Wis mother cate to Effingham County 
in 1860, Mr. Abraham following shortly after- 
ward. His education was beeun in the common 
schools of Ohio, when he entered the Clermont 
Academy at the age of sixteen, after which he 


came to Hlinois and began business. In 1861, 
he entered the army with Company IX, Twenty- 
first Regiment Illinois Volunteers, of which 
rant was Colonel. He was in the mareh from 
Springfield to Quincey. thence into Missouri, win- 
tering at Ironton, where he was promoted to 
Orderly Sergeant of his company. At Stone 
River, December 31, 1862, he received a wound 
in an engagement, and bis mother went to Mur- 
freesboro to care for her wounded son, and 
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herself took sick and died. After eight months 
in the hospital, it was decided that he was per- 
manently disabled, when he received an honor- 
able discharge in August, 1863. Then coming 
home, after partial recovery, he began mer- 
chandising, in which business he has been 
eminently successful and still continnes. In 
1879, he was elected to the Legislature on the 
minority Republican ticket, serving one term. 
In November, 1865, he married Miss Eliza 
R. Wayne, at Shelbyville, Ky.; they have 
three children living—Ida, Arthur and Kva. 
When he settled at Watson, the country was 
wild, with few residents, and all kinds of game 
were abundant. The family was reared in the 
Baptist religion. In 1865, he was initiated in- 
to the mysteries of Freemasonry, and since 
has several times been elected and presided as 
Master of Lodge No. 602. He is an extensive 
land-owner, holding over 2,000 acres, mostly 
under good cnitivation. Mr. Abraham was 
appointed Postmaster at Watson in 188], iu 
which capacity he still acts. 

PROF. W. R. AVERY, commercial instruc- 
tor, P. O. Palmyra, Mo., was born in Harrison 
County, Ind., January 2, 1858. Moved with 
his father to this county when about fourteen 
years old. Lived on a farm most of his life. 
Entered a commercial college at Keokuk, Lowa, 
October 10, 1880. Pursued a regular course 
in book-keeping, and all the other commercial 
branches, including plain and ornamental pen- 
manship, graduating September 10, 1881. 
Traveled and taught penmanship up to Sep- 
tember I, 1882, when he organized a commer- 
cial college in Palmyra, known as Avery’s 
Commercial School. Myr. Avery's father, By- 
ram B. Avery, was born in Harrison Connty, 


Ind., February 25, 1832, where he was married 


in 1857, to Miss Martha Bullington. Settled 
on a farm of eighty acres, of which he afterward 
became the owner. In J871, he removed to 
Effingham Couuty and purchased a farm of 
eighty acres near Watson, and resumed farm- 


ing. He has a family of three children—Will- 
iam R. (subject of this sketch), James A. and 
Melinda J. 

JOHN BRITTON, Watson Township, was 
born July 2, 1821, in. Devonshire, Eng- 
land, near the sea-shore. He was raiséd by 
his grandmother, on a smallfarm. Hearing of 
the wonderful land beyond the blue sea, he 
embarked for America the 9th day of April, 
1851, and on the 14th day of May of the same 
year arrived in Mt. Vernon, Knox Co., Ohio. 
The first two years of his life spent in Amer- 
ica, he was employed at such jobs as the coun- 
try then afforded. The Ist of March, 1854, he 
was united in marriage to Miss Harrict Beeny 
living a few miles west of Mt Vernon. The 
seven years immediately following his marriage, 
he farmed near Mt. Vernon. In the spring of 
1862, he moved to Illinois, and settled in Hf- 
fingham County, Jackson Township, where, by 
industry and economy, he accumulated sufii- 
cient means to purchase a small farm, bat just 
in the moment when his labors would have 
been crowned with snecess, he was mnfortn- 
nately thrown from a horse and crippled for 
the remainder of life. He has since lived in 
Mason Township, and wherever known, his 
honesty and integrity are never questioned by 
any one. Though his education was excced- 
ingly limited, yet his mind is stored with many 
useful facts. He is ever ready to lend a help- 
ing hand wherever an opportunity is presented. 
The following are the dates of births of his chil- 
dren: Sarah €., horn Oetober 27, 1857; Will- 
iam H., born October 27, 1857; Ida S., born 
October 17, 1859; Edward G., born January 
5, 1862; Charles L., born March II, 1864; 
Richmond L., born July 26, 1866; Benson [.. 
born January 9, £870; William 1, died April 
10,1876. Mrs. Britton was boru Sept. 23, 1827. 

J. W. BRITTON, teacher, Watson. In the 
month of January, 1855, there was born in the 
city of Mt. Vernon, Knox Co., Ohio, a little boy, 
whose life yet but jnst begnn, isa bright ex- 
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ample to us all. He lived in the city of his 
birth seven years, when he removed with his 
parents to Effingham County, Il., settling in 
Jaekson Township. ere he attended sehool 
in an old log schoolhouse during three winters, 
and worked on the farm through the summer. 
In 1868, he moved with his parents to a farm 
west of Mason, and a few years afterward 
moved north of Mason, where he attended two 
terms of school at North Union Schoolhouse. 
His teacher at this place was Mr. Dunn, and it 
was throngh his teaching that Mr. Britton at- 
tributes much of the suecess and character of 
his life. In the summer of IS74, he attended 
a normal term of school of four weeks at Ma- 
son, and the next winter he attended public 
school at that place, and clerked in a drug 
store. In the fall of 1875, he attended a ses- 
sion of normal school south of Mdadgewood, 
after which term of school he songht and ob- 
tained a teacher's certificate to teach school, 
and the next winter he taught his first school 
at Gilmore, at $25 per month. During 1875, 
he united with the Methodist Mpiscopal Church 
of West Union at a basket meeting in a grove 
at Wabash. During the summer and winter 
of 1876, he taught school at Bricker District in 
Jackson Township. During the summer of 
1877, he worked on a farm in Christian Coun- 
ty at $20 per month, and the next winter at- 
tended a three months’ term of sehool at Knox 
College, Galesburg, lll. In the summer of 
1878, he worked on a farm and taught school 
in Mason Township. In the spring of this 
year, his oldest brother, William, died, and the 
greater part of the farm work devolved on 
him, his fataer being crippled. In the winter 
of 1879, he taught schoo] in Union Township, 


at the Woody Schoolhouse. We afterward 
taught two other terms at this place. In the 


winter of 1880, he tanght school at the Loy 
Schoolhouse. Watson Township. In 1881, he 
went to Lebanon, Ohio, where he attended two 
terms at the Lebanon State Normal University. 


He also taught a winter term of school while 
in Ohio. Ile eame back to Kffingham County, 
Ill, in the spring of 1882. We is teaching 
schoo] at MNiottstown at the present time, 1882. 
Mr. Britton, besides his work as a teacher, has 
been engaged for several years as a minister of 
the Methodist Episcopal Chureh, yet he has 
never taken any cirenit. In 1879, he was 
licensed as exhorter by Rev. Ransom, of 
Mason, and at the Quarterly Conference at Ma- 
son, in 1881. he was recommended to preach. 
Mr. Britton is truly a self-made man, and has 
worked his own way to his present commend- 
able position. Reared on the farm and being 
compelled to work for his living, Mr. Britton 
had bunt few opportunities for obtaining an ed- 
ucation, but those opportunities he did not let 
pass unimproved. Ife would often carry his 
books into the field and study them while his 
horse was resting in the plow, and while teach- 
ing school he would study on the way to and 
from place of teaching. It was by pursuing 
this studious course and improving all his 
time that he has sneceeded in educating him- 
self. 

TIERMAN GILLESPIN, farmer, P. O. Wat- 
son, was born in Wood County, Va., April 10, 
1810. Wis father, John B. Gillespie, was mar- 
ried to Hsther James in 1803, and sixteen chil- 
dren were born of this union. of whom the 
snbject is the only one supposed to be living. 
Mr. Gillespie married Muarthi Adams; unto 
them were born six children, of whom four are 
living, but this wife dying, he marricd Margaret 
Field, who was born. in Bracken County, Ky., 
December 4, 1823. They were married No- 
vember 22, 1854, and from this union four 
children were horn, of whom Ambrose Gilles- 
pie is the only survivor. This son married 
Alice Loy. They have two children—Catha- 
rine and Charles Edwin. The family have 
been, and are now afliliated with the Baptist 
and Christian Chnrehes. WHerman Gillespie, 
while a young man, was at Upper Sandusky, 
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Ohio, and was for some time in the employ of | ing in sand; his plan was sanding the mols. 


the Indian traders. Wis grandfather, John 
James, had an interest in Blennerhasset’s 
Island in an early day, and when he sold his 
interest the mother of Herman would not sign 
the deed. The subject remembers when the 
family was driven by the Indians from their 
home to the bloeck-house on the Island for pro- 
tection and safety. Heeame to Illinois, settling 
in Elliottstown, Effingham County, in 1855, 
then moving to Watson Township in 1865, 
where he has ever since lived on a farm of 120 
acres under good cultivation, and a fine orchard. 
In early life, he made over 1,000,000 brick on 
his farm. In those days, the country around 
him was thinly settled, and neighbors few and 
far between. He is a Republican in politics, 
and has freqnently been elected Road Commis- 


| 


sioner and School Trustee for his township. | 


Mr. Gillespie, when the seeond call for 300,000 
men was issued in 1861, volunteered, and was 
a member of Company B, Thirty-eighth Illinois 
Volunteers ; was mustered in at Camp Butler, 
Springfield, Ill. and ordered to Pilot Knob, 
Mo. ; was in the engagement at Fredericksburg, 
Mo., where he was wounded, permanently dis- 
abled, and in due time honorably discharged. 


Ile draws a pension for services rendered his ° 


country. He was mustered ont of the service 
March 8, 1863, when he returned to his farm. 
In the fall of 1829, he was employed to guard 
and pilot the Miami and Mississineway tribes 


of Indians from their reservation near Fort | 


Wayne, Ind., to Chicago. then known as Fort 
Dearborn, after the Government had purchased 
their lands. All there was of Chieago in those 
days was a few Freneh trading posts. He was 
quite familiar with the Indians, and they under- 
standing some English, and he a little of their 
language, was the cause of his being selected 
to escort them to Fort Dearborn. Mr. Gilles- 
pie claims that he is the first one in Ilinois 
that made the molds from which slap sand 
brick was made; the old method was by roll- 


-of nine months, at $50 for fnll time. 


JAMES B. GILLESPIE, farmer, P. O. 
Watson, is a son of Joseph Gillespie, and was 
born in this county June 3, 1830. He was 
married, Mareh 3, 1859, to Miss Cynthia Ann 
Wilson, daughter of Theophilus Wilson, and 
settled on a farm of eighty-six acres in Section 
21, Watson Township, on which he has made 
his home and followed the avocation of farm- 
ing. ile is amember of the Masonic and Odd 
Fellows fraternities. He has a family of six 
children—Clintdn (a well and favorably known 
teacher of this county), Franklin P., James 
Alfred, Oliver T., Samuel B. and Ida Bell. Mr. 
Gillespie’s father came to this county in 1828, 
and settled in Ewington. He filled the office 
of County Clerk, and was a prominent man of 
the county. We are not able to give the dates 
of his birth, wnarriage, etc. 

ISAAC B. HUMES, wagon-maker, Wat- 
son, was born October 17, 1818, at Reading, 
Hamilton County, Ohio. is father, John 
Ifumes, was married twice, and by the first wife 
he had three children—Elizabeth, Jane and 
John. His second marriage was to Maria Voor- 
hees, by whom he had several children, our 
subject, Isaac B. Humes, and Bridget TaRene, 
are the only survivors. The father was a Cap- 
tain of a company in the war of 1812, in which 
he was permanently disabled, and helpless for 
twelve years prior to his death. He built the 
first frame house erected in Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Isaac, at the age of eight years, began to at- 
tend the common school at Reading, the place 
of his birth, which he continued until bis four- 
teenth year, his tather dying in 1829, leaving 
his mother with seven children. He was then 
hired by his mother to a farmer for the period 
During 
the time, Albert Courtelow, the farmer, pur- 
chased a summer hat for Isaac costing 25 cents. 
He had not drawn any part of his pay. When 
the time was up, the farmer was feeding some 
hogs, whieh he intended to dress for the Cin- 
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cinnati market. Tsaac volunteered to go with 
him and drive one team, which took two days. 
When the farmer returned to Reading, he paid 
Isaue’s mother the $50, and remarked to her, 
“When you pay me 25 eents for Ike's hat we 
will be square,’ which his mother did. The 
boy, while holding in high respect the general 
charaeter of the farmer, has never forgotten 
this singular act of generosity. His mother 
soon after this bonnd him out to Thomas Will- 
mington, of Warren County, Ohio, for a period 
of four years and eight months, to learn the 
trade of wagon and plow making, which period 
he served in full, his mother clothing him, and 
he to receive $36 per year while learning the 
trade. Ile then returned to Reading and es- 
tablished a shop of his own, which he carried 
on for three years. He then sold ont and went 
to Xenia, Ohio, and started a livery stable, re- 
maining there three years. Then he sold out 
and went to Dayton, Ohio, where he became 
road agent for J. & P. Voorhees’ stage com- 
pany, remaining with them until railroads su- 
perseded stage coaches in Ohio, in 1850, wheu 
he came to Hifingham County, and engaged 
in railroading with John F. Barnard, con- 
tractor, on the division of the Illinois Central 
Railroad, Chicago branch of the Central, from 
five miles south of Mattoon, extending seventy- 
two miles, to junction with the main line. 
The contractors’ headquarters were at Ewing- 
ton, then the county seat of Mffingham County. 
All the supplies and material for living and 
constrnetion of the railroad had to be hauled 
by teams from St, Louis, Mo., and Terre Haute, 
Ind., at great labor and expense, over had 
roads, and with much exposure. Fortwo years 
Mr. Humes was stationed at Terre Llaute, spe- 
cially employed in purchasing and forwarding 
supplies to the contractors and men. He theu 
came to Ewington, and took charge of thie con- 
" store at Ewington until 1855, about 
the time of the completion of the railroad, when 
he went to farming and trading until 1864, 


” 


tractors 


‘ 


when he was nominated on the Democratic 
ticket for Sheriff, and was eleeted, serving two 
years, attending to his farm jointly with the 
duties of his office. Mr. Humes was in full fel- 
lowship with the Whig party until it was dis- 
banded in 1856, when he joined the Demo- 
eratic party, with which he has sinee acted. 
September 1, 1874, Mr. Humes was married to 
Hattie A. Hoff, who was the widow of John 
Irwin. She was born in Montgomery Comnty, 
Va. Her father, William Hoff, and mother, 
Artemisia Fergerson, were born in Virginia and 
there married, and unto them were born four 
children, of which Mrs. Hames is the only sur- 
Mr. Humes’ family was reared in the 
Presbyterian Chureh,-and Mrs. Humes in the 
Methodist. Sinee their settlement in Effing- 
ham County, they have witnessed many changes 
in the growth of the country, and various vi- 
cissitudes in the lives of the early settlers. 
Mr. Humes, after a long period of bachelor- 
hood, claims that he was at last captured, but 
is contented and happy in his personal and 
public relations 

LUCIEN W. HAMMUR, physician, Watson, 
was born in Clark County, Ny., November 12, 
1819. Tle came to Sangamon County, JIL, in 
1828, with his parents, where he grew up on a 
farm, and received a common school education. 
The parents first settled on what is now Lick 
Creek, and aiter a few years tnoved to what is 
now Christian County, Ill, and subject be- 
the study of medicine at Moweaqua, 


vivor. 


gan 
Sheiby County, TIL; first in a drng store, and 
he took up the study of books on medicine, 
and in time began a snecessful practice in 
1855, and practiced there at Moweaqua for nine 
years, and was also engaged in other business 
until IST1, when he removed to this couuty, 
and for one year located in Munkhonser, and 
two years in Effingham. in May, 1874, he 
located in Watson, where he has since enjoyed a 
large practice, being the only resident physician! 
Ife was married, in 1852, to Miss Wlizabeth IT. 
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Courtney, who died in 1874, leaving five chil- 
dren, four of whom are living—Bettie J., May 
G., Fred and Carrie. The eldest daughter— 
Annie, died in 1876. 

WILLIAM T. JAYCOX, merchant, Watson, 
was born in Worthington, Franklin Co., Ohio, 
June 11, 1843. He left in 1851 with his par- 
ents for Illinois, where he settled in Jackson 
Township, Effingham County, where he lived 
until 1861. He enlisted in August, 1862, in 
Twenty-sixth [linois Volunteer Infantry, and 
served three years in the Sixteenth Army Corps 
under Gen. Logan. Fought in battles of Island 
No. 10 and Corinth, after whieh subject was 
transferred to the Reserve Corps, until the close 
of his term of service on aceount of i}]l-health. 
After the war, subject engaged in farming until 
1868. In 1868, he bought a stock of goods of 
F. Lioyd & Ue., at Watson, and has since been 
engaged in merchandising, keeping a well-se- 
lected, general stock. In 1875, he erected the 
present store fronting on Railroad street, two- 
story frame, 24x52 fect. Mr. Jayeox was the 
second Postmaster at Watson, IIL, and served 
ten years from July, 1872, to November, 1881. 
He built a grain warehouse on the I. C. R. R., 
July, 1882, and is at present buying grain. 
Politically, a Republican. Subject married, in 
1868, to Miss Lenora KE. Bail, of Watson; have 
two children—Anna, born October, 1869; Willa, 
born November, 1879. The father of our sub- 
ject was born in New York State May 3, 1817, 
and came to Ohio when a boy, and worked at 
coopering at Columbus and Worthington, Ohio. 
At the latter place he owned a shop. He 
farmed after coming here. He was united in 
marriage with Mary Clark in August 20, 1840. 
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mond, Ohio, March 25, 


18223. Mary Wien, 
died September, 1856; Adelia, died August, 
18641; Jeraldine, October 26, 1869. Removed 
from Worthington, Ohio, to Ettingham County, 
Ill., in the year 1851, and settled in Jackson 
Township, at which place he resided until his 
death in April, 1869. 

J. A. McCALLEN, farmer, P. O. Effingham, 
was born in the month of December, 1837, in 
Harrison County, Ind. His father, Robert Me- 
Callen, was one of the first settlers of Southern 
Indiana, having moved there from Kentucky in 
the year 1806. The boyhood of James was 
spent like that of most other farmer lads of 
that pioneer day; his summers, after he was old 
enough to work were given to labor on the 
farm, and during the winter season he attended 
publie sehool. The schoolhouse in which he 
took his tirst lessons and where he was taught 
to read, write and “figer” was the conven- 
tional ‘old log cabin.’ The fire-pluce reached 
half way across the room, the loading of which 
was the principal work of the “ master,” during 
the long, cold days of winter. For text books 
some brought Bibles, some old copies of news- 
papers, and others such books as they could 
obtain. James relates that one of his teachers 


‘ made it a rule to hear his pupils recite in the 


To them were,born eight children, respectively, | 


Adelia, William T., Cynthia, Mary Ellen, Jer- 
aldine, Henriette. Richard C. and John M.. 
December 27, 1841; June 11, 1843; May 7, 
1845; January 1, 1848; December 22, 
May 14, 1852; May 6, 1854; January 1, 
1857. Mrs. Hammer was born at Rich- 


1848; | 


order in which they arrived at sehool. The 
first who came was the first to recite, and in 
their endeavors to get there first, pupils would 
often be at the schoolhouse before sunrise. 
But, notwithstanding all their irregularity, 
and the inadequate facilities of the carly 
schools which he attended, James obtained a 
fair education, more from his own exertion and 
aptness than from his teachers, the most of 
whom were illiterate themselves. In 1859, he 
was married to Miss Mary J. Ryan, of Harri- 
son County, Ind., and for five years afterward 
he was engaged in farming. In 1864, he en- 
tered the Forty-second Indiana Infantry, and 
marehed with his regiment under Gen. Thomas 
through parts of Georgia, Alabama, Kentucky 
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and Tennessee, and took part in the bloody | 


fight of Nashville and the lively skirmishes be- 
fore Franklin, in both of which engagements he 
exhibited the courage and firmness of the trne 
soldier. Ie remained with his regiment under 
Thomas until near the summer of 1865, when 
the Southern Confederacy having fallen, he, 
with his regiment, was marched to Louisville, 
Ky., and mustered ont. He then, in partner- 
ship with his father, engaged in the dry goods 
and grocery business at Palmyra, Ind. In this 
business tlicy built up a good trade and were 
very successful. running a peddling wagon to 
Louisville, Ky., weekly for goods, and to dis- 
pose of produce, ete. In about 1867, they sold 
out their store, together with their stock of 
goods and town property, and bought a farm 
of 100 acres north of town, where they farmed 
until 1868, then sold out to a Mr. Avery for 
31.600. They then a second time bought a 
farm in partnership, whieh they farmed until 
the fall of 1871, when James, who had long 
entertained a desire to emigrate to Hlinois, and 
having visited and looked out a location in 
Kitlingham County, sold his farm and, in com- 
pany with his father-in-law and two brothers- 
in-law, came to the “Sucker ” State, settling in 
Watson Township. Here he bought lands 
the Hlinois Central Railroad, and engaged in 
farming. In March, 1874, he was called 
mourn the loss of his wife, who diced, after an 
illness of ten days, of pneumonia. She was a 
kind and affectionate wife and mother, and a 
true Christian, and her death was more than 
usnally grievous to husband and children. 
Your children survive her, and one is dead. 
Those living are Florence, the wife of J. C. 
Loy ; Albert D., a young school teacher and 
Jaw student ; Alonzoand Manson, school boys. 
James A. McCallen is a man of good busi- 
ness qualifications, and is noted for his indus- 
try. Since coming to Illinois, in 1871, he has 
improved two farms, clearing up forty-five acres 
of timber land, and building one dwelling 


house and two barns. In the summer of 1881, 
he married Mrs. Charlotte L. Avery, a 
means sand in good social standing. 


lady of 
Mr. Me- 
Callen is at this writing (1882), living on his 
farm on Salt Creek, in Watson Township, en- 
gaged in farming and stock-raising. 
CHARLES Ki. MILLER, farmer, P. 0. Wat- 
son, {1]., son of Anson 8. Miller, was born Feb- 
ruary 20, 1841, in Franklin, Delaware Co., N, 
J. He engaged in elerking at the age of’ fif- 
teen, for Edward Douglass Meredith, which he 
continued about fonr years, when he went to 
merchandising, which he followed with good 


success for several years in Franklin, N. J. 
Mr. Miller was married, October 26, 1863, to 


Miss N. Josephine Mann, daughter of Oliver 
Mann. In 1877, he sold out his store buasi- 
ness and removed to lflingham County, and 
settled on a farm of 100 acres, Sections 16, 17 
and 21, erected a first class dwelling and is 
making farming a decided snecess. We has 
three children: Frank C., Lula J. and J. Stew- 
art. Ile is a member of the Kpiseopal Church, 
also a member of the Masonic fraternity, and 
isa typical Democrat. Subject’s father, Anson 
S. Miller, was born in Delaware County, N. J., 
July 18,1818. He was married, November 26, 
1838, to Lucinda A. Chamberlain. The issue 
of his first marriage is one child, Charles KH. 
Subject’s wife died October 3, 1858. 
WILLIAM VPITIKEN, deceased, was born at 
Mast Uartford, Conn.. May 9, 1790, and went 
to Albany, when ayoung man, and engaged in 
the trade. In 1820, he removed to 
Rochester, N. Y., and there commenced a trade 
in drugs and medicines, in a wooden building, 
which gave away in later years to a finer struct- 
wre known as the Pitkin Block. He prose- 
cuted his business till 1854, a period of thirty- 
fonr years. In 1839 and 1840, was an Alderman 
from the Fifth Ward. In 1845 and 1846, he was 
Mayor of the city. He was one of the Com- 
missioners appointed by State to erect the 
Western House of Refuge, and became a mana- 
I 


drug 
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ger of the institution. He was one of the 
founders and managers of the Honse of Truants. 
He was one of the founders and manager of the 
City Hospital. Was one of the first trustees of 
the Rochester Savings Bank, an office he held 
till his decease, and was for many years Presi- 
dent of that institution. Te was a member of 
St. Luke’s Episcopal Church. He had four 
children, viz., Alfred IL, James M., of Roches- 
ter, N. Y., Mrs. McKnight and Sarah M. Ue 
died May 4, 1869. The father of subject, Sir 
William Pitkin, was a Governor of Connecticut 
Colony, 1766. Alfred FI. Pitkin, eldest son of 
subject, was born in Rochester, N. Y., Decem- 
her 28. 1834. Went to Chicago in 1853, and 
engaged in hardware and general mercantile 
business in the firm name of Pitkin Brothers. 
Continued the business with fair success till 
1866, closed out on account of the death of his 
brother, and the decline of his own health, and 
moved to Effingham County, Ill, and settled 
ona farm of 160 acres, in Section 29, Watson 
Township. In 1872, he sold and moved ona 
farm of 120 acres, in Section 16, Watson Town- 
ship, where he follows farming with good suc- 
cess. Subject was married in Bridgeport, 
Conn., December 4, 1855, to Miss Mary Lonisa 
Thompson, daughter of John Thompson. 
Subject has four children living: William 
Theodore, was born Angust 26, 1858; Grace 
B., was born February 28, 1862; Alfred 
H., was born September 4, 1867; Sarah Ida, 
was born January 12, 1873; Mr. Pitkin’s wife, 
Mrs. Sarah L. Pitkin, died September 20, 1876; 
Fannie L., was born May 6, 1857, and was 
married to James M. Parkhurst September 24, 
1877, died May 4, 1882. 

ELAM R. RINEHART, farmer, was born in 
Ewington, this connty, May 17, 18-49. 
fourteen years of age, when his father came to 
the place where our subject lives at present, who 
hecame owner of the old homestead at the death 
of his father January 9, 1877. Our subject has 
always been engaged in farming; the farm 


He was- 


consisting of one quarter section, all in cultiva- 
tion, and devoted principally to the raising of 
grain. He was married, March 16, 1876, to 
Miss Victoria Carpenter, of this county, and 
has three children—Daniel B., Walter I. and 
William B., twins. Our subject has served on 
the Board of Supervisors of this county ; his 
father, Daniel Rinchart, was born September 15, 
1812, in Fairfield County, Ohio, where he re- 
ceived a common school education, and mar- 
ried, February 8, 1837, Barbara Kagay, of 
Fairfield County, Ohio. In June, 1841, he 
came by team to this connty, and first settled 
in a cabin in what is now Watson Township, 
where Michael Sprinkle now lives, where he 
had entered a one quarter section previons to 
coming. He lived there until 1847, and 
opened up quite a farm, but the prevailing 
disease of chills and fever induced him to 
leave the farm and move to Ewington ; he had 
been elected Connty Clerk by the Democrats, 
and had served as County Assessor before this 
for two years. He served as Connty Clerk of 
Effingham County for eighteen years continn- 
ously, except an interim of two years, when the 
office was filled by Thomas Loy, in probably 
1849-50. He retired in 1873 to his farm; he 
was one of the best known men in the county ; 
he exerted a large political influence in the 
county and district. He was a member of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church for many years; 
he had four sons and two daughters, as fol- 
lows: Jemima, was wife of W.C. Wright (de- 
ceased, see sketch); Emma H., Mrs. Edward 
Upton, of Watson Township ; Thomas Benton, 
farmer of this county ; William Allen, of Leeds 
City, D. T.; Erastus N., see sketch; Hlam R., 
subject. 

CAPT. FIDELES B. SCHOOLEY, mer- 
ehant, Watson, isa son of Palemon and Sarah 
Schooley, and was born in 1843, in Clay County, 
Ill. He first engaged in millwrighting, a trade 
he fearned under his father. In 1861, he en- 


| listed in the war, Company G, Eleventh Mili- 
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nois, being first in the three months’ call, and 
re-enlisted in November, 1861, for a term of 
three years in Company D, Fifty-fourth Illinois. 
Mr. Schooley went out as a private, and was 
promoted as follows: First Sergeant, Second 
Lieutenant, First Lieutenant and Captain, a 
position he held to the close of the war (or 
about twelve months). At first the command 
was stitioned on duty to guard a railroad near 
Columbus, Ky. It was in the siege of Vicks- 
burg, afterward endured several marches in 
Gen. Steele’s command in Arkansas ; was at bat- 
tle at Clarendon, another near Little Rock, and 
at the capture of the latter place August 24, 
1864. Subject was taken prisoner in a fight at 
Jones Station, and was taken to Batesville, 
Ark.; was paroled and sent to the barracks at 
St. Louis, Mo., where he remained till in 
December, 1864, when he was exchanged, and 
was at Fort Smith, Ark., when the great peace 
conferenee was concluded with the Indians. 
Subject was discharged November 1], 1865, and 
returned home. He was married August 11, 
1866, to Miss Pauline Thompson, daughter of 
Robert Thompson, and followed millwrighting 
till 1869 when he engaged in elerking in a | 
store for A. J. Vance, in Watson. In 1871, 
began to clerk in the store of Barkley & 
Abraham in Watson. Mr. Schooley’s wife 
died in June, 1875, and he was married to 
Miss Frank E. Claar, daughter of Jaeob and 
Sarah Claar, December 25, 1875. In 1878, he 
purchased an interest in the store of Milton 
Abraham. In February, 1880, sold out in 
Watson and engaged in merchandising in Elli- 
ottstown, January 1, 1882, sold a half-interest 
of his store in Elliottstown, to Mr. Abraham, 
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of Sehooley Bros. Subject has a family of 
three children—Elsworth B., Sarah B., Clara 
KE. Subject’s father, Palemon Schooley, was 
born February 17, 1821, near Salem, Ohio; 
moved with his parents to Maysville, Clay 
County, Tl, and was married in that county, 
May 3, 1840, to Miss Sarah Sitler, daughter of 
Samuel and Christina Sitler. The father was a 
millwright ; moved from Clay County, TIL, in 
1846, to Vermont, Fulton County, Ill, where 
he remained about six years, and after a few 
removals to secure work at his trade, he set- 
tled at Elliottstown, Effingham County. In 
1861, he enlisted in the war in Company D, 
Fifty-fourth Illinois, in the same company with 
his son F. B. Sehooley, and served till the 
spring of 1865, when he returned home, and 
moved to Watson, Il], where he remained till 
his death, which occurred October 21, 187T, 
after which his widow, Mrs. Sarah (Sitler) 
Schooley, lived with her son F, B. Her chil- 
dren consists of two living, one of whom is 
the subject of this sketeh, the other, Salathiel, 
who also served a long term inthe war. [le mar-~ 
ried, and runs a furniture store in partnership 
with his brother, under the firm name of 
Schooley Bros. 

ELISHA W. SCOTT, farmer, son of Dr. John 
O. Scott, was born near Freemanton, this county, 
October 12, 1838, and was raised on a farm, and 
educated in publie schools of this county. He 
began farming for himself in 1863, in which 
year he was married. Ile enlisted in the army 
| in 1862, in the Seventy-first Illinois Volunteer 
Infantry, and served three months, when his 
time expired. In 1863, he enlisted in the One 
Hundred and Thirty-fifth Hlinois Volunteer 
Infantry for one hundred days, and served for 


and bougut a half-interest of Abrahain’s store 
at Watson, and the two stores were run under 
the firm name of Abraham & Schooley _ till 
October ], 1882, when our subject sold out his 
interest iu the store business to Mr. Abraham, 
and purchased a half-interest in a furniture 
store, and runs business under the firm name 


about five months, on guard duty, under Gen. 
Rosecrans. Ie has farmed in this township 
sinee 1863. ile, that year, married Miss Livo- 
na McCann, daughter of James McCann, of 
Jaekson Township, and has four children living, 
Vista, Ella, Nora and Edward. Our subject 
has served his township as Assessor. 
7) 
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W. F. SCOTT, farmer and teacher, P. O. 
Watson, is a son of Dr. John QO. Scott, and 
was born in this county, April 20, 1841. In 
1860, he began teaching. In 1862, he enlist- 
edin the United States Army, Company 4, 
Seventy-first Illinois Volunteers. His com- 
mand was forwarded to Columbus, Ky. 
ter some time spent in the service, he was 
sent to the marine hospital, at Chicago, on 
account of disability for service. After his 
recovery, he was placed in charge of a Govern- 
ment corral, where he bought Government 
supplies, and was foreman of the men who 
took charge of horses brought in for service. 
After about six months of this kind of service, 
he returned home and resumed teaching. He 
was married in Jasper County, Ill, August 28, 


1870, to Miss Melissa Blackford, daughter of | 
Since then, he has followed , 


LM. Blackford. 
the avocation of farming, alternately teach- 
ing in winters and farming during the summer. 


He has gained a first-class reputation as a, 


teacher, and proven a success at farming, and 
is the owner of a good farm. He is an ardent 
supporter of the principles of Democracy, has 
held the office of Justice of the Peace, is School 
Treasurer, and a member of the Masonic fra- 
ternity. He has five children—Lawly, Ninta, 
Emmett R., Ethie E. and Worley. 

IRWIN A. SPRINKLE, druggist, Watson, 
son of John Sprinkle, was born in this coun- 
ty July 17,1859. Tle was raised on a farm. 
In 1876, he engaged in clerking in a dry goods 
and grocery store in 
followed about seven months. August 22, 
1879, he was matriculated in the Northern In- 
diana Normal, which he attended three terms. 
He returned home and engaged in clerking in 
Effingham a short time ; then purchased a drug 


store in Watson, and engaged in his present | 


avocation. In this business, he has met with 
good success. He carried a first-class assort- 
ment of drugs and notions. Politically, Mr. 
Sprinkle is a stanch Repnblitan. 


Af | 


Teutopolis, which he , 


Is School | 


Treasurer of Watson Township. Mr. Sprinkle 
was married at Mason, IIl., February 26, 1881, 
to Miss Nelia Rankin, daughter of Robert and 
Mary Rankin. He has one child, Clyde 
Sprinkle, born March 26, 1882. 

EDWARD N. UPTON, traveling salesman, 
was born in Auburn, N. Y., September 27, 1837, 
and learned tle printer’s trade in Columbus, 
Ohio. He came to St. Louis, Mo., in 1857, 
and in 1858 came to Kwington, this connty, 
as a journeyman printer, and worked for 
Col. Filler a year and on the old Pioneer, and 
then went to Ilenderson, Ky., where he 
joined his brother-in-law in putting in gas 
works there, remaining six months, when 
he returned to Ewington and again worked ina 
printing office for six months, and went to St. 
Lonis and worked as compositor till 1861, when 
he went to Columbus, Ohio, where he helped 
to raise a company and went out as First 
Lieutenant, mustered September 10, 1861, 
which was a part of the Forty-sixth Ohio Vol- 
unteer Infantry. He served mntil close of war, 
being mustered out in July, 1865, at Lonis- 
ville, Ky.; served three years nine months. He 
served in Fifteenth Army Corps of Gens. Sher- 
man and Logan, and fonght in thirty-two 
battles. He was promoted to rank of Cap- 
tain, Company G, dated April 6, 1862. He 
was commissioned August 19, 1864, Major of 
the Forty-sixth Regiment. He was made 
Lieutenant Colonel of Regiment December 22, 
1864, and rose to rank of Colonel July 16, 
1865. Ile was married, March 21, 1864, to Miss 
Emma £., daughter of Daniel Rinehurt, of 
Effingham County, Ill. After leaving the army 
in fall of 1865, he settled on present farm in 
Watson Township, where he has since resided, 
and followed farming for about ten years. In 
1875, he entered the employ of Haydens & 
Allen, manufacturers of saddlery hardware, of 
St. Louis, and has for past seven years been 
traveling salesman for Southern Illinois. He has 
three sons and two danghters living—Hayden 
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R., Mattie R., Edward N., Daniel N., Mary L. 
One died in infaney, Cotton Allen. Our sub- 
jeet has served as Town Clerk of Watson, and 
Collector. 

REV. DAVID WILLIAMSON, deceased, 
whose portrait appears in this work, was not 
one of fortune’s petted ones, “born with a sil- 
ver spoon in his mouth,” but being one of seven 
children of a family in moderate circumstances, 
has known what it is to fight life’s battles single- 
handed, only inspired by native ambition and 
a desire for usefulness and position among men. 
The rudiments of his education were received 
at the district schools. Was a very attentive 
student and became a deep thinker. He was 
born on the “ Williamson plantation,” near Ab- 
ingdon, Va., May 6, 1827. Ilis father, George, 
was born in County Armagh, in the Province 
of Ulster, Ireland, and emigrated to Vir- 
ginia when quite young. Ilis mother, Susan 
Myers, was born in Peunsylvania, and died 
near Gosport, Ind., in 1837. In the early 
part of his life, he united with the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church. At the age of sev- 
enteen, he entered the ministry, which he 
continued mostly the remainder of his useful 
life, and the result of his efforts will only be 
known in that day when the secrets of all hearts 
shall be revealed. In 1846, he was with the In- 
diana Conferenee, and in 1853 he united with 


made known his strength until 1869, when he 
was superannuated at his own request, on ac- 
count of physical disability. He soon settled 
with his family on a farm a short distance east 
of Watson. Here he gained some strength, and 
applied himself to teaching. He was a man of 
serupulous integrity, generous impulses and 
boundless hospitality. As a minister, he 
preached strong doctrinal sermons, but his 
modesty led him to evade debate as much as 
possible. owever, when pressed. he would 
accept, and his adversary found in hima strong 
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opponent. He was united in marriage, October 
14, 1852, with Mary J. Brown, of Gosport, Ind. 
She was born February 5, 1829, near Gosport, 
Ind. Her parents, F. and Sarah (Manser) 


. Brown, were natives of Kentucky. The former 


was born January 21, 1803, and the latter Feb- 
ruary 10, 1805, My. Williamson’s marriage 
gave him six children, viz.: Frank, engaged in 
railroading in Mississippi; Sarah L. A., de- 


| ceased; J.D. D., Mary K. ¥., Frederiek T. B. and 


Rosa. The last four are efficient teachers. J.D. 
D. was born in MceLeansboro, Ul, Nov.14, 1858. 
He began early to improve his mind, and com- 
pleted 2 course in the Grayville and Southern 
Tndiana Colleges, and attended other noted edu- 
cational institutions. lle entered the school- 
room as a teacher early in his teens, and his 
services have become so desirable that he is 
pressed into actual labor aside from his regular 
employment as a general agent for a school fur- 
niture and supply establishment. In the latter 
avoeation, he is as proficient as in the former. 
He was married at Marshall, Clark Co., IIL, 
March 11, 1881, to Libbie Tillis, a native of 
Watson, Ill., born September, 1859. Tle resides 
in Watson, is teaching, and at the close of the 
term he will devote his entire time in the em- 
ployment of the firm mentioned above. He is 


| a stanch Democrat, and a member of Watson 
| Lodge, A.. F.& A.M. The future is yet before 
the Southern Illinois Conferenee, where he — 


him, and he promises to be a type of the old 
block. Rev. Williamson died September 30. 
1878, from an attack of typhoid fever, which 
lasted only one week. Ile had often expressed 
himself as willing to meet death, and when he 
breathed his last it was in the full faith of his 
Savior. We was a kind father, 2 devoted, lov- 
ing husband, and commanded the highest es- 
teem of all who knew him. [lis widow, Mary 
J., resides with three of the younger children, 
on the farm where they loeated when first 
coming to this county. He was alife-long 
Demoerat. 
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JOSEPH P. CONDO, merchant, Moccasin, 
was bornin 1848 in Penn Hall, Center Co., Penn., 
and lived there till he was twenty years of age, 
and then was married and came to this county, 
und has been in Effingham County ever since. 
He was married to. Mary A. Motz. She was 
born in Center County. She is the daughter 
of Samuel Motz, who was born in Center 
County, Penn.; also her mother. Her mother is 
dead, bnt her father still lives in the same 
county. Mr. Condo's parents both were born 
in Center County, but bis father, Jacoh Condo, 
came West, and died here; also his moth- 
er. The first four years after coming, Mr. 


Condo farmed, and in 1872 he went into the | 


mercantile business in Moccasin, and has been 
in the same business ever since, and is at pres- 
ent the only merchant in the village. Mr. 
Condo carries a stock of about $7,000, includ- 
ing everything to be found in a_ general 
store. Mr. Condo has been contracting for 
railroad ‘ties to different roads, and for the last 
five years has handled over 100,000 ties each 
year, and for the last two years has been hay- 


ing the ties mostly made on his own land, but | 


still buys. Mr. Condo made his start hy sell- 
ing steel plows, in 1870 and 1871, selling over 
300 while oa the farm in the two years. He 
has 770 acres of land, 140 in Shelby County, 
370 in Effingham County, and 260 in Fayette. 
Of this, 390 acres are in cultivation, 300 acres 
of good timber, and 170 stump land. Besides 
his land, he has his store building in Moccasin 
and resident property in Effingham. Mr. 
Condo has been one of the most successful 
business men in this part of the county, In 
1880, Mr. Condo was one of the three delegates 
from this county to the Republican State Con- 
vention at Springfield, Nl. He has three chil- 
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dren living and four dead—Sallie, Florence and 
Lulu. We is a member of the Republican 
State Central Committee. 

MOSES DOTY, farmer, P. O. Moceasin, was 
born in Wayne County, Ohio, 1816. Tle is the 
son of Thomas and Rosa (Sowards) Doty. His 
father was a native of Kentucky, and his 
mother of North Carolina. They were married 
in Kentucky, and moved to Ohio—at an early 
date—while the Indians were still in the State. 
Both of his parents died, and are buried in 
Wayne County, Ohio. Mr. Doty was educated 
in the early schools of Obio—a split log for a 
bench, a log cut out for a window, with paper 
stretched over it, ete. In spring of 1845, he 
came to Moccasin Precinct, and settled on 
Moccasin Creek ; lived here nearly two years, 
and then went hack to Ohio, and lived there 
till fall of 1852; they returned to Effingham 
County, and this~has been their home ever 
since, except one season he rented a farm in 
Fayette County. When first coming here, there 
was no flour to be had, and their way of get- 
ting their meal was to grind it by horse-power ; 
aud the first meal he got he had to go to Van- 
dalia for it. It was an insult to offer paper 
money or coppers in pay for anything. Once, 
while on the road, he bought a loaf of bread, 
and not haying the exact change in silver, he 
offered to make the change in coppers ; but for 
his trouble he received a cursing. Their first 
voting was done in an old barf, and each one 
had to go up and tell the name of the one they 
wished to vote for, as there were no tickets. 
When first coming here, there were but few per- 
manent settlers; most were what they called 
squatters. He bought a number of good year- 
ling steers for $1.50 per head, and kept them 
till they were two years old, and sold them for 
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$3 per head; there was no market for any- 
thing; good corn could be bought for 8 cents. 
Schools were an unknown thing when he first 
eame, but the second summer they got up a 
little school, and kept it for three months. 
Old Ewington was their post office, a distance 
of about twelve miles. He was married, 1835, 
in Wayne County, to Mary Jane Cavenee. She 
was born in Iarrison County, Ohio, the daugh- 
ter of William Cavenee, a native of Pennsyl- 
Wer mother was born in New Jersey. 
On Mr. Doty’s father’s hrm was an old bloek- 
house, built by the Americans in the war of 
1812. Mr. Doty used it as a cider house for 
a number of years. In his family there were 
twelve children (nine now living); four boys and 
five girls living. In 1869, he sold out his farm 
on Moccasin Creek, with the intention of going 
West, but instead bought his present farm, 
which is one mile north of the old place. His 
farm now consists of 121 acres. He is Demo- 
eratic in polities, and has been one all his life. 
When first moving here, there were but two 
Whigs in this precinet—the rest all Democrats 
—and the Whigs did not turn out to vote. 
Farming has been his business all his life. The 
way they made their living at first was to raise 
a small pateh of corn, and then hunt for game ; 
all kinds of game was quite plentiful then ; 
deer would be seen in beids of from forty to 
fifty; turkeys and chickens were also numerous, 
and many wild hogs in the woods. 

MARTIN V. DOWTY, farmer, P, O. Moe- 
easin, was born in Rush County, Ind.. 18-41, 
March 12, to Thomas and Deborah (Wood) 
Dowty. He was born in Pennsylvania, and 
she in Buffalo, N. Y. They were married in 
Ohio, and settled in Indiana, 1835. lle died 
in Rush County, and she in Jasper County. 
Our subject was educated in Rush County, 
Ind., in common school. He was raised on a 
farm and has followed that business all his 
life, except for “ve years he was quarrying 
stone in Decatur: County, Ind. March, 1879, 
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he came to Effingham Connty, and bought his 
present farm of 10-4 aeres, all but six of which 
is prairie land. THe was married in Indiana, 
1863, to Emma Mason, she was born in Deea- 
tur County, Ind., to John and Sarah Mason. 
They have six children—Clara Lizzie, Theo- 
dore, Edith, Katie and Arthur. Mr. Dowty 
entered Company B, Eleventh Indiana In- 
fantry, Col. Tlacelman; for four months he 
was in the Eleventh, and then eight months in 
the Sixteenth. [Ie and wife are Methodists in 
religion. Tle is Republican in polities; is also 
a member of the Masonic fraternity. 
ANTITONY GRANT, deceased, was born 
in Harrison County, Ohio, near Athens, on 
Stillwater River, February 10, 1825, to An- 
thony Grant and Rebecca (Sloan) Grant. In 
1849, he was married in Knox County, Ohio, to 
Margaret Lybarger; she was born in Knox 
County, 1826, March 7, to Daniel and Nancy 
Ann (Gary) Lybarger. In 1851, Mr. and Mrs. 
Grant moved from Ohio to Kffingham County, 
and settled on the present farm in 1852, and 
have remained here since. Mr. Grant was 
raised ona farm, and followed that for his oe- 
cupation till his death, April 26, 1875. When 
first coming, he entered 160 acres of timber 
land, and at the time of his death had about 
460 acres. They have six children living— 
Maranda, Francis Marion, Charles Anderson, 
Sophronia, Emma and George Ulysses. Mrs. 
Grant is member of the Methodist Mpiseopal 
Church of Pleasant Grove. Mr. Grant was a 
member of the Masonic fraternity, and was 
Democratic in politics, and held different town- 
ship offices, Commissioner, ete. In moving 
from Knox County, Mr. Grant and family came 
in company with his brother, James Grant, 
who is now in Mound Township, and Robert 
Stewart, who settled in Fayette County. When 
they settled here, this was a wild conntry. 
There were no settlers on the prairies at all, 
and but few along the timber nearhere. Their 
trading point when first coming was old Free- 
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manton, and their milling was done in horse _ have seven children—Mary Ellen, Florence R., 
mills, but finally they got tired of that kind | William H., Theresa A., Albert I]., Charles E. 


of flour and so went to Shelbyville. The first 
season here, Mr. Grant farmed with his brother 
in Fayette County, and would go away from 
home Monday morning, and stay most of the 
week without getting to come home; so Mrs. 
Grant and her one little girl wonld stay at 
home all alone, and frequently not see any one 
from the time he left till his return. In fall of 
1853, he bonght out a sqnatter who was living 
on the present homestead, giving him $100 for 
the claim; he then entered the land. When 
first moving here, there were a good many 
threats made that they would run them ont, 
but they had come to make a home here, so 
they held their own; and after a time the old 


settlers here became reconciled to have Ohio- , 


ans remain. Mr. Grant’s life was qnite a suc- 
cess, but he was generous almost to a fault, 
ready to help when he knew there was no 
chance for a return, when he saw any one in a 
diffienlty, especially the poor or to the widows. 
Mr. Grant’s father was horn in New Jersey; 
came to Pennsylvania at an early date, then to 
Harrison Connty, Ohio, wbout 1825, and in 
1826 to Knox County, where he remained ac- 
tively engaged in farming till the time of his 


death January, 1866, aged eighty-three years. | 


Subject’s mother was born in New Jersey, and 
died in Knox County, Ohio, 1869, aged eighty- 
Six years. 

J. W. HOTZ, 8n., farmer and grain buyer, 
P. O. Moccasin, was born in Hesse-Darmstadt, 
Germany, 1823, Juve 1; came to Pennsylvania 
in 1839, and then to Washington County, and 
there learned his trade of blacksmithing, and 
followed his trade for thirty-one years in dif- 
ferent places. From Pennsylvania, he came in 
1845 to Wayne Connty, Ohio, and lived there 
for fourteen years. While there, he was mar- 
ried, on October 6, 1851, to Miss Lovina Jane 
Knox. She was born in Pennsylvania Janu- 
ary 19, 1835. She died March 11, 1878. They 


and George F. Since coming to Illinois, he 
has carried on a farm and blacksmith shop. 
Je quit the shop in 1870, but still carries on 
the farm, and for the last six years has been 
buying grain in Moceasin for Jennings & 
Minor, of Effingham. Ilis farm consists of 200 
acres, 160 on the prairie and 40 in timber, 
and besides has town property. He has 
always been Democratic in polities. Ie has 
been a member of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church for forty-four years, and has filled the 
place of Steward and leader ever since joining 
the church. The first year he came to this 
county, he helped to build the Methodist Epis- 
copal Chureh, and helped wear it ont, so they 
built another church on the same site in 1881. 
Mr. Ioltz is a strict temperance man, and for 
the future temperance will enter in his polities. 

JOUN HURDELBRINK, farmer, P. O. 
Moceasin, was horn in St. Clair Connty, IIL, 
September 13, 1849, to Diedrich and Mary A. 
(Bossa) Hurdelbrink, both born in Hanover, 
Germany; came to America in 1842; settled 
in Buifalo, N. Y., afterward moved to St. 
Clair County, Ill. and he died there of the 
cholera, aged abont fifty-four. By trade he 
was a blacksmith. She is now Mrs. Henry 
Niehoff. QOnr subject was educated in St. 
Clair Connty in an English school. He has 
always followed farming. In 1865, he came to 
this county with his mother and step-father, and 
has been here ever since. He was married in 
this county in 1877 to Hannah [nelskoetter. 
She was born in St. Louis in 1855 to Henry 


‘and Mary A. (Piel) Iuelskoetter, both now 


living in this county. They were both born in 
Prussia. He and wife are both members of 
the German Lntheran Chnreh. He is Repnb- 
lican in politics. Ilis farm consists of 80 acres, 
all prairie. 

J. S. JONES, physician, Moccasin, was 
born in Ilarrison County, Ohio, in 1827, 
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He was edueated in Ohio and attended lectures 
in Cincinnati at the American Medical Col- 
lege. He began his practice in 1854, commenc- 
ing practice in Millersbnrg, Iowa, remaining 
there till 1858, and then returned to Ohio and 


practiced at Bladensburg, Knox County, for six | 


years, and then came to Ettingham County, in 
1865, and has been here ever since, with the 
exception of two years he was in Missouri, go- 
ing for his wife’s health. Dr. Jones helongs 
to the eclectic school, He was married in 
Holmes County, Ohio, to Elizabeth Johnston, 
in 1850. His wife died in January, 1873. He 
was married in Effingham County, Tl, in 1876, 
to Tena Piper. De had seven children by his 
first wife (five are now living) and has one 
child by his present wife. He has always 
been Republican in his politics. He is a mem- 
ber of the Masonic fraternity. Le is the son 
of William Jones, a native of Pennsylvania, 
who died in 1850. Dr. Jones’ mother died 
about 1840. 

JOUN H. LUHRMAN, farmer, P. O. Blue 
Point, was born in Hanover, Germany, April19, 
1820. He is the son of Herman H. and Mary 
(Myers) Luhrman. [lis futher was born in Han- 


over, Germany, 1790, and emigrated to America, | 


1844, and settled in Cincinnati, Ohio, where 
he remained till his death, about 1855. He 
followed his trade of shoe-maker. Tbe mother 
of our subject was also born in Hanover, Ger- 
many, and died in Cincinnati, 1877, at forty- 
eight years of age. They were the parents of 
seven children, of whom John II. was the old- 
est. He received his education in the common 
schools of his native country. 
twenty-three years old, he left home and emi- 
grated to America, coming on a sailing vesscl 
from Bremen to New Orleans, and landed 
there December 19, 1843. On account of the 


ice in the river, he could not make St. Louis, | 
the point of his destination, till January, 184+. | 


For fifteen years he remained in St. Louis, 
working the first nine years for George P. Plant, 


When he was 
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ina flouring mill. He then worked six years 
for Joseph Powell, also in a flouring mill. In 
1859, he located in Wennide, IIl., where, in com- 
pany with J.F. Brocksmith, he built a large flour- 
ing mill ata costof $40,000. A few years after 
this, his daughter was killed in the mill, and 
that caused him to sell ont his interest, and re- 
move toa farm. His daughter had gone into 
the mill to eall the miller to dinner, and in pass- 
ing up stairs to where he was, her dress caught 
in an upright shaft that was making sixty revo- 
lutions per minute. She was immediately 
killed. After selling the mill, he bought a farm 
of 160 acres near Wennide, and remained there 
till 1869, when he sold out and came to Etting- 
ham County, and bought 320 aeres in Moccasin 
Township, and has added to it till now he has 
a farm of above 500 acres of well-improved 
land, except forty, which is timber land. Jan- 
uary 6, 1845, in St. Louis, he married Mary 
Foldenfeld, a native of Hanover, Germany. 
They have four children living, Louisa (wife 
of W. l. Lange), Charles, William and August 
(at home). He and family are members of the 
German Lutheran Church—his son, William, 
being organist. He is Democratic in politics. 
While farming in Washington County, he was 
appointed Postmaster at Lively Grove, and held 
that till he left the county. July, 1871, while 
driving a reaper, the seat broke and he was 
thrown down in front of the knives and had his 
right hand eut so badly that he lost the use of 
it. is head was also badly bruised. 

W. B. METHAM, farmer, P. O. Altamont, 
was born in Coshocton County, Ohio, 1825. 
He remained in Ohio till 1855 ; he came to IIli- 
nois, and the first winter stayed in Fayette 
County, and in the spring of 1856 came back 
into Effingham County, and has made this his 
home ever since. He is the son of Pren Met- 
ham, who was born in England. In his youth, 
he was asailor, but eame to America before be 
was married. Hliza (Boman) Metham, Mr. W. 
B.’s mother, was the second wife of Pren Met- 
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ham, and was born in Pennsylvania, and was of 
the Pennsylyania-Dutch origin. His father was 
one of the early settlers in that part of Ohio. 
His place was thirty miles from Zanesville, and 
as they had no roads at first, everything had to 


be done on horseback. His parents both died - 


in Coshocton County, Ohio. When Mr. Met- 
ham came to Etlingham County in 1856, he 
bought his present farm of Pricket Doty, pay- 
ing $10 per acre for what he bought of Doty, 
and is now one of the best improved and most 
valuable farms in this part of the township. 
His farm consists of about 600 acres, mostly 
lying along Big Moceasin Creek. Mr. Metham 
has always voted the Republican ticket, voting 
first for Fremont, and has never missed an 
eleetion since his first vote, and has been one of 
the leading Republicans in Moccasin Township. 
When Mr. Metham came to his present farm, 
there was not a settleroutin the prairie; it was 
allgrown up to prairie vrass. John H.C. Smith 
put up the second honse in the prairie, and 
Peter Campbell the first, but soon after the 
Germans came in and began settling it. Mr. 
Metham was married in Coshocton County, 
Ohio, 1851, to Rebecea Anderson. She was 


born in Ireland. . She is the daughter of John | 


and Mary Anderson. Her father died in the 
old country, but her mother came to Coshoe- 
ton County, Ohio. They have two children 
living and six dead—Mary E., Artiney, Al- 
vira, Anderson, Clara, Alice, and an infant, all 
dead ; Adda and Laura are the only two liv- 
ing. Mr. Metham isa member of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Chureh. 

WILLIAM OWENS, farmer, P. O. Alta- 
mont, was born in Wayne County, Ohio, 1819. 
From Wayne County he moved to Knox Coun- 
ty, Ohio, about 1844. Ue remained in Knox 
County till about 1858, when he came to his 
present farm in Effingham County, Il. He 
is theson of John and Pheebe (Spake) Owens. 
His father was a native of New Jersey, and his 
mother of Pennsylvania. His father died and 
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left six children, four boys and two girls. Mr. 
Owens is the oldest of the sons ; the daughters 
are both dead, but the boys living. He was 
only a smal] boy when his father died, and his 
mother being fooled out of what property was 
left to the family, the four oldest children were 
bound out, and the result was, their chances 
for an education were very limited. He was 
married in Wayne County, Ohio, 1842, to Cath- 
arine Stahl. She was born in Ohio, Wayne 
County, but her parents had come from Penn- 
She died in Knox County in 1846 
or 1847. By this wife he had four children, 
all living. About 1848, he was again married, 
to Rebecca Jane Grant, born in Harrison 
County, Ohio. Her parents were from Vir- 
ginia, By this wife he has five children, 
three boys and two girls. His children are 
Elizabeth, Frederick, Salome, Catharine, An- 
thony, Rebeeea, John, Sarah and William, 
Mr. Owens’ oceupation has been that of farm- 
iug most all of his life, but he started with 
nothing. His farm now consists of 460 aeres. 
He has always been Democratic in politics. 
PHILIP PETZING, P. QO. Moccasin, was 
born in Hesse-Darmstadt, Germany, December 
24,1523, to Peter and Wathrina (Maehemer) Pet- 
zing ; both were born in the same place as our 
subject. In 1853, they came to America, taking 


sylvania. 


| passage at Havre, France, making the trip to 


New York in a sailing vessel in twenty-seven 
days. They settled in Buffalo, N. Y., and his 
father lived there till his death, in 1863. In 
the old country he was a farmer, but after 
coming to America he invested his money in 
city property, and lived on the rents. Mrs. 
Petzing, the mother of our subject, died when 
he was only fonr years old, in the old country. 
Our subject was educated in the common 
schools of his native country. In 18-47, he first 
came to America, and settled in Butfalo, where 
he remained for seven years, and where he fol- 
lowed ship-carpentering. He learned his trade 
after coming to Buffalo. Before coming to 
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America, he had been at work on the farm with 
his father. In 1852, he returned to Germany, 
and eame back in 1853, as his father was com- 
ing. In 1854, he left Butfalo, and came to 
Chicago, where he remained till 1863. Daring 
the nine years at Chicago, he followed various 
kinds of business ; first working at his trade 
awhile, then went into a brewery, but sold that 
out after three years, and then went into the 
IC. R.R. car shops for some time, but on 
account of sore eyes he quit the shops and 
went into a butcher shop, and the last two years 
while there he was farming southwest of Chi- 
eago, in Cook County, but in 1863 he came to 
Effingham County, and has been farming here 
ever since. When first coming here, he bought 
railroad land, buying 220 acres at first, but 
has since added to it till now he has 620 acres, 
all but 80 of which are inthe prairie. In 1861, 
he was married, at Chicago, to Mine Henning. 
She was born in Prussia, in 1834, to William 
and Caroline IIenning. Mrs. Petzing came to 
America in 1854, but her parents did not come 
till 1858. Ter father is dead, but her mother 
is still living. Mr. Petzing has seven chil- 
dren—Wiltiam, Philip, Julia, Wermon, Anna, 
Edward and Ida. tHe and family belong to 
the Lutheran Church. Ue is Democratic in 
polities. Ile has held various township offices, 
being Justice of the Peace, School Trustee, 
and now is Road Commissioner, and also has 
been Supervisor for two terms. 

DAVID RUDY, tarmer, P. O. Moccasin, 
was born near Ilarrisburg, Penn., 1846. THis 
parents moved from Pennsylvania, when he 


was small, to Indiana, where they remained for | 


seven years, and then came to Illinois, settling 
in Shelby County. is father, William <A. 
Rudy, is still living in Shelby County, but 
his mother died February, 1878. Ife received 
his education in Shelby County, and was mar- 
ried in Fayette County, Ill, 1870, to Harriet 
A. Musser. She was born in Ohio, Knox 
County. Ter father, William Musser, is now 


living in Shelby County. February, 1874, they 
moved to Kftingham County, to their present 
Tt was all timber and 
His farm consists 


place, and improved it. 
thickets when moving here. 
of forty acres here and eighty acres in Fayette 
County. Mr. Rudy and wife are members of 
the Methodist Episcopal Chureh. He is Demo- 
eratic in polities. Most of his life he has fol- 
lowed farming, and has run a threshing machine 
for a number of years, and when a young 
man was engineer in a saw-mill for quite a 
time. 

J. H.C. SMITH, farmer, P. O. Altamont, was 
born in Franklin County, Ind., April 26, 1831, 
to Summers G. and Sally (Bulkley) Smith. He 
was born in Kentucky. Tle was a cooper by 
trade, and moved to Cincinnati at an early 
date, and was one of the first coopers that ever 
made a barrel in Cineinnati. He died in 
Kittingham County, 1872, at the age of eighty- 
four. He was for over fifty years a citizen of 
Indiana. She was a native of Connecticut. 
She died in 1876, at the age of sixty-four. 
Our subject was educated in Franklin County, 
Tnd., in the common schools. Ife was raised 
on a farm, and that has been his occupation 
through life, although he has done consider- 
able work at the carpenter trade. In 1855, he 
came to Effingham Connty, ItL, settling in 
Summit Township first. In spring of 1862, 
he eame to Moceasin Township, and bought a 
farm of eighty acres, but has sinee added to it 
till he has 216 aeres—all but ten acres 
under fenee. In 1851, he was married, in this 
county, to Mary Ann Devore. She was born 
in Ohio, in 1832, to James and Elizabeth 
Devore. Both her parents are dead. Te was 
Judge of the County Court of Effingham County 
for some time, and was one of the first Method- 
ist preachers in this partof the country. Mr. 
Smith has four children, all living — William 
Il., Elizabeth R., Nathan A., and David M. 
lic and wife are members of the Methodist 
Episcopal Chureh of Dexter. Mr. Smith has 
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been class-leader for about twenty-five years. 
He is Republican in politics, and has been since 
the party started; is a member of the A, O. 
U. W. He has held different township offices. 

HENRY SOLTWEDEL, Blue Point, was 
born in Mecklenburg-Schwerin, Germany, March 
20, 1848, to Christian and Louisa (Bruhn) Solt- 
wedel. He was born February 5, 1805, in the 
same place as his son. He was a cow-herder 
in the old country, being main overseer of the 
herd of cattle on one of the ranches of the 
Dobberton circuit. Tn 1856, they came to 
America, settling first to make a permanent 
home in Effingham County, Ill, in Bishop 
Township. The three years previous to this 
settlement, they had lived at different places, 
first at Buffalo, N. Y., then in Tndiana, in La 
Porte County, where they lived for a time, but 
this county was their first permanent settle- 
ment. August 28, 1882, Mr. Soltwedel’s mother 
died here, and his father is still living with 
him. Mr. Soltwedel received most of his edu- 
cation in this county; was raised on a farm, 
and that has always been his oecupation. He 
is the only son living, but bas two sisters 
lle was married in this county, 1876, 
to Lonisa Ziegler. She was born in Baden, 
Germany, 18-£9, to Jacob and Christina Ziegler. 
Tle is living, but she died May 26,1876. Mr. 
and Mrs. Soltwedel have three children living — 
Louis, William and Emma. He and family 
are members of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church, St. Paul congregation. The principles 
of the Democratic party are his. He has held 
different township offices —Township Clerk, 
Constable, and now is serving second term as 
Assessor. Ilis farm consists of eighty acres, 
all in prairie. March 28, 1873, be moved to 
this place, but had purchased the farm in 
1871. 

W. H. ST. CLAIR, M. D., Moceasin, was 
born in Cincinnati, Ohio, May 23, 1828, in the 
Governor's mansion. He is the son of John 
St. Cluir and Ann (Crooker) St. Clair. John 


living. 


St. Clair was born in Cincinnati, and died in 
Peoria, Hl. Mrs. John St. Clair died in this 
county. She was a woman well versed in his- 
tory, that being her main study. The house in 
which Dr. St. Clair was born is said to be the 
first brick house built west of the Alleghany 


Mountains. The glass for it was carried in 
paeck-saddles across the mountains. It is now 
part of the Methodist Book Concern. Dr. St. 


Clair and family, and Mrs. Dr. Charles Pad- 
dock, of Richmond, Ind., are the only descend- 
ants of Gen. Arthur St. Clair, who was appointed 
Governor of the Northwest Territory by Gen. 
Washington. Dr. St. Clair, the great-grandson 
of Gen. Arthur St. Clair, still has a letter writ- 
ten by George Washington, 1798, to “ His Ex- 
celleney, Gov. St. Clair,” soliciting his influence 
in behalf of Edward Tiffin, who was afterward 
Governor of Ohio. In 1856, the Cincinnati 
papers stated that there were, including inter- 
est at six per cent from date, $3,000,000 due 
the St. Clair family from the Government of 
the United States for money loaned to it by 
Arthur St. Clair during the Revolutionary war, 
but they never have received a cent. In 1839, 
Dr. St. Clair moved to Effingham County, with 
his parents, loeated at Ewington. His life till 
he was nineteen was spent in Uffingham County. 
Iu 1847-48, he attended the Asbury University, 
at Greeneastle, Ind., taking the scientific course. 
In 1849, he joined the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. In May, 1850, he was married to Mary 
Jane Jackson, daughter of Mrs. T. J. Gilleuwa- 
ters, of Effingham. The only ehild by this mar- 
riage is now Mrs. W.T. Pope. August, 1856, his 
wife died. Tn 1857, he was married to Eliza Ann 
Jackson. By this marriage he had four sons and 
four daughters; two sons are dead. For eight 
years he traveled in the Southern Illinois Confer- 
enee, beginning in 1851, and six years he trav- 
eled in the Minnesota Conference. In Richland 
County, Til, he commenced the practice of medi- 
eine in 1864. Tn 1865, he located at Effingham, 
and practiced till April, 1871, and then came to 
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Moceasin Township, and has been here ever 
since. William and Charles are the Doctor's 
sons; May, Laura, Carrie and Bellfore are the 
danghters. Gov. Arthur St. Clair landed at 
Cincinnati when coming to the Northwest, and 


as there was a kind of village there he asked 


the name of it, and was told it was “ La Can- 
terville,’ a Freneh name meaning the “ ville’ 
on the opposite side, or the “ville” opposite 
Covington. He asked them why in h—I! they 
did not call it by some Christian name, and 
said, “let us eall it Cineinnati,” and so it went 
by that name from that on. 

WILLIAM STOPPELMANN, farmer, P. O 
Moccasin, was born in llanover, Germany, 
Mareh 13, 1838, to Kibost Henry and 
(Niwenir) Stoppelmann. They were both na- 
tives of Hlanover, Germany. She died about 
1842,in Germany. He is still living in the old 
country, and is over seventy years old. His 
occupation has always been that of a merchant 
and trader. Our subject was educated in the 
schools of his native conntry. At the age of 
nineteen, be left home and came to America. 
He settled in Washington County, Til, when 
first coming. While there, he followed farming, 
first two years working for a farmer, and then 
rented land and farmed for himself. He re- 
mained in Washington County for seven years, 
and then came to Kftingham County in 1863. 
When first coming, he bought eighty acres of 
improved land, paying $12 per aere. 
now consists of 160 aeres prairie and twelve 
acres timber land. Tis farm is well improved. 
In 1880, he built a large and handsome resi- 
dence, 18x38, and two stories high, and the 
kitchen 16x18, one story. Ile was married in 
Washington County, in 1858, to Wilhelmina 
Mollinbrock, born in Prussia, June 15, 1834, 
to William Mollinbrock. Ie died in the old 
country in1880. Our subject has two children 
dead and three living—Caroline, William and 
Charlotta. THe and family are members of the 
German Lutheran Chureh, Blue Point. He is 
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a Republican in polities. Ile is Township Su- 
pervisor at present. le has made his own 
way since coming to America, and his sneecess 
has been made by his own energy and_perse- 
verance. 

GRIFFIN TIPSWORD, farmer, P. O. Moe- 
casin, was born just across the line in Shelby 
County, IIL, 1831, tHe is the grandson of old 


 Griflin Tipsword, and the son of John Tips- 


word. Myr. Tipsword’s life has been spent 
mostly in Eflingham County, and being raised 
in this country before there was searcely any 
civilization, he knows what pioneer life is, His 
early training was that of a pioneer, and took 
his first lessons in bunting and trapping under 
his grandfather's care. His first schooling was 
obtained in a five cornered schoolhouse, the 
house being built so that the fifth corner was 
open, and used as a fire-place, and poles and 
logs conld be burned without chopping. He 
was married, 1853, to Klizabeth Banning, in 
Shelby County. She was born and raised in 
Shelby County; she is the daughter of 
Machac Banning, a native of Sonth Carolina, 
but her mother’s people were from Tennessee. 
They have nine children, six boys and three 
girls—Joln, Merida, Hester, Sarah Aun, Isaac 
Christopher, Joseph, Walter, Minda, {In 1855, 
Mr. Tipsword moved to the prairie, there being 
only one house in the prairie at the time; the 
others were all in and around the woods. In 
1876, he sold out and went to Kansas, but re- 
mained only for the one season and then came 
back, and bought his present farm, which con- 
sists of 140 acres. He is Democratic in poli- 
ties, as all by the name are. 

ISAAC TIPSWORD, farmer, DP. O. Moe- 
casin, was born across the line in Fayette 
Connty, TI, im 1835. Me is the grand- 
son of old Griflin Tipsword, and the son 
of Thomas, and the only one of the sons 
now living in this county. His father was 
killed accidentally in Kansas in 1857. Mr. 
Tipsword’s opportunities for an education were 
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very limited, going two and a half to three 
miles, and then had to sit on a bench in a log 
house, which did not have a floor in it part of 
the time, and the window was an opening made 
by eutting out part of a log, and then streteh- 
ing a greased paper over the hole. He was 
married in Shelby County, 1854, to Agnes 
Dowty, a daughter of J. P. Dowty; she was 
born in Wayne County, Ohio, 1833, and were 
early settlers in Mffingham County, coming 
abont 1840. They have nine children living 
and two dead—Thomas P., Breekenridge, Da- 
vid M., Mary Ann, Valandingham, Ida May, 
Margaret Viola, Isaac W., Columbia Agnes. 
Mr. Tipsword has been on his present farm 
since 1865. His farm consists of 223 acres, 
about 140 in cultivation. He has always been 
Demoeratie in polities. He and wife are mem- 
bers of the Methodist Episeopal Chureh South ; 
he is a member of the Masonic fraternity ; 
farming has always been his oecupation ; Mr. 
Tipsword’s mother is still living, and is about 
seventy years old; her name before marriage 
was Annie Waller; she was born in Tennessee 
but was married on the Okaw, to Thomas Tips- 
word about 1839, One incident that Mr. Tips- 
word remembers of his father’s hunting, was, 
that he went out one day and killed seven 
deer, and that night came home with six of 
thein all on one old horse, and Mr. Tipsword 
also riding. 

G. W. TIPSWORD, farmer, P. O. Moceasin, 
born in Moccasin Township, in 1849, is a 
son of Ashby Tipsword, an old settler of this 
county. He was born in Coles County, IIL, in 
1827, and then came to this county, with his 
parents, when three years old, and lived here 
till his death, in 1877. After he was married, 
he bonght a squatter’s elaim, and afterward 
pre-empted the land, and this old homestead 
was his residence till his death. Mrs. Tips- 
word still lives on the old place. She was 
born in Tennessee. daughter of §. R. Powell. 
Mr. G. W. Tipsword is one of nine children, 
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seven of whom are living, and all but one in 
Effingham County. Mr. Tipsword was edu- 
cated in the common schools of the township. 
He was married, in Jannary, 1873, to Mary 
Ellen Hotz. She was born in Ohio, and is a 
daughter of J. W. Hotz, Sr., also an old settler 
here. They have four children, all girls—Iil- 
lian A., Sedalia M., Sarah J., Bertha G. His 
farm consists of eighty acres, but he is farm- 
ing part of the old homestead also. He has 
been Town Treasurer ot Schools sinee April, 
1877. We is Democratic in polities, and is a 
member of the Masonie fraternity. He and 
wife are members of the Methodist Episeopal 
Chureh. Griffin Tipsword. his great grand- 
father, was the first white settler in Eringham 
County. (See sketch of Griffin Tipsword in 
the General History of the County.) Ashby 
Tipsword was the son of Isaae, and Isaac 
Tipsword was the son of Griffin, Ashby 
Tipsword, the father of G. W., was the first 
Supervisor after the township was organized, 
and was eleeted a number of times in sueces- 
sion. He was one of the foremost men in the 
organization of the township and was vue of 
the leading menin the township. Althongh his 
edueation was quite limited, he was often ealled 
on to write wills, administer on estates, and 
was the referee in many eases of litigation, but 
never got into lawsuits himself For a uum- 
ber of years he was School Treasurer of the 
township, and was succeeded at his death by 
his son, G. W. Mr. Tipsword started in life 
with nothing, but at his death had about 550 
aeres of land besides personal and town prop- 
erty. He was a veterinary surgeon, and was 
called in all directions and at all times, and 
with his love of hunting he became known to 
all the settlers for many miles aronnd. Ile 
was 4 man with many peculiarities, but the 
friend of all. He was a great lover of fun, but 
not such as would injure any one. Le was 
married, in March, 1849, to Sarah J. Powell. 
Tle was buried with Masonic honors in the 
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cemetery near Moccasin, and a good stone, 
erected by his family, marks his resting 
place. 

W. F. WOHLFORD, farmer, P.O. Altamont, 
was born in Knox County, Ohio, May 15, 1848, 
to John and Catharine (Kremer) Wohlford. 
He was born in Center County, Penn.; she, also, 
in the same county. They were married in 
Wayne County, Ohio, May 19, 1865, They 
landed in Freeport, Ill., and lived in Stephen- 
son County, within four miles of the State line, 
until the time of their death, Ue died in 
Stephenson County in the winter of 1872. His 
occupation was that of a farmer. She died in 
1876, in Richland County, Ohio. Our subject 
was raised on a farm and was educated in the 
common schools of Ohio. November 25, 1868, 
he came from Stephenson County to fling- 
ham County, and since that time Hfingham 
County bas been his home. He was married 
here, Oetober 30, 1870, to Elizabeth Perry. 
She was born in Effingham County, IL, Janu- 
ary 21, 1853, to Thomas and Emeline (Balch) 
Perry. Ye was born in Kentueky and she in 
Indiana. Both died in this county. Mr. 
Wohlford has two children living—John F. 
and Olive Alma. Mr. and Mrs. Wohlford’s 
home now is the old home of her parents. The 
farm cousists of seventy-five acres, all under 
fence. Mr. and Mrs. Wohlford are members 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, Crum’s 
Chapel. He is Republican in politics and is 
the only one by the name that holds to that 
party. Mrs. Wohlford’s parents were among 
the earliest settlers here, but Mrs. Wolilford is 
the only one of the family now living in this 
county. 

JOSEPH YARNALL, farmer, P. O. Moe- 
casin, Mr. Yarnall was born in Coshocton 
County, Ohio, October 18, 1830. Te lived in 
his native county till October, 1851, when he 
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eame from his old home and spent the first 
winter in Fayette County, Ill. ; but in March, 
1852, he moved to this county and lived for 
two years on Wolf Creek, and then came to 
his present farm, which he entered from the 
Government. Almost the entire prairie was 
vacant land when he first came, and the land 
office was closed for about two years, waiting 
for a division of the railroad lands from the 
Government lands. Mr. Yarnall’s parents 
moved here at the same time, and lived in 
this township till their death. Nis father, 
Mordecai Yarnall, was born near Brownsville 
Penn., March 3, 1790, and died January 22, 
1871. Jis mother, Providence (Walraven) 
Yarnall, was also born at Brownsville, Penn., 
September 15, 1798, and died August 12, 1877. 
Mr. Yarnall reeeived his education in the early 
sehools of Ohio. His father had moved there 


in 1822. Mr. Yarnall has always followed 
furming. That was also the occupation of his 
father. Ile was married, August 11, 1851, in 


Ohio,to Mary McNeely. She was born in Greene 
County, Penn., but ber parents had moved 
to Ohio when she was seven years old. She died 
December 9, 1881. In his family there were 


eight children, seven still living—Harriet 
Zelma, Mordecai, Emma Elizabeth, Provy 


Victoria, Joseph James and Mary Jane (twins), 
William Thomas, John Benton (deceased). 
Mr. Yarnall has always been a Democrat. 
His farm consists of 100 acres, 80 in the 
prairie, and adjoining the village of Moccasin. 
Mr. Yarnall has always been an active worker 
for the good of schools, and also for the town- 
ship. On his father’s side, Mr. Yarnall’s an- 
cestors were English, they having come to 
America with William Penn, and his father 
was a Quaker till thirty years old, when he 
beeame a Methodist. Mr. Yarnall’s ancestors 
on his mother’s side were Welsh. 
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JAMES C. BEARD, farmer, P. O. Dieterich, 
IIL, was born in Vigo County, Ind., November 2, 
1829, near the State line. Wis mother dying 
when he was two years old, he spent the 
greater part of his youth in the family of an 
nnele, going to school when he could, yet 
applying himself so industriously to his studies 
that, despite his meager opportunities, he ac- 
quired a better education than was common 
among his cotemporaries. He was early in- 
terested in public and national affairs, and 
became a close analyzer of political issues, 
identifying himself with the Whig—afterward 
the Republican—party. In 1858, he came 
West to Ilinois, and bought 120 acres of wild 
prairie land in Bishop Township, this connty, 
where he has since resided. This was several 
years before the township was organized, and 
there were only fonr or five families living in 
what is now School District 2. Wild deer 
roamed over the prairie in herds of fifty or a 
hundred, or lay hid under the tall grass, which 
was in places ten or twelve feet high. But 
Mr. Beard, then young and strong, was equal 
to the situation, and he soon had his farm 
fenced and a part under cultivation. He has 
since added to this farm forty acres, making in 
all 160 acres of prairie land, beside fifty acres 
in the Island Grove, which furnishes fuel, 
fences, etc. He served two terms as Super- 
visor of Township and is serving a third term 
as School Trustee, and has served, also, a great 
number of terms as Sehool Director. 
Beard is a man who loves a good joke, and ean 
tell one admirably. For acute penetration 
and wisdom on points of law, many of our 
lawyers have found it to their advantage to get 
his opinion and counsel. which is seldom 
wrong and always logical. Mr. Beard was 


AMIE, : 


married, in the spring of 1860, to Miss Rebecca 
Layton, of Bishop Township, Effingham Co., 
Tl. They have two sons and one daughter 
living—John, James and Clara. James Beard, 
father of James C. Beard, was born in Blonnt 
County, KE. Tenn., in 1799. He was engaged in 
farming and teaching school until 1822, when 
he went to Indiana, to look at the country 
with a view to moving there. THe returned to 
Tennessee, where he soon after married Miss Jane 
Ewing, of Blount County, October 14, 1823. 
In the same year, he took his yonng wife to live 
in Vigo County, Ind., where he purchased land 
and engaged in farming on the Wabash River 
until 1858, when he moved to Bishop Township, 
Il., and hoaght land, which he farmed until his 
death. Before coming to Illinois, his wife died in 
Vigo County, 1831. Of his first marriage there 
were four children—Margaret L, William H., 
John and James C., the latter being the only 
one now living. Mr. James Beard was mar- 
ried a second time in 1835, to Mrs. Jane 
Caldwell, of Vigo County, Ind. For many years 
Mr. Beard filled the office of Justice of the 
Peace, also that of Township Supervisor. He 
died on his farm, in Bishop Township, March 
3, 1864. 


HERMAN CREMRER, farmer, P.O. Teutop- 
olis, was born in Bishop Township, this county, 
March 19, 1852, son of John D. and A. M. 
(Zurliene) Cremer, natives of Hanover, Ger- 
many, he, born in 1811, was a farmer, and died 
in Bishop Township, December 29, 1870 ; she, 
born in 1821, and is living with our subject. 
They were the parents of two ehildren, both 
boys. Our subject received his early educa- 
tion in District No, 2, Bishop Township, and 
cominenced life at the plow. He was mar- 
ried in Bishop Township April 27, 1880, to 
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Elizabeth Tloelsher, born July 28, 1860, in 
St. Francis Township, this county, daughter of 
Frank and Elizabeth (Feehtrup) loelsher, 
natives of Germany. Mr. and Mrs. Cremer 
have one son, Joseph, born October 5, 1881. 
Our subject lives on the old homestead, and 
has a farm of 190 acres, abont sixty acres of 
which are in timber. He carries on general 
farming. 
the Peace, is a member of the Catholic Church, 
and in polities is a Democrat. 

MICHAEL DIETERICH, Ps 


farmer, O. 


Ile has filled the office of Justice of | 


l 
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Bishop Township. We has since acquired the 
remainder of the section, and also owns forty 
acres of tinmber land. This section of land 
was wild and unshorn, and had never known a 
plowshare, yet Mr. Dieterich, by his great indus- 
try, has fenced, and has nnder cultivation every 
foot of this land at this time. Mr. Dieterich’s 
buildings and farm accommodations are all 
first-class, Ile is extensively engaged in stock- 


t sos + : . . 
_ raising, and the baling and shipping of hay, 


Dicterich, the founder of Dieterich, now a pros-_ 


perous town on the S. BE. & S. E.R. R., was 
born in Bavaria, Germany, July 23, 1826. 
When fifteen years old, he came to the United 
States with his parents, and scttled on the 
Muscooten, in St. Clair County, Ill, where he 
helped to clear and subdue the wild lands 
which his father had settled upon; but that 
father was not destined to long survive the 
labor and hardships incident to pioneer life, 


and young Michael was, at the early age of » 


sixteen years, left fatherless and dependent in 
a new unsettled country. Yet undaunted and 


with strong hope, he hired ont to work npon a | 
farm, and continned to work by the month | 


and year until 1849, when he went to Clinton | 


County, HL, and with the money he had saved 
while working asa farm hand, entered 280 
acres of land, the greater part of which he put 
in cultivation. Upon this farm Mr. Dieterich 


built all the necessary buildings, and otherwise | 


improved it. 
this farm, he engaged in the culture of grapes, 
having a vineyard of abont seven acres, and 
making, -some years, 4,000 gallons of native 
wines. In July of 1853, Mr. Dicterich was 
married to Miss Barbara Wingard, of Clinton 
County, Ill, but a native of Bavaria, Germany. 
In 1870, Mr. Dieterich sold his Clinton 
County farm at $65 per aere, and came to Kf- 
fingham County, when he at first bought one 
half section of prairie land in Section 13. 


At one time while living upon — 


besides raising vast crops of wheat, corn, oats, 
ete. Ile gave the right of way for the 8. E. 
& 8. E.R. R., which crosses diagonally the 
north half of his section. At the completion of 
this road, in 1880, a station was located on his 
land, and named in his honor, Dieterich, which 
was surveyed by County Surveyor <A. 8. 
Moffitt, in the fall of 1880. The town is plat- 
ted in nine blocks, of twelve lots each, 50x100 
feet. There is, at present, ten residences, one 
stere, two groceries, two saloons, two black- 
smith shops and three warehonses. Mr, Die- 
terich was appointed first Postmaster of Dieter- 
ich, by Postmaster General James, April 9, 
1881. Tle has served three years as Road 
Comnnissioner, and has filled other public trusts 
at different times, all of which have proven 
him to be a man of great integrity and good 
ability. 
and ships grain, in which business he has been 
very successful. Mr. Dicterieh has seven chil- 
dren living, and one dead. Those living are 
Henry, Lizzie, Minnie, Barbara, Michael, Caro- 
line and John. 

L. J. FIELD, M. D., Elliottstown, whose poy- 
trait appears in this work, was born in Ken- 
tucky, on the 12th day of Augnst, 1821, son 
of Ambrose and Elizabeth (Reeder) Field, he 
a native ot Virginia, and died in this county, 
in 1855, of the cholera; she a native of 
Maryland, and died 1874; they were 
the parents of twelve children. Our sub- 
ject was taken by his father to Edgar Conn- 
ty, Il, when ten years old. We worked for 


Ile has a large warehouse, and buys 


in 
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his father on the farm in the summer time, 
and in the winter attended school until seven- 
teen years old, when he engaged in school 
teaching. teaching one term in Edgar County, 
then went back to Kentucky, and taught one 
term of school there. In 1840, he returned to 
Edgar County and engaged in school teaching 


until 1849, when he came to Effingham County, | 


and taught three terms of school here; during 
the time he was teaching in Edgar County, he 
was also engaged in the study of medicine, 
having commenced the study of medicine when 
seventeen years old, and he made it a special 
study; he came to this county for the purpose 
of practicing medicine, and in 1852 he gave up 
teaching and went to practicing; when he first 
came here the people were very few and there 
was no other doctor in the vicinity for some 
time afterward. He has an extensive practice 
extending over the greater part of Effingham 
County. In the fall of 1861 (about the Ist of 


November), he enlisted in Company D, Fifty- | 


fourth Illinois Volunteers, and was Hospital 
Steward until about the Ist of July, 1862, 
when he resigned and came home on a fur- 


lough; went back about the Ist of October, | 


remained there until about the last of Novem- 
ber, 1862, when he was discharged for disabil- 
ity; he cume back to Elliottstown and contin- 
ned his practice. 
1843, to-Frances T. Conrey, of Edgar County, 
Ml., born February 14, 1825 (same age as Gen. 
Hancock), in Kentucky, daughter of Abraham 
and Elizabeth (Riley) Conrey, he of New 
York, she of North Carolina. The parents 
had nine children. Mr. and Mrs. Field 
are the parents of eleven children, seven of 
whom are living—Melinida, wife of Cicero 
Quillin; Mary F., wife of T. J. Dunn, of Elli- 
ottstown; Susan, wife of B. B. Williams, liv- 
ing in Elliottstown, Ill; Abraham A., living 
in Collinsville, Madison County; William D., 
lives in Effingham, IIL; Heury, at home; John, 
at home. Our subject owns a nice residence 


He was married, February 3, | 


' section 
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in Elliottstown, and is comfortably situated; 
he has been Township Clerk and School Trust- 
ee. In polities, he is a Democrat, and is a 
member of the Elliottstown Lodge, A., F. & 
A. M. Mrs. Field is a member of the Baptist 
Church. 

SAMUEL FIELD, farmer, P. O. Veni, was 
born March 1, 1833, in Edgar County, III; he 
lived on the farm until he was eleven years old, 
when his parents moved to Effingham County, 
and settled in Bishop Township, near Elliotts- 
town. In 1844, his father bought a small im- 
provement of a man by the name of Thomas 
Walls, but afterward entered 180 acres of Gov- 
ernment land. The first school taught in this 
of the county was taught by his 
brother, Dr. Louis Field, on John L. Batty’s 
place; Samuel attended this school two terms, 
after which he went several terms to a school 
south of Elliottstown. When he became of 
age, he bought land of the Illinois Central 
Railroad Company, and began farming on a 
part of his present farm. He nows owns 180 
acres, 160 of which are prairie, all in cultiva- 
tion; he has lived upon this farm for twenty- 
five years, and raises both grain and stock; he 
also has a large saw mill. Mr. Field has held 


| various township offices for nine years; he was 


Justice of the Peace, being elected before the 
township organization. He has served eight 
terms as Supervisor of Bishop Township, be- 
Democratic party, with 
He has been 


ing chosen by the 
which he has always acted. 


prominently named for the first office in the 


county. We was married in 1856 to Miss Ma- 


; tilda Layton, of Bishop Township, this county. 


They have living seven sons and three dangh- 
ters ; the sons are William P., John R., Clark, 
Edward, Charles, Layton and Frank; the 
daughters are Mary, Rebecca and Ella; three 
of their children died while young. 
FREDERICK G. HABING, merchant, Die- 
terich, was born in Oldenburg, Germany, in the 
year 1848. He came to the United States with 
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his parents when he was less than a year old. 
He settled with his parents on a farm near 
Teutopolis, where he grew np working on the 
farm and attending school until his twenty- 
fifth year, when he began buying produce and 
continued in business in Teutopolis nntil 1881, 
when he went to Dieterich, buying four lots and 
erecting the first business house built in that 
new town. He opened his store at that place, 
consisting of a well-selected stock of dry goods, 
groceries, ete., the 14th day of January, 1881, 
where he has since done a good business. He 
is also engaged in buying grain and burning 
brick. Ile is the first and only Station Agent 
of the S. E. &8. BE. BR. BR. Co., and is also agent 
for the Pacific Express Company. He was 
married in 1872, to Miss Mary Taphorn, of 
St. Louis. Two children of this marriage 
are living, John and Frank. His wife died in 
1878. Was married second time to Mary 
Flack, of Teutopolis, who died in September, 
1879. Married third wife, in 1881, Sophia 
Meyer, of Jasper County, Til. John G. Hab- 
ing, the father of our subject, was born in Old- 
enburg, Germany ; lived there as a farmer un- 
til 1849, when he eame to the United States 
and settled in [linois, in Effingham County, 
near Teutopolis. Te was married to Engle 
Rohe, of Oldenburg, by whom he had a family 
of four sons and three daughters. He died 
November 12, 1865; his wife is still living. 
HENRY MNELMBRECHT, farmer, P. O. 
Elliottstown. Uenry Uelmbrecht is a native 
of the State of Hanover, Germany, born in 
183-4, and resided in his nativecountry, working 
ona farm and attending publie schools until 
1853, when he emigrated to the United States. 
Landing at New Orleans, he then went to 
Louisville, Ky., via the Mississippi and Ohio 
Rivers. At Louisville, he stopped but a few 
months, when he went to Jackson County, 
Ind., and bought a farm near Seymour, which 
he farmed three yeurs, and then, in 1836, came 
to Jasper County, Hil. For the next three years 


he worked as a common farm hand in Jasper, 
Coles and Cumberland Counties. In 1862, he 
eune to Bishop Township, Effingham County, 
and bought eighty acres of prairie land, upon 
which he has since resided and farmed. Asa 
farmer, Mr. Helmbrecht has, by his industry 
and attention to business, been yery snecessful, 
His early education was thorongh and _ practi- 
eal, and has been greatly enlarged by extensive 
reading and by an interchange of thought with 
leading men npon the various issues and ques- 
tions of the day. He was married, in 1862. to 
Miss Mary Diesler, of Kitingham County. Seven 
children have blessed their wedded life, whose 
names are Caroline, Anna, Mary, William, 
August, Henry and George. 

THOMAS A. JACKSON, farmer, P. O. 
Montrose, Tl. 

“Hope springs eternal in the human breast; 
Man never is, but always to be blest.” 

Such seem to have been the actuating princi- 
ples with Thomas A. Jackson, ina very marked 
degree, for he has roamed about nearly all his life 
secking blessings, yet never stopping long 
enough to reccive them. He was born in Kent 
County, Del., in the year 1824, where he 
lived until he was sixteen years old, working 
ona farm and attending to school. Jn 1840, 
in company with his uncle, George W. Jack- 
son, he went to Logan County, Ohio, where 
he worked three years at the wagon-imaker’s 
trade. In 1843, he went to Maryland, and 
from thence went in company with his 
father to Philadelphia, where he finished his 
trade, working there sixteen months. In 1844, 
he went back to Logan County, Ohio, and 
worked at his trade there until 1850, when he 
went to Clay County, Ind., and remained there 
three years. He came to Cumberland County, 
HL, in 1853, and engaged in farming, working 
at his trade only at intervals. In 1866, he 
was burnt ont and came to Effingham, where 
he lived six months, then traded town prop- 
erly for a farm in Watson Township, where he 
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farmed with good success for several years. 


He next moved to Lucas Township, where he. 


farmed about three years. In 1874, he moved 
near Montrose, in St. Francis Township, where 
he owned a farm of sixty acres, and lived until 
1876. In that year, he moved to Montgomery 
County, Mo. Again, in 1878, he went back 
to his native State ot Delaware, whgre he re- 
mained about one year, working at his trade, 
when he again returned to Effingham County, 
Til. At the close of the year 1878, he went to 
Kentueky and worked at his trade three months ; 
then returned to Illinois, moving on a farm in 
Bishop Township, Effingham County, where he 
has since resided. He was married in 1849 to 
Miss L. J. Westfall,of Ohio. Of this marriage he 
had twelve children. His wife died in 1876, 
and he was married a second time in 1877 to 
Mrs. Martha Tenny. They have two children. 

PETER T. JOHANSEN, farmer, P. O. Veni, 
Ul. But few men have had a more remark- 
able life, so full of dangers and hardships, as 
Peter T. Johansen, who was born in the east- 
ern part of Denmark, on the Island of Zealand, 
of the Baltic Sea, November 21,1833. His 
father was a farmer, but Peter loved better the 
wild, venturesome life of the sea, and when a 
mere lad learned to steer a boat and hoist and 
trim the sail. His uncle was harbor master 
and pilot, and Peter would often accompany 
him on short coasting voyages to trade with 
the people farther up the Baltic. His very 
ehildhood was thus spent on the sea, and it is 
no wonder he grew up to like it better than the 
At the age of fourteen, he shipped on a 
coaster which was to trade with Norway and 
Sweden, and his edueation being better than 
that of the rest ot the crew, he did the clearing 
of the vessel at each port. One year later, 
1848, he made « trip to Iceland as sailor “be- 
fore the mast,” and was wrecked on the coast 
of Ieeland. After buffeting with the waves for 
several hours, he managed to float ashore, and 
was soon atter earried back to Denmark in the 


land. 
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main vessel, Again, in 1849, during the Ger- 
man war, we find him super-eargo of several 
grain vessels bound for London, England. 
While in the North Sea, fifty miles out from 
the mouth of the Thames, he fell from 
the topsail-yard, a distance of fifty or 
sixty feet, breaking his right leg in three 
crushing his right ankle and 
breaking his left leg, and causing the re- 
moval of a section of hisspinaleolumn. After 
lying several weeks on board ship without 
medical treatment, he was taken to London and 
recovered. He returned home and studied 
navigation with a view of becoming teacher in 
a maratime school. When the Australian gold 
excitement broke out in 1853, he abandoned 
his studies and went as passenger to the new 
KE] Dorado. He passed around Cape of Good 
Hope and returned five years later by Cape 
Horn, thus circumnavigating the globe. He 
worked five years in the mines of Australia 
with varying fortune, and returned to Europe 
on Christmas, in 1858. Tired of sea-faring and 
discouraged at his failure to realize a fortune 
in the gold mines of Australia, he took passage 
for the United States in the spring of 1859. 
Landing in New York, he pushed on west to 
Illinois, first stopping in Old Ewington, EMiing- 


places, and 


| ham County, where he took out his papers of 


natnralization and signed for the county paper. 
In the spring of 1859, he bonght lands in 
Bishop Township of the I. C. R. R. Co., which 
he improved and still lives upon. He estab- 
lishedthe Veni Post Office during Lincoln's first 
administration, and has been the first and only 
Postmaster. Besides being Postmaster at Veni, 
he is Town Clerk and Township Treasurer; the 
latter office he has held for twenty years. Mr. 
Johansen is a man of good business capacity 
and has been prominently named for County 
Treasurer. He is now in his forty-ninth yeur, 
and the early hardships of his sea-faring life 
have left bnt few traces upon him, except to 
render him a little lame in one leg and slightly 
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stiff in the back from the terrible fall he received 
in the North Sea, Our subject was married 
in 1870 to Miss Mary J. Layton, of this county, 
They have five children, all living. 

WILLIAM T. MARRS, farmer, P. O. Die- 
terich, was born in Vigo County, Ind., in the year 
1834. At the age of three years, he moved with 
his futher to KMdgar County, Hl, where he 
worked on a farm and attended the public 
school until the spring of 1847, when he moved 
with his parents to Kffingham County. Ifere 
his father settled on Government land in Bishop 
Township, and William continued to attend 
school and work on the farm. Mr. Marrs has 
since bought land adjoining this purchase 
which, with his father’s estate, constitutes his 
present farm. Mr. Marrs was married in July, 
1857, to Miss Elizabeth Taylor, of Franklin. 
They have five children living—one daughter, 
Isabell, a school teacher, and four sons, Edgar, 
William, Frank and Archer. Hdgar, the oldest, 
is engaged in the profession of school-teaching. 
William Marrs, the father of our subject, was 
born in Virginia in 1796, and came to Terre 
Haute, Fnd., in the year 1808, where he farmed 
until 1887, when he came to Hlinois. He died 
in Effingham County, in February, 1848. He 
was married to Miss Anna Ussery, in 1817, a 
native of Tennessee, born in 1798. They had 
eleven children, two boys and one daughter 
yet living. 

JOHN HENRY METTE, farmer, P. 0. Teu- 
topolis, was born in Hanover, Germany, De- 
ecember [, 1807. Ile came to the United States 
in 1840, and lived seven years in Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Te was a farmer in his native country, 
and that has been his oecupation all of his life. 
Ile purchased the place where he now resides 
while still in Cincinnati. It consisted then of 
forty acres, having a log honse upon it, which 
ean still be seen, it having heen joined onto 
the new house which was erected in 1860. Our 
subject made subsequent purchases until now 
the farm consists of 2844 acres. He has been 


twice married, his first wife dying in Cincinnati. 
Ue has six children living. (See names in 
sketeh of Joseph Herman Mette.) One of the 
boys is in Colorado, and Joseph runs the home 
firm. Our subject is the oldest living settler 
in his neighborhood, and though past seventy- 
five years of age is still enjoying good health, 
and looks well for his years; though as one of 
the old pioncers, he has been through the many 
trials incident to pioneer life. When he first 
came here, the country abounded in game of all 
kinds, and he has shot many a deer while 
standing in his own dooryard. 

JOSEPH NERMAN METTE, farmer, P. O. 
Teutopolis, was born in Bishop Township, this 
county, March IS, 1850, son of John IIenry and 
Maria Katharina (Ossenbeck) Mette, farmers in 
Bishop Township, she born in Oldenburg, Ger- 
many, in 18{6. (See sketch of the father else- 
where.) Our stbject received his early educa- 
tion in District No. 2, Bishop Township, and 
started in life as a farmer, which oecupition he 
has followed all his life. Ue was bor and 
raised on the home firm which he now man- 
ages. It consists of 284} acres of good land, 
containing good buildings and an unfailing sup- 
ply of water. Mr. Mette engages in general 
farming. He has two brothers and three sisters 
—Mary, Frank, Henry, Kate, Barney and Anna. 
Mary and Kate are married. Our subject is a 
member of the Catholie Church, and in polities 
is a Democrat. He has filled the office of Over- 
seer of Highways. He is unmarried, 

D. W. RICHARD, blacksmith, Dieterich, 
was born in Brown County, Ind., April 26, 
1838. He lived in Indiana for sixteen years 
working on a farm, and attended public school 
during the time but three months. In 1854, 
he came to Jasper County, HL, with his father, 
where he lived and worked on a farm four years, 
when he married Miss Margaret Gibson, of 
Brewn County, Ind., and removed to Richland 
County, Ill., where he worked at the carpenter 
trade for one year. In 1859, he came to Effing- 
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ham County and remained there until Decem- 
ber, 1860, when he joined his fortunes with 
those of the Union and went as a volunteer in 
Thirty-cighth Illinois Infantry, Company K. 
Ife was sent to Missouri and served in the 
First Division of the Western Department, under 
Gen. W. P. Carlin, until the summer of 1861, 
when his company became a part of Gen. 
Steele’s army, and marched into Kansas. His 
company was again put under the command of 
Gen. Carlin, with whom he marched to Pitts- 
burg Landing, reaching that place a few days 
after Grant’s victory. Ile afterward took part 
in the battles of Murfreesboro, Perryville and 
Chickamauga, and the last day's fight at 
Nashville, at which place, after having served 
his country three years, le was honorably dis- 
charged, December 8, 1864, and returned home. 
He then engaged in farming, which was aban- 
doned two years later for the business of saw 
milling, in which he engaged with his father, 
on the Little Wabash River. In 1876, he 
worked at the blacksmith trade, then moved 
into Christian County, Ill, and farmed two 
years. He came back to Jasper County in 
1879 and opened a blacksmith shop at Latona, 
where he worked until 1880, when he moved 
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to Effingham County and set up a shop at 
Dieterich, where he has since worked at his 
trade. Ile now has his second wife, to whom 
he was married in 1880. His first wife died 
in 1878. He has three children. 

DR. C. A VANDRE, Dieterich, son of 
Carl and Mary (Gensch) Vandre, was born 
in Niagara County, N. Y., September 30, 1849. 
When he was twelve years old, his parents 
came to Effingham County, Ill, and settled 
in Mound Township. He was educated in the 
common and chureh schools of New York and 
Illinois. In the year 1879, he entered the office 
of Dr. Yarletz, of Altamont, and began the 
study of medicine. He had, previous to this 
time, been reading while working upon the 
farm. During 1880 and 1881, he attended the 
Bennett Medical College of Chicago. In the 
fall of 1881, he entered the Hclectie Medical 
Institute of Cincinnati, Ohio, from which he 
graduated in January, 1882, and located in 
Dieterich, in August of the same year, for 
practice. Dr. Vandre isa man who has en- 
ergy and ability, and although but recently 
located at Dieterich he has made many warm 
friends and is growing into a fine practice. 
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ARNOLD J. BUSSMANN, farmer, P. O. 
Teutopolis, was born in Teutopolis Township, 
this county, August 17, 187, sonof A. Joseph 
and Elizabeth (Buchhorst) Bussinann. (See 
sketch of Barney Bussmann elsewhere.) Onr 
subject received his early education in Teu- 


topolis, this county, and commenced life as a 
farmer. Ile was married Febrnary 8, 1876, in 
Teutopolis, this county, to Mary Shleper, born 
in Tentopolis September 3, 1854, daughter of 
Frank and Kate (Neuhanse) Shleper, natives 


TOW Nea. 


of Germany, he born September 18, 1818; she 
April 1, 1831. Mr. and Mrs. Bussmann have 
four children—Annn, born January 13, 1877 ; 
Joseph F., born January 12, 1879; Mary F., 
born February 4, 1881, and Clemens John, 
born December 10, 1882. Onrsnubject enlisted 


| in 1865 in the Sixth Illinois Calvary, Company 


C, Capt. Robert Bradley, and was engaged 
in many skirmishes, reeeiving an honorable 
discharge. He now has 145 acres of well-im- 
proved land, part of whieh is in timber. The 
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farm is situated two miles from Teutopolis. 
He engages in geueral farming. He is a mem- 
ber of the Catholic Chureh, and in politics ts 
a Republican. 

BARNEY BUSSMANN, farmer, P. O. Tou- 
topolis, was born in Teutopolis Township, this 
county, April 27, 1853, son of A. Joseph and 
Elizabeth (Buchhorst) Bussmann, both natives 
of Oldenburg, Germany, he, a farmer, born 
October 13, 1801, and died December 3, 
1855, in Teutopolis Township, this county ; 
she, born in 1817, aud died in the same 
place as her husband, April 25, 1873. They 
were the parents of four children, three sons 
and one daughter. Our subject received his 
education in Teutopolis, this county, and started 
in life as a farmer. We has lived in this county 
all of his life, and now has a good farm of 105 
acres in St. Franeis Township, and forty acres 
of timber in Tentopolis Township. He carries 
on farming in its most important branches. 
He was married in Teutopolis, this county, 
April 29, 1879, to Sophia Frichtel, born July 
12, 1861, daughter of Joseph and Mary (lar- 
delmeir) Frichtel, natives of Bavaria. Germany, 
he, born December 25, 1835 ; she, January 20, 
1841. Mr. and Mrs. Bussmann have two chil- 
dren—William Barney, born September 18, 
1880, and Mary Josephine, born April 14, 
1882. Our subject is a member of the Cath- 
olie Church, and in politics is a Democrat. 

GEORGI W. EBBERT, farmer, P. O. Mont- 
rose, was born in Perry County, Ohio, July 20, 
1841, son of Kdward and Sena (Wilkins) Eb- 
bert; he, a earpenter, born in 1807, in Mary- 
land, and dicd July 3, 1867, in Center Point, 
Clay County, Ind.; she, 2 native of Ohio, born 
in 1811, and is living in Jasper County, this 
State, with L. M. Ebbert. The parents had 
seven children—three sons and four daughters. 
Our subject reecived his education in Clay 
County, Ind., and at Center Point, same county, 
he engaged in the saw-mill business, which 
was his first oceupation tn life. He was mar- 


ried in the same county, March 19, 1863, to 
Naney J. Gibbens, born in Clay County, Ind., 
February 19, 18-46, daughter of Nathan <A. 
and Mary (Hieks) Gibbens; he, a native of 
Virginia, she of Clay County, Ind. Mr. and 
Mrs. Ebbert bad one daughter, Minnie Ida, 
born February 8, 1868, in Clay County, Ind. 
Our subject was married a second time, Novem- 
ber 28, 1878, in this county, to Mary Frances 
Gibbens, born in Clay County, Ind., November 
11, 1852, daughter of Thomas and Hlizabeth 
Gibbens, of this county. Mr. Mbbert ran a 
saw-inill for many years, since which he has 
been engaged in farming pursuits. Ile served 
three months in the United States Army. Tle 
came to this county in 1875, having purchased, 
in 1872, cighty acres of prairie land, at $18.75 
per aere. He has made many substantial im- 
provements on the place, snd engages in farm- 
ing in its various branehes. He is a member of 
the United Brethren Church, and is a Repub- 
lican in politics. 

HERMAN ENGELBARTS, farmer, P. O. 
Teutopolis, was born in Oldenburg, Germany, 
Jannary 30, 1837. son of Folkers and Gretke 
(Peks) Engelbarts; he, a farmer, born in Oldcn- 
burg, Germany, in 1794, and died in the same 
place in 1851; she, born in Hanover, Germany, 
in 1800 and is still living in her native country, 
with Mr. llenry Engelbarts. The parents had 
four children, two sons and two daughters, 
Our subject received his education in Schort- 
ens, Germany. He came to the United States 
May 21, 1863, landing in New York City, 
thence to Indiana, in which State he lived a 
year, and was then for six years engincer in a 
mill west of Effingham. Having purchased, in 
1865, fifty-six acres of land, he moved on to 
it in 1870; improved it, and has made subse- 
quent purchases. fe now has a farm of ninety- 
six acres, and he engages in farming in the 
various branches, In 1870, he donated the 
land on which the Lutheran Church now stands, 
this Leing the first action in the movement 
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seeking the erection of a church of that faith | is now one of the commissioners in this coun- 


Our subject has been married three times ; his 
first wife died, the second was accidentally 
killed by a tree falling upon her. ffis third 
marriage occurred February 26, 1871, in [sland 
Grove, this county. He wedded Mina Diekel, 
a native of Mecklenburg, Germany, born in 
1848, a daughter of Jolin and Maria (Steinaker) 
Diekel, natives also of Mecklenburg, Germany. 
Mr. and Mrs. Engelbarts have had six children, 
of whom three are living — Louisa Carolina, 
born November 18, 1877; Johan Fritz, born De- 
cember 29, 1880; and Herman Bernhard, born 
October 8, 1882. Mr. Engelbarts has filled 
the oifice of School Director. He is a member 
of the Lutheran Church, and in polities has 
always been a Republican. 

NEWTON W. GIBBENS, farmer and stoek- 
man, P. 0. Montrose, was born in Winchester, 
Frederick Co., Va., May 2, 1833, son of Jacob 


in Frederick County, Va., in 1782, and died in 


' 


| Township, this county, March 


' and a Director. 


Oar subject was married in St. Francis 
15, 1857, to 
Julia A. Rolph, born in Logan County, Ohio, 
October 21, 1838, daughter of James M. and 
Anna M. (Jump) Rolph, both natives of Kent 
County, Ma., he born on Independence Day, 
ISI4, and she, on Christmas of the same year. 
Mr. and Gibbens have six children— 
Maria Isabel, Newton Hdgar, Albert S., Percy 
and Karl and Pearl twins, born August 3, 1878. 
Our subject has served his county many times 
in an official capacity, having been Township 
Clerk, Road Commissioner, Justice of the Peace 
for about fourteen years, Supervisor, School 
Treasurer eighteen years, and also a Trustee 
He was also enrolling officer 
and Provost Marshal in this county. He is at 
present engaged in the various branches of 


ty. 


Mrs. 


| farming, and handles and feeds stock in the 


Clay County, Ind., in 1846; she born in Harti- , 


son County, Va., in 1790, and is still living in 
this county, ‘The parents had seven children 
—five sons and two daughters. Our subject 
received his education in Clay and Vigo Coun- 
ties, Ind., and was a farmer in early life. He 
lived in his native State but three years, hav- 
ing removed with his father to Wayne County, 
Ind., where the family resided for five years. 
They then moved to Clay County, Ind., where 
they lived for the following sixteen years. Our 
subject came to this county in 1852, and entered 
120 acres of Government land at $1.25 per 
acre. In 1857, he came here to live, and he 
rented a farm for two years, afterward moving 
on to his own place und improving it. From 
time to time he added more land, and now has 
over 1,000 acres, the bulk of which. about 800 
acres, lies in this county, the balance being in 
Cumberland County. He also hus property in 
Effingham City. Mr, Gibbens was one of the 
incorporators of the Vandalia Railroad. He 


' thus engaged for twelve years. 


and Mary .\. (Pierce) Gibbens, he a farmer born | Winter. 


Heis an A, F. & A. M., Effingham 
Lodge, No. 149. In politics, he is a Democrat. 

THOMAS GILES, farmer, P. O. Montrose, 
was born in Cambridgeshire, England, in the 
month of June, 1819, son of James and Sarah 
(Maser) Giles, natives also of England; he was 
a farmer and died in Indiana; she died in her 
native country. They were the parents of two 
children, both boys. Our subject recéived his 
early education in Litthe Downam, Cambridge- 
shire, Eng. He came to the United States May 
1, 1852, landing in New York City, and lived 
five months in Niagara County, N. Y., where he 
worked on a farm. Shortly afterward he be- 
eaine a section boss on the Evansville & 
Crawfordsville Railroad, in Indiana, and was 
He was mar- 
ried the first time in 1855 to Ann Storton, and 
hy her had one boy—Joseph, born June 30, 
1856. His second marriage occurred in 1864, 
in Terre Hante, Ind. He married Mrs, Nancy 
Ryland, horn May 2, 1£19, in Butlitt County, 
Ky., daughter of Daniel and Elizabeth (Brown) 
Clark, he born near Glasgow, Scotland, in 1796, 
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] 
she in Bullitt County, Ky., in October, 1799. 


Our subject has three children deceased. Mr. 
Giles came to St. Francis Township, this coun- 
ty, in 1875, and purehased 200 aeres of unim. 
proved land for $2,000. He has made snbstan- 
tial improvements upon the place and engages 
in general farming. In polities, is a Democrat. 

FERDINAND FFATTRUP, farmer, P. O. 
Teutopolis, was born in Westphalia, Germany, 
January 24, 1832, 2 son of B. H. and Katharina 
(Tuenskamper) Hattrup, natives also of West- 
phalia, Germany, he, a farmer, born April 8, 
1801, and died in 1877, in St. Francis Town- 
ship, this county; she was born in 1305, and 
died in 1372, in this county. They were the 
parents of six children, four of whom are liv- 
ing. Our subject received his schooling in his 
native town, and carpentering was his first oc- 
cupation, afterward giving his attention to 
agricultural pursuits. Hecame with his father 
to the Unitel States in 1852, coming to St. 
Francis Township, where his father purchased 
160 acres of land, remaining on it five years. 
Our subjeet then purchased eighty acres for 
$385, the land nearest the timber being the best. 
All kinds of game were plentiful at this time, and 
Terre [ante, Ind., contained the nearest mill. 
Mr. Hattrup afterward added three more 
eighties, an] now his a farm of 320 acres 
of good land, containing an orchard and a sub- 
stantial frame house, two-story, 36x36, with 
cellar. Mr. Hattrup engages in farming in its 
various branches. Te was married, February 
11, 1857, at Teutopolis, this county, to Anna 
Mary Beste, born in Germany March 5, 1835, 
daughter of Bernhard and Katharina L. (Boch- 
trup) Beste. natives also of Germany ; he was 
bornin 1803. Mr. and Mrs. Wattrup have six 
children —Henry. Katharina, Ferdinand, Hn- 
bert, John and George. Our subject has been 
Township Treasurer for four years, and is now 
Township Tax Collector, and has filled several 
other offices. THeisamember of the Catholic 
Church, and in politics is a Demoerat. 


H. B. (EICKEN, farmer, P. 0. Montrose, 
was born in the Grand Duchy of Oldenburg, 
Germany, on Christmas Pay. 1817, son of H. 
B. and Talke Maria (Pierstick) Heicken ; he, a 
farmer, born in 1763, in Oldenburg, Germany, 
and died in the same place; she, born in Han- 
over, Germany, in 1778, and died in Schoost, 
Oldenburg. Germany. in 1858. They were the 
parents of eight children, of whom three are 
now living. Oursunbjeet received his cducation 
in Schortens, Oldenburg, Germany, and ear- 
pentering was the occupation in which he was 
first engaged. He was united in marriage, 
Mareh 24, 1842, in Schoost, Germany, to Rexte 


| Margareta Willms, born February 10, 1819, in 


Sangewarden, Germany, danghter of Johan and 
Hieme M. (Heicken) Willms, natives of Olden- 
burg, Germany ; le was born in 1789, she in 
1793. Mr. und Mrs. Heieken have had seven 
children, of whom there are four living—Talke 
Maria, Johan Willms, Herman Behrens, who are 
in Washington, and Henry Jurgens ITarms, who 
resides in Kansas. Our subject was in the 
Oldenburg army for six years, but was not act- 
ively engaged. He came to the United States 
in June, 1875, landingin Baltimore, Md. Dur- 
ing the first year, he visited his friends and rel- 
atives, and three years following he lived in 
treen Garden, Will Co., UL, and then removed 
toSt. Francis Township, this county, where he 
purehased sixty acres of prairie and ten acres 
of timber land for $1,500, on which he carries 
on general farming. He is a J.utheran in re- 
ligion, and 2 Republican in polities. Mr. 
Heicken’s grandson—KHilert Jansen Reents—is 
living with him. He was born February 27, 
1867, in Wiefels, Oldenburg, Germany, a son 
of Lubbe and Hieme C. (Heicken) Reents 
natives also of Oldenburg, Germany, where the 
father still lives. Ile was born March 5, 1836 ; 
the mother was born June 14, 1847, and died in 
her native country August 22, 1577. They 
were the parents of two children—ITerman 
Behrens, and our subject. Herman was born 
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June If, 1873. Our subject went to school in 
his native town, aud also in Jever and Schor- 
tens. He has also attended school since com- 
ing to America. He arrived in this country in 
October, 1881, landing in New York City. He 
learned to read the English language in four 
months. Ile is a bright and promising young 
man, and belongs to the Lutheran Church. 

GERHARD SIEFKEN, farmer, P. O. Teu- 
topolis, is a native of Hanover, Germany, born 
March 28, 1835, a son of Tobias and Marguer- 
ette (Pierstick) Siefken, natives also of Han- 
over, Germany, where they also died. They 
were farmers, and the parents of eight children, 
six sons and two daughters. Our subject 
received his education in the old country, 
going to school at Etzer, Hanover, Germany. 
He came to the United States in 1854, landing 
in.New York City, and thence to Michigan, 
where he was foreman on the Michigan Central 
R. R. for ten years. He returned to his native 
country in 1860, via New York and Bremen, 
and, after visiting his friends and relatives, he 
came back to this country in the following 
year. In 1863, he came to this eounty, and 
purchased 160 acres of land, at $10 per acre, 
in St. Francis Township. His subsequent pur- 
chases have increased his place to 200 acres, 
which contains good buildings, ete. and he 
carries on general farming. Mr. Siefken was 
married in Chieago, Ill., in June, 1863, to Mary 
Heicken, born in Oldenburg, Germany, in 1842, 
daughter of H. B. and Rexte Margareta 
(Willms) Heicken, he a native of Oldenburg, 
and she of Sangewarden, Germany. Mr. and 
Mrs. Siefken have seven children—Henry, 
John, Johanne, HWelena, Margareta, Friederich 
and Gerhard. Mr. Siefken has filled many 
offices in his county. He has been Commis- 
sioner of Highways six years, Tax Collector a 
year, and is at present filling the office of 
Township Supervisor. {le is a member of the 
Lutheran Chureh, and in polities is an Inde- 
pendent. 


DAVID SPITLEN, farmer, P. O. Montrose, 
was born in Jasper County, Ind., October 22, 
1843, son of Wesley and Ann (Varner) Spitler, 
both natives of Page County, Va., he, a farmer, 
born October 19, 1811, and is now living in 
Jackson Township, this county, where he has 
resided for the past two years; she, born in 
March, 1811, and died January 29, 1879, in 
St. Francis Township, this county. The par- 
ents had five children, three boys and two 
girls. Our subject received his early schooling 
in his native county, and began life on his own 
responsibility at farming. We lived in Jasper 
County, Ind., until 1865, when his father came 
to Effingham, lived there three years, when he 
purchased 200 acres of land, near Montrose, at 
$13 per acre, which has since been improved. 
In October, 1867, our subject went to Missouri, 
returning ina year, and has since resided near 
Montrose. His farm now consists of 500 
acres, which is under systematic cultivation 
and is given to farming in its general branches. 
Mr. Spitler was married in Jasper County, Ind, 
May 30,1877, to Mary E. Crews, born in the 
latter county, April 29, 1853, daughter of J. L. 
and Mary A. (Green) Crews, he born November 
14, 1825, in Terre Haute, Ind. ; she near Day- 
ton, Ohio, July 2, 1831. Mr. and Mrs. Spitler 
have two children—Cora Ann, born February 4, 
1878, and a boy, not named, born October 5, 
1882. Our subject is a member of the Board 
of School Trustees, and in polities is a Dem- 
ocrat. 

J. J. THOLELE, farmer, P. O. Teutopolis, 
was born in Kentueky November 17, 1841, son of 
Andrew and Angelina (Hacklaga) Thoele, both 
natives of Germany, he, a farmer, died in this 
county, she still living in St. Yrancis Township, 
this county. They have two boys now living. 
Our subject received his early schooling in 
Teutopolis, this county, and began in life asa 
tiller of the soil. He was married in Teutopolis, 
October 23, 1867, to Miss M. Fulle, born in Cin- 
cinnati, Olio, July 20, 1846, daughter of Jacob 
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aud Antoinette (Grove) Fulle, natives of Ger- 
many, both born in the same year, 1812. Mr. 
and Mrs. Thoele have six children, Joseph, 
Henry, John, Gus, Frank and Lizzie. Our 
snbject has a farm of 300 acres of good land, 
and buildings, a good share of the land being 
in timber. The farmis situated about one mile 
from the center of Tentopolis. Mr. Thocle 
engages iu farming inits general branches. He 
has filled township offices, is a member of the 
Catholic Church, and in politics isa Democrat. 

JOUN THOELE, farmer, P. O. Teutopolis, 
was born in Douglas Township, this county, 
December 24, 1843, son of Peter and Marianna 
(Stanberman) Thoele, natives of Germany; he 
was a farmer, and died in this county; she is at 
present living in Tentopolis. They were the 
parents of eight children, three of whom are 
living. Oursubject received his early schooling 
in Teutopolis, this county, and was afterward 
engaged in various occupations, farming, car- 
pentering and wagon-making, ete. He was 
united in marriage, January 30, 1865, in 
Douglas Township, this county, to Katharina 
Korfage, born Watson Township, this 
county, November 6, 1845, daughter of G. and 
Franciska (Dinggrave) Ixorfage, natives of 
Germany. Mr. and Mrs. Thoele have three 
children, John, born May 24, 1867, George, 
born April 22, 1878, and Mary, born Noveinber 
17,1880. Our subject lived in Teutopolis for 
fourtecn years, when, in 1879, he purchased 
eighty acres of land at $17.50 per aere, which 
he has improved. Mr. Thoele has good build- 
ings on the place, and he carries on farming in 
its general branches. lle isa man whose all 
represents the result of his own labors. tle 
has been Township. Clerk, School Trustee and 
Director and Justice of the Peace. Ue isa 
member of the Catholic Church and votes the 
Democratic ticket. 

HENRY ULUORN, farmer, P. O. Teu- 
topolis, is a native of Germany, born February 
22, 1844. son of John Ul. and Maggie (Krone) 


in 
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Ulhorn, natives also of Germany, le born in 
1806, and died in 1876, in St. Francis Township, 
this county; she, born in 1808, and in living 
with her only son, our subject. 11e received his 
early education in Teutopolis, this eounty, and 
made farming his occupation fora start in life. 
He was married in Teutopolis, May 29, 1869, 
to Mary Thoele, born in this county in 1546. 
Her mother, Mary Stauberman, was born in Ger- 
many. The father is dead. Mr. and Mrs. 
Ulborn have three children—Mary, born July 
20, 1868; Katy, born February 23, 1874, and 
Lizzie, born December 21, 1882. Our subject 
at one time learned the carpenter's trade, but 
has been mostly occupied at farming. He was 
brought to this country when but two years 
old, and has resided in this county ever since. 
He owns a fine farm of 240 acres, well im- 
proved, and contains good buildings and a 
healthy orchard. He carries on general farming. 
He is a member of the Catholic Church, and in 
politics is a Democrat. 

H. G. VAN SANDT, physician, Montrose, 
was born in Hamilton County, Ohio, February 
18, 1843, son of J. and Nancy Jane (Bowen) 
Van Sanat, natives of Kentucky, he, a farmer 
and millwright, born September 23, 1791, and 
died May 25, 1847, in Hamilton County, Ohio ; 
she, born April 3, 1804, and died in Danville, 
Hendricks County, Ind., July 18,1871. The 
father was twice married, and had cight chil- 
dren, six sons and two daughters, our subject 
being his youngest. He received his early 
education in Bloomingdale, Parke County, Ind., 
under Prof. Hobbs, and afterward attended 
the St. Louis Medical College, where he re- 
ceived his diploma. He began life as a physi- 
cian and a merchant. He was married Feb- 
rnary 8, 1871,in Jacksonville, Morgan County, 
Ill, to Henrietta Morton, born July 15, 1849, 
in Keosauqua, Van Buren County, Towa, 
daughter of G. and Caroline (Barton) Morton, 
he, born in Mt. Sterling, Ky., in 1810; 
she, in Overton County, Tenn., June 20, 1822. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Van Sandt have had five chil- 
dren, two of whom are living, Guy and John 
Arthur, three boys being dead. Our subject 
responded to the’ Nation’s first call for troops, 
enlisting in the Twelfth Ohio Volunteer In- 
fantry, Company I, Captain J. Deodnff, serv- 
ing the three months, re-enlisting in the One 
Hundred and Twenty-fifth Illinois Volunteer 
Infantry, Company I, and fought with that 
regiment at Perryville and other engagements, 
and was also with Sherman in his “march to 
the sea,” and served his country till the close 
of the war, after which he came to this State, 
atterward going to St. Louis, where he grad- 
uated, and then practiced five years in Mis- 
sourl. In December, 1870, he came to St. 
Francis Township, where he practiced medi- 
cine, and also kept a drug store, and afterward 
a general merchandise store. He owns 160 
acres of land in this county, all of which is in 
cultivation, and is put to general farming. Our 
snbject’s father has a very interesting history. 
He owned a large plantation in Kentucky, but, 
being a strong Abolitionist, he liberated his 
slaves, and afterward became a member of 
the famous “Underground Railroad,” on ac- 
count of which he was prosecuted in 1842 at 
Washington, D. C., Messrs. Salmon P. Chase 
and William H. Seward pleading his ease, 
which, in 1846, was decided against him. This 
case was mentioned in a popular work entitled, 
“The Ferry Boy and the Financier.” He is 
also the person mentioned by Harriet Beecher 
Stowe in her famous “ Uncle Tom's Cabin,” on 
page 137, under the title of “ Honest John Van 
Trompe.” Our subject has filled the office of 


Township Trustee to the satisfaction of all] 
eoncerned. He is a Master Mason, and an 
Odd Fellow, and also a member of the Encamp- 
ment of the latter. He is a Republican in 
politics. Mrs. Van Sandt is a member of the 
Presbyterian Church. 

HNENRY VORMOR, farmer, P. O. Teutopo- 
lis, was born in the Grand Duchy of Olden- 
burg, Germany, October 28, 1809, son of Joseph 
and Engel (Busse) Vormor, natives also of 
Oldenburg, Germany, and both died in St. 
Francis Township, this county. They were 
farmers, and the parents of eight children, of 
whom our subject is the only living represent- 
ative. He received his education in his native 
country, and farming has been his life occupa- 
tion. He came to the United States in 1831, 
and lived in Cincinnati, Ohio, for six years, 
where he was married to Agnes Lot, born in 
Oldenburg, Germany, in 1814, danghter of 
Wilhelm and Agnes (Dates) Lot, natives also 
of Oldenburg, Germany. Mr. and Mrs. Vor- 
mor have six children—John, Elizabeth, Mary, 
Sophia, Catharine and Caroline. After leaving 
Cincinnati, our subject came to what is now 
St. Francis Township, this county, and pur- 
chased 120 acres of land for $150, making 
subsequent additions, including one of 360 
acres, which he has divided among his children. 
He still has 300 acres left on the home place. 
At one time, Mr. Vormor could have secured 
many hundred acres near his present place, at 
the extremely low price of 123 cents per acre, 
which is now worth $15 per acre and up- 
ward. Our subject is a member of the 
Catholic Church, and in polities, is a Democrat. 


UNION 


UA VOEN 
GEORGE VY. ELLISTON, farmer, P. 0. Eb- 


erle, is an industrions and enterprising tarmer 
of Union Township. He was born in Carroll 
County, Ky., August 1, 1836. He was brought 
by his parents to Jefferson County, El.,in 1542, 
when six years old. They remained there un- 
tif 1866. Subject was reared on his father’s 
farm, and attended school in all about one year. 
He was married in March, 1857, to Keturah 
Knox, a native of Jefferson County, [fl]. In 
1866, he came to Effingham County, Union 
Township, and purchased a farm, where he now 
resides, of 100 acres, in Section 14, of which 
fifty acres were in cultivation. He paid $1,100 
cash for the farm. His main productions are 
grain and grass. In April, 1865, he was drafted, 
and joined Company G, Forty-ninth Ilinois 
Volunteer Infantry; was in no battles. Ite was 
mustered out at Padueah, Ky., September, 1865. 
He has always been 2 Democrat, and has served 
in various township offices; as Assessor two 
terms and as Supervisor twoterms. Mr. Ellis- 
ton belongs to the Grand Army of the Repub- 
lie. organized at Mason. His father, Benjamin 
S., is a native of Kentucky, and is farming in 
Jasper County, Ill. His mother, Susan, is a 
native of Kentucky, and is living in Jasper 
County, Hl. They had ten children, namely— 
Mary Catharine (deecased); George V. (subject); 
Robert, living in Marion County, Ill.; Newton, 
Jasper and Thomas (deeeased); Franklin, liv- 
ing in Jasper County, [ll.; Uarvey M., living in 
Jasper County, Ill, with his father; Parmelia 
Ann, wife of Willis Shamhart, living in Jasper 
County, Ill; Wliza, wife of Henry Cross, living 
in Kiflingham County, Bishop Township. Sub- 
ject bas three children living and five dead, 
namely: Naney Jane, Diamie and John William 
are living; Mary Catharine, Allen Olin, Samuel 
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J. Titden, are deceased, and two died in in- 
fancy. Miss Naney Jane is a school teacher, 
and was born in Jefferson County, Ill., Novem- 
ber 30,1858. She was bronght by her parents 
to Effingham County, in 1866. She then com- 
meneed attending school at what is Known as 
the Trapp Schoolhouse. She attentled school 
there until sixteen years old, when she began 
teaching. She taught her first school in Dis- 
trict 5, Union Township. In 1875, she attend- 
ed the County Normal, held at Eitingham, and 
has attended there successively six terms. She 
has been teaching for eight years, and during 
that time has taught only in three different dis- 
tricts, in Union Township, namely: Districts 5, 
T and 2. She is now teaching in District 2, 
ealled the Hill Schoolhouse. By her eeonomy 
she has saved considerable money. 

WILLIAM EVANS, farmer, P. O. Elliotts- 
town. Among the oldest settlers in this town- 
ship is Mr. Evans, who was born in Lawrence 
County, Ind., Jaly 23,1835, eldest son of Ran 
som and Auna (Morris) vans, who emigrated to 


; this township about the year IS841, settling on 


a piece of land that he entered on the east part 
of Section 24. Tle remained on the land cight 
years, when he retarned to Indiana, and stayed 
three years andthen returned to this township, 
making his settlement on Seetion 25, and re- 
maine here until his death, January 1, 1862 ; his 
wife survived him until October, 1864. To this 
couple were born six children who grew up— 
William, Rauhamey, Lonisa J., Joshua H., Rob- 
ert C,, Amanda. Rubhamey resides in this 
township, wife of James Rentfrow; Louisa, re- 
sides in Clay County, wife of Ilenry McGhee; 
Joshua, resides in Keokuk County, lowa; Rob- 
ert C., resides in Lueas Township; Amanda, 
resides in Clay County, wife of John McKnelly; 
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purents were members of the Christian Church. 
He was a member of the Democratic party; 
William, our subject, was raised in this town- 
ship, being a lad of abont six years when his 
parents came here ; what schooling he obtained 
was what he got when back in Indiana three 
years; his early boyhood was spent on the 
farm, and remained at home until he became 
of age; he was married at the age of twenty- 
two, to Minerva, born in this county, daughter 
of John and Mary (Brockett) Trapp. After 
Mr. Evans was married, he settled on Section 
1}, where he bought forty aeres at $12.50 an 
acre ; remained here abont fifteen years; then 
came to this place on Section 14, where he 
traded for eighty acres, and has since lived'and 
been engaged in farming, and at the earpen- 
ter’s trade, which he took up himself, His 
wife died, leaving three children—Sylvanius, 
Louisa F.and John H. Our subject's second 
marriage occurred in June, 1866, to Fannie 
Simmerman, a daughter of Joseph Simmerman, 
and he has six chiJdren—Amanda, Charles: 
Joseph E., Anna, Mary F. und Jessie. Ile is 
Democratic; elected Township Assessor 1882; 
been Town Collector three terms, and one term 
Supervisor; member of the Christian Church. 
NELSON MARSHALL, farmer, P. O. Elli- 
ottstown, is an enterprising farmer of Union 
Township; he was horn in Pike County, Ohio; 
his father, Oliver Marshall, was a native of 
Maryland, was a physician and died about the 
year 1848; his mother, Harriet Durham, is a 
uative of Virginia, horn in the year 1817, and 
is living in Madison County, Tl. Nelson is 
one of a family of seven children—Nelson, 
subject; John, living in Union Township; Isaac, 
deceased; Mary, deceased; Martha Jane, wife 


of O. D. Oberlin, living in Madison County, - 


Ul; Thomas, living in Madison County, LIl. 
Mr. Marshall was reared in the town of Wav- 
erly, Ohio, until fourteen years of age; and 
during that time attended school there about 
six months in the year; after that time he went 
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to work in a flour mill for Emmitt & Davis ; 
reimained in the mill two years, which time 
he still worked for the same firm, but as 
eanal boatman in summer, and in the winter 
drove team; continued in that business until 
1857, which time he was married February 27, 
to Rebecca Davis, of Pike County, Ohio; he 
then engaged in farming. In November, 1859, 
he removed to Missouri, and engaged in chop- 
ping and clearing up timber land for Dr. 
Birch, and later worked some as drayman; 
in October, 1861, be removed to Madison 
County, IIL, and engaged in farming; in 1868, 
he came to Effingham County, Union Township, 
and farmed in different places in the township. 
Tn 1870, he purehased a farm in Union Town- 
ship, and removed there in 187]; he raises 
grain, principuly wheat, corn and oats. He 
has nine children living, and two dead—Ma- 
dora, deceased; Henry, Jane and William, are 
living; Lilian, deceased; James, Clemmentions, 
Mally Ann, Mattie Bell, Eva, Buhama and 
Nellie are living. 

WILLIAM T. MILES, farmer, P. O. Eberle, 
was born in Madison County, Il, March 6, 
1835, the fourth son of a family of children 
born to James Mils, a Virginian, who came 
West to Illinois, locating in Madison County 
about the year 1828, where he remained until 
his death in March, 1848. His wife survived 
him until OctoLer, 1873. Of the children born 
to them nine grew to maturity, of whom four 
are living. Our subject's mother’s maiden 
name was Hlsie Watts, born in Kentucky, 
daughter of Gabricl Watts. Mr. Mills had 
eight own brothers and sisters, of whom there 
are but two living, Rachel and Sarah, both liv- 
ing in Madison. Rachel, Mrs. Jonathan M. 
Harris; Sarah, relictof Madison Kersey. Will- 
iam was left fatherless at an early age. He 
lived with his mother until grown, At twenty- 
two, he was married to Missouri MeDaniel, 
born in Trigg County, Ky., daughter of Jacob 
McDaniel aud Rebecca Hensberger. After 
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marriage, loeated there in Madison County, 
and farmed there nntil November, 1863, when 
he located where he now resides, and bought 
120 acres at a cost or average of $13 per acre, 
and has since added 120 acres more, making 
240 in all. IIe has been twice married. First 
wife died in August, 1875. By her he has 
nine children, six living—Emma R., Lillie K., 
Laura, Julia A., Anna R. and Clara, De- 
eeased are Mary J., died aged twenty- 
three; James L., died aged two years; 
Sarah, died aged nearly two years. In 
June, 1877, our subject married Mrs. Hulda 
(Evans) Holt, born in this county, daughter of 
Younger and Mary (Witzman) Evans, and by 
her has three children—Nellic, Charles and 
William. Mr. Mills is one of the self-made 
men of the township. When he began for 
himself, be began with one horse, and com- 
meneed by renting, and continued until he 
came to this county. There were but little 
improvements on the place at the time of his 
purchase. He is a Republican in politics. 

H. N. RUPFNER, farmer, P. O. Mason. 
Among the solid farmers and prominent men 
of this township is Harrison Ruffner. He was 
born January 16, 1834, in Fairfield County, 
Ohio, eldest son of Andrew and Betsey (Leith) 
Ruffner. Andrew Ruffner was born in Vir- 
ginia about the year, 1805, and removed to 
Fairfield County, Ohio, with his father, who 
was one of the first settlers in that locality. 
IIe died in that county in 1842. Ilis wife 
survived him until-1868, having had five chil- 
dren born them that grew up—TIlarrison N., 
Lucas, Andrew, Margaret and Dorothea, who 
ure variously located. Lucas is an attorney 
at law and resides in Arkansas. Andrew, in 
Prescott, Arizona. Margaret resides in Mason 
Township, this county, wife of Charles Wilson. 
Dorothea resides in Washington Territory, 
wife of Ralph Warren. IMlarrison left 
fatherless at the age of eight years, and lived 
with his mother until fourteen years of age, 


was 


dren born him six are living, viz., 


when he came to this State with his unele, 
David Leith, and lived with him in this county 
until he became twenty years of age. He then 
hired out by the month, continuing four years, 
commencing at $18 per month. July 19, 1859, 
he married Catharine White, a native of Bond 
County, and a descendant of one of the early 
settlers there. She was for several years em- 
ployed as a teacher in that county. After his 
marriage, he located on the farm he now owns, 
his first purchase being fifty-seven acres, at a 
eost of $13 per acre, upon which there were no 
buildings and but little improvements. He 
has since added to his first purchase, until he 
now has 340 acres of land as the result of his 
labor and good management. Of seven ebil- 
Alma, 
George, Andrew, Edward, Walter and Flor- 
euce. Kila died, aged seven. Mr. Ruffner is a 
thorough and progressive farmer; not a mem- 


ber of any church. Is a prominent local 
worker and officer in the Masonic order. Isa 
member of A. F. & A. M., No. 217, and 


R. A. M., No. 76; has served as W. M. three 
years in the former, and ten years as 
Priest in the Chapter. 

JOSEPH SIMMERMAN, farmer, P. O. El- 
liottstown, was born in Virginia January 11, 
1824. He was reared on his father’s farm in 
Virginia, and attended school some little in the 
winter season. In the spring of 1841, he and 
his parents removed to Effingham County and 
settled in Mason Prairie on wild prairie land. 
In 1844, at the age of twenty, he was married 
to Delia J. Wallace, a native of Kentucky. He 
entered a piece of land adjoining his father’s 
farm and remained there twelve years, until 
1856, which time he sold out and removed to 
Flemsburg, a place on the little Wabash River. 
Ile worked some at farming there and also ina 
mill for about two years, until 1868, which 
time he sold out and came to Trapp Prairie. 
He purchased a farm and remained on it about 
ten years. In 1868, he sold out and came to 
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the farm he now occupies. 
Simmerman, was a native of Virginia. 


His father, Abart 
His 
mother, Mahala Ramsey, was also a native of 
Virginia. They had six children, namely ;: | 
Oldest died in infaney; Joseph, subject; Mary | 
Jane, Thomas, Susan, Calvin, all deceased. 
Subject’s wife died in 1854, on Mason Vrairie. 
IIe has three ehildren living and two dead, 
namely: Fannie. wife of William Evans, living 
in Union Township; Susan, deceased ; Mahala 
J., wife of George Merry, living in Lneas 
Township; Amanda, deceased ; Ahart, living 
in Union Township. 

URE STROUD, farmer, P. O. Ehiottstown, 
is a substantial farmer and one of Union Town- 
ship’s first settlers. He was born in Orange 
County, Ind., February 20, 1831. He was 
brought by his parents to Effingham County, | 
Union Township, in 1540, when nine years old. 
They settled in Lucas Township at a place 
called Bishop Point. He was reared on his 
father’s farm, and for the first three years they 
were there, no school existed in the neighbor- 
hood. In 1843, the commanity and neighbors 
built a log schoolhouse south of Elliottstown. 
And there, at fourteen years of age, was the 
first school subject ever attended. He attend- 
ed school there for two winters about two 
months each winter; during that time he learned 
to read and spell to some extent, afterward 
helped his father improve his tarm, When 
they first came to this county, it was infested 
with wolves. They had a very fine colt about 
three months old, and on going ont one morn- 
ing found that the wolves had killed their pet 
and had about half eaten it. And on another 
time he was sent by his father with a yoke of 
oxen to Ream’s mill, in Jasper County. On 
returning home, was walking along and driving 
his team and was attacked by three wolves. 
He managed to get into the wagon box, and by 
beating on the box with his whipstalk, kept j 
them away. At the age of eighteen, he com- 


menced working out by the month in this and 
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northern counties. At one time, he hired to 
Thomas Steward to help drive cattle to Chi- 
eago. When arriving at a place called “ Dead 
Man’s Grove,” one of the party, John Bartley, 
was taken sick. They did all that was in 
their power to check the disease and to make 
him comfortable, and having their cooking 
utensils with them, they killed a blue erane and 
made him some soup, from which he ate, and 
in a short time was able to go on their trip to- 
ward Chicago. In 1851, he came back to 
Lucas Township and purehased forty aeres of 
wild land and worked on it one year. In the 
fall of 1852, sold out and bought eighty acres 
in Jasper County, NL, now in South Muddy 
Township. On the3d of December, 1853, was 
married to Sarah Jane Kether’s,a native of 
Orange County. Ind. She was born in the year 
1839. He was engaged in farming in Jasper 
Connty until 1857, which time sold out and re- 
moved to Kureka, Livingston Co.. Mo. He re- 
mained there in Livingston and Marion Coun- 
ties, and engaged in farming until February, 
1861, which time be sold out and came hack to 
Jasper County, and remained there until the 
spring of 1862, when he sold out and pur- 
chased a farm in Union Township of 160 acres. 
Tt was nearly all wild land; thirty acres were in 
cultivation. Now he has it all in cultivation. 
In fall of 1864, be enlisted in Company H, 
Thirty-second Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and 
on the 12th of November was on the raid with 
Sherman through (reorgia. He was in the 
siege of Atlanta, which lasted thirteen days, 
and two days and nights in the siege of Co- 
lumbia. In the siege of Fatesville, which last- 
ed about three days, and also in the siege of 
Goldsboro two days and nights. There he 
was taken sick with the chronic diarrhoea and 
taken to the hospital at Goldsboro. Tle lay 
there fonr days. He then was sent to Buford, 
N. C., was re-examined and sent 
hospital in New York City, and remained there 
until May 25, 1865. which time he was dis- 


to a 
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charged and eame back to his farm in Union 
Township, and has been engaged in farming 
ever since. He raises grain—prineipally wheat, 
corn and oats. Tis father, Thomas Stroud, was 
a native of Orange County, Ind., born 1805, 
and died in Union Township December 31, 
t876. His mother, Eliza Aston, was also a 
native of Orange County, Ind., born inthe year 
1813, and died in Lucas Township in the year 
1852. His father married again, in 1853, to 
Rena Blakely. Tle had thirteen children by 
first marriage and two by last marriage, namely: 
Joseph (deceased), Ure (subject), Isaiah (de- 
ceased), John (deceased), Eliza Vandalia, wife 
of Nelson Tilton, living in Iowa; Lueretia Van- 
dania, wife of James H. Cooper, living in Pike 
County, Hl.; Ner, living in Lueas Township; 
Samuel, living in Lucas Township; Ephraim 
Joy, on last hearing from, was in Kansas; Na- 
thaniel Scarlet, was killed in battle of Hickory 
Station, Ark.; Austin and Nalls (twins), 
Austin living in Washington Territory, Nalls 
living in Union Township; Cava Lambert (de- 
ceased); those are by first marriage. Helena 
and Trena, by second marriage. Subject has 
two children living and seven dead, namely : 
Clayborne, Cora Ann, Cora Ann again, Mary 


Jane, are dead. Frances Matilda (living), Sarah | 


(deceased), Ner (living), Samuel and Thomas 
Stephens are dead. Subjeet’s wife died in the 
fall of 1862, November 9. He was married 
again, February 11, 1863, to Elizabeth Hand- 
ley, a native of Morgan County, Ky., and 
her death oecurred March 30,1880. He was 
married again, January 25, 1881, to Elizabeth 
Tucker, of Clay County, Ill She has two 
children, namely: Robert Eli and Stephen 
Uriah. 

MANSFIELD WIHETE, farmer, P. O. Eberle, 
was born in Union Township, Effingham Co., 
Ill., December 7, 1849. He is now thirty-two 
years oldand has lived there all his life. He was 
reared on his father’s farm in Union Township. 
Tle reeeived his education in the common 


schools of the neighborhood. The first school 
he attended was ata place called the Evans 
Schoolhouse, It was one among the first school- 
houses that were ereeted in the Union Town- 
ship. Ife would attend school about two 
months in the year. At the age of eighteen, 
quit attending school and gaye his whole atten- 
tion to farming with his father. His father, 
Brice White, was a native of Kentucky, and 
died in Union Township in the year 1876. ITis 
mother, Susan Evans, is a native of Indiana, 
and is living on the old farm in Union Town- 


| ship, settled by her husband about the year 


1810. Mr. White is one ofa family of twelve 
children, namely: Mary Ann, wife of John 
Shumard, living in Kansas; Klizabeth, wife of 
William Cox, living in Union Township; Will- 
iam Younger, is living in Clay County; Mans- 
field, subject; Isaac, living in Union Township, 
Effingham Co.; John, living in Union Township, 
Effingham Co.; Amanda, living with her moth- 
er; Ruhaina, wife of John Westfall, living in 
Union Township; deceased; Ida, 
deceased; Joshua, deceased. Mr. White was 
married, in the spring of 1881, to Lydia Ship- 
man, a native of Clay County. She was born 
in 1860. They have one child, Mertie Edith. 
Our subject has always suceessfully 
engaged in farming. 

WILLIAM ,M. WILSON, farmer, P. 0. 
Mason. Among the old pioneers in this town- 
ship is Mr. Wilson, who was born 1808, March 
25, in Frederick County, Va., eldest son of 
William A. Wilson, of Frederick County, Va., 
only son of his father, William, of Scotch ances- 
try. Our subject’s mother’s maiden name was 
Catharine Tfotsenpillar, daughter of John 
Hotsenpillar, who, and wife also, were from Ger- 
many. William Marshall was raised oua farm 
and remained with his father until le was twenty- 
five years of age, January 30, 1833, he married 
Mary [., daughter of John Snapp; she was born 
January 21, 1813,in Frederiek County, Va.; 
after he was married, he located near the home- 
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stead, where he engaged in farming, and 
remained here until the spring of 1835, when he 
moved to Fairfield County, Ohio, but remained 
here a short time, as the eountry did not please 
him, and made no purchase. In October, 1846, 
be eame to Effingham County, and bought 
eighty aeres in Mason Township, paid $3 per 
acre, stayed here eighteen months and sold his 
place back to same man he purchased of, and 
entered where he now lives, 200 aeres, and 
located on the same, and since been a resident; 
has the same amount of land that he began on. 
He has had six children born him, four sons 
and two daughters, five living, viz.; Charles C., 
Sarah K., Jane, James D., John W. Sarah, 
wife of Nathaniel Turner, of Jackson Township; 
Jane resides in Mason, wife of David Leith; 
Charles C. resides in Mason; John W., in this 
township; James D. resides at home. Demo- 
cratic, and cast his first vote for Jackson. Has 
been for many years a member of the I. O. O. F., 
No. 85, Ewington. Served as Justice of the 
Peace in this township from 1849 until 1872, 
and has been one of the substantial men of 
Union Township. 

VOLNEY WILLETT, farmer, P. 0. Hill, 
was born in Columbiana County, Ohio, March 
8, 1837, to George and Elizabeth (Rhodes) 
Willett. Te was born in Loudoun County, V2, 
May 10, 1807, and died in Wayne County, III, 
in June, 1880. He was a farmer and came to 
Illinois in 1841. lis wife and the mother of 
our subject was born in Londoun County, Va., 
in 1812, and she is now residing in Wayne 
County, Ill. She is the mother of nine chil- 
dren, of whom our subject is the youngest 
ehild. I[Iis early life was spent in receiving 
such an edneation as the common schools of 
his day afforded, and assisting in tilling the 
soil of his father’s farm. He was brought to 
Wayne County, III, by his parents, in 1841, 
and remained with them there until] 1856, when 
he was nineteen years of age. He then appren- 
ticed himselt’ to the blaecksmith’s trade at 


ote 
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Fairfield, Wayne County, where he worked one 
year, and in 1857 he moved to Flora, and 
worked there fifteen months. In 1859, he re- 
moved to California, where he engaged in min- 
ing and farming for abont five years. In 
November, 1863, he returned to Wayne County, 
Ul, and in the spring of 1864 went to work at 
his trade again, in Flora, for one year. In the 
spring of 1865, he returned to Wayne Connty 
and engaged in the mereantile bnsiness for 
nearly two years. In the fall of 1866, he eame 
to Effingham County and located at Mason, 
and engaged in the hardware business, and 
after a few months traded his stock for a farm 
in West Township, and removed to it in 
September, 1867, where he has remained ac- 
tively engaged in farming. His farm consists 
of ninety-six acres, and in Union Township he 
has a farm of 160 acres, upon which he intends 
to remove in December, 1882. In Mattoon, 
Il, April 13, 1864, he married Miss Louisa 
Wilborn, a daughter of Willis and Frances 
(Rees) Wilborn, natives of Kentueky. Mrs. 
Willett was born in Fayette County, Ill, Decem- 
ber 26, 1841. Sbe is the mother of nine chil- 
dren, five of whom are now living—Volney H., 
Charles Edgar, Frank, Presley, Osear. In 
1879, our subject was elected Supervisor of 
West Township, and served one year. West 
Township is strongly Demoeratic, but he was 
elected to the office, though a Republican. 
While in California, he was a Lieutenant in 
the State Militia for about three years. He 
worked up from a private. Ile is an active 
mewhber of the order of A. F. & A. M, at 
Altamont. Politieally, he ts a Republican. 
JOILIN WOODY, farmer, P. O. Eberle, whose 
portrait appears in this work, is among the 
prominent farmers and self-made men of Effing- 
ham County. He was born in Lawrence 
County, Ind., August 27, 1829, the second 
ehild of his father, whose name was William, 
a North Carolinian, from Wilkes County, and 
removed to Indiana, and there settled, abont 
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the year 1825, and remained there until his 
removal to Wayne County, this State. John’s 
mother’s maiden name was Sarah Kdwards, 
native of Ashe County, N.C. The parents had 
seven children, two of whom are living— 
Amanda, and our subject, who was raised at 
home, and had but three months of sehooling, 
all told. His early boyhood was spent work- 
ing out by the month. His father received 
the benefit of his wages up to the time he was 
nineteen years of age. Then he started for 
himself; began farming for himself, renting. 
During the winter season, his time was spent 
working in a mill for other parties. Ie rented 
for fonr years, then purchased 120 acres of 
canal land; cost, 82 per acre; this he never 
moved on, but sold the same after, and pur- 
chased 240 acres in the same county ; cost, $5 
per acre; some improvements. This he sold 
in 1855, and purchased another tract of 240 
acres at 310 per acre ; after, sold this and rented 
four years, when he came to this State, locat- 
ing in this township October 5, 1862, and 
located on eighty acres that he had previously 
purchased, costing $10 per acre, and located 
where he now resides, and remained here two 
years, when he removed to Trapp Prairie, where 
he stayed one winter, and returned to his former 
place of living, where he has since remained. 
He has been one of the most successful farmers 
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in the county. He bas accumulated nearly 
1,000 acres of land, all of which are the fruits 
of his own labor. He has been twice married ; 
first, at the age of nineteen, November 29, 1848, 
to Charlotte Cox, born in Martin County, fnd., 
May 15, 1831, daughter of Isaac and Sarah 
(Boone) Cox, the former a native of North Car- 
olina, she of Kentucky, and a descendant of 
Daniel Boone. Tis wife died March 29, 1875. 
By her he had ten children, nine of whom are 
living, viz.: Minerva J., Granville G., Tillman 
C., H. H5 Tabitha E., Sylvanus G, (dead), Davie 
G., Schuyler C., Samuel N, and Edith BE. Syl- 
vanus died in infancy. Minerva resides in 
Lueas township, the wife of John Merry. Tabi- 
tha, wife of Richard Merry, of Lueas Township. 
Three sons, Granville G., Tillman ©., and U1. H., 
are married and doing business for themselves. 
Onr subject’s last marriage occurred in March, 
1876, to Mrs. Martha KH, Jacobs, bor in this 
State, daughter of, Mr. Cooper, by which mar- 
riage he had three children, two living, Stella G. 
and Leslie ; James and Melissa deceased. Onr 
subject was formerly a Democrat until Lin- 
coln’s eleetion, since which he has been a Repub- 
lican. He is not a member of any church or 
society, but lives in harmony with the prin- 
ciples of morality, and enjoys the esteem 
and respect of the community in which he 
resides. 
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NENRY BERNHARD, miller, Shumway, 
whose portrait appears in this work, was born 
in Ittlingen, Baden, Germany, April 9, 1835, a 
son of Henry and Margaret (Ziegler) Bernhard, 
both natives of Baden, Germany; he, born 
September 4, 1802, is a retired farmer, living 
now with our subject ; she died in her native 
country in 1837. The father was twice mar- 
ried, his second wife being Anna Eve Ziegler. 
He is the father of fonr children, two of whom 


| 


are living—Louis and Henry. Tle (the father) 
came to Ainerica in 1879, Our subjeet received 
lis early schooling in the schools of his native 
village, and his first occupation in life was that 
of milling, which trade he commenced learning 
in Ittlingen, Germany, at an early age. He 
came to the United States in 1853, and for 
nine months was engaged in milling in New 
Jersey. He came to St. Clair County, this 
State, where he remained until 1864, when he 
Q 
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eame to Banner Township, where he has since 
resided. He was married in St. Clair County, 
this State, October 27, 1858, to Catharine Sinn, 
who was born in the same place as he, Decem- 
ber 2, 1838, the daughter of Michael and 
Rosetta (Lilli) Sinn. Mr. and Mrs. Bernhard 
have had four children, two of whom are living 
——Lizzie and Louisa. In 1872, our subject 


took an active part in securing the establish- 


ment of a post office then ealled Tolerance, of 
which he was appointed Postmaster, serving in 
that capacity until 1879, when the office was 
changed to Shumway. In 1878, he erected the 
“Tolerance Flouring Mills” in the town of 
Shumway, Banner Township, of which he is 
proprietor, at a cost of $11,000. The mill car- 
ries three run of stone, and handles about 
30,000 bushels of wheat per annum. Prior to 
entering into the milling business, our subject 
was engaged in merchandising for a period of 
eight years, in which business he was very suc- 
cessful. In his present business, he ships 
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largely, but is doing principally custom work. | 


Ile is truly a self-made man of excellent charac- 
teristics, the artificer of his own fortune, having 


become wealthy by his own enterprising efforts. — 


Ile has served his township as Clerk, School 
Treasurer, and is the present Supervisor. 
is a member of the Lutheran Church, and in 
politics is a Democrat. 

F. W. GIKSEKING, merchant, Shumway, 
was born at Nashville, Washington Co., Il. 
His father, William Gieseking, married Miss 


He , 


Caroline Heseman in 1855; the result of ‘this — 
' September 26, 1882, which position he still 


union was ten children, of whom eight survive, 
of whom the subject is the eldest sop. Mr. 
Gieseking obtained the rudiments of his educa- 
tion at Freemanton, in Kflingham County, and 
then entered the Central Wesleyan College, at 
Warrenton, Mo., at the age of eighteen years, 
taking a course of study for the period of 
three years. He then returned to Etfingham 
Connty, and engaged as clerk in the store of 
George Hilleman, at Altamont, Ill, being there 


engaged for ten months. {le then began busi- 
ness as a merchant, under the firm name of 
Gieseking & Son, at the town of Shumway, 
where he still continues. On the 26th of Janu- 
ary, 1882, he married Miss Mary Schroth, of 
Banner Township. Ile was reared under the 
religious instruction of the German Methodist 
Church. William Gieseking, the father of our 
subject is one of the extensive farmers of 
Effingham County, residing in Moccasin Town- 
ship. The mother ts also living. 

IGNATZ HELMBACHER, Postmaster of 
Shumway, was born May 28, 185], in the State 
of Louisiana. His father, Louis Helmbaeher, 
and mother, Margaret Helmbacher, were born in 
Paris, France. His mother died in St. Clair 
County, Ill, in 1860. His parents left France 


| for Ameriea, settling in New Orleans in 1847, 


from whence they came to Belleville, Ill.,in 
1859. In 1873, they went to Teutopolis, DL, 
where his father died in 1880. Our subject 
began his edueation at the common schools of 
the county, coming to Shumway in 1862, where 
he has made his home, with the exception of 
three years’ travel in the West. Our subject 
has three brothers and one sister, as follows: 
Frederick, John, Alois, surviving, and lellena. 
Of the half brothers and sisters, there are living, 
Joseph and Ruben, Christina, Mary and Dora. 
Christina marricd Veter Hutemacher, residing 
at Teutopolis. The second wife of our subject’s 
father, whose maiden name was Metcker, sur- 
vives him, and is residing at Teutopolis. Our 
subject was appointed Postmaster in Shumway 


holds. The family are Catholic in their re- 


- ligion. 


MATTHEW M. HEMPHILL, grain dealer, 
Shumway, was born May 10, 1842, in County 
Antrim Ireland, son of Matthew and Matilda 
(White) Hemphill. Ile came to America with 
his parents in 1850, and settled in Randolph 
County, Ill, where he remained until 1866, He 
enlisted in the army in 1862, being assigned 
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to the Hightieth Mlinois Infantry, Col. Thomas 


G. Allen. After a*short service, he was hon- 
orably discharged on account of physical disa- 
bility, February, 1863. He began life as a 
farmer; his education commenced in the dis- 
trict school, which he entered at the age of 
eight years. In 1864, he took a course at the 
Commercial College, Rochester, N. Y., gradu- 
ating April 14, 1865, the day President Lincoln 
was assassinated. Returning home, he took 
charge of a school as teacher, which he has fol- 
lowed alternately with farming and graiu deal- 
ing. On the 30th day of Mareh, 1869, he was 
united in marriage to Miss Mary Stirrett, of 
Effingham County. There were born unto 


them four children, of whom Andrew Otis, 
Anna Ella, and Katie Etta are surviving. Mr. 


Hemphill was reared in the Presbyterian Chureh. 


He was elected Assessor of Banner Township | 


on the Republican ticket in 1882, and was 
appointed Notary Public in 1879. In 1880, he 
Was appointed census taker for his township. 
He isa member of Mclherson Post, No. 88, 
Grand Army of the Republic, at Ettingham. 
WENDLINE REIS, farmer, P. O. Shum- 
way, was born December 26, 1836, in Ger. 


many. Ilis father, Lawrence Reis, was mar- 
ried to Eva Weichel (date not known). 


Unto them were born five sons and three 
daughters, of whom our subject is the third 
youngest. Tlis parents came to America in 
1837, coming to Bayliss Landing, Mo., where 
they settled, at which place the parents died; 
after which subject left that locality, settling 
in Shumway, Effingham County, in 1875. On 
the 18th day of January, 1857, he was married 
to Elizabeth Underriner, Unto them were born 
ten children, seven sons and three daughters, 
all living—Theodore, Martin, Wilhelm, Joseph, 
John, Wendline, Lonis, and Theresa, Mary and 
Josephine. Theresa married Frank Andrews, 
and Theodore married Mary Anna Crupy. The 
family were brought up under the instruction 
of the Catholic Church. Our subject attended 


the Abby Creek Church School for three years; 
then engaged in farming, in which he has been 
very successful. 

THOMAS J. RENTFROW, farmer, P.O. Kf- 
fingham, was born in Maury County, Middle 
Tenn.,in July, 1812. In the fallof 1829, he came 
to Ilinois with his mother, who settled in Wayne 
County, near what is known as Fairfield, until 
the spring of 1830, when they came to Efting- 
ham County. Richard Cohee and Hickman 
Langford, brothers-in-law, came at the same 
time, and four brothers of onr subject—Jesse, 
Jolin, Joseph and Eli—joined the party in this 
county in 1860. They settled on the Little 
Wabash, just above Ewington, this county. At 
this time there were more Indians in the county 
than white people. Onr subject states that 
there were only two white families within ten 
miles of their home ; these were John P. Far- 
ley and Samuel Bratton. The Reuntfrows 
brought four horses and one ox team. On their 
arrival, they went into a deserted Indian camp 
on the Wabash bottom, near what is now known 
as the old Reynolds place, in the month of 
March, while snow was yet on the ground; 
making their surroundings as comfortable as 
possible, they began to tap the maple trees and 
make sugar. The old camp was made of linn 
puncheons pinned to trees with wooden pegs ; 
they contented themselves as best they could 
in this temporary shelter, until they had time to 
build a liouse on the hill, near a spring, as the 
Tennesseans in those early days did not know 
what a well was. Joseph was the bread tinder, 
and went as far as Paris, in Kdgar County, to get 
corn, on horseback. In those days the green- 
head flies were so thick and ravenous that it 
was impossible to travel in mid-day with the 
additional pest of mosquitoes and gnats. They 
cleared otf a patch in the bottom and planted 
corn, and also a pateh of cotton, but the latter 
was a failure. The corn for bread was pounded 
in a wooden mortar, dug ont of a log or stump, 
with a pole attached like a well sweep, with an 
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iron wedge as a pounder. Rising early in the 


morning, preparing the frugal breakfast, the 


pounding for meal was answered by the gob- 
bling of the wild turkeys, which were very 
abundant in those days. 
convenience of the colony was improved by the 
erection of a horse mill on the Okaw, thirty- 
five miles distant, whither the subject would go 
with his grist, and had to wait four or five days 
for his turn at the grist, living on parched corn 
and sleeping in the mill. The journey on these 


In a few years, the | 


occasions was made with ox teams across the | 


prairie at night, driving into the bushes, cutting 
them down, and building “bush harbors” for 
protection, the oxen feeding on the high grass 
When the grist 
haulers arrived and squatted around the mill, 
it had the appearance of a modern camp-meet- 


so common in those days. 


ing. 
plenty, and it took but a short time to secure 
either to supply their need. A few black bears 
could be encountered, and wolves, big and 
little, were plenty, and at times dangerous. 
The tables of the settlers were farnished with 
Our 
subjeet went to school a few months in Tennes- 
see, but never had an arithmatic or a quire of 
paper, and never attended a school after settling 
in this county. He remained a member of his 
mother’s family until he was married, May 18, 
1843, to Miss Eleanor Trapp, daughter of John 
Trapp, of this county, who was at one time 
Sheriff of Effingham County. He had made 
improvements on the first settlement of the 
family, and bought the interest of his mother 
and others, which he sold to Reynolds for 
$160, and entered 120 acres in Section 35, in 
18-42, afterward entering 280 acres more; he 
now owns 300 aeres, all under cultivation, rais- 
ing principally grain, with good success. Mr. 
Rentfrow is the father of ten children, six of 
whom are living—John C., of this ecountyt; 
Mary E., wife of Dennis UO. Neating ; William 
Elijah, of this county ; Sarah, wife of Lee Bur- 


wild meat, wild honey and corn-bread. 


Deer, wild turkeys and bee trees were © 
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rell, of Effingham ; Stephen A. and Michael, at 
home. Onee upon a time, Mr. Rentfrow, while 
hunting with Alexander McWhorter, they 
would lay out all night, Rentfrow placing a 
coon skin under his head for a pillow; the 
natural warmth of his head united with the 
heat from the log-heap, melted the snow and 
frozen ground while he was sleeping ; on awak- 
ening, he found his hair frozen to the ground, 
requiring skill, patience and solid pulling to 
get him loose. Mr. Rentford was elected Sheritt 
of this county in 18-43. which he held for eight 
years ; he was nominated by the Democrats, of 
which party he has been a life-long member. 
The first revenue he collected in the county 
was $300, on which his commission was three 
per cent ; it was in this line of his duty to take 
it to Springfield, paying his own expenses. 

M. SCHROTH, farmer, P. O. Shumway, was 
born December 13, 1831, at Wurtemberg, Ger- 
many. He came alone to America in 1854, 
landing in New York City. From thence he 
soon moved to Pennsylvania, remaining there 
ashort time. ITe then went down the Ohio 
River, to the city of St. Louis, Mo., where he 
and 2 companion engaged in the manufacture 
of a summer beverage, a substitute for stronger 
liquors. Jn 1855, he came to St. Clair County, 
Ill, where be married Catharina Beckman, 
June 2, 1859. They then settled in Washing- 


ton County, Ml. In 1861, they came to Efling- 


ham County, and purehased 120 acres of land 
from the Illinois Central R. R., on whieh he 
began to farm on the raw prairie, where he 
now resides. Mr. and Mrs. Schroth have had 
born unto them eleven children, of whom nine 
are surviving. His mother, Dora Schroth, is 
living with them, at the age of eighty-two. 


| The family were Lutherans, to which religion 


they still adhere. His children—Mary H., 
Christiana, Margaret, Michael, Henry, Dora, 
Frederick, Lidda, Lewis—are living; on the 
4th of May, 1877, their son Phillip was killed 
by falling from a tree. 
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on the Sth of March, 1851. His parents, John 
II. Waldeeker and A. M. Henrietta Grnetze- 
macher, were married in 1836. 
born five children, three of whom are living. 
The subject was the youngest, who came with 
his parents to Ameriea in 1854, settling in St. 
Louis, Mo., where he remained until 1872. 
From there he moved to St. Clair County, Ell.; 
thenee to Shumway, in Banner Township, IIL, 
1878, engaging in his trade. 
availed himself of the advantages of the com- 
mon schools until he was fourteen years old; 
then he entered Roher’s Commercial Sehool, at 
St. Louis, Mo., where he took a course at book- 


JOHN H. WALDECKER, cooper, Shumway, . 
was born in the kingdom of Hanover, Germany, | 


Unto them were | 


Mr. Waldeeker © 


keeping. Ile kept books in various lines of 
business for some time; then concluded to 
learn the trade of coopering, which he is now 
following successfully, In the year 1874, 
October 1, Mr. Waldecker and Miss Diana 
Miller were married, at Belleville, St. Clair Co., 
Ill. They have one son, Frederick. The 
Waldeckers were Protestants from the begin- 
ning, and the descendants adhere to that faith 
without denominational preference. Mr. Wal- 
decker has held several otlices of honor and 
profit, conferred upon him by his fellow-citizens. 
He was first elected Constable in 1879, which he 
held for two years; then he was eleeted Justice 
of the Peace, in the spring of 1881, which office 
he still holds, giving satisfaction to the people. 


SU VMevaie ST OW IN SEP. 


LORENZO D. GLOYD, farmer, was born 


and a Republican in polities. In 1825, onr 


in Prince George County. Md., near Wash- | subject removed. with bis parents, from Mary- 


ington City, D. C. in 1814. William, his 
father, a farmer by oecupation, was born 
in the same State, at a date unknown to 
the subject. He died in 1825. Our subject's 
mother’s maiden name was Sarab Skeggs. It 
is supposed that she was born in Virginia, the 
date of which is unknown. She died in 1827. 
In this family there were five ebildren ; four 
boys and one girl, all of whom are deeeased 
but two. Our subject was edueated in the 
common schools in Ohio, in which State he 
was also raised to farming, which has always 
been his oecupation. He was married in Lick- 
ing County, Ohio, in 1836, to Miss Hlizabeth 
Hilderbrand, the date and place of whose birth 
is unknown. Iler father was James Iilder- 
brand, who was born in Pennsylvania. Our 
subject's marriage was blessed with the follow- 
ing children, named in the order of their births 
—William, Jane, Elbridge, Ellen, George, 
Percy, Jerome, Magdaline. Mr. Gloyd is a 
member of the Methodist Kpiseopal Chureh, 


land, to Licking County, Ohio, where they 
engaged in farming, until 1839, when they 
removed to Indiana, and to Effingham Connty, 
IL, in £866. On his arrival here, he bought a 
farm, containing 240 acres, where he now re- 
sides, and which he has improved. He has 
built npon his farm a large dwelling, 40x20. 
His grandmother was German, and his grand- 
father Gloyd was English. We was a soldier 
in the Revolutionary war, going into that war 
as a substitute for his father. 

SAMUEL F. HANKINS, farmer, P. O. 
Shumway, was born in Tennessee, in 1824 ; 
came with his parents to Vandalia, in 1527, 
remaining there until 1831; then he settled 
in Fayette County, Hl., a portion of which now 
comprises FKittingham Connty. William J. 
Hankins, his father, was a man of enterprising 
spirit. in those early days, and when the Na- 
tional road was projected, he took the contract 
on a division, of clearing and grading, and 
built the bridge across the Little Wabash, in 
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Summit Township. In early life, his father 
learned the trade of a carpenter, and soon con- 
tracted to build houses and bridges. There 
were twelve ehildren born unto him, six of 
whom reside in this township. Ile was mar- 
ried, March 30, 1819, to Catharine Funk, in 
the State of Tennessee. Of the six surviving 
children of this union, Presley C., Samuel F. 
and Ehzabeth were born in Tennessee, and 
Sarah A., Lewis J. and Mary Ann were born 
in Illinois. Elizabeth married O. L. Kelley, 
who was killed in a railroad accident during 
the late war while on the way to the field of 
action. Sarah A. married D. W. Powell; Mary 
Ann married Paris Griffith ; Presley C. married 
Nancy J. Warren, October 24, 1850, two chil- 
dren surviving. The father and the subject 
were soldiers in the Mexican war, each be- 
longing to Company C, Second Regiment 
Illinois Volunteers, of which the father was 
Second Lieutenant, and Harvy Lee, Captain. 
They landed at Tampico; from thence they 
went to Vera Cruz, and were then ordered to 
march to the City of Mexico, which was taken 
before their arrival. When William J. Han- 
kins, the pioneer of this family, came to what 
is now Effingham County, it was a wild prairie. 
Green-head flies were so plentiful that stock 
was often destroyed by them, compelling the 
early settlers to cultivate the bottom lands on 
the river. Provisions could be obtained at no 
nearer point than Wayne County and &t. Louis, 
excepting meat, which was supplied by captur- 
ing bear, deer and wild turkeys. Hogs were 
fattened on the mast. The snbject remarks, 
“it was truly, root hog ordie.” Farms in their 
neighborhood were opened in 1839, which was 
very tedious, oxen being chiefly used for plow- 
ing, as horses were not plenty. Oats and corn 
were the principal crops, and the yield gener- 
ally good. Sehools were supported by sub- 
seription until 1839, when it appears by the 
record in possession of the subject that “the 
residents of this township shall each pay the 
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sum of two dollars per quarter for each schol 
they send to school; and non-residents shall 
pay the sum of two dollars and fifty cents per 
quarter for each scholar they may send.” “T. 
J. Gillenwaters, President of Board of Trustees, 
Angust 17, 1838.” Samuel F. Waukins was 
many years School Direetor. In 1871, he was 
chosen School Treasurer, in which capacity he 
still acts. Ife is a bachelor. In early life he 
beeame a Mason, in whieh honorable institution 
he was advanced to the Royal Arch Degree. 

T. B. RINEHART, farmer, P. O. Effingham, 
was born in Effingham County in 1841. His 
father was Daniel Rinehart, who was born in 
Tennessee and edueated in Fairfield County, 
Ohio, also a farmer by oecupation. He was 
married in Ohio, in 1818, to Miss Barbara 
Keagy, of the same county. In his family there 
were six children, two girls and four boys, all 
living except Jemima, former wife of William 
C. Wright, who died. Our snbject is the third 
child of the family. His father died in Jan- 
uary, 1868. He came to this State in 1541, 
and settled in Watson Township, where he re- 
mained until his election to the office of County 
Clerk, when he removed to Effingham. He 
served some years in this capacity, during 
which time our subjeet embraced the oppor- 
tunity of gaining a high school education, and 
after graduation at McKendree College. He 
was once chosen Supervisor of his township, 
and in 1882 was a candidate for County Clerk, 
on the National ticket. In January, 1368, he 
was married to Miss Mary Crooker Blakely, by 
which union they have had six children. two 
of whom died in infancy. His father had been 
prominent as a Justice of the Peace for many 
years. Mr. Rinehart’s father-in-law was the 
late Judge Blakely, who came to Hftingham 
County at an early day, when the country was 
a vast wilderness and sparsely settled. In 1839, 
he was chosen County Clerk, and was several 
times elected to the Legislature, and was also 
member of the Constitutional Convention tor 
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the counties of Effingham and Clay, in 1847. 
In 1852, he was elected to the Legislature, and 
again in 1872, after twenty years of private 
life. He was born in Columbia County, N. Y., 
Oetober 16,1808. In October, 1839, he was 
married, in Lawreneeburg, Ind., to Miss Aman- 
da Crooker, who was born in Greene County, 
N. ¥.,in 1814. “he marriage ceremony was 
performed by the late Judge Nolden, who was 
in early life a prominent elergyman. On ar- 
riving in Effingham, Mr. Blakely was engaged 
in merchandising, at which time money was 
searee, and he frequently had to exehange mer- 
chandise for furs and feathers and like eom- 
modities. 

NATHAN SKIPPER, farmer, P.O. Effing- 
ham, son of Nathan and Franees (Williams) 
Skipper, was born in Hiekman County, Tenn., 
in 1842; while young, he removed with his 
father's family from that State to Illinois, in 
1850. They made the long, tedious journey 
through the then wilderness of prairie grass 
and roadless prairies, with two yoke of oxen 
und wagons. Arriving in Illinois, they settled 
near Weston, where his father settled upon a 
piece of land, whieh was entered over him by 
another party. Soon after this, he left and 
eame tu Summit Township, where he purchased 
eighty aeres, whieh were partly improved. Ilere 
our subjeet reeeived snech advantages of an 
edueation as were offered hy the sehool system 
of those times, and raised to farming on his 
father’s farm. He was married in 1861 to Miss 
Sarah Tims; the result of the union was one 
child, L. €. They are both deeeased and their 
remains repose in the cemetery at Watson. 
Mr. Shipper takes an interestin the educational 
and politieal affairs, of the eommunity in 
which he lives, and is respected by his fellow- 
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men. In his father’s family there were fourteen 
ehildren, of whom Mr. Skipper is the tenth. 
There names are as follows, named in order : 
Mary Ann, William, Eli, Catharine, Sarah, 
Matilda J., Elizabeth, Margara and Lonis. 
One not named died young. His father was of 
Trish deseent, and was born in North Carolina 
October 19, 1805, and died July 14, 1880, and 
was buried at Blue Point Cemetery. His 
mother is of Freneh origin, her age, ete., are 
not remembered. In polities, Mr. Skipper is a 
Demoerat. 

J. F. THOMPSON, farmer, P.O. Shumway, 
was born in Wayne County, Ind., in May, 183-4, 
son of L. W. and Catharina (Whiting) Thomp- 
son, both natives of Virginia, and both died in 
this eounty, the father in 1877 and the mother the 
year previous. They were the parents of eight 
ehildren, four of whom are living. Our subjeet 
received his early schooling in Tippeeanoe 
Connty, Ind., and farming he ehose for his 
oeeupation in early life. Ile was married, 
January 23, 1868, in this county, to Miss 
Emma E. Kagay, born in Ripley County, Olio, 
August 28, 1840, daughter of Abram and 
Elizabeth Kagay, both Virginians by birth. 
Mrs. Thompson is a sister of Ion. B. F. Kagay, 
of this county. She had a brother in the late 
civil war, who died at New Albany, Ind. Her 
grandfather was Daniel Hall. Mr. and Mrs. 
Thompson have six ehildren—Laura, May, 
William Franklin, Charles Arthur, Ivy and 
Fealdon. Our subject came to this county in 
1864. Ile ran a drng store in Effingham three 
years, but has farmed mostly, having purehased 
in 1869, oighty aeres at $17 per acre, on which 
he does general farming. Ile and his wife are 
members of the Baptist Church. In polities, 
he is a Democrat. 
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THE NORTHWEST TERRITORY, 


INCLUDING A BRIER 


moor we OW ILLINOIS, 


GEOGRAPIICAL POSITION, 


\ IIEN the Northwestern Territory 
was ceded to the United States by 
Virginia in 1754, it embraced only the terri- 
tory lying between the Ohio and the Missis- 
sippi Rivers, and north to the northern lim- 
its of the United States. It coincided with 
the area now embraced in the States of Ohio, 
Indiana, Michigan, [linois, Wisconsin, and 
that portion of Minnesota lying on the east 
side of the Mississippi River. The United 
States itself at that period extended no 
farther west than the Mississippi River; 
but by the pnrehase of Louisiana in 1803, 
the western boundary of the United States 
was extended to the Rocky Mountains and 
the Northern Pacifie Ocean. The new 
territory thus added to the National do- 
mitin, and subsequently opened to settle- 
ment, has been ealled the “New North- 
west,” in contradistinetion from the old 
“Northwestern Territory.” 

In eomparison with the old Northwest 
this is a territory of vast magnitude. It 
includes an area of 1,887,850 square miles; 
being greater in extent than the united 
areas of all the Middle and Southern States 


aa | 
including Texas. Out of this magnificent 


territory have been erected eleven sovereiyn 
States and eight Territories, with an aggre- 
gate population, at the present time, of 
13,000,000 inhabitants, or nearly one-third 
of the entire population of the United 
States. 

Its lakes are fresh-water seas, and the 
larger rivers of the continent flow for a 
thousand miles through its rich alluvial val- 
leys and far-stretching prairies, more acres 
of which are arable and productive of the 
highest pereentave of the cereals than of 
any other area of like extent on the globe. 

For the last twenty years the increase of 
population in the Northwest has been about 
as tliree to one in any other portion of the 
United States. 


EARLY EXPLORATIONS, 

In the year 1541, De Soto first saw the 
Great West in the New World. Ile, how- 
ever, penetrated no farther north than the 
“5th parallel of latitude. The expedition 
resulted in his death and that of more than 
half his army, the remainder of whom 
found their way to Cuba, thenee to Spain, 
in a famished and demoralized eondition. 
De Soto founded no settlements, produced 


no results, and left no traces, unless it were 
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that he awakened the hostility of the red 
man against the white man, and disheart- 
ened such as might desire to follow np the 
eareer of discovery for better purposes. 
The French nation were eager and ready to 
seize upon any news from this extensive 
domain, and were the first to profit by De 
Soto's defeat. Yet it was more than a 
century before any adventurer took advau- 
tage of these diseoveries. 

In 1616, four years before the pilgrims 
“ moored their bark on the wild New Eng- 
land shore,” Le Caron, a French Francisean, 
had penetrated through the Iroquois and 
and Wyandots (I[urons) to the streams 
which run into Lake Turon; and in 1634, 
two Jesuit missionaries founded the first 
mission among the lake tribes. It was just 
one hundred years from the discovery of 
the Mississippi by De Soto (1541) until the 
Canadian envoys met the savage nations of 
the Northwest at the Falls of St. Mary, be- 
low the outlet of Lake Superior. This 
visit led to no permanent result, yet it was 
not until 1659 that any of the adventurous 
fur traders attempted to spend a winter in 
the frozen wilds about the great lakes, nor 
was it until 1660 that a station was estab- 
lished upon their borders by Mesnard, who 
perished in the woods a few months after. 
In 1665, Claude Allouez built the earliest 
lasting habitation of the white man among 
the Indians of the Northwest. In 1668, 
Clande Dablon and James Marquette 
founded the mission of Sault Ste. Marie at 
the Falls of St. Mary, and two years after- 
ward, Nicholas Perrot, as agent for M. 
Talon, Governor General of Canada, ex- 
plored Lake Hlinois (Michigan) as far 
south as the present City of Chicago, and 


invited the Indian nations to meet him at, 


a grand council at Sault Ste. Marie the 
following spring, where they were taken 
under the protection of the king, and formal 
possession was taken of the Northwest. 
This same year Marquette established a 
mission at Point St. Jenatins, where was 
founded the old town of town of Michilli- 
mackinac. 

During M. Talon’s explorations and Mar- 
qnette’s residence at St. Iynatins, they 
learned of a great river away to the west, 
and fancied—as all others did then—that 
upon its fertile banks whole tribes of God’s 
children resided, to whom the sonnd of the 
Gospel lad never come. Filled with a 
wish to go and preach to them, and in com- 
plianee with a request of M. Talon, who 
earnestly desired to extend the domain of 
his king, and to ascertain whether the 
river flowed into the Gulf of Mexico or the 
Pacifie Ocean, Marquette with Joliet, as 
eommander of the expedition, prepared for 
the undertaking. 

On the 18th of May, 1673, the explorers, 
aeeompanied by five assistant french Can- 
adians, set ont from Mackinaw on tlieir 
daring voyage of discovery. The Indians, 
who gathered to witness their departure, 
were astonished at the boldness of the 
undertaking, and endeavored to dissuade 
them from their purpose by representing 
the tribes on the Mississippi as exceedingly 
savage and cruel, and the river itself as 
full of all sorts of trightfn] monsters ready 
to swallow them and their canoes tovethicr. 
Bat, nothing daunted by these territic de- 
seriptions, Marquette told them he was 
willing not only to encounter all the per- 
ils of the nnknown region they were about 
to explore, but to lay down his life ina 
eause in whieh the salvation of souls was 
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involved; and having prayed together they 
separated, Coasting along the northern 
shore of Lake Miehigan, the adventnrers 
entered Green Bay, and passed thenee up 
the Fox [iver and Lake Winnebago to a 
village of the Miamis and Kiekapoos. 
Uere Marquette was delighted to find a 
beautifid eross planted in the middle of the 
town, ornamented with white skins, red gir- 
dles and bows and arrows, whieh these 
good people had offered to the great Man- 
iton, or God, to thank him for the pity he 
had bestowed on them during the winter in 
giving them an abundant “chase.” This 
was the fa: thest outpost to whieh Dablon and 
Allouez had extended their missionary la- 
Mere Marquette 
drank mineral waters and was instrueted in 
the seeret of a root which cures te bite of 
tlle venomous rattlesnake. Ile assembled 
the ehiefs and old men of the village, and, 
pointing to Joliet, said: “ My friend is an 
envoy of France, to diseover new eonn- 
tries,and [am an ambassador from God to 
enlighten them with the truths of the Gos- 
pel.” Two Miami guides were here fur- 
nished to eonduct them to the Wiseonsin 
tiver, and they set out from the Indian 
village on the 10th of June, amidst a great 
crowd of natives who lind assembled to 
Witness their departure into a region where 
no white man had ever yet ventured. The 
guides, having eondnzted them across the 
portage, returned. The explorers launehed 
their eanoes upon the Wisconsin which 
they deseended to the Mississippi and pro- 
“ceded down its unknown waters. What 
emotions must have swelled their breasts 
as they struck ont into the broadening eur- 
rent and became eonseious that they were 
now upon the bosom of the Father of Wa- 


bors the year provions. 


ters. The mystery was about to be lifter 
from the long-songht river. 
in that loeality is beautiful, and on that 
delightful seventeenth of June must have 
been elad in all its primeval loveliness as it 
liad been adorned by the hand of Nature. 
Dritting rapidly, it is said that the bold 
blutis on either hand “ reminded them of 
the eastled shores of their own beantiful 
rivers of Franee.” DBy-and-by, as they 
drifted along, great herds of baffalo ap- 
peared on the banks. On going to the 
heads ef the valley they eould see a eonn- 
try of the greatest beauty and fertility, ap- 
parently destitute of inhabitants yet pre- 
senting the appearanee of extensive man- 
ors, under the fastidious enltivation of 
lordly proprietors. 

On June 25th, they went ashore and fonnd 
some fresh traees of men npon the sand, 
and a path which led to the prairie. The 
men remained in the boat, and Marquette 
and Joliet followed the path till they dis- 
covered a village on the banks of a river, 
and two other villages on a hill, within a 
half league of the first, inhabited by Indians. 
They were reeeived most hospitably by 
these natives, who had never before seen a 
white person, After remaining a few days 
they re-embarked and deseended the river 
to abont latitude 33°, where they found a 
village of the Arkansas, and being satisfied 
that the river flowed into the Gulf of 
Mexieo, turned their conrse up the river, 
aud aseending the stream to the mouth of 
the Illinois, rowed up that stream to its 
sonree, and procured gnides trom that 
point to the lakes. “ No where on this 


The seenery 


journey,” says Marquette, “did we see such 


grounds, meadows, woods, stags, buffaloes, 
deer, wildeats, bnstards, swans, ducks, par- 
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roquets, and even beavers, as on the Illinois 
River.” The party, withont Joss or injury, 
reaelied Green Bay in September, and re- 
ported their diseovery—one of the most 
important of the age, but of which no 
record was preserved save Marquette’s, 
Joliet losing his by the upsetting of his 
canoe on his way to Quebee. Afterward 
Marquette returned to the Tlinvis Indians 
by their request, and ministered to them 
until 1675. On the 18th of May, in that 
year, as he was passing the month of a 
stream—going with his boatmen up Lake 
Michigan—he asked to land at its mouth 
and eelebrate inass. Leaving his men with 
the eanve, he retired a shore distance and 
began his devotions. As mueli time passed 
and he did not return, his men went in 
seareh of lim, and fonnd him upon his 
knees, dead. Le had peaeefully passed 
away while at prayer. Ife was buried at 
this spot. Charlevoix, who visited the 
place fifty years after, found the waters had 
retreated from the grave, leaving the be- 
loved missionary to repose in peace. The 
river has sinee been called Marquette. 

While Marqnette and his companions 
were pursuing their labors in the West, 
two men, differing widely from him and 
each other, were preparing to follow in lis 
footsteps and perteet the discoveries so well 
begun by him. These were Robert de La 
Salle and Lonis Hennepin. 

After La Salle’s return from the diseovery 
of the Ohio Niver (see the narrative else- 
where), he established himself again among 
the French trading posts in Canada. Lere 
he inused long upon the pet project of 
those ages—a short way to China and the 
Fast, and was busily planning an expedi- 
tion mp thie 


great Jukes, and so neruss 


the eontinent to the Pacitie, when Mar- 
quette returned from the Mississippi. At 
onee the vigorous mind of La Salle received 
trom his and lis companions’ stories the 
idea that by following the Great River 
northward, or by turning up some ot the 
nnimerons wéstern tributaries, the objeet 
conld easily be gainel. Jle applied to 
Frontenae, Governor General of Canuda, 
and laid before him the plan, dim but 
gigantie. Frontenac entered warinly into 
his plans, and saw that Li Sile’s idea to 
couneet the great lakes by a ehain of forts 
with the Gulf of Mexieo would bind the 
country so wonderfully tozether. give mn- 
measured power to Franee, and glory to 
himself, under whose administration he 
earnestly hoped all would be realized. 

La Salle now repaired to France, laid his 
plans before the King, who warmly ap- 
proved of them, and inade him a Chevalier. 
He also veeeived from all the noblemen the 
warmest wishes for hissueeess. he Chev- 
alier returned to Canada, and busily en- 
tered upon his work. [le at once rebuilt 
Fort Frontenac and eonstructed the first 
ship to sail ou these fresh-water seas. On 
the (th of August, 1679, having been joined 


= 


by Hennepin, he began his voyage in thie 
Griflin up Lake Erie. We passed over 
this Jake, through the straits beyond, up 
Lake St. Clair and into Iluren. In this 
lake they enconntered heavy storms. They 
were some time at Michillimackinae. where 
La Salle founded a fort, and passed on to 
Green Day, the “ Baie des Pnans” of the 
French, where he found a large quantity of 
furs eolleeted for lim. Ile loaded the 
Grittin with these, and placing her under 
the care of a pilot and fourteen sailors, 
started her on her return voyage. The ves- 
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sel was never afterward heard of. Ile re- 
mained about these parts until early in the 
winter, when, hearing nothing from the 
Griffin, he eolleeted all his men—thirty 
working men and three monks—and 
started again upon his great undertaking. 
By a short portaze they passed to the II- 
linois or Kankakee, called by the Indians, 


“Theakeke,” eol7, becanse of the tribes of 


Indians called by that name, commonly 
known as the Mahingans, dwelling there. 
The Freneh pronouneed it AvadvAi, which 
became corrupted to Kankakee. © Falling 
down the said river by easy jonrnevs, the 
better to observe the eonntry,” about the 
last of December they reached a village of 
the Hlinois Indians, containing some five 
hundred eabins, but at that moment no in- 
habitants. The Seur de La Salle being in 
want of some breadstuffs, took advantage 
of the absence of the Indians to help him- 
self tu a sniticiency of maize, large quanti- 
ties of which he fonnd econeealed in holes 
under the wigwams. This village was sit- 
nated near the present village of Utiea in 
La Salle County, Tlinois. The corn being 
securely stored, the voyagers again betook 
themselves to the stream, and toward even- 
ing on the 4th day of Jannary, 1680, they 
eame into a lake, which must have been 
the lake of Peoria, This was ealled by the 
Indians £?cm-2-te-ai, that is @ pluee where 
there are many fat beasts. Were the na- 
tives were met with in large numbers, but 
they were gentle and kind, and having 
spent some time with them, La Salle deter- 
mined to erect another fort in that place, 
tor he had heard rnmors that some of the 
adjoining tribes were trying to disturb the 
good feeling which existed, and some of 
his men were disposed to complain, owing 


to the hardships and perils of the travel. 
Le called this fort “ Crereew@ur™ (broken- 
heart), a name expressive of the very nat- 
ural sorrow and anxiety which the pretty 
certain loss of his ship, Griffin, and his con- 
sequent impoverishment, the danger of 
hostility on the part of the Indians, and of 
mutiny among his own men, might well 
eanse him. Ilis fears were not entirely 
groundless. Atone tine poison was placed 
inhis food, but fortunately was discovered. 

While building this fort, the winter 
wore away, the prairies began to look 
green, and La Salle, despairing of any rein- 
foreements, conclnded to return to Canada, 
aise ew means and new men, and embark 
anew in the enterprise. Jor this purpose 
he made Iennepin the leader of a party to 
explore the head waters of the Mississippi, 
and be set out on his journey. This jour- 
ney was aceomplished with the aid of a 
ew persons, and was suceessfully made, 
though over an almost unknown route, and 
ina bad season of the year. Ile safely 
reached Canada, and set ont again for the 
object of his search, 

ITennepin and his party left Fort Creve- 
coeur on the last of February, 1680. When 
La Salle reached this place on his return ex- 
pedition, he found the fort entirely desert- 
ed,and he was obliged to return again to 
Canada. Tle embarked the third time, 
and succeeded. Seven days after leaving 
the fort, Hennepin reached the Mississippi, 
and paddling up the icy stream as best he 
eoukl, reached no higher than the Wis- 
consin River by the 11th of April. Tere 
he and his followers were taken prisoners 
by a band of Northern Indians, who treat- 
ed them with great kindness. Hennepin’s 
comrades were Anthony Anguel and Mi- 
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chael Ako. On this voyage they found sev- 
eral beautiful lakes, and “ saw some eharm- 
ine prairies.” Their eaptors were the 
Isante or Santeurs, Chippewas, a tribe of 
the Sioux nation, who took them up the 
river until about the firstof May, when 
they reached some falls, whieh TlIen- 
nepin christened Falls of St. Anthony 
in honor of his patron saint. ITere they 
took the land, and traveling nearly two 
liundred miles to the northwest, brought 
them to their villages. Ilere they were 
kept abont three months, were treated kind- 
ly by their captors, and at the end of that 
time, were met by a band of Frenchmen, 
headed by one Seur de Luth, who, in pur- 
suit of trade and game, had penetrated thus 
fur by the routeof Lake Superior; and 
with these fellow-countrymen Iennepin and 
his companions were allowed to return to 
the borders of civilized life in November, 
1680, just after La Salle had returned 
to the wilderness on his second trip. THen- 
nepin soon after went to Franee, where 
he published an aceonnt of his adven- 
tures. 

The Mississippi was first discovered by 
De Sotoin April, 1541, in his vain endeay- 
or to find goldand precions gems. In the 
following spring, De Soto, weary with hope 
long deterred, and worn out with his wan- 
derings, fell a victim to disease, and on 
the 21st of May, died. TLis followers, re- 
duced by fatigue and disease to less than 
three hundred men, wandered about the 
country nearly a year, in the vain endeavor 
to reseue themselves by land, and finally 
constructed seven small vessels, called brig- 
antines, in which they embarked, and de- 


scending the river, supposing it would” 


lead them to the sea, in July they eame to 


the sea (Gulf of Mexieo), and by Septem- 
ber reached the Island of Cuba. 

They were the first to see the great out- 
letof the Mississippi; but, being so weary 
and discouraged, made no attempt to claim 
the country, and hardly had an intelligent 
idea of what they had passed through. 

To LaS ule, the intrepid explorer, belongs 
the honor of giving the first aecount of 
the mouths of the river, Ilis great desire 
was to possess this entire country for his 
king, and in Jannary, 1682, he and his 
band of explorers left the shores of Lake 
Michigan on their third attempt, crossed 
the portage, passed duwn the IHinois Riv- 
er, and ou the 6thof February, reached the 
banks of the Mississippi. 

On the 13th they commeneed their down- 
ward course, which they pursued with bat 
one interruption, nntil upon the 6th of 
March they diseovered the three great pas- 
sages by which the river discharges its 
waters into the gulf. LaSalle thns narrates 
the event: 

“We landed on the bank of the most 
western channel, about three leagues (nine 
miles) from its mouth. On the seventh, 
M. de La Salle went to reeconnoiter the shores 
of the neighboring sea, and MM. de Tonti 
meanwhile examined the great middle ehan- 
nel. They found the main ontlets bean- 
tifa], large and deep. On the Sth we reas- 
cended the river,a little above its eonflu- 
ence with the sea, to find a dry place be- 
yond the reach of innndations. The el- 
evation of the North Pole was here about 
twenty-seven degrees. JIere we prepared 
a column anda eross, and to the column 
were ailixed the arms of France with this 
inseription: 

Louis LeGrand, Roi De France et de Navarre, 
regne; Le neuvieme Avril 1682, 
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The whole party, under arms, chanted 
the Ze Deum, and then, after a salute and 
eries of “ Tere fe Loi” the eolumn was 
erected by M. de La Salle, who, standing 
near it, proelaimed ina loud voice the au- 
thority of the King of France. La Salle 
returned and laid the foundations of the 
Mississippi settlements in Ilinois, thence 
he proceeded to France, where another ex- 
pedition was fitted out, of which he was 
commander, and in two sueeeediug voy- 
ages failed to find the outlet of the river 
On 
his third voyage he was killed, through 
the treachery of his followers. and the ob- 
jeet of his expeditions was not aeeom- 
plished nutil 1699, when D'Iberville, un- 
der the authority of the erown, discovered, 
on the seeond of Mareh, by way of the sea, 
the mouth of the “ Tlidden River.” This 
majestie stream was called by the natives 
“ Malbouchia,” and by the Spaniards, * da 
Patlissade,” from the great number of 
trees aboutits mouth. After traversing the 
several ontlets, and satistying himself as to 
its certainty, he ereeted a fort near its 
western outlet and returned to Iranee. 

An avenue of trade was now opened ont, 
which was fully improved. In 1715, New 
Orleans was laid ont and settled by some 
Enropean colonists. In 1762, 
was made over to Spain, to be regained by 
Franee under the consulate of Napoleon. 
In 1803, it was purehased by the United 
States for the sam of fifteen million dollars, 
and the territory of Lonisiana and eom- 
merce of the Mississippi River eame under 
the charge of the United States. Although 
La Salle’s labors ended in defeat and death, 
he had not worked and snffered in vain. 
He had thrown open to France and the 


by sailing along the shore of the enlf. 


the eolony 


| 


world an iminense and most valuable eoun- 
try; had established several ports, and laid 
the foundations of more than one settle- 
ment there. “ Peoria, Kaskaskia and Ca- 
hokia, are to this day monuments of La 
Salle’s labors; for, though he had founded 
neither of them (unless Peoria, whieh was 
built nearly upon the site of Fort Creve- 
ecpur,) it was by those whom he led into the 
West that these places were peopled and 
eivilized. IIe was, if not the diseoverer, 
the first settler of the Mississippi Valley, 
and as such deserves to be known and 
honored.” 

The Freneh early improved the opening 
made for them. Betore the year 1698, the 
Rev. Father Gravier began a mission among 
the Illinois, and founded Kaskaskia. For 
some time this was merely a missionary 
station, where none but natives resided, it 
being one of three sueh villages, the other 
two being Cahokia and Peoria. What is 
known of these missions is learned from a 
letter written by Father Gabricl Marest, 
dated *‘Aux Caseaskias, antrement dit de 
Immaculate Coneeption de Ja Sainte 
Vierge, le 9 Novembre, 1712.” Soon after 
the tonnding of Kaskaskia, the missionary, 
Pinet, gathered a flock at Cahokia, while 
Peoria arose near the ruins of Fort Creve- 
ent. This must have been about a vear 
1700. The post at Vineennes on the 
Oubache river, (pronounced Wa-ba, mean- 
ing summer cloud moving swiftly) was es- 
tablished in 1702, aeeording to the best 
anthorities.* Itis altogether probable that 


*There is considerable dispute about this date, 
some asserting it was founded as late as 1742. When 
the new court house at Vincennes was erected, all 
authorities on the subject were carefnlly examined, 
and 1702 fixed upon as the correct date. Tt was ac- 
ony engraved on the corner-stone of the court 
house. 
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on La Salle’s last trip he established the 
stations at Kaskaskia and Cahokia. In 
July, 1701, the foundations of Fort Pon- 
ehartrain were laid by De la Motte Cadillac 
on the Detroit River. These stations, with 
those established further north, were the 
earliest attempts to oeenpy the Northwest 
‘Territory. At the same time efforts were 
being inade to oeenpy the Southwest, which 
finally cnlminated in the settlement and 
founding of the City of New Orleans by a 
colony from England in 1718. This was 
mainly aeeomplished through the efforts of 
the famous Mississippi Company, estab- 
lished by the notorious John Law, who so 
quickly arose into prominenee in Franee, 
and who with his scheme so quickly and so 
ignominiously passed away. 

From the time of the founding of these 
stations for fifty years the French nation 
were engrossed with the settlement of the 
lower Mississippi, and the war with the 
Chieasaws, who had, in revenge for repeated 
injuries, cut off the entire colony at Natehez. 
Althongh the eompany did little for Louis- 
lana, as the entire West was then ealled, 
yet it opened the trade through the Missis- 
sippi River, and started the raising of 
grains indigenons to that elimate. Until 
the year 1750, but little is known of the 
settlements in the Northwest, as it was not 
until this time that the attention of the 
English was ealled to the oeenpation of 
this portion of the New World, whieh they 
then supposed they owned. Vivier, a mis- 
sionary among the Illinois, writing from 
“Aux Illinois,” six leagues from Fort 
Chartres, June 8, 1750, says: “ We have 
here whites, negroes and Indians, to say 
nothing of eross-breeds. There are five 
Freneh villages, and three villages of ‘the 


natives, within a space ot twenty-one 
leagues situated between the Mississippi 
and another river ealled the Karkadaid 
(Kaskaskias). In the five Freneh villages 
are, perhaps, eleven hundred whites, three 
hundred blaeks and some sixty red slaves 
or savages. The three lllinois towns do 
not eontain more than eight hundred sonls 
all told. Most of the French till the soil ; 
they raise wheat, eattle, pigs and_ horses, 
and live like prinees. Three times as mueh 
is produced as ean be eonsnmed 3 and great 
quantities of grain and flour are sent to 
New Orleans.” This eity was now the 
seaport town of the Northwest, and save 
in the extreme northern part, where only 
furs and copper ore were tound, almost all 
the products of the eountry found their 
way to Franee by the mouth of the Father 
of Waters. In another letter, dated No- 
vember 7, 1750, this same priest says: 
“For fifteen leagues above the mouth of 
the Mississippi one sees no dwellings, the 
ground being too low to be habitable. 
Thenee to New Orleans, the Jands are only 
partially oeenpied, New Orleans contains 
blaek, white and red, not more, I think, 
than twelve hundred persons. To this 
point eome all lumber, brieks, salt-beef, 
tallow, tar, skins and bear's grease; and 
above all, pork and flour from the I]linois. 
These things ereate some eommeree, as 
forty vessels und more have eome hither 
this year. Above New Orleans, plantations 
are again met with ; the most eonsiderable 
isa colony of Germans, some ten leaynes 
up the river. At Point Coupee, thirty-five 
leagnes above the German settlement, is a 
fort. Along here, within five or six leagues, 
are not less than sixty habitations. Fifty 
leagues farther np is the Natehez post, 
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where we have a garrison, who are kept 
prisoners through fear of the Chicasaws. 
Ilere and at point Coupee, they raise exee!- 
Jent tobaeeo, Another hundred leagnes 
brings us to the Arkansas, where we have 


also a fort and a garrison for the bencfit of 


the river traders. * * * from the Ar- 
kansas to the J]linois, nearly five hundred 
leagues, there is not a settlement. There 
shonld be, however, a fort at the Oubaehe 
(Ohio), the only path by whieh the English 
ean reach the Mississippi. In the Ilinots 
eountry are numberless mines, but no one 
to work them as they deserve.” Father 
Marest, writing from the post at Vineennes, 
in 1812, makes the same observation. Vi- 
vier also says: “Some individnals dig 
lead near the surfaee and supply the Ind- 
jansand Canada. Two Spaniards now here, 
who claim to be adepts, say that our nines 
are like those of Mexieo, and that if we 
would dig deeper, we should find silver un- 
der the lead ; and at any rate the lead is 
exeellent. There is also in this eountry, 
beyond donbt, eopper ore, as from time to 
time large pieees are found in the streams.” 

At the elose of the year 1750, the Freneh 
oceupied, in addition to the lower Missis- 
sippi posts and those in Illinois, one at 
Du Qnesne, one at the Maumee in the 
eountry of the Miamis, and one at Sandus- 
ky, in what may be termed the Ohio Val- 
ley. In the northern part of the North- 
west they had stations at St. Joseph's on 
the St. Joseph’s of Lake Michigan, at Fort 
Ponehartrain (Detroit), at Miehillimaek- 
anac or Massillimaeanae, Fox Liver of 
Green Bay, and at Sault Ste. Marie. The 
fondest dreams of La Salle were now fully 
realized, The French alone were possess- 
vrs of this vast realm, basing their claim 


on discovery and settlement. Another na- 
tion, however, was now turning its utien- 
tion to this extensive country, and hearing 
of its wealth, began to lay plans for oe- 
eupying it and for seeuring the great 
profits arising therefrom. 

The French, however, had another claim 
to this country, namely, the 


DISCOVERY OF TITE OIITO. 


This “ Reantiful ° river was diseovered 
by Itobert Cavalier de La Salle in 1669, four 
years before the diseovery of the Missis- 
sippi by Joliet and Marquette. 

While La Salle was at his trading post 
on the St. Lawrenee, he found leisure to 
study nine Indian dialects, the elief of 
whieh was the Iroquois. Ile not only de- 
sired to fneilitate his intereourse in trade, 
but he longed to travel and explore the nn- 
known regions of the West. An incident 
soon oeeurred which decided him to fit out 
an exploring expedition. 

While conversing with some Senecas, he 
learned of a river ealled the Ohio, which 
rose in their conntry and flowed to the sea, 
but at sneha distanee that it required 
eight months to reach its mouth. In this 
statement the Mississippi and its tributa- 
ries were considered as one streain, La 
Salle, believing, as most of the French at 
that period did, that the great rivers flow- 
ing west emptied into the Sea of Calitor- 
nia, was anxious to embark in the enter- 
prise of diseovering a ronte aeruss the eou- 
tinent to the commeree of China and 
Japan. 

Ile repaired at onee to Quebce to obtain 
the approval of the Governor. Ilis elo- 
quent appeal prevailed. The Governor 
and the Intendant, Talon, issued letters 
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patent authorizing the enterprise, but made 
no provision to defray the expenses. At 
this juncture the seminary of St. Sulpice 
decided to send ont missionaries in eonnee- 
tion with the expedition, and La Salle offer- 
ing to sell his improvements at La Chine to 
raise money. the offer was accepted by the 
Superior, and two thonsand eight hundred 
dollars were raised, with which La Salle 
purchased four canoes and the necessary 
supplies for the outfit. 

On the 6th of July, 1669, the party, num- 
bering twenty-four persons, embarked in 
seven canoes on the St. Lawrence; two ad- 
ditional canoes carried the Indian gnides. 
In three days they were gliding vver the 
hosom of Luke Ontario. Their guides eon- 
ducted them directly to the Seneca village 
on the bank of the Genesee, in the vicinity 
of the present City of Rochester, New 
York. Here they expeeted to procure 
guides to conduct them to the Ohio, but in 
this they were disappointed. 

The Indians seemed unfriendly to the 
enterprise. LaSalle suspected that the 
Jesuits had prejudiced their minds 
against his plans. After waiting a month 
in the hope of gaining their object, they 
met an Indian from the Iroqnois colony at 
the hend of Lake Ontario, who assured 
them that they could there find enides, and 
offered to conduct them thence, 

On their way they passed the mouth of 
the Niagara River, when they heard for the 
first time the distant thunder of the cata- 
ract. Arriving among the lroquuis, they 
met with a friendly reception, and Jearned 
from a Shawanee prisoner that they conld 
reach the Ohio in six weeks. Delighted 
with the unexpected good fortune, they 
nade ready to resume their journey; but 


just as they were abont to start they heard 
of the arrival of two Frenchmen in a neigh- 
boring village. One of them proved to be 
Louis Joliet, afterward famons as an ex- 
plorer in the West. Ile had been sent by 
the Canadian Government to explore the 
copper mines on Lake Superior, but had 
failed, and was on his way back to Quebec. 
Ile gave the missionaries a imap of the 
country he had explored in the lake region, 
together with an account of the condition 
of the Indians in that quarter. This in- 
duced the priests to determine on leaving 
the expedition and going to Lake Superior. 
La Salle warned them that the Jesuits were 
probably occupying that field, and that 
they would meet with a cold reception. 
Nevertheless they persisted in their pur- 
pose, and after worship on the lake shore 
parted from LaSalle. On arriving at Lake 
Superior, they found, as La Salle had pre- 
dicted, the Jesnit Fathers, Marquette and 
Dablon, oceupying the field, 

These zealous diseiples of Loyola in- 
formed them that they wanted no assistance 
trom St. Sulpice, nor from those who made 
him their patron saint; and thus repulsed, 
they retnrned to Montreal the following 
June without having made a single diseov- 
ery or converted a single Indian. 

Atter parting with the priests, La Salle 
went to the chief Iroquois village at Onon- 
daga, where he obtained guides, and passing 
thence toa tributary of the Ohio sonth of 
Lake Erie, he deseended the latter as far as 
the falls at Louisville. Thus was the Ohio 
discovered by La Salle, the persevering and 
successful Freuch explorer of the West, in 
1669. 

The account of the latter part of his 
journey is fuund in an anonymous paper, 
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whieli purports to have been taken from the 
lips of La Salle himself during a subsequent 
visit to Paris. Ina letter written to Connt 
Frontenac in 1667, shortly atter the diseov- 
ery, he himself says that he discovered the 
Olio and descended it to the tails, This 
was regarded as an indisputable fact by the 
Freneh authorities, who claimed the Ohio 
Valley upon another ground. When Wash- 
ington was sent by the eolony of Virginia 
in 1753, to demand of Gordenr de St. Pierre 
why the French had built a fort on the Mo- 
nongahela, the haughty eommandant at 
(Quebee replied: * We claim the country on 
the Ohio by virtue of the discoveries of 
La Salle, and will not give it up to the Eng- 
lish. Onr orders are to make prisoners of 
every Englishman found trading in the 
Ohio Valley.” 


ENGLISH EXPLORATIONS AND SETTIEMENTS. 


When the new year of 1750 broke in up- 
on the Father of Waters and the Great 
Northwest, all was still wild save at the 
rretch posts already deseribed. In 1749, 
when the English first began to think seri- 
ousiy about sending men into the West, 
the greater portion of the States of Indi- 
ana, Ohio, IHinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
and Minnesota were yet under the domin- 
ion of the red men. 
however, pretty conclusively of the nature 
of the wealth of these wilds. As early as 
1710, Governor Spotswood, of Virginia, 
had commenced movements to secure the 
country west of the Alleghanies to the 
English crown. In Pennsylvania, Gover- 
nor Keith and James Logan, secretary of 
the province, from 1719 to 1751, represent- 
ed to the powers of England the necessity 
ot seenring the Western lands. Nothing 


The English knew, 


i 


li 


was done, however, by that power save to 
take some diplomatie steps to secure the 
claims of Britain to this unexplored wilder- 
ness, 

England had trom the outset claimed 
from the Atlantic to the Pacitie, on the 
ground that the discovery of the seacoast 
and its possession was a discovery and pos- 
session of the country, and, as is well known, 
her grants to the colonies extended “ from 
sea to sea.” This was not all her claim. 
She had purchased trom the Indian tribes 
large tracts ofland. This latter was also a 
strong argument. As early as 1684, Lord 
Howard, Governor of Virginia, held a trea- 
ty with the six nations. These were the 
great Northern Contederaey, and eomprised 
at first the Mohawks, Onetdas, Onondagas, 
Cayngas, and Senecas. Afterward the Tus- 
caroras were taken into the confederacy, 
and it became known asthe Six Nations, 
They came under the protection of the 
mother country, and again in 1701, they 
repeated the agreement, and in September, 
1726, a formal deed was drawn up and 
signed by the ehiefs. The validity of this 
claim has often been disputed, but never 
suceesstully, In 1744, a purchase was made 
at Lancaster, Pennsylvania, of certain lands 
within the “Colony of Virginia,” for which 
the Indians received £200 in gold anda 
like sum in goods, with a promise that, as 
settleinents increased, more should be paid. 
The Commissioners frum Virginia were 
Colonel Thomas Lee and Colonel Williain 
Beverley. As settlements extended, the 
promise of more pay was ealled to mind, 
and Mr. Conrad Weiser was sent aeross the 
mountains with presents to appease the 
savages. Col. Lee, and some Virginians 
accompanied him with the intention of 
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sounding the Indians upon their feelings 
regarding the English. They were not 
satistied with their treatment, and plainly 
told the Commissioners why, The English 
did not desire the eultivation of the conntry, 
but the monopoly of the Indian trade. In 
1748, the Ohio Company was formed, and 
petitioned the king for a grant of land 
beyond the Alleghenies. This was granted, 
and the government of Virginia was or- 
dered to grant to them a half million acres, 
two hundred thousand of which were to be 
located at once. Upon the 12th of June, 
1749, $00,000 acres from the line of Canada 
north and west was made to the Loyal 
Company, and on the 29th of October, 
1751, 100,000 aeres were given to the 
Greenbriar Company. All this time the 
French were not idle. They saw that, 
shonld the British gain a foothold in the 
West, especially upon the Ohio, they 
might not only prevent the French set- 
tling upon it, but in time wonld come to 
the lower posts and so gain spossession of 
the whole country. Upon the 10th of May, 
1774, Vaudrenil, Governor of Canada and 
the French possessions, well knowing the 
consequences that must arise from allow- 
ing the English to build trading posts in 
the Northwest, seized some of their frontier 
posts, and to further secure the claim of the 
French to the West, he, in 1749, sent Louis 
Celeron with a party of soldiers to plant 
along the Ohio River, in the mounds and 
at the mouths of its principal tributaries, 
plates of lead, on which were inscribed the 
claims of France. These were heard of in 
1752, and within the memory of residents 
now living along the “Oyo,” as the beauti- 
ful river was called by the french. One 
of these plates was found with the inserip- 


tion partly defaced. It bears date Angust 
16, 1749, and a copy of the inscription with 
particular account of the discovery of the 
plate, was sent by DeWitt Clinton to the 
American Antiquarian Society, among 
whose journals it may now be fonnd.* 
These measures did not, however, deter the 
English from going on with their explora- 
tions, and though neither party resorted to 
arms, yet the conflict was gathering, and it 
was only a qnestion of time when the storm 
would burst upon the frontier settlements. 
In 1750, Christopher Gist was sent by the 
Ohio Company to examine its lands. Ile 
went toa village of the Twigtwees, on the 
Miami, abont one hundred and fifty miles 
above its month. He afterward spoke of it 
as very populous. From there he went 
down the Ohio River nearly to the falls at 
the present City of Louisville, and in 
November he commenced a survey of the 
eompany’s Jands, During the winter, 
General Andrew Lewis performed a similar 
work for the Greenbriar Company. Mean- 
while the French were busy in preparing 
their forts for defense, and in opening 
roads, and also senta small party of soldiers 
to keep the Ohio clear. This party, having 
heard of the English post on the Miami 


* The following is a translation of the inscription on 
the plate: ‘In the year 1749, reign of Lonis XV., 
King of France, we, Celeron, commandant of a de- 
tachment by Monsieur the Marquis of Gallisoniere, 
commander-in-chief of New France, to establish tran- 
quility in certain Indian villages ot these cantons, 
have buried this plate at the confluence of the 
Toradakoin, this twenty-ninth of July, near the river 
Ohio, otherwise Beautiful River, as a monnment of 
renewal of possession which we have taken of the 
said river, and all its tribntaries; inasmuch as the 
preceding Kings of France have enjoyed it, and 
maintained it by their arms and treaties; esp cially 
by those of Ryswick, Utrecht, and Aix La Chapelle.” 
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River, early in 1652, assisted by the 
Ottawas and Chippewas, attacked it, and, 
after a severe battle, in whieh fourteen of 
the natives were killed and others wounded, 
captured the g¢ (They were prob- 
ably garrisoned in a block house). The 
traders were carried away to Canada, aud 
one aceount says several were burned. This 
fort or post was ealled by the English 
Pickawillany. A memorial of the king’s 
ministers reters to it as * Piekawillanes, in 
the eenter of the territory between the Ohio 
and the Wabash. The naine is probably 
some variation of Piekaway or Pieqna, in 
1778, written by Rev. David Jones, Pick- 
aweke.” 

This was the first blood shed between the 
Freneh and English, and oeeurred near the 
present City ot Piqua, Ohio, or at least at 
w point about torty-seven miles north of 
Dayton. Enel nation became now more 
interested in the progress of events in the 
Northwest. The English determined to 
purchase from the Indians a title to the 
Jands they wished to ocenpy, and Messrs. 
Fry (afterward Comumander-in-ehief over 
Washington at the eonimenecement of the 
French War of 1775-1763), Lomax and 
Patton were sent in the spring of 1752 to 
hold a conference with the natives at Logs- 
town to learn what they objected to in the 
treaty of Laneaster already notieed and to 
settle all dithenIties. On the Oth of June, 
these Commissioners met the red men at 
Logstown, a little village on the north 
bank ef the Ohio, about seventeen miles 
below the site of Pittshurgh. Here had 
been a trading puint fur many years, but it 
was abandoned by the Indians in 1750, At 
first the Indians declined to recognize the 
treaty of Lancaster, but, the Comiiission- 


arrison. 


ers taking aside Montour, the interpreter, 
who was ason of the famous Catharine Mon- 
tonr, and a eliief among the Six Nations, 
indueed him to use his influence in their 
favor. This he did, and upon the 18th of 
June they all united in signing a deed, cou- 
firming the Lancaster treaty iu its full ex- 
tent, consenting to asettlement of the south. 
east of the Ohio, and gnarantecing that it 
should not be disturbed by them. These 
were the means used to obtain the first 
treaty with the Indians in the Ohio Valley. 

Meanwhile the powers beyond the sen 
were trying to out-maneuver each other, 
and were professing to be at peace. Tlic 
English generally outwitted the Indians, 
and failed in many instanees to fulfill their 
eontracts. They thereby gained the ill- 
will of the red men, and further inereased 
the feeling by failing to provide thein with 
arms and ammunition. Said an old chief, 
at Easton, in 1758: “The Indians on the 
Ohio lett vou because of your own fanit. 
When we heard the French were eoming, 
we asked you for help and arms, but we did 
not get them. The Freneh eame, they 
treated us kindly, and gained our affections. 
The Governor of Virginia settled on our 
lands tor his own benefit, and, when we 
PrtedNelpy cor a2 

At the beginning of 1653, the Euglish 
thought they had seenred by title the lands 
in the West, but the Freneh had quietly 
gathered cannon and military stores to be 
in readiness for the expected blow. The 
English made other attempts to ratify these 
existing treaties, but not until the s miner 
eould the Indians be gathered together to 
disenss the plans of the French. They lad 
sent messages to the French, warning them 
away; but they replied that they intended 
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to complete the chain of forts already be- 
gun, and would not abandon the field. 
Soon after this, no satisfaction being ob- 
tained from the Ohio regarding the posi- 
tions and purposes of the French, Governor 
Dinwiddie of Virginia determined to send 
to thei another messenger and learn from 
them, if possible, their intentions. For 
this purpose he selected a young man, a 
surveyur, who, at the early age of nineteen, 
had reeeived the rank of imajor, and who 
was thoroughly posted regarding frontier 
life. This personage was uo other than the 
illustrious George Washington, who then 
held considerable interest in Western lands. 
He was at this time just twenty-two years 
ofage. Taking Gist as his guide, the two, 
aceonipanied by four servitors, set ont on 
their perilous mareh. They left Will’s 
Oreek on the 10th of November, 1753, and 
on the 22d reaehed the Monongahela, about 
ten niles above the fork. From there they 
went to Logstown, where Washington had 
a long conterence with the ehiefs of the Six 
Nations. From them he learned the eon- 
dition .of the Freneh, and also heard of 
their determination not to come down the 
river till the tollowing spring, The Indi- 
ans were non-eommittal, as they were afraid 
to turn either way, and, as far as they 
eonld, desired to remain neutral. Wash- 
ington, finding nothing could be done 
with them, went on to Venango, an old 
Indian town at the mouth of Freneh Creek. 
Here the French had a fort, ealled Fort 
Maehault. Through the rnm and flattery 
of the Freneh, he nearly lost all his Indian 
followers. T'inding nothing of importance 
here, he pursned his way amid great priva- 
tions, and on the 11th ef December reached 
the fort at the head of French Creek. Ilere 


he delivered Governor Dinwiddie's letter, 
reeeived his answer, touk his observations, 
and on the 16th set ont upon his return 
journey with no one but Gist, his enide, 
and a few Indians who still remained trne 
to him, notwithstanding the endeavors of 
the Freneh to retain them. Their home- 
ward journey was one of great peril and 
suffering from the cold, yet they reached 
home in safety on the 6th of January, 
1754. 

From the letter of St. Pierre, commander 
of the French fert, sent by Washington to 
Governor Dinwiddie, it was learned that 
the Freneh wonld net give up without a 
struggle. <Aetive preparations were at 
once made jn all the English eolonies for 
the coming confliet, while the Freneh fir- 
ished the fort at Venango and strengthened 
their lines of fortifieations, and gathered 
their forees to be in readiness. 

The Old Dominion was all alive. Vir- 
ginia was the eenter of great activities; vo'- 
untcers were ealled for, and from all the 
neighboring colonies men rallied to the 
conflict, and everywhere along the Potomae 
men were enlisting under the governor's 
proelamation—whieh promised two hun- 
dred thousand aeres on the Ohio. Along 
this river they were gathering as far as 
Will’s Creek, and far beyond this point, 
whither Trent had come for assistanee for 
his little band of forty-one men, who were 
working away in hunger and want, to for- 
tify that point at the fork of the Ohio, to 
whieh beth parties were looking with deep 
interest. 

“The first birds of spring filled the air 
with their song; the switt river rolled by 
the Allegheny hillsides, swollen by the 
melting snows of spring and the April 
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showers. The leaves were appearing; a 
few Indian scouts were seen, but no enemy 
seemed near at hand; and all was so quiet, 
that Frazier, an old Indian seont and trader, 
who had been left by Trent in eommand, 
ventured to his home at the mouth of 
Turtle Creek, ten miles np the Monongahela. 
But, thongh all was so quiet in that wilder- 
ness, keen eyes had seen the low intrench- 
meat rising at the fork, and swift feet had 
borne the news of it up the river; and upon 
the morning of the 17th of April, Ensign 
Ward, who then had charge of it, saw upon 
the Allecheny a sight that made his heart 
sink--sixty batteanx and three hundred 
eanves filled with men, and laden deep with 
eannon and stores. * * * That evening 
he supped with his eaptor, Contreecenr, and 
the next day he was bowed off bv the 
Treneliman, and with his men and tools, 
marehed up the Monongahela.” 

The Freneh and Indian war had begun. 
The treaty of Aix Ja Chapelle, in 17-48, had 
jeft the boundaries between the French and 
English possessions unsettled, and the 
events already narrated show the French 
were determined to hold the eountry wa- 
tered by the Mississippi and its tributaries; 
while the English laid claims to the country 
by virtue of the diseoveries of the Cabots, 
and elaimed all the country from New- 
foundland to Florida, extending from the 
Atlantie to the Pacific. The first deeisive 
blow liad now been strnek, and the first 
attempt of the English, through the Ohio 
Company, to oceupy these lands, had re- 
suited disastrously to them, The Frenen 
and Indians immediately completed the 
fortifications beeun at the Fork, whieh they 
had so easily captured, and when completed 
gave to the fort the name of Du Quesne. 
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Washington was at Will’s Creek when the 
news of the capture of the fort arrived. Ie 
at once departed to reeapture it. On his 
way he entrenehed himself at a place called 
the “ Meadows,” where he ecreeted a fort 
salled by him Fort Necessity. From there 
he surprised and eaptured a force of French 
and Indians marching against him, but was 
soon after attaeked in his fort by a mueh 
superior force, and was obliged to yield on 
the morning of July 4th. He was allowed 
to return to Virginia. 

The English Government immediately 
planned four campaigns; one against Fort 
Du Quesne; one against Nova Scotia; one 
against Fort Niagara, and one against 
Crown Point. These occurred during 
1755-6, and were not suecesstul in driving 
The 
expedition against Fort Dn Quesne was led 
by the famous General Braddoek, who, re- 


the French from their possessions. 


fusing to listen to the adviee of Washington 
and those acquainted with Indian wartiure, 
suffered such an inglorious defeat. This 
oceurred on the morning of July 9th, and 
is generally known as the battle of Monon- 
gahela, or “ Braddock’s Defeat.” The war 
eontinued with varions vieissitudes through 
the years 1756-7; when, at the eonmence- 
of 1758 in aeecordance with the plans of 
William Pitt, then Seeretary of State, 
afterward Lord Chatham, active prepara- 
tions were niade to carry on the war. 
Three expeditions were planned for this 
year: one, noder General Amherst, against 
Louisburg; another, nnder Abererombie, 
against Fort Ticonderoga; and a third, un- 


der General Forbes, against Fort Du 
Quesne. On the 26th of July, Louisburg 


surrendered after 
more than forty days, and the eastern part 


a desperate resistance of 
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of the Cauadian possessions fell into the 
hands of the British, Abererombie eap- 
tured Fort Frontenae, and when the ex- 
pedition against Fort Dn Qnesne, of whieh 
Washington had the active command, ar- 
rived there, it was found in flames and de- 
serted. The English at once took posses- 
sion, rebuilt the fort, aud in honor of their 
illustrious statesman, changed tle name to 
Weigel: JS. 

The great object of the campaign of 
1759, was the reduetion of Canada, Gen- 
eral Wolfe was to lay siege to Quebec; Am- 
lerst was to rednee Ticonderoga and Crown 
Point, and General Prideanx was to eap- 
ture Niagara, This latter place was taken 
in July, but the gallant Prideanx lost his 
life in the attempt. Amherst captured 
Ticonderoga and Crown Point without a 
blow; and Wolfe, after naking the memor- 
able ascent to the plains of Abraliam, on 
September 13th, defeated Montealm, and 
on the 18th, the eity capitulated, In this 
engavement Montealm and Wolfe both 
lost their lives. De Levi, Montealm’s sue- 
cessor, marched to Sillery, three miles 
above the city, with the purpose of deteat- 
iny the English, and there, on the 28th of 
the following April, was fonght one of the 
bloodiest battles of the Freneh and Indian 
war. It resulted in the defeat of the 
French, and the fall of the eity of Montreal. 
The Governor signed «a capitulation, by 
which the whole of Canada was surrendered 
to the Evelish. This practically coneln- 
ded the war, but it was not until 1763 that 
the treaties of peace between France and 
Eneland were signed. This was done on 
the Loih of Pebruary of that year, and mn- 
der its provisions all the country east of 
the Mississippi and north of the Iberville 


river, in Lonisiana, were ceded to England. 
At the same time Spain eeded Florida to 
Great Britain. 

On the 13th of September, 1760, Major 
Robert Rogers was sent from Montreal to 
take charge of Detroit, the only remaining 
Freneh post in the territory. Ile arrived 
thereon the 19th of November, and sum- 
moned the place tosurrender. At first the 
communder of the post, Beletre, refnsed, 
but onthe 29th, hearing of the continued 
defeat of the French. arms, surrendered. 
Rogers remained there until] December 23d, 
under the personal protection of the ecle- 
brated chief, Pontiac, to whom, no donbt, 
he owed his safety. Pontiac had come here 
to inquire the purposes of the English in 
taking possession of the country. Ie was 
assured that they came simply to trade 
with the natives, and did not desire their: 
country. This answer coneiliated the sav- 
ages, and did much to insure the safety of 
Rogers and his party during their stay, 
and while on their journey home. 

Rogers set out for Fort Pitt on Decem- 
ber 23d, and was just one month on the 
way. Ifis route was from Detroit to Man- 
mee, thence across the present State of 
Ohio directly to the fort. This was the 
common trail of the Indians in their jour- 
neys from Sandusky to the Fork of the 
Ohio. It went from Fort Sandusky, where 
Sandusky eity now is, erossed the IHnron 
river, then called Bald Eagle Creek, to “Mo- 
hickon Jolin’s Town” Creek, on Mohikon 
Creek, the northern branch of White 
Woman’s river, and then crossed to Bea- 
ver’s town, a Delaware town on what is 
now Sandy Creek. At Beaver’s town were 
probably one hundred and fifty warriors, 
and not less than three thonsand aeres of 
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eleared land. From there the traek went 
up Sandy Creek to and aeross Big Beaver, 
and up the Ohio to Logstuwn, thence on to 
the fork. 

The Nortliwest Territory was now en- 
tirely nuder the English rule. New settle- 
inents began to be rapidly made, and the 
promise of a Jarge trade was speedily mani- 
fested. IfLad the British carried ont their 
promises with the natives, none of thuse 
savage buteheries would have been perpe- 
trated, and the eountry would have been 
spared their recital. 

The renowned ehief, Pontiac, was one of 
the leading spirits in these atrveities. We 
will now pause in onr narrative, and notiee 
the leading events in his lite. The earliest 
authentie information regarding this noted 
Indian ehief, is learned from an account of 
an Indian trader named Alexander IHfenry, 
who, in the spring of 1761, penetrated lis 
domains as faras Missillimacnac. Ponti- 
ac was then a great friend of the Freneh, 
but a bitter foe of the Euglish, whom he 
considered as encroaching on his hunting 
grounds. Ilenry was obliged to disguise 
himself as a Canadian to insure safety, but 
was diseovered by Pontiae, who bitterly 
reproached him, and the English for their 
attempted subjugation of the West. Ife 
deelared that no treaty had been made 
with them; no presents sent them, and 
that he would resent any possession of the 
West by that nation. Ile wasat the time 
abont fifty years of age, tall and dignified, 
and was eivil and military ruler of the Ot- 
tawas, Ojibwas and Pottawatomies. 

The Indians, from Lake Michigan to the 
borders of North Carolina, were united in 
this fecling, and at the time of the treaty 
of Paris, ratified February 10, 1765, a gen- 
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eral conspiracy was formed to fall suddenly 
upon the frontier British posts, and with 
one blow strike every man dead. Pontiae 
was the marked leader in all this, and was 
the eommander of the Chippewas, Otta 
was, Wyandots, Miamis, Shawanese, Dela- 
wares and Mingoes, who had, for the time, 
laid aside their loeal quarrels to unite in 
this enterprise. 

The bluw came, as near as ean be ascer- 
tained, on May 7, 1763. Nine British 
posts fell, and the Indians drank, “ seooped 
up in the hollow of joined hands,” the 
blood of many « Briton. 

Pontiae’s immediate field of action, was 
the garrison at Detroit. Here, however, 
the plans were frustrated by au Indian 
woman disclosing the plot the evening pre. 
vious to his arrival. Everything was ear- 
ried out, however, according to Pontiac's 
plans until the moment of action, when 
Major Gladwyn, the eommander of the 
post, stepping to one of the (Indian chiefs, 
suddenly drew aside his blanket and dis- 
elosed the eoncealed musket. Pontiae 
though a brave mau, turned pale and 
trembled. We saw his plan was known 
and that the garrison were prepared. ITe 
endeavured to exeulpate himself from any 
such intentions; but the guilt was evident, 
and he and his followers were dismissed 
with a severe reprimand, and warned never 
to again enter the walls of the post. 

Pontiae at onee Jaid siege to the fort, 
and until the treaty of peaee between the 
British and the Western {ndians, eonelnd- 
ed in Angust, 1764, continued to harass 
and besiege the fortress. [le organized a 
regnlar commissariat deparlment, issned 
bills of eredit written onton bark, whieh to 
his credit, it may be stated, were punetn- 
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ally redeemed. At the conclusion of the 
treaty, in which it seems he took no part, 
he went farther sonth, living many years 
among the Tlinois. 

He had given up all hope of saving his 
country and raee. After a time he endeav- 
ored to unite the Ilinois tribe and those 
about St. Louis in a war with the whites. 
Ilis efforts were fruitless, and only ended 
in a quarrel between himself and some 
Kaskaskia Indians, one of whom soon after- 
ward killed him. Ilis death was, however, 
avenged by the northern Indians, who 
nearly exterminated the Hlinois in’ the 
wars which followed. 

Had it not been for the treachery of a 
few of his followers, his plan for the ex- 
termination of the whites, a masterly 
one, would undoubtedly have been carried 


ont. 
It was in the spring of the year follow- 


ing Rogers’ visit that Alexander Henry 
went to Missillimacnae, and everywhere 
found the strongest feelings against tlic 
English who had not earried ont their 
promises, and were doing nothing to eon- 
ciliate the natives. ITere he met the chief, 
Pontiac, who after conveying to him in a 
speech the idea that their French father 
wonld awake soon and utterly destroy his 
enemies, said: “Englishman, although 
you have conqnered the Freneh, you have 
not yet conquered us! We are not your 
slaves! These lakes, these woods, these 
rnountains, were left us by our ancestors. 
They are our inheritance, and we will part 
with them to none. Your nation supposes 
that we, like the white people, ean not live 
without bread and pork and beef. But you 
ought to know that THe, the Great Spirit and 
Master of Life, has provided food for ns 


upon these broad lakes and in these moun- 
tains.” 

Ile then spoke of the faet that no 
treaty had been made with them, no 
presents sent them, and that he and his 
people were yet for war. Such were 
the feclings of the Northwestern Indians 
immediately after the English took posses- 
sion of their country. These feelings were 
no doubt encouraged by the Canadians and 
French, who hoped that yet the French 
arms might prevail. The treaty of Paris, 
however, gave to the English the right to 
this vast domain, aud active preparations 
were going on to oceupy it and enjoy its 
trade and emoluments. 

In 1762, France, by aseeret treaty, ceded 
Lonisiana to Spain, to prevent it falling 
into the hands of the English, who were 
becoming masters of the entire West. The 
uext year the treaty of Paris, signed at 
Fontainbleau, gave to the English the do- 
inain of the country in question. Twenty 
years after, by the treaty of peace between 
the United States and Envland, that part 
of Canada lying south and west of the 
Great Lakes, eomprehending a large terri- 
tory which is the subject of these sketches, 
was acknowledged to be a portion of the 
United States; and twenty years stil] later, 
in 1803, Lonisiana was ceded by Spain 
baek to France, and by Franee sold to the 
United States. 

In the half century, from the bnilding 
of the Port of Crevecceur by La Salle, in 
1680, up to the erection of Fort Chatres, 
many French settlements had been made in 
that quarter. These have already been 
noticed, being those at St. Vincent (Vin- 
eennes), Nolokia or Cahokia, Kaskaskia 
and Prairie du) Rogher, on the Aieritcan 
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Bottom, a large tract of rich alluvial soil 
in [linois, ou the Mississippi, opposite the 
site of St. Louis. 

By the treaty of Paris, the regions east 
of the Mississippi, ineluding all these and 
other towns of the Northwest, were given 
over to England, but they do not appear to 
have been taken possession of nntil 1765, 
when Captain Stirling. in the name of the 
Majesty of England, established hiniself at 
Fort Chartres bearing with him the procla- 
mation of General Gage, dated Deeember 
30, 1764, which promised religions freedoin 
to all Catholies who worshipped here, and 
a right to leave the country with their 
eflects if they wished, or to remain with 
the privilezes of Englishmen, It was 
shortly after the occupancy of the West by 
the Dritish that the war with Pontiac 
opened. It isalready noticed in the sketeh 
ofthat ehieftain. Dy it many a Briton lost 
his life, and many a frontier settlement in 
its infaney ceased to exist. This was not 
ended until the year 1764, when, failing to 
eapture Detroit, Niagara and Fort Vitt, 
his confederacy became disheartened, and, 
receiving no aid from the Freneh, Pontiae 
abandoned the euterprise and departed to 
the I[linois, among whom he afterward 
lost his life. 

As soon as these difficulties were defi- 
nitely settled, settlers began rapidly to sur- 
vey the eountry, and prepare for ocenpa- 
tion. During the year 1770, a number of 
persons fron Virginia and other British 
provinces explored and marked ont nearly 
all the vainable lands on the Monongahela 
and along the banks of the Ohio, as far as 
the Little Kanawha. This was followed by 
another exploring expedition, in) whieh 
The 


(Gieorge Washington was a_ party, 


latter, accompanied by Dr. Craik, Capt. 
Crawford and others, on the 20th of Oeto- 
ber, 1770, deseended the Ohio from Pitts- 
burgh to the mouth of the Kanawha ; as- 
eended that stream about fourteen miles, 
marked ont several large traets of land, 
shot several buffalo, whieh were then abun- 
dant in the Ohio valley, and returned to 
the fort. 

Pittsburgh was at this time a trading 
post, about which was clustered a village 
of sone twenty honses, inhabited by In- 
dian traders. This same year, Capt. Pitt- 
nian visited Waskaskia and its ueighbor- 
ing villages. Ife found there about sixty- 
five resident families, and at Cahokia only 
forty-five dwellings. At Fort Chartres was 
another small settlement, and at Detroit. 
the garrison were quite prosperous and 
strong, For a year or two settlers eon- 
tinned to locate near some of these posts. 
generally Fort Pitt or Detroit, owing to 
the fears of the Indians, who still main- 
tained some feelings of hatred to the Eng- 
lish. The trade from the posts was quite 
good, and from those in Illinois large quan- 
tities of pork and flour found their way to 
the New Orleans market. At this time 
the policy of the British Government was 
strongly opposed to the extension of the 
colonies west. In 1763, the King of Eng- 
land forbade, by royal proelamation, his 
colonial subjects from making a settle- 
ment beyond the sourees of the rivers 
whieh fall into the Atlantic Ovean, At the 
instance of the Board of ‘Trade, measures 
were taken to prevent the settlement with- 
out the limits preseribed, and to retain the 
commerce within easy reach of Great 
Britain. 

The eommander-in-ehief of the king's 
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forces wrote in 1769: “In the course of a 
few years necessity will compel the colo- 
nists, should they extend their settlements 
west, to provide manufactures of some kind 
for themselves, and when all conneetion 
upheld by commerce with the mother coun- 
try ceases, an drdependency in their gov- 
erninent will soon follow.” 

In accordance with this policy, Gov. 
Gage issued a proclamation in 1772, com- 
manding the inhabitants of Vincennes to 
abandon their settlements and join some 
of the Eastern English colonies. To this 
they strennonsly objected, giving good 
reasons therefor, and were allowed to re- 
main. The strong opposition to this pol- 
icy of Great Britain led to its change, and 
to such a course as to gain the attaeliment 
of the French population, In December, 
1773, influential citizens of Quebee peti- 
tioned the king for an extension of the 
boundary lines of that provinee, which was 
granted, and Parliament passed an act on 
June 2, 1774, extending the boundary so 
as to include the territory lying within the 
present states of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois 
and Miehigan. 

Tn consequence of the liberal policy pur- 
sned by the British Government toward 
the French settlers in the West, they were 
disposed to favor that nation in the war 
which soon followed with the colonies; but 
the early alliance between France and 
Ameriea soon brought them to the side of 
the war for independence. 

In 1774, Gov. Duninore, of Virginia, 
began to encourage emigration to the 
Western lands. He appointed magistrates 
at Fort Pitt, nnder the pretense that the 
fort was under the government of that 
commonwealth. One of these justices, 


John Connelly, who possessed a tract of 
land in the Ohio Valley, gathered a foree 
of men and garrisoned the fort, ealling it 
Fort Dunmore. This and other parties 
were formed to select sites for settlements, 
and often came in conflict with the Indians, 
who yet claimed portions of the valley, and 
several battles followed. These ended in 
the famous battle of Kanawha, in July, 
where the Indians were defeated and driv- 
en across the Ohio. 

During the years 1775 and 1776, by the 
operations of land companies and the p2r- 
severance of individuals, several settle- 
incuts were firmly established between the 
Alleghenies and the Ohio River, and west- 
ern land specnlators were busy in Ilinois 
and ou the Wabash. Ata council held in 
Kaskaskia, on July 5, 1773, an association 
of English traders, calling thentselves the 
“Tlinois Land Company,” obtained froin 
ten chiefs of the Kaskaskia, Cahokia and 
Peoria tribes two large tracts of land lying 
on the east side of the Mississippi River 
south of the Mlinois. In 1775, a merchant 
from the Illinois country, named Viviat, 
came to Post Vineennes as the agent of the 
association called the “ Wabash Land Com- 
pany.” On the Sth of October he obtained 
from eleven Piankeshaw chiefs, a deed for 
37,497,600 acres of land. This deed was 
signed by the grantors, attested by a nuim- 
ber of the inhabitants of Vineennes, and 
afterward recorded in the office of a notary 
publie at Kaskaskia. This and other land 
companies had extensive schemes for the 
colonization of the West; but all were frus- 
trated by the breaking out of the Revolu- 
tion. On the 20th of April, 1780, the two 
companies named consolidated under the 
name of the “ United Illinois and Wabash 
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Land Company.” They afterward made 
strenuous efforts to have these grants sane- 
tioned by Congress, but all signally failed. 

When the War of the Revolution coin- 
menced, Kentneky was an unorganized 
conntry, thongh there were several settle- 
ments within ler borders. 

In I{ntehins’ Topography of Virginia, 
it is stated that at that time ‘ Waskaskia 
contained and nearly 1,000 
white and black inhabitants—the whites 
being a little the more numerons. Caho- 
kia contains 50 houses and 300 white in- 
habitants and SO negroes. There were 
east of the Mississippi River, about the 
year 1771 ’—when these observations were 
made—“ 800 white men eapable of bearing 
arms, and 230 negroes.” 

From 1775 mntil the expedition of Clark, 


SO houses, 


nothing is reeorded and nothing known of 


these settlements, save what is contained 
ina report made by a eommittee to Con- 
gress in June, 1775. From it the follow- 
ing extraet is made: 

“ Near the mouth of the River Waskas- 
kia, there is a village which appears to 
have contained nearly eighty families from 
the beginning of the  late- revolution. 
There are twelve families in a small villave 
at la Prairie du lvehers, and near filty 
families at the Kahokia Village. here 
are also four or five families at Fort Char- 
tres and St. Phillips, whieh is five miles 
farther up the river.” 

St. Lonis had been settled in February, 
1764, and at this time eontained, inelnding 
its neighboring towns, over six hundred 
whites and one hundred and fifty negroes. 
It must be remembered that all] the coun- 
try west of the Mississippi was now nnder 


French rule, and remained so until ceded | 


again to Spain, its original owner, who 
afterwards sold it and the eonntry inelud- 
ing New Orleans to the United States. 
At Detroit there were, according to Capt. 
Carver, who was in the northwest from 
1766 to 1768, more than one hundred honses 
and the river was settled for more than 
twenty iniles, although poorly enltivated— 
the people being engaged in the Indian 
trade. This old town has a history, whieh 
we will here relate. 

It is the oldest town in the Northwest, 
having been fonnded by Antoine Lade- 
motte Cadillae, in 1701. It was laid out 
in the form of an oblong square, of two 
acres in length and an aere and a half in 
width. As described by A. D. Frazer, who 
first visited it and beeame a permanent 
resident of the place, in 1778, it comprised 
within its limits that spaee between Mr. 
Palmer's store (Conant Block) and Capt. 
Perkins’ honse (near the Arsenal building), 
and extended back as far as the publie 
barn, and was bordered in front by the 
Detroit River. It was snrrounded by oak 
and cedar piekets, abont fifteen feet long, set 
in the ground, and had four gates-east, west, 
north and sonth. Over the first three of 
these gates were block honses provided with 
four guns apieee, each asix pounder. ‘Two 
six-gnn batteries were planted fronting the 
river, and in a parallel direction with the 
bloek houses. There were four streets 
running east and west, the main street be- 
ing twenty feet wide and the rest fifteen 
fect, while the four streets erossing these at 
right angles were from ten to fifteen feet 
in width. 

At the date spoken of by Mr. Frazer, 
there was no fort within the enelosure, bnt 
a citadel on the ground corresponding to 
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the present northwest eorner of Jefferson 
Avenue and Wayne Street. The citadel 
was inclosed by piekets, and within it were 
erected barraeks of wood, two stories high, 
sutlcient to eontain ten officers, and also 
barraeks suffieient to contain four hundred 
men, and a provision store built of briek, 
The citadel also eontained a hospital and 
a guard-honse. The old town of Detroit, 
in 1778, eontained about sixty lonuses, 
inost of them one story, with a few a story 
and a half in height. They were all of 
logs, some hewn and some round. There 
was one building of splendid appearanee, 
called the “ King’s Palace,” two stories 
high, whieh stood near the east gate. It 
was built for Governor Hamilton, the first 
governor eommiissioned by the British. 
There were two guard-houses, one near the 
west gate and the other near the Govern- 
ment House. Eaeh of the guards eon- 
sisted of twenty-four men and a subaltern, 
who mounted regularly every morning be- 
tween nine and ten o’cloeck. Each fur- 
nished four sentinels, who were relieved 
every two hours. There was also an_ offi- 
eer of the day, who performed striet duty. 
Auch of the gates was shut regularly at 
sunset ; even wicket gates were shut at 
nine o’elock, and all the keys were deliv- 
ered into the hands of the commanding 
oftieer. Thev were opened in the morning 
at sunrise. No Indian or squaw was per- 
mitted to enter town with any weapon, 
such asa tomahawk ora knife. It was a 
standing order that the Indians should de- 
liver their arms and instruments of every 
kind before they were permitted to pass 
the sentinel, and they were restored to 
them return. No 
twenty-five Indians were allowed to enter 


on their more than 


the town at any one time, and they were 
admitted only at the east and west gates. 
At sundown the druins beat, and all the 
Indians were required to leave town in- 
stantly. There was a eouneil honse near 
the water side for the purpose of holding 
eouneil with the Indians. The population 
of the town was about sixty families, in all 
about two hundred males and one hundred 
females. This town was destroyed by fire, 
all except one dwelling, in 1805. After 
whieh the present “new” town was laid 
out. 

On the breaking out of the Revolution, 
the British held every post of importanee 
in the West. Kentueky was formed as a 
eomponent part of Virginia, and the sturdy 
pioneers of the West, alive to their inter- 
ests, and recognizing the great benefits of 
obtaining the eontrol of the trade in this 
part of the New World, held steadily to 
their purposes, and those within the com- 
monwealth of Kentucky proeeeded to ex- 


-ereise their eivil privileges, by eleeting 


John Todd and Riehard Calloway, burgess- 
es to represent them in the Assembly of 
the parent state. Early in September of 
that year (1777) the first eourt was held in 
Ilarrodsburg, and Col, Bowman, aiterward 
major, who had arrived in August, was 
made the eommander of a militia organiza- 
tion whieh had been commeneed the Mareh 
Thus the tree of loyalty was 
growing. The chief spirit in this far-out 
eolony, who had represented her the year 
previons east of the mountains, was now 
meditating a move unequaled in its bold- 
ness. Ile had been watehing the move- 
ments ot’ the British throughout the North- 
west, and understood their whole plan. 
IIe saw it was through their possession of 


previous. 
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the posts at Detroit, Vincennes, Kaskaskia, 
and other places, which wonld give them 
eonstant and easy access to the various [n- 
dian tribes in the Northwest, that the Brit- 
ish intended to penetrate the eountry from 
the north and south, and annihilate the 
frontier fortresses. This moving, energetic 
man Colonel, afterward General, 
George Rogers Clark. He kuew the In- 
dians were not nnanimously in accord with 
the English, and he was convineed that, 
could the British be deteate 1 and expelled 
from the Northwest, the natives might be 
easily awed into neutrality ; and by spies 
sent for the purpose, he satisfied himself 
that the enterprise against the [linois set- 
tlements might easily sneceed. 
convinced himself of the eertainty of the 
project, he repaired’ to the Capital of Vir- 
ginia, which plaee he reached on November 
5th. While he was on his way, fortunately, 
on October Lith, Burgoyne had been de- 
feated, and the spirits of the colonists 
greatly encouraged thereby, Patrick Henry 
was Governor of Virginia, and at once 
entered heartily into Clark’s plans. The 
same plan had before been agitated in the 
Coloniat Assemblies, but there was no one 
until Clark came who was snfficiently 
acquainted with the eondition of affairs at 
the scene of aetion to he able to enide them, 

Clark, havingssatistied the Virginia lead- 
ers of the feasibility of his plan, received, 
on the 2d of January, two sets of instrue- 
tions—one seeret, the other open—the lat- 
ter authorized him to proceed to enlist 
seven companies to go to Kentucky, sub- 
jeet to his orders, and to serve three months 
from their arrival in the West. The seeret 
order anthorized him to arm these troups, 
to proeure his powder and lead of General | 


was 


Having 
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Ifand at Pittsburgh, and to proeeed at 
onee to subjugate the country. 

With these instrnetions Clark repaired 
to Pittsburgh, ehoosing rather to raise his 
men west of the mountains, as he well 
knew all were needed in the eolonies in 
the eontliet there. He sent Col. W. b. 
Sinith to Iolston for the same purpose, 
but neither sneceeded in raising the re- 
quired number of men, The settlers in 
these parts were afraid to leave their own 
firesides exposed to a vigilant foe, and but 
few eould be induced to join the proposed 
expedition, With three eompanies and 
several private volunteers, Clark at length 
commenced his deseent of the Ohio, whieh 
he navigated as far as the Falls, where he 
took possession of and fortitied Corn Isl- 
and, a small island hetween the present 
eities of Louisville, Kentneky, and New 
Albany, Indiana. Remains of this forti- 
fication may yet be found, At this place 
he appointed Col. Bowman to meet him 
with such recrnits as had reached Ken- 
tucky by the sonthern route, and as many 
as could be spared trom the station. Here 
he annonneed to the men their real desti- 
nation. Having completed his arrange- 
ments, and chosen his party, he left a small 
garrison upon the island, and on the 24th 
of June, during a total eclipse of the sun, 
which to them angured no good, and whieh 
fixes beyond dispute the date of starting, 
he with his chosen band, fel] down the 
river. Ilis plan was to go by water as far 
as Fort Massac or Massacre, and thence 
inarel direct to Kaskaskia. Here he in- 
tended to surprise the garrison, and after 
its eapture go to Cahokia, then to Vineen- 
nes, and lastly to Detroit. Should he fail, 
he intended to mareh direetly to the Miss- 
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issippi River and eross it into the Spanish 
eonntry. Before his start he reecived two 
good items of information ; one that the 
alliance had been furmed between France 
and the United States ; and the other that 
the Indians thronghont the [linois country 
and the inhabitants, at the various frontier 
posts, had been led to believe by the Brit- 
ish that the “ Long Knives” or Virginians, 
were the most fieree, bloodthirsty and ernel 
savages that ever sealped atoe. With this 
impression on their minds, Clark saw that 
proper inanagement wonld canse them to 
submit at once from fear, if surprised, and 
then from gratitude would become friendly 
if treated with nnexpected lenieney. 

The march to Kaskaskia was accom plish- 
ed throngh a hot Jnly sun, and the town 
reached on theeveningof July 4. Ile eap- 
tured the fort near the village, and soon 
after the village itself’ by surprise, and with- 
out the loss of a single man or by killing 
any oftheenemy. After sufficiently work- 
ing upon the fears of the natives, Clark 
toid them they were at perfect liberty to 
worship as they pleased, and to take which- 
ever side of the great conflict they wonld, 
also, he would proteet them trom any bar- 
barity from British or Indian foe. This 
had the desired effeet, and the inhabitants, 
so unexpectedly and so gratefully surprised 
by the nnlooked-tor turn of affairs, at onee 
swore allegiance to the American arms, and 
when Clark desired to go to Cahokia on 
the 6th of July, they aecompanied him, 
and through their influence the inhabitants 
of the place surrendered, and gladly placed 
themselves under his protection. Thus 
the two important posts in Illinois passed 
from the hands of the English into the pos- 
session of Virginia. 


In the person of the priest at Kaskaskia, 
M. Gibanlt, Clark found a powerful ally 
and generous friend. Clark’ saw that, to 
retain possession of the Northwest and 
treat successfully with the Indians within 
its bonndaries, he must establish a govern- 
ment for the colonies he had taken. St. 
Vincent, the next important post to De- 
troit, remained yet to be taken before the 
Mississippi Valley was eonquered. M. Gib- 
ault told him that he would alone, by per- 
suasion, lead Vineennes to throw off its 
connection with England. Clark gladly 
accepted his offer, and on the 14th of July, 
in company with a fellow-towusman, M. 
Gibaulft started on his mission of peace 
and on the 1st of August returned with the 
cheerful intelligence that the post on the 
*Onbaehe” had taken the oath of allegi- 
ance tothe Old Dominion. During this 
interval, Olark established his courts, placed 
garrisons at [Kaskaskia and Cahokia, sue- 
cessfully re-enlisted his men, sent word to 
have a fort. which proved the germ of Lonis- 
ville, erected at the Falls of the Ohio, aud 
dispatehed M. Rocheblave, who had been 
commander at Kaskaskia, as a prisoner of 
war to Richmond. In October the County 
of Illinois was established by the Legis- 
lature of Virginia, John Todd appointed 
Lientenant Colonel and Civil Governor, 
and in November General Clark and his 
men received the thanks of the Old Do- 
minion through their Legislature. 

Ina speech a few days afterward, Clark 
made known fully to the natives his plans, 
and at its elose all eame forward and swore 
allegiance to the Long Knives. While he 
was doing this Governor Hamilton, having 
made his varions arrangements, had left 
Detroit and moved duwn the Wabash to 
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Vincennes intending to operate from that 
pointin reducing the Illinois posts, and 
then proeced on down to Kentucky aud 
drive the rebels from the West. Gen, 
Clark had, on the return of M. Gibault, 
dispatched Captain Llelm, of Fanquier 
County, Virginia, with an attendant named 
Tlenry, across the Illinois prairies to eom- 
mand the fort. Tamilton knew nothing 
of the eapitnlation of the post, and was 
greatly surprised on his arrival to be eon- 
fronted by Capt. Helm, who, standing at 
the entranee of the fort by a loaded cannon 
ready to fire upon his assailants, demanded 
upon what terms Hamilton demanded pos- 
session of the fort. Being granted the 
rights of a prisoner of war, he surrendered 
to the British General, who could scarcely 
believe his eyes when he saw the foree in 
the garrison. 

Hamilton, not realizing the character of 
the men with whom he was contending, 
gave up his intended eampaign for the 
winter, sent his fonr hundred Indian war- 
riors to prevent trvops from coming down 
the Ohio, and to annoy the Americans in 
all ways, and sat quietly down to pass the 
winter. Information vf all these proeeed- 
ings having reaehed Clark, he saw that 
immediate and decisive action was neces- 
sary, and that unless he captured Hamil- 
ton, Hamilton would capture him. Clark 
reeeived the news on the 29th of January, 
1779, and on Febrnary 4th, having sufti- 
ciently garrisoned Kaskaskia and Cahokia, 
he sent down the Mississippi a“ battoe,” 
as Major Bowman writes it, in order to as- 
vend the Ohio and Wabash, and operate 
with the land forces gathering for the 
fray. 

Qn the next dav, Clark, with is Tittle 


force of one hundred and twenty men, sei 
out for the post, and after ineredible hard 
marehing throagh mneh mud, the ground 
being thawed by the incessant spring rains, 
on the 22nd reached the fort, and being 
joined by his “ battoe,” at once eommeneed 
the attack on the post. The aim of the 
American baekwoodsmen was unerring, 
and on the 24th the garrison surrendered 
to the intrepid boldness of Clark. The 
French were treated with great kindness, 
and gladly renewed their allegiance to Vir- 
ginta. !Lamilton was sent as a prisoner to 
Virginia, where he was kept in elose con- 
finement. Daring his command of the 
British frontier posts, he had offered prizes 
to the Indians for all the sealps of Ameri- 
cans they would bring to him, and had 
earned in thereof, the title 
“Vair-bnyer General,” by whieh he was 
ever afterward known. 

Detroit was now without donbt within 
easy reach of the enterprising Virginian, 
eonld he bnt raise the necessary force. 
Governor TLenry being apprised of this, 
promised him the needed reinforeement, 
and Clark conelnded to wait until he eould 
capture and sufficiently garrison the posts. 
Had Clark failed in this bold undertaking, 
and llamilton sueeeeded in uniting the 
western Indians for the next spring’s cam- 
paign, fhe West would indeed have been 
swept from the Mississippi to the Allegheny 
Mountains, and the great 
which had been eontemplated from the 
commencement, by the British. 

“But for this small army of dripping, 
bnt fearless Virginians, the union of all 
the tribes from Georgia to Maine against 
the colonies might have bean effected, and 


conseqnence 


blow. struck, 


the whole current of out history ehanged.” 
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At this time some fears were entertained 
by the Colonial Governments that the In- 
dians in the North and Nortliwest were in- 
clining to the British, and under the in- 
strnetions of Washington, now Commander- 
in-Chief of the Colonial army, and so 
bravely fighting for Ameriean independ- 
ence, armed forces were sent against the 
Six Nations, and npon the Ohio frontier, 
Col. Bowman, acting under the same gen- 
eral’s orders, marehed against Indians 
within the present limits of that State. 
These expeditions were in the main sue- 
cessful, and the Indians were compelled to 
sne for peace. 

During the same year (1779) the famons 
‘Land Laws” ot Virginia were passed. 
The passage of these laws was of more con- 
seqnence to the pioneers of Kentneky and 
the Northwest than the gaining of a few 
Indian conflicts. These laws confirmed in 
main all grants made, and guaranteed to all 
actual settlers their rights and privileges. 
After providing for the settlers, the laws 
provided for selling the balanee of the pub- 
lic lands at forty cents per acre. To earry 
the Land Laws into effeet, the Legislature 
cent four Virginians westward to attend to 
the varions claims, over many of which 
great confusion prevailed concerning their 
validity. These gentlemen opened their 
court on October 18, 1779, at St. Asaphs, 
and continned nntil April 26, 1780, when 
they adjourned, having decided three thon- 
sand claims. They were succeeded by the 
surveyor, Who came in the person of Mr. 
George May, and assnmed his duties on 
the 10th day of the month whose name he 
bore. With the opening of the next year 
(1780) the troubles eoncerning the naviga- 
tion of the Mississippi commenced. The 


Spanish Government exaeted snehi measnres 
in relation te its trade as to eanse the over- 
tures made to the United States to be re- 
jected. The American Government eon- 
sidered they had a right to navigate its 
channel, To enforee their claims, a fort 
was erceted below the month of the Ohio 
on the Kentueky side of the river. The 
settlements in Nentneky were being rapidly 
filled by emigrants. It was during this 
year that the first seminary of learning was 
established in the West in this yonng and 
enterprising Commonwealth, 

The settlers here did not look upon the 
building of this fort in a friendly manner, 
as it aroused the hostility of the Indians, 
Spain had been friendly to the Colonies 
during their strnggle for independence, 
and thongh for a while this friendship ap- 
peared in danger from the refusal of the 
free navigation of the river, vet it was 
finally settled to the satisfaction of both 
nations. 

The winter of 1779-SO was one of the 
most nnusnally severe ones ever experienced 
in the West. The Indians always referred 
to it as the * Great Cold.” Nninbers of wild 
animals perished, and not a few pioneers 
lost their lives. The following summer a 
party of Canadians and Indians attaeked 
St. Louis, and attempted to take possession 
of it in consequence of the friendly dispo- 
sition of Spain to the revolting Colonies, 
They met with sneh a determined resist- 
anee on the part of the inhabitants, even 
the women taking part in the battle, that 
they were compelled to abandon the eon- 
test. They also made an attack on the 
settlements in Kentucky, but, becoming 
alarmed in some unaccountable . manner, 
they fled the country in great haste, 
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About this time arose the question in 
the Colonial Congress concerning the west- 
ern lands claimed by Virginia, New York, 
Massachusetts and Connectieut. The agi- 
tation concerning this subject finally led 
New York, on the 19th of February, 1730, 
to passa law giving to the delegates of 
that State in Congress the power to cede 
her western lands for the benefit of the 
United States. This law was laid betore 
Congress during the next month, bnt no 
steps were taken concerning it until Sep- 
tember 6th, when a resolution passed that 
body ealling upon the States claiming west- 
ern lands to release their claims in favor of 
the whole body. This basis formed the 
union, and was the first after all of those 
lezislative measures whieh resulted in the 
ereation of the States of Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin and Minne- 
sota. In December of the same year, the 
plan of conquering Detroit again arose. 
The conquest might have easily been 
effeeted by Clark had the mecessary aid 
been furnished him. Nothing deeisive was 
done, vet the heads of the Government 
knew that the safety of the Northwest trom 
Liitish invasion lav in the eapture and 
retention of that important post, the only 
unconquered one in the territory, 

Before the close of the year, Kentneky 
was divided into the Connties of Lineoln, 
Fayette and Jefferson, and the act estab- 
lishing the Town of Lonisville was passed. 
This same year is also noted in the annals 
of American history as the year in whieh 
occurred Arnold's treason to the United 
States, 

Virginia, in aceordanee with the reso!n- 
tion of Congress, on the 2d day of Jannary, 
17s], agreed to yield her western lands to 
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the United States npon certain conditions, 
which Congress wonld not aecede to, and 
the act of Cession, on the part of the Old 
Dominion, tailed, nor was anything fur- 
ther done until 1783. During all that 
time the Colonies were busily engaged in 
the struggle with the mother country, and 
in conseqneuce thereof but little heed was 
given to the western settlements. Upon 
the 16th of April, 1751, the first birth 
north of the Ohio River of Ameriean par- 
entage occurred, being that of Mary ITeck- 
ewelder, daughter of the widely known 
Moravian missionary, whose band of Chris- 
tian Indians suffered in after years a hor- 
rible massacre by the hands of the frontier 
settlers, who had been exasperated by the 
murder of several of their neighburs, and 
in their rage committed, withont regard to 
humanity, a deed whieh forever afterward 
enst a shade of shame npon their lives. 
For this and kindred ontrages on the part 
of the whites, the Indians committed many 
deeds of eruelty whieh darken the years of 
1771 and 1772 in the history of the North- 
west. 

During the year 1782 a number of bat- 
tles among the Indians and frontiersmen 
oeeurred, and between the Moravian Indi- 
ans and the Wyandots, In these, horrible 
aets of eruelty were practieed on the eap- 
tives, many of sneh dark deeds transpiring 
under the leadership of the notorions front- 
ier ontlaw, Simon Girty, whose name, as 
well as those of his brothers, was a terror 
to women and ehildren. These oecurred 
chiefly in the Ohio valleys. Contempo- 
rary with them were several enga renients 
in Kentueky, in which the famons Daniel 
Boone engaged, and who often, by his 
skill and knowledge of Indian warfare, 
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saved the outposts from cruel destruction. 
By the close of the year victory had 
perched upon the American banner, and 
on the 30th of November, provisional arti- 
eles of peace had been arranged between 
the Commissioners of England, and her 
nneonquerable Colonies. Cornwallis had 
been defeated on the 19th of October pre- 
ceding, and the liberty of America was as- 
sured. On the 19th of April following, 
the anniversary of the battle of Lexington, 
peace was proclaimed to the army of the 
United States, andon the 3d of the next 
September, the detinite treaty which ended 
our revolutionary struggle, was concluded. 
3y the terms of that treaty, the bonnda- 
ries of the West were as follows: On the 
north the line was to extend along the een- 
ter of the Great Lakes; from the western 
point of Lake Superior to Long Lake; 
thence to the Lake of the Woods; thence 
to the head of the Mississippi River, down 
its center to the Sist parallel of latitude, 
then on that line east to the head of the 
Appalaehicola River; down its center to 
its junetion with the Flint; thence straight 
to the head of St. Mary’s River, and thenee 
down along its eenter to the Atlantic 
Ocean. 

Following the eessation of hostilities 
with England, several posts were still oeen- 
pied by the British in the North and West. 
Among these was Detroit, still in the hands 
of the enemy. Numerous engagements 
with the Indians thronghout Ohio and In- 
diana oecurred, upon whose lands adventur- 
ons whites would settle ere the title had 
been aequired by the proper treaty. 

To remedy this latter evil, Congress ap- 
pointed commissioners to treat with the 
natives and purchase their lands, and pro- 


hibited the settlement of the territory until 
this conld be done. Betore the close of the 
year another attempt was made to capture 
Detroit, whieh was, however, not pushed, 
and Virginia, no longer feeling the interest 
in the Northwest she had formerly done, 
withdrew her troops, having on the 20th of 
December preeeding authorized the whole 
of her possessions to be deeded to the 
United States. This was done on the Ist 
of Mareh following, and the Northwest 
Territory passed from the eontrol of the 
Old Dominion. To Gen. Clark and his 


soldiers, however, she gave a tract of one 
hundred and fifty thousand acres of land, 
to be situated anywhere north of the Ohio 
wherever they ehose to locate them. They 
seleeted the region opposite the falls of 
the Ohio, where is now the dilapidated 
village of Clarksville, abont midway be- 
tween the Cities of New Albany and Jeffer- 
sonville, Indiana. 

While the frontier remained thus, and 
Gen. Haldimand at Detroit refused to 
evacuate, alleging that he had no orders 
from his King to do so, settlers were rap- 
idly gathering about the inland forts. In 
the spring of 1784, Pittsburgh was regu- 
larly laid out, and trom the journal of Ar- 
thnr Lee, who passed throngh the town 
soon after on his way to the Indian conneil 
at Fort MeIntosh, we suppose it was not 
very prepossessing in appearance. Tle 
says: 

* Pittsburgh is inhabited almost entirely 
by Seots and Irish, who live in paltry log 


honses, and are as dirty as if in the north 
of Ireland or even Scotland. There is a 
great deal of trade carried on, the goods 
being brought at the vast expense of forty- 
| five shillings per pound trom Philadelphia 
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and Baltimore. They take in the shops 
flour, wheat, skins and money. There are 
in the town fonr attorneys, two doctors, 
and not a priest of any persuasion, nor 
ehureh nor chapel.” 

Kentueky at this time contained thirty 
thousand inhabitants, and was beginning to 
disenss measures for a separation from 
Virginia. A land otlice was opened at 
Lonisville, and measures were adopted to 
take defensive precaution against the In- 
dians who were yet, in some instances, in- 
cited to deeds of violence by the Dritish. 
Tiefore the close of this year, 1754, the 
wiilitary claimants of land began to 
occupy them, althongh no entries were 
recorded until 1787. 

The Indian title to the Northwest was 
not yet extinguished. They held large 
tracts of lands, and in order to prevent 
bloodshed Congress adopted means for 
treaties with the original owners and pro- 
vided for the surveys of the lands gained 
thereby, as well as for those north of the 
Ohio, now in its possession. On January 
31, 1756, a treaty was made with the Wa- 
bash Indians. The treaty of Fort Stanwix 
had been inade in 1784. Thatat Fort Me- 
Intosh in 1785. and through these much 
land was gained. The Wabash Indians, 
however, afterward refused to comply with 
the provisions of the treaty made with 
them, and in order to compel their adhe- 
rence to its provisions, force was need. 
During the year 1786, the free navigation 
of the Mississippi came up in Congress, 
and caused various discussions, which re- 
suited in no definite action, only serving to 
excite speculation in regard to the western 
lands. Congress had promised bounties 
of land to the soldiers of the Revolution, 


but owing to the unsettled condition of 
affairs along the Mississippi respecting its 
navigation, and the trade of the Northwest, 
that body had, in 1783, declared its inabil- 
ity to fulfill these promises until a treaty 
could be concluded between the two Gov- 
ernments. Defore the close of the year 
1786, however, it was able, through the 
treaties with the Indians, to allow some 
grants and the settlement thereon, and on 
the 14th of September, Connecticut ceded 
to the General Government the tract of 
land known as the Connectient Reserve.” 
and before the close of the following year 
a large tract of land north of the Ohio was 
sold to a conipany, who at once took meas- 
ures to settle it. By the provisions of this 
grant, the company were to pay the United 
States one dollar per acre, subject to a de- 
duction of one-third for bad Jands and other 
contingencies. They received 750,000 acres, 
bounded on the south by the Ohio, on the 
east by the seventh range of townships, on 
the west by the sixteenth range, and on thie 
north by a line so drawn as to make the 
grant complete without the reservations. 
In addition to this, Congress atterward 
granted 100,000 acres to actual settlers, and 
214,285 acres as army bounties under the 
resolutions of 1789 and 1790. 

While Dr. Cutler, one of the agents of 
the company, was pressing tts claims before 
Congress, that body was bringing into form 
an ordinance tor the political and social ov- 
ganization of this Territory. When the 
cession was made by Virginia, in 1784, 2 
plan was offered, but rejected. A motion 
had been made to strike from the proposed 
plan the prohibition of slavery, whieh pre- 
vailed. The plan was then disenssed and 
altered, and finally passed unanimously, 
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with the exeeption of South Carolina. By 
this proposition, the Territory was to have 
been divided into states by parallels and 
meridian lines. This, it was thought, would 
make ten states, which were to have been 
named as follows—beginning at the north- 
west eorner and going southwardly: Savly- 
nia, Miehigania, Chersonesns, Assenisipia, 
Metropotamia, Ilenoia, Saratoga, Wash- 
ington, Polypotamia and Pelisipia. 

There was a more serious objection to 
this plan than its eategory of names,—the 
boundaries. The root of the difhenlty was 
in the resolution of Congress passed in 
Oetober, 1780, whieh fixed the boundaries 
of the eeded lands to be from one hnndred 
to one hundred and fifty miles square. 
These resolutions being presented to the 
Legislatures of Virginia and Massaehnsetts, 
they desired a ehange, and in July, 1786, 
the subjeet was taken up in Congress, and 
ehanged to favor a division into not more 
than five states, and not less than three. 
This was approved by the State Legislature 
of Virginia. The subjeet of the Govern- 
ment was again taken np by Congress in 
1786, and disenssed thronghout that year 
and until July, 1787, when the famons 
“Compact of 1787” was passed, and the 
foundation of the government of the North- 
west laid. This eompaet is fully disenssed 
and explained in the history of Iinois in 
this book, and to it the reader is referred. 

The passage of this act and the grant to 
the New England Company was soon fol- 
luwed by anapplieation to the Government 
by John Cleves Symmes, of New Jersey, 
fora grant of the land between the Miamis. 


This gentleman had visited these lands 
soon after the treaty of 1786, and, being 


greatly pleased with them offered similar 


terms to those given to the New England 
Company. The petition was reterred to the 
Treasury Board with power to aet, and a 
contract was eoneluded the following year. 
During the autumn the directors of the 
New England Company were preparing to 
oceupy their grant the following spring, 
and upon the 23d of November made ar- 
rangements for a party of forty-seven men, 
under the superintendency of Gen. Rutns 
Putnam, to set forward. Six boat-builders 
were to leave at onee, and om the first of 
January the surveyors and their assistants, 
twenty-six in number, were to meet at Iart- 
tord and proceed on their journey westward ; 
the remainder to follow as soon as possible. 
Congress, in the mean time, upon the 3d of 
Oetober, had ordered seven hundred troops 
for defense of the western settlers, and to 
prevent unauthorized intrusions; and two 
days later appointed Arthur St. Clair Goy- 
ernor of the Territory of the Northwest. 


AMERICAN SETTLEMENTS. 


The eivil organization of the Northwest 
Territory was now eomplete, and notwith- 
standing the uneertainty of Indiana affairs, 
settlers from the East began to eome into 
the country rapidly. The New England 
Company sent their men during the winter 
of 1787-8 pressing on over the Alleghenies 
by the old Indian path which had been 
opened into Braddock’s road and whieh has 
sinee been made a national turnpike from 
Cumberland westward. Throngh the weary 
winter days they toiled on, and by April 
were all gathered on the Yohiogany, where 
boats had been built, and at onee started 
for the Muskinenm. Tere they arrived on 
the 7th of that month, and unless the Mo- 
ravian missionaries be regarded as the pio- 
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neers of Ohio, this little band ean justly 
claim that honor. 

General St. Clair, the appointed Gover- 
nor of the Northwest, not having yet ar- 
rived, asetof laws were passed, written ont, 
and published by being nailed to a tree in 
the embryo town, and Jonathan Meigs 
appointed to administer them. 

Washington in writing of this, the first 
Ameriean settlement in the Nortliwest, 
said: “No eolony in Ameriea was ever 
settled under sueh favorable auspices as 
that whieh has just commenced at Muskin- 
enn. Information, property and strength 
will be its eharaeteristics. I know many 
of its settlers personally, and there never 
were men better caleulated to promote the 
welfare of sneh a community.” 

On the 2d of July a meeting of the di- 
reetors and agents was held on the banks 
of the Muskingum, “for the purpose ot 
naming the new-born city and its squares.” 
As yet the settlement was known as the 
* Muskingum,” but that was now changed 
to the name Marietta, in honor of Maurie 
Antoinette. The square upon whieh the 
block-houses stood was called “Canpus 
Martius,’ square number 19, “Cupito- 
lium,” square number 61, “Cecilia,” and 
the great rough road through the covert 
way, “Sacra Via.” Two days after, an 
oration was delivered by James M. Var- 
num, who with S. I. Parsons and Jolin 
Armstrong had been appointed to the 
judieial bench of the Territory on the 16th 
of October, 1787. On July 9, Gov. St. 
Clair arrived, and the Colony began to as- 
sume form. The act of 1787 provided two 
distinet grades of government for the 
Northwest, under the first of whieh the 
whole power was invested in the hands of 


a governor and three district judges, This 
was immediately formed upon the gover- 
nor’s arrival, and the first laws of the Colony 
passed on the 25th of July. These provid- 
ed tor the organization of the militia, and 
on the next day appeared the Governor's 
proclamation, ereeting all that country that 
had been eeded by the Indians east of the 
Scioto River into the County of Washing- 
ton. From that time forward, notwith- 
standing the doubts yet existing as to the 
Indians, all Marietta prospered, and on 
the vd of September the first eourt of the 
Territory was held with imposing cere- 
monies. 

The emigration westward at this time 
was very great. The commander at Fort 
Tlarnnar, at the month of the Muskingum, 
reported four thousand five hundred per- 
sons as having passed that post between 
February and June, 1788—many of whom 
would have purehased of the “Assoeiates,” 
as the New England Company was ealled, 
had they been ready to receive them. 

On the 26th of November, 1787, Symmes 
issned a pamphlet stating the terms of his 
eontraet and the plan of sale he intended to 
adopt. In January, 1788, Matthias Den- 
man, of New Jersey, took an aetive inter- 
est in Symmes’ pnrehase, and located 
among other tracts the sections upon which 
Cincinnati has been built, Itetaining one- 
third of this locality, he sold the other 
two-thirds to Robert Patterson and John 
Filson, and the three, abont August, eom- 
meneed to lay ont a town on the spot, 
which was designated as being opposite 
Lieking River, to the mouth of which they 
proposed to have a road eut from Lexing- 
ton. The naming of the town is thus nar- 
rated in the “Western Annals”: “Mr. 
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Filson, who had been a sehoolmaster, was 
appuinted to name the town, and in respect 
to its situation, and as if with a prophetic 
perception of the mixed races that were to 
inhabit it in after days, he named it Lo- 
santiville, which being interpreted, means: 
ville, the towns andi, against or opposite 
to; os, the mouth; Z. of Licking.” 
Meanwhile, in July, Symmes got thirty 
persons and eight four-horse teams under 
way for the West. These reached Lime- 
stone (now Maysville) in September, where 
were several persons frou Redstone. Here 
Mr. Symmes tried to found a settlement, 
but the great freshet of 1789 caused the 
“Point,” as it was and is yet called, to be 
fifteen feet under water, and the settlement 
to be abandoned. The little band of settlers 
removed to the month of the Miami. 
Before Symmes and his colony left the 
“Point,” two settlements had been made 
on his purchase. The first was by Mr. 
Stiltes, the original projector of the whole 
plan, who, with a colony of Redstone peo- 
ple, had located at the month of the 
Miami, whither Symmes went with his 
Maysville colony. Jere a clearing had 
been made by the Indians owing to the 
great fertility of the soil. Mr. Stiltes with 
his colony came to this place on the 18th 
of November, 1788, with twenty-six per- 
sons, and, building a block honse, prepared 
to remain throngh the winter. They 
named the settlement Columbia. ere 
they were kindly treated by the Indians, 
but suffered greatly from the flood of 1789. 
On the 4th of March, 1789, the Consti- 
tution of the United States went into op- 
eration, and on April 30th, George Wash- 
ington was inaugurated President of the 
American people, and during the next 


summer, an Indian war was commenced 
by the tribes north of the Ohio. The 
President at first used pacific means; but 
these failing, he sent General larmar 
against the hostile tribes. Ile destroyed 
several villages, but was defeated in two 
battles, near the present City of Fort 
Wayne, Indiana, l’rom this time till the 
close of 1795, the principal events were 
the wars with the, varions Indian tribes. 
In 1796, General St. Clair was appointed 
in command, and marched against the In- 
dians; but while he was encamped on a 
stream, the St. Mary, a branch of the 
Manmee, he was attacked and defeated 
with the loss of six hundred men. 

General Wayne was now sent against the 
savages. In August, 1794, he met them 
near the rapids of the Maumee, and gained 
a complete victory. This suecess, followed 
by vigorous measures, compelled the Indi- 
ans to sue for peace, and on the 30th of 
July, the following year, the treaty of 
Greenville was signed by the principal 
chiets, by which a large tract of country 
was ceded to the United States. 

Before proceeding in our narrative, we 
will panse to notice Fort Washington, 
erected in the early part of this war on 
the site of Cincinnati. Nearly all of the 
great cities of the Northwest, and indeed 
of the whole country, have had their neclez 
in those rude pioneer structures, known as 
forts or stockades. Thus Forts Dearborn, 
Washington, Ponchartrain. mark the orig- 
inal sites of the now prond cities of Chi- 
eago, Cincinnati and Detroit. So of most 
of the flourishing eities east and west of 
the Mississippi. Fort Washington erected 
by Doughty in 1790, was a rude but highly 
interesting structure. Tt was composed of 
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a number of strongly-bnilt hewed log eab- 
ins. Those designed for soldiers’ barracks 
were a story and a half high, while those 
composing the officers’ quarters were more 
imposing and more eonveniently arranged 
and furnished. The whole were so placed 
as to form a hollow square, enclosing about 
an aere of ground, with a bloek honse at 
eaeh of the four angles. 

The logs for the eonstruetion of this 
fort were eut trom the ground upon whieh 
it was erected, It stood between Third 
and Fourth Streets of the present eity 
(Cineinnati) extending east of Eastern 
tow, now Broadway, whieh was then a 
narrow alley, and the eastern boundary of 
the town as it was originally laid out. On 
the bank of the river, immediately in front 
of the fort, was an appendaye of the tort, 
called the Artificer’s Yard. It contained 
abont two acres of ground, enclosed by 
small eontignous buildings, oeenpied by 
workshops and quarters of laborers. 
Within this enelosure there was a large 
two-story frame honse, familiarly called 
the “ Yellow House,” built tor the accom- 
modation of the Quartermaster General. 
For many years this was the best finished 
and most eomimodions edifice in the Queen 
‘ity. Fort Washington was for some time 
the headquarters of both the eivil and mil- 
itary governments of the Northwestern 
Territory. 

Following the eonsummation of the 
treaty. various gigantie land speculations 
were entered into by different persons, who 
hoped to vbtain from the Indians in Mieh- 
ivan and northern Iudiana, large traets of 
lands. These were generally discovered 
in time to prevent the outrageous schemes 
trom being carried out, and from involving 
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the settlers in war, On October int, 
the treaty between the United States and 
Spain was signed, whereby the free navi- 
gation of the Mississippi was secured. 

No sooner had the treaty of 1795 been 
ratified, than settlements began to pour 
rapidly into the West. The great event 
of the year 1796 was the oecnpation of 
that part of the Northwest inelnding 
Miehigan. which was this year, under the 
provisions of the treaty, evacnated by the 
British turees. The United States, owing 
to eertain conditions, did not feel justified 
in addressing the authorities in Canada 
in relation to Detroit and other frontier 
When at last the British author- 
ities were ealled to give them up, they 
at onee complied, and General Wayne, 
who had done so mueh to preserve the 
frontier settlements, and who, before 
the year’s close, sickened and died near 
Erie, transferred his headquarters to the 
neighborhood of the lakes, where a eoun- 
ty named after him was formed, which 
included the northwest of Ohio, all of 
Miehigan, and the northeast of Indiana. 
During this same year settlements were 
formed at the present City of Chillicothe, 
along the Miami from Middletown to Piqua, 
while in the more distant West, settlers 
and speeulators began to appear in great 
numbers. In September, the City of 
Cleveland was laid ont, and during the 
suinmer and antumn, Samuel Jaekson 
and Jonathan Sharpless ereeted the first 
manufactory of paper—the “ Redstone 
Paper Mill*—in the West. St. Louis eon- 
tained some seventy honses, and Detroit 
over three hundred, and along the river, 
eontiguous to it, were more than three 
thonsand inhabitants, mostly French Can- 
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adians, Indians and half-breeds, seareely 
any Americins venturing yet into that 
part of the Northwest. 

The eleetion of representatives for the 
Territory had taken place, and on the 4th 
of February, 1799, they eonvened at Lo- 
santiville—now known as Cineinnati, hav- 
ing been named so by Gov. St. Clair, and 
considered the eapital of the Territory—to 
nominate persons from whom the mem- 
bers of the legislature were to be ehosen 
in accordance with a previous ordinanee. 
These nominations being made, the Assem- 
bly adjourned nntil the 16th of the follow- 
ing September. From those named, the 
President seleeted as members of the 
eonneil, Henry Vandenbnrg, of Vineennes, 
Robert Oliver, of Marietta, James Findlay 
and Jaeob Burnett, of Cineinnati, and 
David Vanee, of Vaneeville. On the 16th 
of September the Territorial Legislature 
met, and on the 24th the two houses were 
duly organized, Ifenry Vandenburg being 
elected President of the Conneil. 

The message of Gov. St. Clair was ad- 
dressed to the Legislature September 20h, 
and on Oetober 13th that body elected as 
a delegate to Congress, Gen. Wm. Henry 
Ifarrison, who reeeived eleven of the votes 
cast, being a majority of one over his op- 
ponent, Arthur St. Clair, son of Gen. St. 
Clair. 

The whole number of aets passed at this 
session, and approved by the Governor, 
were thirty-sevren—eleven others were 
passed, but reeeived his veto. The most 
important of those passed, related to the 
militia, to the administration, and to taxa- 
tion, On the 19th of Deeember, this pro- 
tracted session of the first Legislature in 
the West was elosed, and on the 30th 


of Deeember, the President nominated 
Charles Willing Bryd to the office of See- 
retary of the Territory vice Wm. Ienry 
Harrison, elected to Congress. The Sen- 
ate confirmed his nomination the next day. 

DIVISION OF THE NORTNWEST TERRITORY. 

The inereased emigration to the North- 
west, the extent of the domain, and the 11:- 
convenient modes of travel, made it very 
dittieult to econduet the ordinary operations 
of government, and rendered the efficient 
action of courts almost impossible. To 
remedy this, it was deemed advisable to 
divide the territory for eivil purposes. 
Congress, in 1800, appointed a eommittee 
to examine the question and report some 
means for its solution. This eommittee, 
on the 3d of Mareh, reported that: 

“In the three western eountries, there 
has been but one eourt having eornizance 
of erimes, in five years, and the immunity 
whieh offenders experienee attracts, as to 
an asylum, the most vile and abandoned 
eriminals,|and at the same time deters 
usefitl citizens from making settlements in 
sueh society. The extreme necessity of 
judiciary attention and assistanee is ex- 
perieneed in civil as well as in criminal 
eases. * * * * To minister a remedy 
to these and other evils, it oecurs to this 
committee that it is expedient that a divis- 
ion of said territory into two distinet and 
separate governments should be made: and 
that suneh division be made by a line be- 
ginning at the mouth of the Great Miami 
River, running direetly north until it in- 
terseets the boundary between the United 
States and Canada.” 

The report was aeeepted by Congress, 
and, in aeeordanee with its suggestions, 
that body passed an act extinguishing the 
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Northwest Territory, whieh aet was ap- 

proved Mav 7th. Among its provisions 

were these: 3 . ; a. 
“That from and after July 4th next, all 


that part of.the territory. of the United» 


States, northwest of the Ohio River, whieh 
lies to the westward, of a line beginning at 
a point on the Ohio, opposite to the mouth 
of the Kentneky River, and running thenee 
to Fort Reeovery, and thenee north until 
it shall interseet the territorial line be- 
tween the United States and Canada, shall, 
for the purpose of temporary government, 
constitute a separate territory, and be ealled 
the Indiana Territory.” 

After providing for the exercise’ of the 
civil and eriminal powers of the Territories, 
and other provisions, the act further pro- 
vides: 

* That until it shall otherwise be ordered 
by the Legislatures of the said Territories, 
respectively, Chillieothe on the Seioto 
Liver shall be the seat of government of 
the Territory of the United States north- 
west of the Ohio River; and that St. Vin- 
eennes on the Wabash River shall be the 
seat of government for the Indiana Terri- 
tory.” 

(ren. Win. Henry Harrison was appoint- 
ed Governor of the Indiana Territory, and 
entered upon his duties about a year later, 
Conneetient also abont this time released 
her claims to the reserve, and in Mareh a 
Jaw was passed aceepting this cession. 
Settlements had been made upon thirty- 
five of the townships in the reserve, inills 
had been bnilt, and seven hundred miles of 
road cut in various directions. On the 3d 
of November, the General Assembly met 
at Chillicothe. Near the elose of the year, 
the first missionary of the Connecticut 
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Reserve eame, who found no township eon- 
taining more than eleven families. It was 
upon the first of October that the seeret 
‘treaty had. been made between Napoleon 
and the King of Spain, whereby the latter 
agreed to ecde to France the provinee of 
Lonvisiann. ; 

In January, 1802, the assembly of the 


Northwestern Territory ehartered the 
eolleze at Athens. From the earliest 


dawn of the western eolonies, edueation 
was promptly provided for, and as early as 
1787, newspapers were issued froin Pitts- 
burgh and Kentucky, and largely read 
throughont the frontier settlements. De- 
fore the elose of this year, the Congress of 
the United States granted to the eitizens 
of the Northwestern Territory, the forma- 
tion of a State government. One of the 
provisions of the “eompact of 1737” pro- 
vided that whenever the number of inhab- 
itants within preseribed limits exeeeded 
45,000, they shonld be entitled to a sepa- 
rate yovernment. The preseribed limits 
of Ohio eontained, froin a eensns taken to 
aseertain the legality of the aet, more than 
that number, and on the 30th of April, 
1502, Congress passed the act defining its 
limits, and on the 20th of November the 
Constitution of the new State of Ohio, so 
named froin the beantiful river forming 
its southern boundary, came into existenee. 
The exact limits of Lake Michigan were 
not then known, but the territory now 
included within the State of Miehigan was 
wholly within the territory of Indiana. 
General TlLarrison, while residing at 
Vineennes, made several treaties with the 
Indians, thereby gaining large tracts of 
lands. The next year is memorable in the 
history of the West for the purehase of 
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Louisiana from France by the United 
States for $15,000,000. Thus by a peace- 
ful mode, the domain of the United States 
was extended overa large tract of country 
west of the Mississippi, and was for a time 
nnder the jurisdiction of the Northwest 
government, and as has been mentioned 
in the early part of this narrative, was 
culed the “New Northwest.” The limits 
of this history will not allow a description 
of its territory. The same year large 
grants of land were obtained from the 
Indians, and the House of Representatives 
of the new State of Ohio signed a Dill 
respecting the college township in the 
district of Cincinnati. 

Before the eluse of the year, General 
Harrison obtained additional grants of 
lands trom the varions Indian nations in 
Indiana and the present limits of Hltnois, 
and on the 18th of August, 1504, a treaty 
at St. Louis, whereby over 51,000,000 acres 
of lands were obtained from the aborigines. 
Measures were also taken to learn the con- 
dition of affairs in and about Detroit. 

C. Jouette, the Indian agent in Michi- 
gan, still a part of Indiana Territory, re- 
ported as follows upon the condition of 
matters at that post: 

“The Town of Detroit—The charter, 
which is for fifteen miles square, was 
eranted in the time of Louis AIV of 
France, and is now, from the best infor- 
mation I have been able to get, at Quebee. 
Of those two hundred and twenty-five 
acres, only four are occupied by the town 
and Fort Lenanlt. The remainder is a 
eommon, except twenty-four acres, which 
were added twenty years ago to a farm 
belonging to Wm. Macomb. * * * #* 
A stockade eneloses the town, fort and eit- 
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adel, The pickets, as well as the public 
honses, are in a state of gradual decay. 
The streets are narrow, straight and regu- 
lar, and intersect each other at right angles. 
The houses are for the most part low and 
inelegant.” 

During this year Congress granted a 
township of land for the support of a col- 
lege, and began to offer inducements fur 
settlers in these wilds, and the eountry 
now comprising the State of Michigan 
began to fill rapidly with settlers along its 
sonthern borders. This same year, also, a 
law was passed organizing the Southwest 
Territory, dividing it intuy two portions, 
the Territory of New Orleans, which city 
was made the seat of government, and’ the 
District of Lonisiana, whieh was annexed 
to the domain of Gen. [arrison. 

On the 11th of January, 1805, the Terri- 
tory of Michigan was formed. Wi. Iu] 
was appointed governor with headquarters 
at Detroit, the change to take effect on 
June 30th. On the 11th of that month, a 
fire oceurred at Detrvit, which destroyed 
almost every building in the place. When 
the officers of the new Territory reached the 
post, they fonnd it in ruins, and the inhab- 
itants seattered throughout the country. 
Rebuilding, however, soon commenced, and 
ere long the town contained more houses 
than beture the fire. and many of them 
much better built. 

While this was being done, Indiana had 
passed to the second grade of government, 
and through her General Assembly had 
obtained large traets of land from thie 
Indian tribes. To all this the celebrated 
Indian, Tecumthe or Tecumseh, vigorously 
protested, and it was the main cause of his 
attempts to unite the various Indian tribes 
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in a eonflict with the settlers. To obtain a 
full aceount of these attempts, the workings 
of the British, and the signal failure, enlini- 
nating in the death of Tecumseh at the 
battle of the Thames, and the close of thre 
war of 1812 in the Northwest, we will step 
aside in onr story, and relate the prineipal 
events of his life, and his conneetion with 
this eonfliet. 


TECUMSEH, AND TITHE WAR OF IS12. 


This famons Indian ehief was born about 
the year 1768, not tur from thre site of the 
present City of Piqna, Ohio. ILis tather, 
Paekeshinwa, was a member of the Xisopok 
tribe of the Shawanoese nation, and his moth- 
er, Methontaske, was a inember of the Tur- 
tle tribe of the same people. They removed 
from Florida about the middie of the last 
century to the birthplace of Teeumseh. In 
1774, his father, who had risen to be eliief, 
was slain at the battle of Point Pleasant, 
and not long after, Teeumseli, by his brav- 
ery, beeame the leader of his tribe. In 
1795 he was declared chief, and then lived 
at Deer Creek, near the site of the present 
City of Urbana. le remained here abont 
one year, when he returned to Piqua, and 
in 1798, he went to White River, Indiana. 
In 1805, he and his brother, Lanlewasikan 
(Open Door), who had announeed himself 
as a prophet, went. to a tract of land on the 
Wabash River, given them by the VPotta- 
watomies and Wickapoos. From this date 
the ehief comes into prominenee. lle was 
now about thirty-seven years of age, was 
five feetand ten inehes in height, was stont- 
ly bnilt, and possessed of enormons powers 
of enduranee. Ilis eountenanee was natn- 
rally pleasing, and he was, in general, de- 
void of those savage attributes possessed 


by most Indians. It is stated he eould 
read and write, and had a eonfidentiai sec- 
retary and adviser, named Dilly Caldwell, 
ahalf-breed, who afterward beeame chief 
of the Pottawatomies. Ie oeenpied the 
first honse built on the site of Chicago. At 
this time, Tecumseh entered upon the great 
work of his lite. He had long objected to 
the grants of land made by the Indians to 
the whites, and determined to unite all the 
Indian tribes into a league, in order that no 
treaties or grants of land conld be made 
save by the consent of this confederation. 

Ile traveled constantly, going from north 
to south; from the south to the north, 
everywhere urging the Indians to this step. 
Ile was a mateliless orator, and his burning 
words had their effeet. 

Gen. ILarrison, then Governor of Indiana, 
by watehing the movement of the Indians, 
beeame eonvineed that a grand eonspiracy 
was forming, and made preparations to de- 
fend the settlements. Teeuinsel’s plan was 
similar to Pontiac’s, elsewhere deseribed, 
and to the cunning artifiee of that chieftain 
was added his own sagaeity. 

During the year 1809, Teeumseh and the 
prophet were actively preparing for the 
In that year, Gen. Harrison entered 
into a treaty with the Delawares, Kiekapoos, 
Pottawatomies, Miamis, Eel River Indians 
and Weas. in which these tribes ceded to 
the whites certain lauds upon the Wabash, 
to all of whieh Tecumseh entered a bitter 
protest, averring as one principal reason that 
he did not want the Indians to give up any 
lands north and west of the Ohio River. 

Tecumseh, in August, 1810. visited the 
General at Vincennes and held a couneil 
relating to the grievanees of the Indians. 
Beeoming unduly angry at this conference 
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he was dismissed froin the village, and 
soon after departe] to incite the Southern 
Tucian tribes to the conflict. 

Gen. Harrison determined to move upon 
the chief's headquarters at Tippecanoe, and 
for this purpose went about sixty-five miles 
up the Wabash, where he built Fort Iarri- 
son. From this place he went to the 
prophet’s town, where he informed the 
Indians he had no hostile intentions, 
provided they were true to the existing 
treaties. Te encamped near the village 
early in October, and on the morning of 
November 7th, he was attacked by a large 
torce of the Indians, and the famons battle 
of Tippecanoe ocenrred. The Indians were 
routed and their town broken np. Teeum- 
seh returning not long after, was greatly 
exasperated at his brother, the prophet, 
even threatening to kill him for rashly 
precipitating the war, and foiling his 
(Teeumseh’s) plans. 

Tecumseh sent word to General Harri- 
son that he was now returned from the 
Sonth, and was ready to visit the President, 
as had at one time previously been proposed. 
Gen. ILarrison informed him he eonld not 
go as a chief, which method Teeumseh 
desired, and the visit was never made. 

In June of the following year, he visited 
the Indian agent at Fort Wayne. Ilere he 
disavowed any intention to make a war 
against the United States, and reproached 
Gen, [larrison for marching against his 
people. Theagent replied to this ; Teeum- 
seh listened with a cold indifference, and 
after making a few general remarks, with 
a haughty air drew his blanket abont him, 
left the council house, and departed for 
Fort Malden, in npper Canada, where he 
joined the British standard. 
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Ue remained nuder this Governinent. 
doing efteetive work for the Crown while 
engaged in the war of 1812 which now 
opened. Ile was, however, always humane 
in his treatment of the prisoners, never 
wlowing his warriors to ruthlessly mutilate 
the bodies of those slain, or wantonly 
murder the captive. 

In the snmimer of 1813, Perry's victory 
on Lake Erie occurred, and shortly after 
active preparations were made to captnre 
Malden. On the 27th of September, the 
American army, under Gen. ILarrison, set 
sail for the shores of Canada, and in a few 
honrs stood around the ruins of Malden, 
from which the British army, under Proc- 
tor, had retreated to Sandwich, intending 
to make its way to the heart of Canada by 
the Valley of the Thames. On the 29th 
Gen. Ilarrison was at Sandwich, and Gen. 
MeArthur took possession of Detroit and 
the Territory of Michigan. 

On the 2d of October, the Americans 
began their pnrsnit of Proctor, whom they 
overtook on the Sth, and the battle of the 
Thames followed. Early in the engage- 
ment, Teenmseli who was at the head of the 
eolumn of Indians was slain, and they, no 
longer hearing the voice of their chieftain, 
fled. The vietory was decisive, and prac- 
tically closed the war in the Northwest. 

Just who killed the great chief has been 
a matter of much dispute; but the weight 
of opinion awards the act to Col. Richard 
M. dolinson, who fired at him witha pistol, 
the shot proving fatal. 

In 1805 oecnrred Burr's Insurrection. 
Ie took possession of a beautiful island in 
the Ohio, after the killing of IJLamilton, 
and is charged by many with attempting 
| to set up an independent government. His 
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plans were frustrated by the general gov- 
ernment, his property eontiseated and he 
was eompelled to flee the conntry for safety. 
In Jannary, 1807, Governor Tull, of 
Michigan Territory, made a treaty with 
the Indians, whereby all that peninsula 
was ceeded to the United States. Betore 
the elose of the year, a stockade was built 
about Detroit. It was also during this year 
that Indiana and Illinois endeavored to 
obtain the repeal of that seetion of the 
compact of 1787, whereby slavery was ex- 
eluded the Northwest Territory. 
These attempts, however, all signally failed. 
In 1809 it was deemed alvisable to di- 
vide the Indiana Territory. This was done, 
and the Territory of Illinois was formed 
from the western part, the seat of govern- 
ment being fixed at Kaskasia. The next 
year, the intentions of Tecumseh mani- 
fested themselves in open hostilities, and 
then began the events already narrated. 
While this war was in progress, emigra- 
tion to the West went on with surprising 
rapidity. In 1811, under Mr. Roosevelt of 
New York, the first steamboat trip was 
made on the Ohio, much to the astonish- 
nent of the natives, many of whom fled in 
terror at the appearance of the * monster.” 


from 


Tt arrived at Louisville on the tenth day of 
Oetober. At the close of the first week of 
January, 1812, it arrived at Natehez, atter 
being nearly overwhelmed in the great 
earthquake which oecurred, while on its 
downward trip. 

The battle of the Thames was tonght on 
October 6th, 1818. It étfeetually elosed hos- 
tilities in the Northwest, although peace 
was not tnlly restored until July 22d, 1814, 
when a@ treaty was formed at Greenville, 
under the direction of General Harrison, 


between the United States and the Indian 
tribes, in which it was stipulated that the 
Indians should eease hostilities against the 
Amerieans if the war were eontinued. 
Snueh, happily, was not the ease, and on the 
24th of December, the treaty of Ghent was 
signed by the representatives of England, 
and the United States. This treaty was 
followed the next year by treaties with va- 
rious Indian tribes throughout the West 
and Northwest, and quiet was again re- 
stored in this part of the new world. 

On the 18th of Mareh, 1816, Pittsburgh 
was ineorporated as a eity. It then hada 
population of 5,000 people, and was already 
noted for its manufacturing interests. On 
April 19th, Indiana Territory was allowed to 
form a State vovernment. At that time 
there were thirteen eounties organized, eon- 
taining about sixty-three thousand inhabi- 
tants. [he first election of State oftieers 
was held in Angust, when Jonathan Jenn- 
ings was ehosen Governor. The officers were 
sworn inon November 7th, and on Deeem- 
ber 11th, the State was formally admitted 
into the Union. For some time the seat of 
government was at Corydon, but a more 
central loeation being desirable, the present 
eapital, Indianapolis (City of Indiana), was 
laid ont January 1, 1825. 

On the 2sth of Deeember, the Bank of 
Tilinois, at Shawneetown, was chartered, 
with a eapital of $300,000. At this period 
all banks were under the eontrol of the 
States, and were allowed to establish 
branches at different convenient points. 

Until this time Chillieothe and Cinein- 
nati had in turn enjoyed the privileges of 
being the eapital of Ohio. But the rapid 
settlement of the northern and eastern por- 
tions of the State demanded, as in Indiana, 
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a more central location, and before the elose 
of the year, the site of Columbus was se- 
lected and surveyed as the future eapital of 
the State. Banking had begun in Ohio as 
early as 1808, when the first bank was 
chartered at Marietta, but here as elsewhere 
it did not bring to the State the hoped-for 
assistanee. It and other banks were subse- 
gently unable to redeem their curreney, 
and were obliged to suspend. 

fn 1818, Hlinois was made a State, and all 
the territory north of her northern limits 
was erected into a separate territory and 
joined to Miehigan for judieial purposes. 
By the following vear, navigation of the 
lakes was inereasing with great rapidity 
and atfording an immense souree of revenne 
to the dwellers in the Northwest, but it was 
not until 1826, that the trade was extended 
to Lake Michigan, or that steamships began 
to navigate the bosom of that inland sea, 

Until the year 1832, the eonnmeneement 
of the Blaek Ilawk War, but few hostilities 
were experieneed with the Indians. Roads 
were opened, canals were dng, cities were 
bnilt, eommon sehools were established, 
universities were founded, many of whieh, 
especially the Miebigan University, have 
achieved a world-wide reputation. The 
people were becoming wealthy. The do- 
mains of the United States had been ex- 
tended, and had the sons of the forest been 
treated with honesty and justice, the reeord 
of many years would have been that of 
peace and eontinuous prosperity. 


BLACK WAWK AND THE BLACK TILAWK WAR. 


This eonfliet, though contined to I!Jinois, 
is an Important epoeh in the Northwestern 
history, being the last war with the 
Indians in this part of the United States. 
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Ma-ka-tai-me-she-kia-kiah, or  Blaek 
Hawk, was born in the prineipal Sac vil- 
lage, about three miles from the junetion 
of Rock River with the Mississippi, in the 
year 1767. Ilis father’s naine was Py-e-sa 
or Pahaes; his grandfather's, Na-na-ima- 
kee, or the Thunderer. Black Hawk early 
distinguished himself as a warrior, and at 
the age of fifteen was permitted to paint, 
and was ranked among the braves. About 
the year 1783, he went on an expedition 
against the enemies of his nation, the 
Osages, one of whom he killed and sealped, 
and for this deed of Indian bravery he was 
permitted to join in the sealp danee. 
Three or fonr years after, he, at the head of 
two hundred braves, went on another expe- 
dition against the Osages, to avenge the 
murder of some women ehildren 
belonging to his own tribe. Meeting an 
equal number of Osage warriors, a fierce 
battle ensued, in whieh the latter tribe lost 
one-half their number. The Saes lost only 
about nineteen warriors. Ie next attacked 
the Cherokees for a similar eanse. In a 
severe battle with them, near the present 
‘ity of St. Louis, his father was slain, and 
Black ITawk, 
“ Medieine Bag,” at onee announced him- 
self ehief of the Sac nation. Ie had now 
eonquered the Cherokees, and abont the 
year 1500, at the head of five hundred Saes 
and Foxes, and a hundred [owas, he waged 


and 


taking possession of the 


war against the Osage nation and subdned 
it. For two years he battled snecessfully 
with other Indian tribes, all of whom he 
conquered. ; 
Black Ilawk does not at any time seem 
to have been friendly to the Amerteans. 
When on a visit to St. Lonis to see his 
“Spanish Father,” he declined to see any 
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of the Americans, alleging as a reason, he 
did not want ¢wo fathers. 

The treaty at St. Louis was consummated 
in 1804. The nest year the United States 
Government erected a fort near the head of 
the Des Moines Rapids, ealled Fort Ed- 
wards. This seemed to enrage Blaek Hawk, 
who at onee determined to eapture Fort 
Madison, standing on the west side of the 
Mississippi above the mouth of the Des 
Moines River. The tort was garrisoned by 
about fifty men. IZere he was defeated. 
The difficulties with the British Govern- 
ment arose about this time, and the War 
of 1812 followed. That government, ex- 
tending aid to the Western Indians, by 
giving them arms and ammunition, in- 
dueed them to remain hostile to the Amer- 
icans. In Anuenst, 1812, Black Hawk, at 
the head of abont five hnndred braves, 
started to join the British furees at Detroit, 
passing on his way the site of Chicago, 
where the famons Fort Dearborn Massaere 
hada few days before oceurred, Of his eon- 
nection with the British Government but 
little is known. In 1813, he with his little 
band deseended the Mississippi, and attack- 
ine some United States troops at Fort 
Tloward, was defeated. 

In the early part of £815, the Indian 
tribes west of the Mississippi were notitied 
that peace had been declared between the 
United States and England, and uearly all 
hostilities had eeased. Black Hawk did 
not sign any treaty, however, until May of 
the following year. [le then reeognized 
the validity of the treaty at St. Louis in 
iso-4. From the time of signing this treaty 
in 1816, until the breaking ont of the war 
in 1832, he and his band passed their tiine 
in the eonnnon pursuits of Indian lite, 


Ten years before the commeneement of 
this war, the Sac and Fox Indians were 
urged to join the lowas on the west bank 
of the Father of Waters. All were agreed, 
save the band known as the Dritish Land, 
of which Black Hawk was leader. He 
strenuously objected to the removal, and 
was indueed to comply only after being 
threatened with the power of the Govern- 
ment. This and varions actions on the 
part of the white settlers provoked Black 
Ilawk and his band to attempt the eap- 
ture of his native village now oceupied by 
the whites. The war followed. Ile and 
his actions were undoubtedly misunder- 
stood, and had his wishes been aequiesced 
in at the beginning of the struggle, mueh 
bloodshed wonld have been prevented. 

Black Hawk was chief now of the Sac 
and Fox nations, and a noted warrior. Ile 
and his tribe inhabited a village on Roek 
River, nearly three miles above its confln- 
ence with the Mississippi, where the tribe 
had lived many generations. When that 
portion of [lmois was reserved to them, 
they remained in peaceable possession of 
their reservation, spending their time in the 
enjoyment of Indian life. The fine sitna- 
tion of their village and the quality of their 
lands incited the more lawless white set- 
tlers, who from time to time began to 
eneroaeh upon the red men’s domain. 
From one pretext to another, and from one 
step to another, the crafty white men 
gained a fvothold, until throngh whisky 
and artifice they obtained deeds from many 
of the Indians for their possessions. The 
Indians were finally induced to eruss over 
the Father of Waters and locate among 
the Iowans. Black Hawk was strennously 
oppered to all this, but as the anthoritics 
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of Illinois and the United States thonght 
this the best move, he was forced to comply. 
Moreover other tribes joined the whites 
and urged the removal. Diack Hawk 
would not agree to the terms of the treaty 
made with his nation for their lands, and 
as soon as the military, called to enforce 
his removal, liad retired, he returned to 
the Illinois side of the river. A large foree 
was at once raised and marched against 
him. On the evening of May 14, 1532, 
the first engagement occurred between a 
band from this army and Black Hawk’s 
band, in which the tormer were defeated. 

This attack and its result aroused the 
whites. A large foree of men was raised, 
and Gen. Seott hastened from the seaboard, 
by way of the lakes, with United States 
troops and artillery to aid in the subjnga- 
tion of the Indians. On the 24th of June, 
Black Hawk, with 200 warriors, was re- 
pulsed by Major Demont between Rock 
River and Galena. The American army 
eontinued to move up Rock River toward 
the main body of the Indians, and on the 
21st of July eame npon Black Hawk and 
his band, and defeated them near the Blue 
Mounds. 

Betore this action, Gen, Henry, in com- 
mand, sent word to the main army by 
whom he was immediately rejoined, and 
the whole crossed the Wisconsin in pursuit 
ot Black ILlawk and his band who were 
fleeing to the Mississippi. They were 
overtaken on the 2d of August, and in the 
battle which followed the power of the 
Indian chief was completely broken. He 
fled, but was seized by the Winnebagoes 
and delivered to the whites. 

On the 2ist of September, 1832, Gen. 
Scott and Gov. Reynolds concluded a treaty 


with the Winnebagoes, Sacs and Foxes, by 
whieh they ceded to the United States a 
vast. tract of conntry, and agreed to remain 
peaceable with the whites. For the faith- 
ful performance of the provisions of this 
treaty on the part of the Indians, it was 
stipulated that Black LLawk, lis two sons, 
the prophet Wabokieshiek, and six other 
chiefs of the hostile bands should be re- 
tained as hostages during the pleasure of 
the President. They were confined at Fort 
Barracks aud putin irons. 

The next spring, by order of the Seere- 
tary of War, they were taken to Washing- 
ton. From there they were removed to 
Fortress Monroe, “there to remain nntil 
the conduet of their nation was such as to 
justify their being set at liberty.” They 
were retained here nntil the 4th of June, 
when the authorities directed them to be 
taken to the principal cities so that they 
might see the folly of contending against 
the white people. Everywhere they were 
observed by thonsands, the name of the 
old ehief being extensively known. By the 
middle of August they reached Fort Arm- 
strong on Rock Island, where Black Ilawk 
was soon after released to go to his conntry- 
men. As he passed the site of his birth- 
place, now the home of the white man, he 
was deeply moved. is village where he 
was born, where he had so happily lived, 
and where he had hoped to die, was now 
another's dwelling place, and he was a 
wanderer. 

On the next day after his release, he 
went at once to his tribe and his lodge. 
Ilis wife was yet living, and with her he 
passed the remainder of his days, To his 
credit if may be said that Black Hawk 
always remained trne to his wife, and 
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served her with a devotion uncommon 
anong the Indians, living with her upward 
of forty years. 

DBlaek Hawk now passed his time hunt- 
ing and fishing. A deep melancholy had 
settled over him from which he could not 
befreed. At all times when he visited the 
whites he was received with marked atten- 
tion. JIe was an honored guest at the old 
settlers’ reunion in Lee County, [linois, at 
some of their meetings, and received many 
tokens cf esteem. In September, 1533, 
while on his way to Rock Island to receive 
his annuity from the Goverument, he con- 
traeted a severe cold which resulted in a 
fatal attack of bilious fever whieh termina- 
ted his life on October 3d. Lis faithful 
wife, who was devotedly attached to him, 
mourned deeply during his sickness. 
After his death he was dressed in the uni- 
form presented to him by the President 
while in Washington. Ile was buried in 
a grave six feet in depth, situated upon a 
beautifuleminence. “The body was placed 
in the middle of the grave, in a sitting 
posture, upon a seat constructed for the 
purpose. On his left side, the cane, given 
him by Ienry Clay, was placed upright, 
with his right hand resting upon it. Many 
of the old warrior’s trophies were placed in 
the grave, and soine Indian garments, to- 
gether with his favorite weapons. 

No soorer was the Black ILlawk war eon- 
eluded than settlers bezan rapidly to 
pour into the northern parts of Ilinois, and 
into Wiseonsin, now free from Indian 
depredations. Chicago, from a trading 
post, had grown to a commercial center, 
and was rapidly coming into prominenee, 
In 1835, the formation of a State Govern- 
ment in Miehigan was disenssed, but did 


not take active form until two years later, 
when the State beeame a part of the Federal 
Union. 

The main attraction to that portion of 
the Northwest lying west of Lake Michi- 
gan, now ineluded in the State of Wiscon- 
sin, Was its alluvial wealth. Copper ore 
was found about Lake Superior. For some 
time this region was attached to Miehigan 
for judiciary purposes, but in 1836 was 
made a Territory, then including Minnesota 
and Jowa. The latter State was detashed 
two years later. In 1848, Wisconsin was 
adinitted as a State, Madison being made 
the capital. We have now traced the vari- 
ous divisions of the Northwest Territory 
(save a little ia Minnesota) from the time 
it was a unit comprising this vast territory, 
until circumstances compelled its present 
(livision. 


OTHER INDIAN TROUBLES, 


Before leaving this part of the narrative, 
we will narrate briefly the Indian tronbles 
in Minnesota and elsewhere by the Stuux 
Indians. 

In Aneust, 1862, the Sioux Indians liv- 
ing on the western borders of Minnesota 
fell upon the unsuspecting settlers, and in 
a few hours massaered ten or tweive hun- 
dred persone. <A distressfnl panic was 
the immediate result, fully thirty thou- 
sand persons fleeing from their homes to 
distriets supposed to be better protected. 
The military authorities at once took active 
measures to putish the savages, aud a Jarve 
About 
a vear after, Little Crow, the chief. was 
killed by a Mr. Lampson near Seattered 
Lake. Of those captured thirty were hung 
at Mankato, and the remainder, through 


number were killed and captured. 
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fears of mob violence, were removed to 
Camp McClellan, on the outskirts of the 
City of Davenport. It was here that Big 
Eagle came into prominence and secured 
his release by the following order: 
“Special Order, No, 439.“ War DEPARTMENT, 
“ADIUTANT GENERAL'S OFFICE, 
“ Wasnineton, Dee. 3, 1864. 
‘Big Eagle, an Indian now in confinement at 
Davenport, Iowa, will, upon the receipt of this order, 
be immediately released from confinement and set at 
liberty. 
‘By order of the President of the United States. 
“ Official; “i. D. Towxsenp, 
Asst Adjt Gen. 
“Capt, JAMES VANDERVENTER, 
Com'’y Sub. Vols. 
“Through Com’g Gen'l, Washington, D, C.” 


Another Indian who figures more promi- 
nently than Big Eagle, and who was more 
cowardly in his nature, with his band of 
Modoc Indians, is noted in the annals of 
the New Northwest: we refer to Captain 
Jack. This distinguished Indian, noted for 
his cowardly murder of Gen. Canby, was a 
chief of a Modoc tribe of Indians inhabiting 
the border lands between California and 
Oregon. This rezion of country comprises 
what is known as the * Lava Beds,” a tract 
of land deseribed as utterly impenetrable, 
save by those savages who had made it 
their home. 

The Modoes are known as an exceedingly 
fieree and treacherous race. They had, ac- 
eording to their own traditions, resided 
here for many generations, and at one time 
were exceedingly unmerous and powerful. 
A famine carried off nearly half their num- 
bers, and disease, indolence and the vices 
of the white man have reduced them to a 
poor, weak and insignificant tribe. 

Soon after the settlement of California 
and Oregon, complaints began to be heard 


of massacres of emigrant trains passing 
through the Modoe conntry. In 1847, an 
emigrant train, comprising eighteen souls, 
was entirely destroyed at a place sinee 
known as “ Bloody Point.” These oeeur- 
rences caused the United States Govern- 
ment to appoint a peace commission, who, 
after repeated attempts, in 1864, made a 
treaty with the Modocs, Snakes and Kla- 
maths, in which it was agreed on their part 
to remove to a reservation set apart for 
them in the southern part of Oregon. 

With the exception ot’ Captain Jack and 
a band of his followers, who remained at 
Clear Lake, about six miles from Klamath, 
all the Indians complied. The Modoces 
who went to the reservation were under 
ehief Schonchin. Captain Jack remained 
at the lake without disturbance until 1869, 
when he was also induced to remove to the 
reservation, The Modoes and the Klamaths 
soon became involved in a quarrel, and 
Captain Jack and his band returned to the 
Lava Beds. 

Several attempts were made by the In- 
dian Commissioners to induce them to re- 
turn to the reservation, and finally becom- 
ing involved in a difliculty with the com- 
missioner and his military escort, a fight 
ensued, in which the chief and his band 
were routed. They were greatly enraged 
and on their retreat, before the day elosed, 
killed eleven inoffensive whites. 

The nation was aronsed and immediate 
action demanded. A commission was at 
once appointed by the Government to see 
what could be done. It comprised the fol- 
lowing persons: Gen. E. I. 8S. Canby, 
Rev. Dr. E. Thomas, a leading Methodist 
divine of California; Mr. A. B. Meacham, 
Jadge Rosborungh, of Catifornia, and a Mr. 
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Dyer, of Oregon. After several interviews, 
in whieh the savages were always aggres- 
sive, often appearing with scalps in their 
belts, Bogus Charley eame to the conimis- 
sion on the evening of April 10, 1575, and 
informed them that Capt. Jaek and_ his 
band would have a “ talk to-morrow ata 
place near Clear Lake, about three miles 
distant. IIere the Commissioners, aeeom- 
panied by Charley, Riddle, the interpreter, 
and Boston Charley, repaired. After the 
usnal greeting the ecuncil proceedings com- 
meneed. On behalf of the Indians there 
were present: Capt. Jack, Blaek Jim, Sele 
Nasty Jim, Ellen’s Man, and Hooker Jim. 
They had no guns, but earried pistols. 
Atter short speeches by Mr. Meaeliain, Gen. 
Canby and Dr. Thomas, OChiet’ Sehonehin 
arose to speak. Te had seareely proeeeded 
when, as if by a preeoneerted arrangement, 
Capt. Jaek drew his pistol and shot Gen. 
Canby dead. In less than a minute a dozen 
shots were fired by the savages,and the 
massaere completed. Mr. Meacham was 
shot by Schonehin, and Dr. Thomas by 
Boston Charley. Myr. Dyer barely escaped, 
being fired at twiee. Riddle, the interpre- 
ter, and his squaw eseaped. The troops 
rushed to the spot where they found Gen. 
Canby and Dr. Thomas dead, and Mr, 
Meacham badly wounded. The savages 
had eseaped to their impenetrable fastnesses 
and eould not be pursued. 

The whole eountry was aroused by this 
brutal massaere; bat it was not until the 
following May that the murderers were 
brought to justiee. At that time Boston 
Charley gave himself up, and offered to 
guide the troops to Capt. Jaek’s stronghold. 
This led to the eapture of his entire gang, 
a number of whom were murdered by Ore- 


gon volunteers while on their way to trial. 
The remaining Indians were held as_ pris- 
oners until July, when their trial occurred, 
whieh led to the eonviction of Capt. Jack, 
Schonchin, Boston Charley, Hooker Jim, 
Broucho, «/7as One-Eyed Jim, and Slotuck, 
who were senteneed to be hanged, These 
sentences were approved by the President, 
save in the ease of Slotueck and Broncho 
whose sentenees were commuted to inpris- 
onment for life. The others were executed 
at Fort Klamath, October 3, L873. 

These elosed the Indian troubles for a _ 
time in the Northwest, and for several years 
the borders of eivilization remained in peace. 
They were again involved in aeonfliet with 
the savages abont the conntry of the Black 
Ifills, iu which war the gallant Gen. Custer 
lost his life. Just now the borders of Ore- 
gon and California are again in fear of hos- 
tilities; but as the Government has learned 
how to deal with the Indians, they will be 
of short duration. The red man is fast 
passing away before the mareh of the white 
man, and afew more generations will read 
of the Indians as one of the nations of the 
past. 

The Northwest abounds in memorable 
plaees. We have generally noticed them 
in the narrative, but our spaee forbids 
their deseription in detail, save of the most 
important places. Detroit, Cincinnati, 
Vincennes, Kaskaskia and their kindred 
towns have all been described. But ere 
we leave the narrative we will present our 
readers with an aecount of the Kinzie 
house, the old landmark of Chicago, and 
the discovery of the souree of the Missis- 
sippi River, eaeh of which may well find a 
place in the annals of the Northwest. 

Mr. John Winzie, of the Winzie honse, 
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established a trading house at Fort Dear- 
born in 1804. The stockade had been 
ereeted the year previons, and named Fort 
Dearborn in honor of the Seeretary of War. 


Ithad a bloek honse at each of the two 


angles, on the southern side a sallyport, a 
eovered way on the north side, that led 
down to the river, for the double purpose 
of providing means of eseape, and of pre- 
curing water in the event of a siege. 

Fort Dearborn stood on the south bank 
of the Chicago Liver, about half a mile 
from its mouth. When Major Whistler 
built it, his soldiers hauled all the timber, 
for he had no oxen, and so eeonomieally 
did he work that the fort cost the Govern- 
ment only fifty dollars. For a while the 
garrison could get no grain, and Whistler 
and his men subsisted on aeorns. Now 
Chicago is the greatest grain center in the 
world, 

Mr. Kinzie bought the hut of the first 
settler, Jean Baptiste Point au Sable, on 
the site of whieh he erected his mansion. 
Within an inelosure in front he planted 
some Lombardy poplars, and in the rear he 
soon had a fine garden and growing orehard. 

In 1812 the Kinzie house and its sur- 
roundings beeame the theater of stirring 
events. The garrison of Fort Dearborn 
consisted of fifty-four men, nnder the 
charge of Capt. Nathan ILeald, assisted by 
Lieutenant Lenai T. Helin (son-in-law to 
Mrs. Kinzie), and ensign Ronan, The sur- 
geon was Dr. Voorhees. The only resi- 
dents at the post at that time were the 
wives of Capt. Ileald and Lieutenant [Telm 
and a few of the soldiers, Mr. Kinzie and 
his family, and a few Canadian voyageurs 
with their wives and children. The sol- 


diers and Mr. Kinzie were on the most 


friendly terms with the l’ottawatomies and 
the Winnebagoes, the prineipal tribes 
around them, but they could not win them 
from their attaehment to the British. 

After the battle of Tippeeanoe it was 
observed that some of the leading ehiets 
‘beeame sullen, for some of their people 
chad perished in that eonflict with Ameri- 
ean truops. 

One evening in April 1812, Mr. Kinzie 
sat playing his violin and his ehildren 
were dancing to the music, when Mrs. 
Kinzie came rushing into the house pale 
with terror, exelaiming, “The Indians! the 
Indians!” “What? Where ?”. eagerly 
inqnired Mr. Kinzie. “Up at Lee's, kill- 
ing and sealping,” answered the frightened 
mother, who, when the alarm was given, 
was attending Mrs. Burns, a newly-made 
mother, living not far off. Mr. Kinzie 
and his family erussed the river in boats, 
and took refuge in the fort, to which plaee 
Mrs. Burns and her infant, not a day old, 
were conveyed in safety to the shelter of 
the guns of Fort Dearborn, and the rest of 
the whiteinhabitants fled. The Indians were 
a sealping party of Winnebagoes, who hoy- 
ered around the fort some days, when they 
disappeared, and for several weeks the in- 
habitants were not disturbed by alarms. 

Chieago was then so deep in the wilder- 
ness, that the news of the deelaration of 
war against Great Britain, made on the 
19th of June, 1812, did not reaeh the com- 
mander of the garrison at Fort Dearborn 
till the 7th of August. Now the fast mail 
train will earry a man from New York to 
Chicago in twenty-seven hours, and sneh a 
declaration might be sent, every word, by 
the telegraph in less than the same number 
of minutes. 
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PRESENT CONDITION OF THE NORTIMWEST. 

Preeeding ehapters have brought us to 
the elose of the Black Hawk war, and we 
now turn to the eonteinplation of the growth 
and prosperity of the northwest nnder the 
smile of peace and the blessings of our 
civilization, The pioneers of this region 
date events back to the deep snow of 1531, 
no one arriving here sinee that date taking 
first honors. The ineiting eause of the 
immigration whieh overtlowed the prairies 
early in the ’30s was the reports of the 
marvelons beanty and fertility of the re- 
gion distributed through the East by those 
who had participated in the Blaek Hawk 
eampaign with Gen. Scott. Chicago and 
Milwankee then had a few hundred inhab- 
itants, and Gnrdon S. Inubbard’s trail from 
the tormer city to Kaskaskia led almost 
through a wilderness. Vegetables and 
elothing were largely distributed through 
the regions adjoining the lakes by steam- 
ers from the Ohio towns. There are men 
now living in Illinois who eame to the 
State when barely an aere was in eultiva- 
tion, and a man now prominent in the bus- 
iness circles of Chieago looked over the 
swampy, cheerless site of that metropolis in 
1818 and went southward into eivilization. 
Emigrants from Pennsylvania in 1830 
left behind them but one small railway in 
the coal regions thirty miles in length, 
and made their way to the Northwest 
mostly with ox teams, finding in Northern 
Illinois petty settlements scores of miles 
apart, althongh the southern portion of 
the state was fairly dotted with farms. The 
water eonrses of the lakes and rivers fur- 
nished transportation to the second great 
army of immigrants, and about 1850 rail- 
roads were pnshed to that extent that the 


erisis of 1837 was preeipitated npon us, from 
the effeets of which the Western conntry 
had not fully recovered at the outbreak of 
the war. Wostilities found the colonists 
of the prairies fnlly alive to the demands 
of the oeeasion, and the honor of reeruit- 
ing the vast armies of the Union fell largely 
to Gov. Yates, of Illinois, and Gov. Mor- 
ton, of Indiana. To recount the share of 
the glories of the campaign won by our 
Western troops is a needless task, except 
to mention the fact that Illinois gave to 
the nation the President who saved it, and 
sent ontat the headof one of its regiments 
the general who led its armies to the final 
vietory at Appomattox. The struggle, on 
the whole, had a marked effeet for the bet- 
ter on the new Northwest, giving it an im- 
petus which twenty years of peace wonld 
not have produced. Ina large degree this 
prosperity was an inflated one, and with 
the rest of the Union we have since been 
compelled to atone therefor, Agrieulture, 
still the leading feature in our industries, 
has been quite prosperous through all these 
years, and the farmers have eleared away 
mauy inenmbranecs resting over thei from 
the period of fietitions values. The pop- 
ulation has steadily inereased, the arts and 
seienees are gaining a stronger foothold, 
the trade area of the region is beeoming 
daily more extended, and we have been 
largely exempt from the financial ealam. 
ities. 

At the present period there are no great 
sehemes broached for the Northwest, no 
propositions for government subsidies or 
national works of improvement, but the 
eipital of the world is attracted hither for 
the purchase of our produets or the expan 
sion of our eapacity for serving the nation 
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at large. A new era is dawning as to 
transportation, and we bid fair to deal al- 
most exclusively with the increasing and 
expanding lines of steel rail running 
throngh every few miles of territory on the 
prairies. The lake marine will no donbt 
continue to be useful in the warmer season, 
and to serve as a regulator of freight rates; 
but experienced navigators forecast the 
decay of the system in moving to the sea- 
hoard the enormous crops of the West. 
Within the past few years it has become 
quite common to see direct shipments to 
Enropeand the West Indies going throngh 
from the second-class towns along the 
Mississippi and Missouri. 

As to popular edneation, the standard 
has of late risen very greatly, and onr 
schools would be creditable to any section 
of the Union. 

More and more as the events of the war 
pass into obsenrity will the fate of the 
Northwest be linked with that of the 
Southwest. 

Our public men continne to wield the 
full share of influence pertaining to their 
rank in the national autonomy, and seem 
not to forget that for the past sixteen years 
they and their constituents have dictated 
the principles which should govern the 
country. 

In a work like this, destined to lie on 
the shelves of the library for generations, 
and not doomed to daily destruction like a 
newspaper, one can not indulge in the 
same glowing predictions, the sanguine 
statements of actualities that fill the cal- 
umns of ephemeral publications. Time 
may bring grief to the pet projects of a 
writer, and explode castles erected on a 
pedestal of facts. Yet there are unmistaka- 


ble indications betore us of the same radical 
change in our great Northwest which char- 
acterizes its history for the past thirty 
years. Our domain has a sort of natural 
geographical border, save where it melts 
away to the southward in the cattle raisins 
districts of the Southwest. 

Onr prime interest will for some years 
donbtless be the growth of the food of the 
world, in which branch it has already out- 
stripped all competitors, and our great rival 
in this duty will naturally be the fertile 
plains of Kansas, Nebraska and Colorado, 
to say nothing of the new empire so rapid- 
ly growing up in Texas. Over these regions 
there is a continued progress in agricultnre 
and in railway building, and we must look 
to our laurels. Intelligent observers of 
events are fnlly aware ot the strides 
made in the way of shipments of fresh 
meats to Enrope, many of these ocean car- 
goes being actually slanglitered in the West 
and transported on ice to the wharves of the 
seaboard cities. That this new enterprise 
will continue there is no reason to doubt. 
There are in Chicazo several factories for 
the canning of prepared meats for Enropean 
consumption, and the orders for this class 
of goods are already immense, English 
capital is becoming daily more and more 
and more dissatistied with railway loans 
and investments, and is gradually seeking 
mammoth ontlays in lands and live stock. 
The stock yards in Chieago, Indianapolis 
and East St. Louis are yearly increasing 
their facilities, and their plant steadily 
grows more valuable.  Importations of 
blooded animals from the progressive coun- 
trics of Europe are destined to greatly im- 
prove the quality of onr beet and mutton. 
Nowhere is there to be seen a more enticing 
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display in this line than at our state and 
county fairs, and the interest in the matter 
is on the increase. 

To attempt to give statistics of our grain 
production would be useless, so far have we 
surpassed ourselves in the quantity and 
quality of our produet. We are too Nable 
to forget that we are giving the world its 
first article of necessity—its food supply. 
.\n opportunity to learn this fact so it nev- 
er can be forgotten was afforded at Chicago 
at the ontbreak of the great panic of 1873, 
when Canadian purchasers, fearing the pros- 
tration of business might bring about an 
anarechical condition of affairs, went to that 
city with coin in bulk and foreign drafts to 
secure their supplies in their own currency 
at first hands. It may be justly claimed by 
the agricultural community that their com- 
bined efforts gave the nation its first impe- 
tus toward a restoration of its crippled 
industries, and their labor bronght the gold 
premimn to a lower depth than the govern- 
ment was able to reach by its most intense 
efforts of legislation and compulsion. The 
hundreds of millions about to be disbursed 
for farm products have already, by the an- 
ticipation common toall commercial nations, 
set the whecls in motion, and will relieve 
us froin the perils so long shadowing our 
effurts to return to a healthy tone. 

Manufacturing has attained in the ehief 
cities a foothold whieh bids fair to render 
the Northwest independent of the ontside 
world. Nearly our whole region has a dis- 
tribution ot coal measures which will in 
time support the manufactures necessary to 
our comtort and prosperity. As to trans- 
portation, the chief’ factor in the production 
of all articles except food, no section is so 
inagnificently endowed, and our facilities 


are yearly increasing beyond those of any 
other region. 

The period from a central point of the 
war to the outbreak of the panie was 
marked by a tremendous growth in our 
railway lines, but the depression of the 
times caused almost a total suspension of 
operations. Now that prosperity is return- 
ing to our stricken country we witness its 
anticipation by the railroad interest in a 
series of projects, extensions, and leases 
which bid fair to largely inerease our 
transportation faeilities. The process of 
foreclosure and sale of incumbered lines is 
another matter to be considered. In the 
case of the IJHinois Central road, which 
formerly transferred to other Hnes at Cairo 
the vast burden of freight destined for the 
Gulf region, we now sce the incorporation 
of the traeis connecting throngh to New 
Orleans, every mile co-operating in turning 
toward the northwestern metropolis the 
weight of the interstate commerce of a 
thousand miles or more of fertile planta- 
tions. Three competing routes to Texas 
have established in Chicago their general 
freight and passenger agencies. Four or 
tive lines compete for all Pacific freights 
to a point as far as the interior of Nebraska. 
Half a dozen or more splendid bridge 
strnetnres have been thrown across the 
Missouri and Mississippi Rivers by the 
railways. The Chicago and Northwestern 
line has beeome an aggregation of over 
two thousand miles of rail, and the Chicago, 
Milwankee and St. Paul is its close rival in 
extent and importance. The three lines 
running to Cairo ee Vineennes form a 
through route for all traffie with the States 
to the sonthward. The trunk lines being 
mainly in operation, the progress made in 
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the way of shortening tracks, making air- 
line branehes, and running extensions does 
not show to the advantage it deserves, as 
this proeess is constantly adding new faeili- 
ties to the established order of things. The 
pauie reduced the price of steel to a point 
where the railways eould hardly afford to 
use iron rails, and all our northwestern 
lines report large relays of Bessemer track. 
The immense crops now being moved have 
given a great rise to the value of railway 
stocks, and their transportation must result 
in heavy peeuniary advantages. 

Few are aware of the importanee of the 
wholesale and jobbing trade of Chieago. 
In boots and shoes and in elothing, twenty 
or more great firms from the East have 
plaeed here their distributing agents or 
their fuetories ; and in groceries Chieago 
supplies the entire Northwest at rates 


presenting advantages over New York. 

Chicago has stepped in betwecn New 
York and the rural banks as a financial 
eenter, and scarcely a banking institution 
in the grain or eattle regions but keeps its 
reserve funds in the vaults of our com- 
mereial institutions. Aeenmulating here 
throughout the spring and summer months, 
they are summoned home at pleasure to 
move the produets of the prairies. This 
process greatly strengthens the northwest 
in its finaneial operations, leaving home 
eapital to supplement local operations on 
behalf of home interests. 

It is impossible to forecast the destiny 
of this grand and growing section of the 
Union. Figures and predietions made at 
this date might seem ten years henee so 
ludicrously small as to excite only derision. 


ane EStORY OF ILLINOIS. 


The name of this beautiful] Prairie State 
is derived from J//in?, a Delaware word 
It has a Freneh 
termination, and is a symbol of how the 
two raees—the Freneh and the Indians— 


signifying Superior Men. 


were intermixed during the early history ° 


of the country. 

The appellation was no doubt well ap- 
plied to the primitive inhabitants of the 
soil whose prowess in savage warfare long 
withstood the combined attaeks of the 
ficree Iroquvis on the one side, and the no 
less savage and relentless Saes and Foxes 
on the other. The Illinois were onee a 
powerlul eonfederacy, ocenpying the most 
beautiful and fertile region in the great 
Valley of the Mississippi, which their eu- 
emes eoveted, and struggled Jong and 
hard to wrest from them. By the fortunes 
of war, they were diminished in numbers, 
and finally destroyed. “Starved Rock,” 
on the Ulinois River, aeeording to tradi- 
tion, eommemorates their last tragedy, 
where. it is said, the entire tribe starved 
rather than surrender. 


EARLY DISCOVERIES. 


The first European diseoveries in Illi- 
nois date back over two hundred years. 
They area part of that movement which, 
from the beginning to the middle of the 
seventeenth century, brought the French 


Canadian missionaries and fur traders into 
the Valley of the Mississippi, and whieh 
at a later period established the civil and 
eeclesiastical anthority of Franee, from the 
Guilt of St. Lawrence to the Gulf of Mexi- 
ev, and frum the foot-hills of the Alleghe- 
nies to the Rocky Monntains. 

The great river of the West had been 
discovered by De Soto, the Spanish eon- 
queror of Florida, three quarters of acent- 
ury before the Freneh founded Quebee in 
1608, bnt the Spanish left the country a 
wilderness, without further exploration or 
settlement within its borders, in which con- 
dition it remained until the Mississippi 
was discovered by the agents of the French 
Canadian government, Joliet and Mar- 
qnette, in 1673. These renowned explor- 
ers were not the first white visitors to Illi- 
nois Jn 1671—two years in advanee of 
them—eame Nicholas Perrot to Chicago. 
He had been sent by Talon as an agent of 
the Canadian yovernment to eall a great 
peace convention of Western Indians at 
Green Bay, preparatory to the movement 
for the discovery of the Mississippi. It 
was deemed a govud stroke of poliey to se- 
eure, as far as possible, the friendship and 
co-operation of the Indians, far and near, 
before ventnring npon an enterprise which 
their hostility might render disastrous, and 
which their friendship and assistanee wonld 
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do so mueh to make suceessful; and to this 
end Perrot was sent to eall together in 
eouneil, the tribes throughout the North- 
west, and to promise them the commeree 
and protection of the French government. 
Ife accordingly arrived at Green Bay in 
1671, and procuring an eseort of Pottawat- 
omies, proeeeded in a bark eanoe upon a 
visit to the Miamis, at Chicago. Perrot 
was therefore the first European to set foot 
upon the soil of [linois. 

Still there were others before Marquette. 
In 1672, the Jesuit missionaries, Fathers 
Claude Allouez and Clande Dablon, bore 
the standard of the Cross from their mis- 
sion at Green Bay through western Wis- 
eonsin and northern [llinois, visiting the 
Foxes on Fox River, and the Masquotines 
and Kickapoos at the month of the Mil- 
waukee. These missionaries penetrated on 
the route afterwards followed by Marquette 
as far as the Kickapoo village at the head 
of Lake Winnebago, where Marquette, in 
his journey, secured gnides aoress the 
portage to the Wisconsin. 

The oft repeated story of Marquette and 
Joliet is well known. They were the 
agents employed by the Canadian govern- 
ment to discover the Mississippi. Mar- 
quette was a native of Franee, born in 
16387, a Jesuit priest by education, and a 
man of simple faith and of great zeal and 
devotion in exteuding the Roman Catholic 
religion among the Indians. Arriving in 
Canada in 1666, he was sent as a mission- 
ary to the far Northwest, and, in 1668, 
founded a mission at Sanlt Ste. Marie. The 
following year he moved to La Pointe, in 
Lake Superior, where he instructed a branch 
ot the Elurons till 1670, when he removed 
south and founded the mission at St. [gnaee, 


on the Straits of Mackinaw. Here he re- 
mained, devoting a portion of his time to 
the study of the [linois language under a 
native teacher who had accompanied him 
to the mission from La Pointe, till he was 
joined by Joliet in the spring of 1673. 
By the way of Green Bay and the Fox and 
Wisconsin Rivers, they entered the Mis- 
sissippi, which they explored to the mouth 
of the Arkansas, and returned by the way 
of the [linois and Chicago Rivers to Lake 
Miehigan. 

On his way up the IHinois, Marquette 
visited the great village of the Kaskaskias, 
near what is now Utica, in the county of 
La Salle. The following year he returned 
and established among them the mission 
of the Immaeulate Virgin Mary, which 
was the first Jesuit mission founded in 
Illinois and in the Mississippi Valley. The 
intervening winter he had spent ina hut 
which his companions ereeted on the Chi- 
eago River, a few leagues from its mouth. 
The founding of this mission was the last 
aet of Marquette’s life. Ile died in Mieh- 
igan, on his way buck to Green Bay, May 


iS, 1Gto: 


FIRST FRENCH OCCUPATION. 


The first French ocenpation of the terri- 
tory now embraced in Illinois was effected 
by La Salle in 1680, seven years. after the 
time of Marquette and Joliet. La Salle, 
having construeted a vessel, the “ Griffin,” 
above the falls of Niagara, whieh he sailed 
to Green Bay, and having passed thence in 
eanoes to the mouth of the St. Joseph 
River, by which and the Kankakee he 
reached the Illinois, in Jannary, 1680, 
ereeted Fort Crivecwur, at the lower end 
of Peoria Lake, where the city of Peoria 
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is now situated. The place where this an- 
cient fort stood may still be seen just below 
the outlet of Peoria Lake. It was destined, 
however, tua temporary existence. From 
this point, La Salle determined to descend 
the Mississippi to its mouth, but did not 
aecomplish this purpose till two years later 
—in 1682. Returning to Fort Frontenae 
for the purpose of getting materials with 
whieh to rig his vessel, he left the fort in 
eharge of Tonti, his lieutenant, who during 
his absence was driven off by the Iroquois 
Indiaus. These savages had made a raid up- 
on the settlement of the Iinois, and had left 
nothing in their track but ruin and desola- 
tion. Mr. Davidson, in his History of 
Illinois, gives the following graphie aeeount 
of the picture that met the eyes of La Salle 
and his companions on their return: 

“At the great town of the Illinois they 
were appalled at the seene which opened to 
their view. No hunter appeared to break 
its death-like silenee with a salutatory 
whoop of weleome. The plain on whieh 
the town had stood was now strewed with 
charred fragments of lodges, which had so 
reeently swarmed with savage life and hi- 
larity. To render more hideous the pieture 
of desolation, large numbers of skulls had 
been placed on the upper extremities of 
lodge-poles whieh had eseaped the devour- 
ing flames. In the midst of these horrors 
was the rnde fort of the spoilers, rendered 
frightful by the same ghastly relies. <A 
near approach showed that the graves had 
been robbed of their bodies, and swarms of 
buzzards were diseovered glutting their 
loathsome stomachs on the reeking eorrup- 
tion. To complete the work of destruetion, 
the growing corn of the village had been 
zut down and burned, while the pits con- 


taining the produets of previous years, had 
been rifled and their contents seattered with 
wanton waste. It was evident the suspeeted 
blow of the Iroquois had fallen with relent- 
less fury.” 

Tonti had eseaped, La Salle knew not 
whither. Passing down the lake in seareh 
of him and his men, La Salle diseovered 
that the fort had been destroyed, but the 
vessel whieh he had partly eonstrueted was 
still on the stoeks, and bunt slightly (in- 
jured. After further fruitless search, failing 
to find Tunti, he fastened to a tree a painting 
representing himself and party sitting in a 
eanoe and bearing a pipe of peaee, and to 
the painting attached a letter addressed to 


Tonti. 
Tonti had eseaped, and after untold pri- 


vations, taken shelter among the Potta- 
wattomies near Green Bay, These were 
friendly to the French. One of their old 
chiefs used to say, “There were but three 
great captains in the world, himself, Tonti 
and La Salle.” aa 


GENIUS OF LA SALLE, 


We must now return to La Salle, whose 
exploits stand out in sueh beld relief. He 
was born in Rouen, Franee, in 1643. Tis 
father was wealthy but he renouneed his 
patrinony on entering a college of the 
Jesuits, from whieh he separated and came 
to Canada a puor inanin 1666. The priests 
of St. Sulpiee, among whom he had a 
brother, were then the proprietors of Mon- 
treal, the nuctens of which was a seminary 
or convent fonnded by that order. The 
Superior granted to La Salle a large traet 
of land at La Chine, where he established 
himself in the fur trade. Ile was a man 
of daring genius, and outstripped all his 
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competitors in explvits of travel and com- 
meree with the Indians. In 1669, he vis- 
ited the headquarters of the great Lroquois 
contederacy, at Onondaga, in the heart of 
New York, and obtaining guides, explored 
the Ohio Liver to the falls at Louisville. 

In order to understand the genins of 
La Salle, it must be remembered that for 
many years prior to his time the mission- 
aries and traders were obliged to make 
their way to the Northwest by the Ottawa 
River (of Canada) on aceount of the fierce 
hostility of the Ireqnois along the lower 
lakesand Niagara River, which entirely 
closed this latter ronte to the UpperLakes. 
They carried on their commerce chietly by 
canoes, paddling them through the Ottawa 
to Lake Nipissing, carrying them across 
the portage to French Miver, and descend- 
ing that to Lake I[uron, This being the 
ronte by which they reached the Northwest 
accounts for the fact that all the earliest 
Jesuit missions were established in the 
neighborhood of the Upper Lakes. La Salle 
conecived the grand idea of opening the 
route by Niagara River and the Lower 
Lakes to Canadian commerce by sail vessels 
connecting it with the navigation of the 
Mississippi, and thus opening a magnificent 
water communication froin the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence to the Gulf of Mexico. This 
truly grand and comprehensive purpose 
seems to have animated him in all his 
wonderfnl achievements and the matchless 
difficulties and hardships he surmounted. 
As the tirst step in the aceomplishment of 
this object he established himself on Lake 
Ontario, and built and garrisoned Fort 
Frontenac, the site of the present city of 
Kingston, Canada. Here he obtained a 
grant of land from the French crown, and 


a body of troops by which he beat back the 
invading Iroquois and cleared the passaze 
to Niagara Falls. 
stroke made it safe to attempt a hitherto 
untried expedition, his next step, as we 
have seen, was to advance to the Falls with 
all lis outfit for building a ship with which 
to sail the lakes. Ile was suecesstul in 
this undertaking, though his ultimate pur- 
pose was deteated by a strange combination 
ot untoward cirenmstanees. The Jesuits 
evidently hated LaSalle and plotted against 
him, because he had abandoned them and 
co-operated with a rival order. The tur 
traders were also jealous of his superior 
success in opening new channels of com- 
meree. At La Chine he had taken the trade 
of Lake Ontario, which but for his presence 
there would have gone to Quebee. While 
they were plodding with their bark canoes 
through the Ottawa he was constructing 
sailing vessels to comniand the trade of the 
lakes and the Mississippi. ‘These great 
plans excited the jealousy and envy ot the 
sinall traders, introdneed treason and revolt 
into the ranks of his own companions, and 
finally led to the toul assassination by which 
his great achievements were prematurely 
ended. 

In 1682, La Salle, having completed his 
vesscl at Peoria, descended the Mississippi 
to its conflnenee with the Gulf of Mexico. 
Erecting a standard on whieh he inseribed 
the arms of France, he took forinal posses- 
sion of the whole valley of the mighty 
river, in the name of Lonis XIV, then 
reigning, in honor of whom he named the 
country Lovistana. 

La Salle then went to France, was ap-,? 
pointed Governor, and returned with a 2 
fleet and immigrants, for the purpose of 


Having by this masterly 
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planting acolony in Illinois. They arrived 
in due time in the Gulf of Mexico, but 
tailing to find the month of the Mississippi, 
up which La Salle intended to sail, his 
supply ship, with the immigrants, was 
driven ashore and wrecked on Matagorda 
Bay. With the fragments of the vessel he 
eonstrueted a stockade and rude huts on 
the shore tor the proteetion of the immi- 
grants, calling the post Fort St. Louis. 
Tle then made a trip into New Mexieo, in 
seareh of silver mines, but, meeting with 
disappointment, returned to find his little 
eolony reduced to forty sonls. Ile then 
resolved to travel on foot to Illinois, and, 
starting with his eompanions, had reached 
the valley of the Colorado, near the mouth 
of Trinity river, when he was shot by one 
of his men. This oeeurrel on the 10th of 
Mareh, 1687. 

Dr. J. W. Foster remarks of 
“Thus fell, not far from the banks of the 
Trinity, Robert Cavalier de Ja Salle, one 
of the grandest elaraeters that ever figured 
in Ameriean history—a man eapable of 
originating the vastest schemes, and en- 
dowed with a will and a judgment capable 
of carrying them to successful results. ILad 
ample faeilities been plaeed by the King 
of Franee at his disposal, the result of the 
colonization of this eontinent might have 
been far different from what we now 
behold.” 


him: 


LARLY SETTLEMENTS, 


A temporary settlement was made at 
Fort St. Lonis. or the old Kaskaskia village, 
on the [!lnois River, in what is now La 
Salle County, in 1682. In 1690, this was 
removed, with the mission eonneeted with 
it, to Kaskaskia, on the river of that name, 


emptying into the lower Mississippi in St. 
Clair County. Cahokia was settled about 
the same time, or at least, both of these 
settlements began in the year 1690, though 
it is now pretty well settled that Cahokia 
is the older plaee, and ranks as the oldest 
permanent settlement in Illinois, as well as 
in the Mississippi Valley. The reason for 
the removal of the old Kaskaskia settle- 
ment and mission, was probably beeause 
the dangerous and diflieult ronte by Lake 
Miehigan and the Chieago portage had been 
almost abandoned, and travelers and traders 
passed down and up the Mississippi by the 
Fox and Wiseonsin River route. They re- 
moved to the vicinity of the Mississippi in 
order to be in the line of travel from Can- 
ada to Lonisiana, that is, the lower part of 
it, for it was all Louisiana then south of 
the lakes. 

Dnoring the period of Freneh rule in 
Lonisiana, the popniation probably never 
execeded ten thousand, ineluding whites 
and blaeks. Within that portion of it now 
ineluded in Indiana, trading posts were es- 
tablished at the prineipal Miami villages 
whieh stood on the head waters of the 
Maumee, the Wea villages situated at 
Oniatenon, on the Wabash, and the Pian- 
keshaw villages at Post Vineennes; all of 
which were probably visited by Freneh 
traders and missionaries before the elose of 
the seventeenth eentury. 

In the vast territory claimed by the 
French, many settlenients of eonsiderable 
importanee had sprnng up. Biloxi, on 
Mobile Bay, had been founded by D'Iber- 
ville, in 1699; Antoine de Lamotte Cadillae 
had founded Detroit in 1701; and New 
Orleans had been founded by Bieuville, 
under the auspiees of the Mississippi Com- 
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pany, in 1718. In Illinois also, considera- 
ble settlements had been made, so that in 
1730 they embraced one hundred and forty 
French families, about six hundred “con- 
verted Indians,” and many traders and 
voyageurs. In that portion of the eountry, 
on the east side of the Mississippi, there 
were five distinct settlements, with their 
respective villages, viz: Cahokia, near the 
mouth of Cahokia Creek and about five 
miles below the present eity of St. Lonis; 
St. Philip, about forty-five miles below Ca- 
hokia, and four miles above Fort Chartres; 
Fort Chartres, twelve miles above Kaskas- 
kia; Kaskaskia, situated on the Kaskaskia 
Ttiver, five miles above its conflnence with 
the Mississippi; and Prairie dn Roeher, 
near Fort Chartres. To these must be add- 
ed St. Genevieve and St. Louis, on the west 
side of the Mississippi. These with the 
exception of St. Louis, are among the oldest 
Freneh towns in the Mississippi Valley. 
Kaskaskia, in its best days, was a town of 
some two or three thousand inhabitants, 
After it passed from the crown of Franee 
its population for many years did not ex- 
ceed fifteen hundred. Under British rule, 
in 17738, the population had decreased to 
fonr hundred and fifty. As early as 1721 
the Jesnits had established a college and a 
monastery in Kaskaskia. 

Fort Chartres was first bnilt under the 
direction of the Mississippi Company, in 
1718, by M. de Boisbraint, a military officer, 
under command of Bienville. It stood on 
the east bank of the Mississippi, about 
eighteen miles below Kaskaskia, and was 
for some time the headquarters of the inil- 
itary commandants of the district of Hlinois. 

In the Centennial Oration of Dr. Fowler, 
delivered at Philadelphia, by appointment 


of Gov. Beveridge, we find some interesting 
faets with regard to the State of Illinois, 
whieh we appropriate in this history: 

In 1682 Illinois became a possession of 
the Freneh crown, a dependency of Canada, 
and apart of Lonisiana. In 1765 the Eng- 
lish flag was run up on old Fort Chartres, 
and Illinois was eonnted among the treas- 
ures of Great Britain. 

In 1779 it was taken from the English 
by Col. George Rogers Clark. This man 
was resolute in nature, wise in eouneil, 
prudent in poliey, bold in action, and heroic 
in danger. Few men who have fignred in 
the history of America are more deserving 
than this colonel. Nothing short of first- 
class ability eould have rescued Vinecnnes 
and all JHinois from the English. And it 
is not possible to over-estimate the inflnence 
of this achievement npon the republie. In 
1779 Illinois became a part of Virginia. It 
was soon known as Illinois County. In 
1784 Virginia ceded all this territory to the 
general government, to be ent into States, 
to be republican in form, with “the same 
right of sovereignty, freedom, and inde- 
pendence as the other States.” 

Tn 1787 it wasthe object of the wisest 
and ablest legislation found in any merely 
hnman reeords. No man can stndy the 
seerct history of 


TUE “compact or 1787,” 


and not feel that Providence was guiding 
with sleepless eye these unborn States. The 


ordinance that on July 13, 1787, finally be- - 


came the incorporating aet, has a most 
marvelons history. Jefferson had vainly 
tricd to secnre a system of government for 
the northwestern territory. IIe was an 
emancipationist of that day, and favored the 


‘he 
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exclusion of slavery from the territory Vir- 
zinia had eeded to the general government; 
but the South voted him down as often as 
iteame up. In 1787, aslate as July 10th, 
an organizing aet without the anti-slavery 
elause was pending. This eoncession to the 


South was expeeted to earry it. Congress 
was in session in New York City. On July 


5th, Rev. Dr. Mannasseh Cutler, ot Massa- 
ehusetts, eame into New York to lobby on 
the northwestern territory. Everything 
seemed to fall into his hands. Ivents were 
ripe. 

The state of the public credit, the growing 
of Southern prejudice, the basis of lis mis- 
sion, his personal eharaeter, all combined to 
complete one of those sudden and marvelous 
revolutions of publie sentiment that once in 
five or ten centuries are seen to sweep over 
acountry like the breath of the Almighty. 
Cutler was a graduate of Yale—reeeived his 
A.M. from ILarvard, and his D. D. from 
Yale. He had studied and taken degrees 
in the three learned professions, medieine, 
law, and divinity. Ie had thus America’s 
best indorsement. Ile had published a 
scientific examination of the plants of New 
England. Jlis name stood second only to 
that of Franklin as a scientist in Ameriea. 
He was aeourtly gentleman of the old style, 


a man of commanding presence, and of 


inviting faee. The Southern members said 
they had never seen such a gentleman in the 
North. Ile came representing a eompany 
that desired to purehase a traet of land now 
ineluded in Ohio, for the purpose of plant- 
ing aeolony. It was aspeeulation. Guy- 
ernment money was worth eighteen cents 
on the dollar, This Massaehusetts eompany 
had eollected enongh to purchase 1,500,000 


acres of land. Other speeulators in New 


t 


York made Dr. Cutler theiragent (lobbyist). 
On the 12th he represented a demand tor 
5,500,000 acres. This would rednee the 
national debt. Jefferson and Virginia were 
regarded as authority coneerning the land 
Virginia had just ceded. Jeflerson’s poliey 
wanted to provide for the public eredit, and 
this was a good opportunity to do some- 
thing, 

Massachusetts then owned the Territory 
of Maine, whieh she was erowding on the 
market. She was opposed to opening the 
northwestern region. This fired the zeal of 
Virginia. The South eaught the inspiration, 
and ail exalted Dr. Cutler. The English 
minister invited him to dine with some of 
the Southern gentlemen. IIe was the cen- 
ter of interest. 

The entire South rallied round him, 
Massachusetts could not vote against him, 
because many of the eonstituents of her 
members were interested personally in the 
western speenlation. Thus Cutler, making 
friends with the South, and, doubtless, using 
all the arts of the lobby, was enabled to 
eommand the sitnation. True to deeper 
eonvictions, he dietated one of the most 
eompaet and finished documents of wise 
statesmanship that has ever adorned any 
human law book. Ie borrowed from Jct- 
ferson the term “Artieles of Compact,” 
whieh, preceding the Federal eonstitution, 
rose into the most saered eharaeter. Ie 
then followed very elosely the eonstitution 
of Massachusetts, adopted three years be- 
fore. Its most marked points were: 

1. The exelusion of slavery from the ter- 
ritory forever. 

2. Provision for public schools, giving 
one township fora seminary, and every sce- 
tion nminbered 16 in eaeh township; that 


[ony 
we 
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is, one thirty-sixth of all the land, for publie 
schools, 

3. A provision prohibiting the adop- 
tion of any constitution or the enaetinent 
of any law that should nullify pre-existing 
eontracts. 

Be it forever remembered that this eom- 
pact declared that “ Religion, morality and 
knowledge being neeessary to good govern- 
ment and the happiness of mankind, 
schools and the means of edueation shall 
always be encouraged.” 

Dr. Cutler planted himself on this plat- 
form and would not yield. Giving his 
unqualified declaration that it was that or 
nothing—that unless they eould make the 
land desirable they did not want it—he 
took his horse and buggy, and started for 
the constitutional eonvention in Phila- 
delphia. On July 13, 1787, the bill was 
put upon its passage, and was unanimonsly 
adopted, every Southern member voting 
for it, and only one man, Mr. Yates, of 
New York, voting against it. But as the 
States voted as States, Yates lost his vote, 
and the eompaet was put beyond repeal. 

Thus the great States of Ohio, Indiana, 
IHinois, Miehigan and Wisconsin—a vast 
empire, the heart of the great valley—were 
eonsecrated to freedom, intelligenee aud 
honesty. Thus the great heart of the na- 
tion was prepared for a year and a day and 
an honr. In the light of these eighty-nine 
vears I affirm that this act was the salvya- 
tion of the republie and the destruetion of 
slavery, Soon the Sonth saw their great 
binnder, and tried to repeal the eompaet. 
In 1803, Congress referred it to a eommit- 
tee of which John Randolph was chairman. 
ITe reported that this ordinanee was a eom- 
paet, and opposed repeal. Thus it stood a 


rock, in the way of the on-rushing sea of 
slavery. 

With all this timely aid, it was, after 
all, a most desperate and protraeted strug- 
gle to keep the soil of Illinois sacred to 
freedom, It was the natural battle-field 
for the irrepressible confliet. In the 
southern end of the State, slavery preeeded 
the eompaet. It existed among the old 
Freneh settlers, and was hard to eradicate, 
The southern part of the State was settled 
from the slave States, and this population 
bronght their laws, enstoms and institn- 
tions with them. A stream of population 
from the North ponred into the northern 
part of the State. These seetions misun- 
derstood and hated eaeh other perfectly. 
The Southerners regarded the Yankees as 
a skinning, tricky, penurious race of ped- 
dlers, filling the country with tinware, 
brass elocks and wooden nutmegs. The 
Northerner thought of the Southerner as a 
lean, lank, lazy ereature, burrowing in a 
hunt, and rioting in whisky, dirt and igno- 
ranee. These eanses aided in making the 
struggle long and bitter. So strong was 
the sympathy with slavery, that in spite 
of the ordinanee of 1757, and in spite of 
the deed of cession, it was determined to 
allow the old French settlers to retain their 
slaves. Planters from the slave States 
wight bring their slaves, if they would 
give them a chance to ehoose freedom or 
years of serviee and bondage for their chil- 
dren till they should become thirty years 
of age. If they ehose freedom they must 
leave the State in sixty days or be sold as 
fugitives. Servants were whipped for of- 
fenses for whieh white men are fined. 
Fach lash paid forty eents of the fine. A 
negro ten miles from home without a pass 
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was whipped. These famous laws were 
imported from the slave States jnst as they 
imported laws for the inspeetion of flax 
and wool when there was neither in the 
State. 

These Black Laws are now wiped ont. 
A vigorous effort was made to proteet 
slavery in the State Constitution of 1817. 
It barely failed. It was renewed in 1825, 
when a eonvention was asked to make a 
new eonstitution. After a hard fight the 
eonvention was defeated. Dut slaves did 
not disappear from the census of the State 
until 1850. There were mobs and inur- 
ders in the interest of slavery. Lovejoy 
was added to the list of martyrs—a sort of 
first fruits of that Jong life of immortal 
heroes who saw freedom as the one supreme 
desire of their souls, and were so enam- 
ored of her, that they preferred to die 
rather than survive her. 

The population of 12,282 that oeenpied 
the Territory in A. D. 1800, inereased to 
45,000 in A. D. 1818, when the State Con- 
stitution was adopted, and Illinois took 
her plaee in the Union, with a star on the 
flaz and two votes in the Senate. 

Shadrach Bond was the first Governor, 
and in his first message he reeommended 
the construetion of the Illinois and Miehi- 
gan Canal, 

The simple economy in those days is 
seen in the faet the entire bill for station- 
ery for the first Legislature was only 
$13.50. Yet this simple body aetually 
enacted a very superior code. 

There was no money in the Territory 
hetore the war of 1812. Deer skins and 
eoon skins were the eirculating medinm. 
In 1821, the Legislature ordained a State 


Bank on the eredit of the State. It issued 


notes in the likeness of bank bills. These 
notes were made a leval tender for every 
thing, and the bank was ordered to loan to 
the people $100 on personal seeurity, and 
more on mortgages. They aetually passed 
a resolution requesting the Secretary of 
the Treasury of the United States to re- 
eeive these notes for land. The old French 
Lieutenant Governor, Col. Menard, put the 
resolution as follews: “Gentlemen of the 
Senate: It is moved and seconded deé de 
notes of dis bank be made land office 
money. Allin favor of dat motion say aye; 
allagainst it say no. Itis deeided in de at- 
firmative. Now, gentlemen, I bet you one 
hundred dollar he never be land-office 
money!” ITard sense, like hard money, 
is always above par. 

This old Frenchman presents a fine fig- 
ure up against the dark background of 
most of his nation. They made no prog- 
ress. They elung to their earliest and 
simplest implements. They never wore 
hats or caps. They pulled their blankets 
over their heads in the winter like the lu- 
dians, with whom they freely intermin- 
gled. 

Demagogism had an early development. 
One John Graminar (only in name), elected 
to the Territorial and State Legislatures of 
1516 and 1836, invented the policy of op- 
posing every new thing, saying, “If it 
sneeeeds, no one will ask who vote against 
it. Ifit proves a failure, he could quote 
its record.” 
inar was the eharacter of D. P. Cook, after 
whom the eounty containing Chicago was 
named. Such was his transparent integri- 
ty and remarkable ability that his will was 
almost the law of the State. 
a yvoupe man, and froma poor State, he was 


In sharp eontrast with Gram- 


In Congvess, 
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made Chairman of the Ways and Means 
Committee. He was pre-eminent for 
standing by his committee, regardless of 
consequenees. It was his integrity that 
elected John Quiney Adams to the Presi- 
dency. There were four candidates in 
1824, Jackson, Clay, Crawford, and Jolin 
Quincey Adams. There being no choice by 
the peuple, the election was thrown into the 
Ilonse. It was so balaneed that it turned 
on his vote, and that he east for Adams, 
electing him ; then went home to face the 
wrath of the Jackson party in Ilinois. It 
cost him all but character and greatness. 
It is a suggestive comment on the times, 
that there was no legal interest till 1830. 
It often reached 150 per cent., usually 50 
pereent. Then it was reduced to 12, and 
now to 10 per cent. 


PHYSICAL FEATURES OF THE PRAIRIE STATE. 


In area the State has 55,410 square miles 
of territory. It is about 150 miles wide 
and 400 miles long, stretching in latitude 
from Maine to North Carolina. It embraces 
wide variety of climate. It is tempered on 
the north by the great inland, saltless, tide- 
less sea, which keeps the thermometer from 
either extreme. Being a table land, from 
600 to 1,200 feet above the level of the sea, 
one is prepared to tind on the health maps, 
prepared by the general government, an al- 
most clean and perfect record. In freedom 
from fever and malarial diseases and con- 
sumptions, the three deadly enemies of the 
American Saxon, lllinois, as a State, stands 
without a superior. She furnishes one of 
the essential conditions of a great peaple— 
sonnd bodies. I suspect that this tact lies 
back of that vid Delaware word, Illini, sn- 
perior men. 


The great battles of history that have 
been determinative of dynasties and desti- 
nies have been strategical battles, chietly 
the question of position. Thermopyle has 
been the war-ery of freemen for twenty-four 
centuries. It only tells how much there 
may be in position. All this advantage 
belongs to Illinois. It is in the heart of 
the greatest valley in the world, the vast 
region between the monntains—a_ valley 
that could feed mankind for one thousand 
years. It is well on toward the center of 
the continent. It is in the great temperate 
belt, in whieh have been found nearly all 
the aggressive civilizations of history. It 
has sixty-five miles of frontage on the head 
of the lake. With the Mississippi forming 
the western and sonthern boundary, with 
the Ohio running along the southeastern 
line, with the Illinois river and canal divid- 
ing the State diagonally from the lake to 
the lower Mississippi, and with the Rock 
and Wabash rivers, fnrnishing altogether 
2,000 miles of water front, connecting with, 
and running through, in all about 12,000 
miles of navigable water. 

But this is not all. These waters are 
made most available by the fact that the 
lake and the State he on the ridge running 
into the great valley from theeast. Within 
eannon-shot of the lake, the water runs 
away from the Jake to the gulf. The lake 
now empties at both ends, one into the At- 
lantie and one into the gulf of Mexico. 
The lake thus seems to hang over the land. 
This makes the dockage most serviceable; 
there are no steep banks to damage it. 
Both lake and river are made for nse. 

The climate varies from Portland to 
Richmond; it favors every produet of the 
continent, ineluding the tropics, with less 
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than half a dozen exceptions. It produces 
every great nutriment of the world except 
bananas and rice. It is hardly too much 
to say that it is the most productive spot 
known to civilization. With the soil full 
of bread and the earth full of minerals; 
with an upper surface of food and an un- 
der layer of fuel; with perfect natural drain- 
age, and abundant springs and streams and 
navigable rivers; half way between the for- 
ests of the north and the fruits of the south; 


within a day's ride of the great deposits of 


iron, eoal, eopper, lead and zine; contain- 
ing and controlling the great grain, cattle, 
pork and lumber markets of the world, it 
is not strange that Illinois has the advan- 
tage of position. 

This advantage has been supplemented 
by the charaeter of the population. In the 
early days when Illinois was first admitted 
to the union, her population were chiefly 
from Kentueky and Virginia. But, in the 
eonfliet of ideas eoneerning slavery, a 
strong tide of emigration eame in from the 
East, and soon changed this eorposition. 
In 1870 her non-native population were 
from eolder soils) New York furnished 
188,290; Ohio gave 162,623; Pennsylvania 
sent on 98,552; the entire Sonth gave us 
only 206,734. In all her eities, and in all 
her German and Seandinavian and other 
foreign colonies, Illinois has only about 
one-fifth of her people of foreign birth. 


PROGRESS OF DEVELOPMENT. 


One of the greatest elements in the 
early development of Illinois is the Tlli- 
vois and Miehigan Canal, eonneeting the 
Hllinois and Mississippi Rivers with the 
lakes. It was of the utmost importance to 
the State. It was reeo.mmended by Gov. 


Bond, the first governor, in his first mes- 
sage. In 15821, the Legislature appropri- 
ated $10,000 for surveying the route. Two 
bright young engineers surveyed it, and 
estimated the cost at $600,000 or $700,000. 
It finally cost $8,000,000. In 1825, a law 
was passed to incorporate the Canal Com- 
pany, but no stoek was sold. In 1826, 
upon the solicitation of Cook, Congress 
gave 800,000 aeres of land on the line of 
the work. In 1828, another law—comunis- 
sioners appointed, and work eommeneed 
with new survey and new estimates. In 
1834-35, George Farquhar made an able 
report on the whole matter. This was, 
doubtless, the ablest report ever made to a 
western legislature, and it beeame the 
model for subsequent reports and action. 
From this, the work went on till if was 
finished in 1848. It eost the State a large 
amount of money; but it gave to the in- 
dustries of the State an impetus that 
pushed it up into the first rank of great- 
ness. It was not built as aspeenlation any 
more than a doetor is employed ona speen- 
lation. But it has paid into the treasury 
of the State an average annual net sum of 
over $111,000. 

Pending the construetion of the eanal, 
the land and town-lot fever broke out in 
the State, in 1834-35. It took on the 
malignant type in Chicago, lifting the 
town up intoa city. The disease spread 
over the entire State and adjoining States. 
It was epidemie. It eut np men’s farms 
without regard to locality, and eut up the 
purses of the purchasers withont regard to 
consequences. It is estimated that bnild- 
ing lots enough were sold in Indiana alone 
to aeeommiodate every citizen then in the 
United States. 
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Towns and eities were exported to the 
Eastern market by the ship-load. There 
was no lack of buyers. Every up-ship 
eame freighted with specnlators and their 
money. 

This distempter seized upon the Legis- 
lature in 1836-37, and left not one to tell 
the tule. They enaeted a system of inter- 
nal improvement without a parallel in the 
grandeur of its eoneeption. They ordered 
the eonstruction of 1,800 miles of railroad, 
erossing the State in all directions. This 
was surpassed by the river and eanal im- 
provements. There were a few eonnties 
not tonched by either railroad or river or 
eanal, and those were to be eomforted and 
eompensated by the free distribution of 
$200,000 among them. To inflate this 
balloon beyond eredenee, it was ordered 
that work should be eommeneed on both 
ends of each of these railroads and rivers, 
and at eaeh river erossing, all at the same 
time. The appropriations for these vast 
improvements were over $12,000,000, and 
eommissioners were appointed to borrow 
the money on the eredit of the State. e- 
member that all this was in the early days 
of railroading, when railroads were luxn- 
ries; that the State had whole counties 
with seareely a eabin; and that the popn- 
latiou of the State was less than 400,000, 
and yon ean form some idea of the vigor 
with which these brave nen undertook the 
work of making a great State. In the 
light of history 1 am eompelled to say that 
this was only a premature throb of the 


power that actnally stumbered in the soil 


of the State. It was Hereules in the era- 
dle. 
At this juneture the State Bank loaned 


its funds largely to Godfrey Gilman & Co. 


and to other leading houses, for the pur- 
pose of drawing trade from St. Lonis to 
Alton. Soon they failed and took down 
the bank with them. 

In 1840, all hope seemed gone. A pop- 
ulation of £50,000 were loaded with a debt 
of $14,000,000. It had only six small 
eities, really only towns, namely: Chieago, 
Alton, Springfield, Quincy, Galena, Nan- 
yoo. This debt was to be eared for when 
there was not adollar in the treasury, and 
when the State had borrowed itself out of 
all eredit, and when there was not good 
money enough in the hands of all the peo- 
ple to pay the interest of the debt for a 
single year. Yet, in the presenee of all 
these diffieulties, the young State steadily 
reused to repudiate. Gov. Ford took hold 
of the problem and solved it, bringing the 
State through in triumph. 

Iaving touehed lightly wpon some of the 
more distinetive points in the history of 
the development of Illinois, let ns next 
briefly consider the 


MATERIAL RESOURCES OF THE STATE, 


It isa garden four hundred miles long 
and one hundred and fifty miles wide. Its 
soil is chiefly a blaek sandy loam, from six 
inehes to sixty feet thick. On the Ameri- 
can bottoms it has been enltivated for one 
hundred and fifty years without renewal. 

About the old Freneh towns it has yield- 
ed eorn for a century and a half without 
rest or help. It produces nearly every- 
thing green in the temperate and tropical 
zones. She leads all other States in the 
number of acres actually under plow. Ier 
products from 25,000,000 of acres are in- 
ealeujable. ILer mineral wealth is scarce- 
ly seeond to her agrieultural power. She 
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has coal, iron, lead, copper, zine, many va- 
rieties of building stone, fire clay, enma 
clay, common briek elay, sand of all kinds, 
gravel, mineral paint—everything needed 
for a high civilization. Lett to herself, 
she has the elements of all greatness. The 
single item of eval is too vast for an appre- 
ejative handling in figures. We can han- 
dle it in general terms like algebraical 
signs, but long before we get up into the 
millions and billions the human mind 
drops down from comprehension to mere 
eymnbolie apprehension. 

When I tell you that nearly four-fifths 
of the entire State is underlaid with a de- 
posit of eoal more than forty feet thick on 
the average (now estimated by recent sur- 
veys, at seventy feet thiek), you ean get 
some idea of its amount, as you do of the 
amount of the national debt. There it is! 
41,000 square miles—one vast mine into 
which you eould put any of the States; in 
which you could bury seores of European 
and ancient empires, and have room all 
round to work without knowing that they 
had been sepulchered there. 

Put this vast eoal-bed down by the other 
great coal deposits of the world, and its 
importanee becomes nianifest. Great Brit- 
ain has 12,000 square miles of coal; Spain, 
3,000; Franee, 1719; Belgium, 578; Illinois 
about twiee as mauy square miles as all 
eombined. Virginia has 20,000 square 
miles; Pennsylvania, 16,000; Ohio, 12,000. 
Mlinois has £1,000 square miles. One- 
seventh of all the known coal on this con- 
tinent is in Illinois. 

Could we sell the coal in this single State 
for one-seventh of one cent a ton, it would 
pay the national debt. Converted into 
power, even with the wastage in our com- 


ek 


io) 


mon engines, it would do more work than 
could be done by the entire race, beginning 
at Adam’s wedding and working ten hours 
a day through all the centuries till the pres- 
ent time, and right on into the fnture at 
the same rate for the next 600,000 years. 

Great Lritain uses enongh meehanieal 
power to-day to give to each man, woman, 
and child in the kingdom, the help and ser- 
vice of nineteen untiring servants. No 
wonder she has leisure and luxuries. No 
wonder the home of the common artisan 
has in it more Juxuries than could be found 
in the palaee of good old King Arthur. 
Think if you can eonecive of it, of the vast 
army ofservants that slumber in the soil of 
lilinois, impatiently awaiting the eall of 
Genius to come forth to minister to our 
comfort. 

At the present rate of consumption Eng- 
land’s coal supply will be exhausted in 
250 years. When this is gone she must 
transfer her dominion either to the Indies, 
or to British Ameriea, which I would not 
resist; or to some other people, which I 
would regret as a loss to civilization. 


COAL IS KING. 


At the same rate of consumption (which 
far exeeeds our own), the deposit of coal in 
Illinois will last 120,000 years. And her 
kingdom shall be an everlasting kingdom, 

Let us turn now from this reserve power 
to the annual products of the State. We 
shall not be humiliated in this field. Tiere 
we strike the seeret of our national credit. 
Nature provides a market in the constant 
appetite of the race. Men must eat, and if 
we can furnish the provisions we ean eom- 
mand the treasure. All that a man hath 
will he give for his life. 
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Aecording to the last census Illinois pro- 
duced 30,000,000 of bushels of wheat. That 
is more wheat than was raised by any 
other State in the nnion, She raised in 
1875, 130,000,000 of bushels of corn—twiec 
as much as any other State, and one-sixth 
of all the com raised in the United States. 
She harvested 2,747,000 tons of hay, nearly 
one-tenth of all the hay in the republic. 
It is not generally appreciated, but it is 
true that the hay erop of the country is 
worth more than the eotton crop. The hay 
of Illinois equals the cotton of Lonisiana, 
(to to Charleston, 8. C., and see them ped- 
dling handfuls of hay or grass, almost as a 
curiosity, as we regard Chinese gods or the 
eryolite of Greenland; drink your coffee and 
condensed milky and walk back from the 
coast for many a league through the sand 
and burs till you get up into the better at- 
mosphere of the monntains, without seeing 
a waving meadow or a grazing herd; then 
you will begin to appreciate the meadows 
of the Prairie State, where the grass often 
grows sixteen feet high. 

The valne of her farm implements is 

$211,000,000, and the value of her live 
stock is only second to the great State of 
New York. In 1875 she had 25,000,000 
hogs, and packed 2,113,845, about one-half 
of all that were packed in the United States, 
This is no insignificant item. Pork 
growing demand of the old world. .Since 
the laborers of Enrope have gotten a taste 
of our bacon, and we have learned how to 
pack it dry in boxes, like dry goods, the 
world has become the market. 
_ The hog is on the march into the future. 
Ilia nose is ordained to uncover the seerets 
of dominion, and his feet shall be guided 
by the star of empire. 


is a 


Tilingis marketed $57,000,000 worth of 
slaughtered animals—more than any other 
State, and a seventh of all the States. 

Be patient with ime, and pardon my 
pride, and I will give you a list of some of 
the things iu which Illinois excels all other 
States. 

Depth and richness of soil; per cent. of 
good ground; acres of improved land; large 
farms—some farms contain from 40,000 tu 
60,000 acres of cultivated land, £0,000 acres 
of corn on a single farm; number of farm- 
ers; amount of wheat, corn, oats and honey 
produced; value of animals for slaughter; 
number of hogs; amonnt of pork; number 
of horses—three times as many as Ken- 
tucky, the horse State. 

Illinois exeels all other States in miles 
of railroads and in miles of postal service, 
and in money orders sold per annum, and 
in the amount of lumber sold in her mar- 
kets. 

Illinois is only second in many important 
matters. This sample list comprises a few 
of the moreimportant: Permanent school 
fund (good for a young State); total in- 
come for educational purposes; number of 
publishers of books, maps, papers, ete.; 
value of farm produets and implements, 
and of live stock; in tons of coal mined. 

The shipping of Mlinois is only second 
to New York. Out of one port during the 
business hours of the season of navigation 
she sends forth a vessel every ten minntes. 
This does not inelude canal boats, which 
go oneevery five minutes. No wonder she 
is only second in number of bankers and 
brokers or in physieians and surgeons. 

She is third in colleges, teachers and 
schovls; cuttle, lead, hay, flax, sorgliuin and 
heeswax. 
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She is fourth in population, in children 
enrolled in public schools, in law schools, 
in butter, potatoes and carriages. 

She is fifth in value of real and personal 
property, in theological seminaries and 
eolleges exclusively for women, in milk 
sold, and in boots and shoes manufactured, 
and in book-binding. 

She is only seventh in the produetion 
of wood, while she is the twelfth in area. 
Surely that is well done for the Prairie 
State. She now has much more wood and 
growing timber than she had thirty years 
ago. 

A few leading industries will justify 
emphasis. She manufactures $205,000,000 
worth of goods, which places her well up 
toward New York and Pennsylvania. The 
number of her manufacturing establish- 
ments increased from 1860 to 1870, 300 
per cent.; capital employed increased 350 
per cent., and the amount of produet in- 
ereased 400 percent. She issned 5,500,000 
copies of commercial and financial news- 
papers—only second to New York. She 
has 6,759 miles of railroad, thus leading ail 
other States, worth $636,£58,000, using 
3,245 engines, and 67,712 ears, making a 
train long enough to cover one-tenth of the 
entire roads of the State. Iler stations are 
only five miles apart. More than two- 
thirds of her land is within five miles of a 
railroad, and less than two per cent is 
more than fifteen miles away. 

The State has a large financial interest 
in the Illinois Central railroad. The road 
was incorporated in 1850, and the State 
gave each alternate section for six miles on 
pach side, and doubled the price of the re- 
maining land, so keeping herself good. 
The road received 2,595,000 acres of land, 


and pays to the State one-seventh of the 
gross receipts. Add to this the annual 
receipts from the eanal, $111,000, and a 
large per cent. of the State tax is provided 
for. 


THE RELIGION AND MORALS 


of the State keep step with her produetions 
and growth. She was born of the mission- 
ary spirit. It was a minister who secured 
fur her the ordinance of 1787, by which she 
has been saved from slavery, ignorance, 
and dishonesty. Rev. Mr. Wiley, pastor 
of a Seotch congregation in Randolph 
County, petitioned the Constitutional 
Convention of 1818 to recognize Jesus 
Christ as king, and the scriptures as the 
only necessary guide and book of law. The 
convention did not act in the case, and the 
old covenanters refused to accept citizen- 
ship. They never voted until] 1824, when 
the slavery question was submitted to the 
people; then they all voted against it and 
east the determining votes. Oonscience 
has predominated whenever a great moral 
question has been submitted to the people. 

But little mob violence has ever been felt 
in the State. In 1817 regulators disposed 
of a band of horse-thieves that infested the 
Territory. The Mormon indignities finally 
awoke the same spirit. Alton wasalso the 
scene of a pro-slavery mob, in which Love- 
joy was added to the list of martyrs. The 
moral sense of the people makes the law 
supreme, and gives to the State unrnfiled 
peace. 

With $22,300,000 in ehurel property, 
and 4,298 church organizations, the State 
has that divine police, the sleepless patrol 
of moral ideas, that alone is able to secure 
perfect safety. Conscience takes the knife 
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from the assassin’s hand and the blndgeon 
from the grasp of the highwayman. We 
sleep in safety, not because we are behind 
bolts and bars—these only fence against 
the innocent; not because a lone officer 
drowses on a distant corner of a street; 
not because a sheriff may call his posse 
from a remote part of the county; but 
because conscience gnards the very portals 
of the air and stirs in the deepest re- 
cesses of the publie mind. This spint 
issues within the State 9,500,000 copies 
of religious papers annually, and receives 
still more from withont, Thus the crime 
of the State isonly one fourth that of New 
York and one half that of Pennsylvania. 

Tilinois never had bunt one duel between 
her own citizens. In Belleville, in 1520, 
Alphonso Stewart and William Bennett 
arranged to vindicate injured honor. The 
seconds agreed to make it a sham, and 
make thein shoot blanks. Stewart was in 
the seeret. Bennett mistrusted something, 
and unobserved, slipped a bullet into his 
enn and killed Stewart. Ie then fled the 
State. After two years he was caught, 
tried, convicted, and, in spite of friends 
and political aid, was hung. This fixed 
the eode of honor on a Christian basis, and 
terminated its use in IIlinois. 

The early preachers were ignorant men, 
who were accounted eloquent according to 
the strength of their voices. But they set 
the style tor all public speakers. Lawyers 
and political speakers followed this rule. 
Goy. Ford says: ‘“ Nevertheless, these first 
preachers were of incaleulable benefit to 
the country. They ineuleated justice and 
morality. To them are we indebted for 
the first Christian character of the Protest- 
ant portion of the peuple.” 


In education Hlinois surpasses her ma- 
terial resourees. The ordinance of 1737 
consecrated one thirty-sixth of her soil to 
common schools, and the law of 1818, the 
first law that went upon her statutes, gave 
three per cent of all the rest to 


EDUCATION, 


The old compact secures this interest 
forever, and by its yoking morality and 
intelligence it precludes the legal interfer- 
ence with the Bible in the publie schools. 
With such a start it is natural that we 
should have 11,050 schools, and that onr 
illiteracy should be less than New York or 
Pennsylvania, and only about one half of 
Massachusetts. We are not to blame for 
not having more than one half as many 
idiots as the great States. These public 
schools soon made colleges inevitable. 
The first college, still flonrishing, was 
started in Lebanon in 1828, by the M. E. 
ehureh, and named after Bishop Melen- 
dree. Illinois College, at Jacksonville, 
supported by the Presbyterians, followed 
in 1830. In 1832 the Baptists built Shurt- 
leff College, at Alton. Then the Presby- 
terians bnilt Kuox College, at Galesburg, 
in 1838, and the Episcopalians built Jubilee 
College, at Peoria, in 1847. After these 
early years, colleges have rained down. A 
settler could hardly cneamp on the prairie 
but a college wonld spring up by his wagon. 
The State now has one very well endowed 
and equipped university, namely, the 
Northwestern University, at Evanston, 
with six colleges, ninety instructors, over 
1,000 students, and $1,500,000 endowment. 

Rey. J. M. Peck was the first educated 
Protestant minister in the State. Te 
settled at Rock Spring, in St. Clair Connty, 
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1820, and left his impress on the State. 
3efore 1837 only party papers were pub- 
lished, bnt Mr. Peek published a Gazetteer 
of Illinois. Soon after Jolin Iussell, of 
Bluttdale, published essays and tales show- 
ing genius. Judge James Mall published 
The [linois Monthly Magazine with great 
ability, and an annual called Zhe Western 
Souvenir, which gave him an_ enviable 
fhe all over the United States. From 
these beginnings, Mlinois has gone on till 
she has more volnmes in pnble libraries 
even than Muassaehusetts, and of the 44,- 
500,000 volumes in all the publie libraries 
of the United States, she las one thirteenth. 
In newspapers she stands fourth. Ter 
inerease is marvelous. 

This brings us to a record unsurpassed 
in the history of any age. 


THE WAR RECORD OF ILLINOIS, 


T hardly know where to begin, or how to 
advanee, or what to say. Tecan at best give 
you only a breken synopsis of lier deeds, 
and you must pnt them in the order of 
glory tor yourself, ILler sons have always 
been foremost on fields of danger. In 
1532-53, at the eall of Gov, Reynolds, her 
sons drove Blackhawk over the Mississippi. 

When the Mexiean war came, in May, 
1846, 8,370 men offered themselves when 
only 3,720 could be aceepted. The fields 
of Buena Vista and Vera Crnz, and the 
storming of Cerro Gordo, will earry the 
glory of Illinois soldiers long after the 
canses that led to that war have been 
forgotten. But it was reserved till our day 
for her sons to find a field and eause and 
fuemen that eould fitly illustrate their spirit 
and heroism. T[llinois put into her own 
regiments for the United States government 


256,000 men, and into the army throngh 
other States enongh to swell the number to 
290,000, This far exceeds all the soldiers 
of the Federal government in all the war 
of the Revolution. Iler total years of 
service were over 600,000. She enrolled 
men from eighteen to forty-five years of 
age when the Jaw of Congress in 1864— 
the test time—only asked for those from 
twenty to forty-five. ILer enrollment was 
otherwise exeessive. Ter people wanted to 
go, and did not take the pains to eorrect 
the enrollment. Thus the basis of fixing 
the quota was too great, and then the quota 
itself, at least in the trying time, was far 
above any other State. 

Thus the demand on some counties, as 
Monrve, for example, took every able-bod- 
ied man in the connty, and then did not 
have enough to fill the quota. Moreover, 
Tllinois sent 20,844 men for ninety or one 
hundred days, for whom no eredit was 
asked. When Mr. Lineoln’s attention was 
called to the inequality of the quota com- 
pared with other States, he replied : “The 
eountry needs the sucrifiee. We must put 
the whip on the free horse.” In spite of 
all these disadvantages Hlinois gave to the 
country 73,000 years of service above all 
ealls. With one thirteenth of the popula- 
tion of the loyal States, she sent regularly 
one tenth of all the soldiers, and in the 
peril of the elusing ealls, when patriots 
were few and weary, she then sent one 
eighth of all that were ealled for by her 
loved and honored son in the White Tonse, 
Wer mothers and danyliters went into the 
fields to raise the grain and keep the 
ehildren together, while the fathers and 
older sons went to the harvest fields of the 
world. I knew a father and four sons who 
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agreed that one of them mnst stay at lome ; 
and they pulled straws from a stack to see 
who might go, The father was lett. The 
next day he came into the camp, saying: 
“ Mother says she can get the crops in, and 
Iam going, too.” I know large Methodist 
churches from whieh every male member 
went to the army. Do yon want to know 
what these heroes from Illinois did in the 
field 2 Ask any soldier with a good record 
of his own, who is able to judge, and 
he will tell yon that the Illinois men went 
in to win. It is common history that the 
greater vieturies were won in the West. 
When everything else looked dark Illinois 
was gaining victories all down the river, 
and dividing the Confederaey. Sherman 
took with him on his great march forty- 
five regiments of Illinois infantry, three 
eompanies of artillery, aud one company of 
cavalry. He could not avoid 


GOING TO TITE SEA. 


Ifhe had been killed, I doubt not the 
men would have gone right on. Lincoln 
answered all rnmors of Sherman’s defeat 
with, ‘It is impossible; there is a mighty 
sight of fight in 100,000 Western men.” 
Illinois soldiers brought home 3800 battle- 
flags. The first United States flag that 
floated over Richmond, was an Illinois flag. 
She sent messengers and nurses to every 
field and hospital, to care for her sick and 
wounded sons, She said, “ these suffering 
ones are my sons, and I will care for them.” 

When individuals had given all, then 
cities and towns came forward with their 
credit to the extent of many millions, to 
aid these men and their families. 

Illinois gave the eountry the ereat 
general of the war—Ulysses 8. Grant— 


since honored with two terms of the Presi- 
dency of the United States. 

One other name from Illinois comes up 
in all minds, embalmed in all hearts, that 
must have the supreme place in this story 
of our glory and of our nation’s honor; 
that name is Abraham Lincoln, of Illinois. 

The analysis of Mr. Lincoln’s eharacter 
is difficult on account of its syminetry. 

Tn this age we look with admiration at 
his uncompromising honesty. And well 
we may, for this saved us. Thousands 
thronghont the length and breadth of our 
country, who knew him only as * Honest 
Old Abe,” voted for him on that account; 
and wisely did they choose, for no other 
man could have carried us through the 
fearful night of the war. When his plans 
were too vast for onr comprehension, and 
his faith in the cause too sublime for our 
participation; when it was all night about 
ns, and all dread before us, and all sad and 
desolate behind ns; when not one ray 
shone upon our cause; when traitors were 
hanghty and exultant at the South, and 
tierce aud blasphemous at the North; when 
the loyal men here seemed almost in the 
minority; when the stontest heart quailed, 
the bravest cheek paled, when generals 
were defeating each other for place, and 
contractors were leeching ont the very 
heart’s blood of the prostrate republic; 
when every thing else had failed us, we 
looked at this calm, patient man, standing 
like a rock in the storm, and said: *‘* Mr. 
Lincoln is honest, and we ean trust him 
still.” Holding to this single point with 
the energy of faith and despair we held 
together, and, under God, he brought us 
through to victory. 

ILis practical wisdom made him the 
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wonder of alllands. With sueh eertainty 
did Mr. Lineoln follow causes to their 
ultimate effects, that his foresight of con- 
tineeneies seemed almost prophetie. 

Ile is radiant with all the great virtues, 
and his memory shall shed a glory npon 
this age, that shall fill the eyes of men as 
they look into history. Other men have 
exeelled lim in some point, but, taken at 
all points, all in all, he stands head and 
shoulders above every other man of 6,000 
years, An adiinistrator, he saved the na- 
tion in the perils of nnparalleled civil war. 
A statesinan, he justified lis measures by 
A philanthropist, he gave 
liberty to one race and salvation to another. 
A moralist, he bowed from the summit of 
human power to the foot of the Cross, and 
beeame a Christian. A mediator, he exer- 
eised merey under the most absolute abey- 
anee to law. A leader, he was no partisan. 
A eommander, he was untainted with 
blood. A ruler in desperate times, he was 
unsullied with erime. uA man, he has left 
no word of passion, no thought of maliee, 
no triek of eraft, no act of jealousy, no pur- 
pose of selfish ambition. Thus perfected, 
withont a model and withont a peer, he 
was dropped into these troubled years to 
adorn and embellish all that is good and 
all that is great in onr humanity, and to 
present to all coming time the representa- 
tive of the divine idea of free government. 

It is not too mueh to say that away 
down in the future, when the republie has 
fallen trom its niche in the wall of time; 
when the great war itself shall have faded 
out in the distanee like a mist on the hori- 
zon; when the Anglo Saxon language shall 
he spoken only by the tongue of the stran- 
wer; then the generations looking this way 
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their success. 


shall see the great president as the supreme 
figure in this vortex of history. 


CILIICAGO. 


It is impossible in our brief space to give 
more than a meager sketeh of sueb a city 
as Chicago, whieh is in itself the greatest 
marvel of the Prairie State. This mysteri- 
ons, majestic, mighty city, born first of 
water, aud next of fire; sown in weakness, 
and raised in power; planted among the 
willows of the marsh, and erowned with 
the glory of the mountains, sleeping on the 
bosom of the prairie, and rocked on the 
bosom of the sea; the youngest city of the 
world, and still the eye of the prairie, as 
Damaseus, the oldest city of the world, is 
the eye of the desert. With a commeree 
far execeding that of Corinth on her 
isthinus, in the highway to the East; with 
the defenses of a continent piled around her 
by the thousand miles, making her far safer 
than Rome on the banks of the Tiber; with 
sehools eelipsing Alexandria and Athens; 
with liberties more eonspicuons than those 
of the old republies; with a heroism equal 
to the first Carthage, and with a sanetity 
seareely second to that of Jerusalem—set 
your thoughts on all this, lifted into the 
eyes of all men by the miraele of its growth, 
illuminated by the flame of its fall, and 
transtigured by the divinity of its resnrree- 
tion, and you will feel, as I do, the ntter 
impossibility of compassing this subjeet as 
it deserves. Some impression of her im- 
nortanee is reeeived from the shock her 
burning gave to the civilized world. 

When the doubt of her ealamity was 
removed, and the horrid fact was accepted, 
there went a shudder over all cities, and a 
quiver over all lands. There was scarcely 
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a town in the civilized world that did not 
shake on the brink of this opening chasm. 
The flames of our homes reddened all skies. 
The city was set upon a hill, and conid not 
be hid. All eyes were turned upon it. To 
have struggled and suffered amid the scenes 
of its fall is as distinguishing as to have 
fonght at Thermopyle, or Salamis, or 
Ilastings, or Waterloo, or Bunker ILill. 

Its calamity amazed the world, because 
it was felt to be the common property of 
mankind. 

The early history of the city is full of 
interest, just as the carly history of snelra 
nan as Washington or Lincoln becomes 
public property, and is cherished by every 
patriot. 

starting with 560 acres in 1833, it em- 
braced and oceupied 23,000 aeres in 1869, 
and having now a population of more than 
600,000, it commands general attention. 

The first settler—Jean Baptiste Pointe 
an Sable, a mulatto from the West Indies 
—catne and began trade with the Indians 
in 1796, John Kinzie became his suceess- 
or in 1804, in whieh year Fort Dearborn 
was creeted. 

A mere trading-post was kept here from 
that time till about the time of the Black- 
hawk war, in 1832. It was not the city. 
It was merely a coek crowing at midnight. 
The morning was not yet. In 1583 the 
settlement about the fort was incorporated 
asatown. The voters were divided on the 
propriety of such corporation, twelve voting 
for it and one against it. Four years later 
it was incorporated as a eity, and embraced 
560 aeres. 

The produec handled in this city is an 
indication of its power. Grain and flour 
were imported from the East till as late as 


1837. The first exportation by way of 
experiment was in 1839. Exports exeeeded 
imports first in 1842. The Board of Trade 
was organized in 1848, but it was so weak 
that it needed nursing till 1855. Grain 
was purehased by the wagon-load in the 
street. 

Tremember sitting with my father on a 
load of wheat, in the long line of wagons 
along Lake street, while the buyers came 
and untied the bags, and examined the 
grain, and made their bids. That manner 
of business had to cease with the day of 
small things. One tenth of all the wheat 
in the United States is handled in Chicago. 
Even as long ago as 1853 the reccipts of 
grain in Chicago exceeded those of the 
goodly city of St. Lonis, and in 1854 the 
exports of grain from Chicago exceeded 
those of New York and doubled those of 
St. Petersburg, Archangel, or Odessa, the 
largest grain markets in Europe. 

The manufacturing interests of the city 
are not contemptible. In 1873 mannfac- 
tories employed £5,000 operatives; in 1876, 
60,000, The manufactured product in 
1875 was worth $177,000,000. 

N» estimate of the size and power of 
Chicago would be adequate that did not 
put large emphasis on the railroads. De- 
fore they eame thundering along our 
streets, canals were the hope of our conn- 
try. But whoever thinks now of traveling 
by canal packets? In June, 1352, there 
were only forty miles of railroad connected 
with the city. The old Galena division of 
the Northwestern ran out to Elgin. But 
now, who can count the trains and measure 
the roads that seeka terminus or connection 
in this city? The lake stretches away to 
the north, gathering into this eenter all 
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the harvests that might otherwise pass to | apolis & St. Louis, the Pittsburg, Fort 


the north of us. If you will take a map 
and look at the adjustment of railroads, 
you will see, first, that Chicago is the great 
railroad center of the world, as New York 
is the commercial city of this continent; 
and, second, that the railroad lines form 
the iron spokes of a great wheel whose hub 
is this city. The lake furnishes the only 
break in the spokes, and this seems simply 
to have pushed a few spokes together on 
each shore. See the eighteen trunk lines, 
exclusive of eastern counections, 

Pass round the eirele, and view their 
numbers and extent. 
Northwestern, with all its branches, one 
braneh ereeping along the lake shore, and 
so reaching to the north, into the Lake 
Superior regions, away to the right, and on 
to the Northern Pacific on the left, swing- 
ing around Green Bay for iron and copper 
and silver, twelve months in the year, and 
reaching ont for the wealth of the great 
agricultural belt and isothermal line trav- 
ersed by the Northern Pacifie. Another 
braneh, not so far uorth, feeling for the 
heart of the Badger State. Another push- 
ing lower down the Mississippi—all these 
make many connections, and tapping all 
thle vast wheat regions of Minnesota, Wis- 
consin, lowa, und all the regions this side 
of sunset. There is that elegant road, the 
Chieago, Burlington & Quiney, running 
out a goodly nnmber of branehes, and 
reaping the great fields this side of the 
Missouri I can only mention the 
Chieago, Alton & St. Lonis, our [hinois 
Centra!, deseribed elsewhere, and the Chi- 
cago & Rock Island. Further aronnd we 
eome to the lines connecting us with all 
the astern cities. The Chicago, Indian- 


tiver. 


There is the great. 


Wayne & Chicago, the Lake Shore & 
Michigan Southern, and the Michigan 
Central and Great Western, give us many 
highways to the seaboard. Thus we reach 
the Mississippi at five points, from St. Paul 
to Cairo and the Gulf itself by two routes. 
We also reach Cincinnati and Baltimore, 
and Pittsburg and Philadelphia, and New 
York. North and sonth the water 
courses of the lakes and the rivers, broken 
just enongl at this point to make a pass. 
Through this, from east to west, rnn the 
long lines that stretch from ocean to ocean. 

This is the neck of the glass, and the 
golden sands of commerce must pass into 
our hands. Altogether we have more than 
10,000 miles of railroad, directly tributary 
to this city, seeking to unload their wealth 
in our coffers. <All these roads have come 
themselves by the infallible instinet of 
eapital. Not a dollar was ever given by 
the city to secure one of them, and only a 
small per cent. of stock taken originally by 
her citizens, and that taken simply as an 
investment. Coming in the natural order 
of events, they will not be easily diverted. 

There is still another slowing to all this. 
The connection between New York and 
San Franeisco is by the middle route. This 
passes inevitably throngh Chicago. St. 
Lonis wants the Southern Pacific or Kansas 
Pacifie, and pushes it ont throngh Denver, 
and so on up to Cheyenne. Bunt before the 
road is fairly under way, the Chicago roads 
shove ont to Kansas City, making even the 
Kansas Pacifie a feeder, and actually leay- 
ing St. Lonis ont inthe cold. It is not too 
much to expect that Dakota, Montana, and 
Washington Territory will find their ereat. 
market in Chicago. 


run 
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But these are not all. Perhaps I had 
better notice here the ten or fifteen new 
roads that have just entered, or are just 
entering, our city. Their names are all 
that is necessary to give. Chicago & St. 
Paul, looking up the Red River country to 
the British possessions ; the Chicago, At- 
lantie & Pacific ; the Chicago, Deeatur & 
State line; the Baltimore & Ohio; the 
Chicago, Danville & Vincennes ; the Chi- 
eago & La Salle Railroad; the Chicago, 
Pittsburgh & Cincinnati ; the Chicago and 
Canada Southern ; the Chicago and Ih- 
nois River Railroad. These, with their con- 
nections, and with the new connections of 
the old roads, already in process of erection, 
give to Chicago not less than 10,000 miles 
of new tribntaries from the richest land on 
the continent. Thus there will be added 
to the reserve power, to the capital within 
reach of this city, not less than $1,000,000,- 
vod, 

Add to all this transporting power the 
ships that sail one every nine minutes of 
the business hours of the season of naviga- 
tion; add, also, the canal boats that leave 
one every five miuntes during the same 
time—and you will see something of the 
business of the city. 


TNE COMMERCE OF THIS CITY 


has been leaping along to keep paee with 
the growth of the country around us. In 
1852, our commerce reached the hopetul 
sum of $20,000,000. In I87U it reache:l 
$400,000,000. In 1871 it was pushed np 
above $450,000,000, and in 13875 it touched 
nearly double that. 

One half of our imported goods come di- 
rectly to Chicago. Grain enough is export- 
ed directly from onr docks to the old world 
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toemploy asemi-weekly line of steamers of 
3,000 tons capacity. This branch is not 
likely to be greatly developed. Even after 
the great Welland Canal is completed we 
shall have only fourteen feet of water. The 
great ocean vessels will continue to control 
the trade. 

The schools of Chicago are unsurpassed 
in America. Outof a population of 300,- 
000, there were only 186 persons between 
the ages of six and twenty-one unable to 
read. This is the best known record. 

In 1831 the mail system was condensed 
into a half-breed, who went on fvot to 
Niles, Mich., once in two weeks, and 
brought back what papers and news he 
conld find. As late as 1846 there was 
often only one mail a week. «A post-office 
was established in Chicago 1n 1835, and 
the post-master nailed up old boot-legs on 
one side of his shop to serve as boxes for 
the nabobs and literary men. 

The improvements that have echaracier- 
ized the city are as startling as the city 
itself In 1831, Mark Beaubien established 
a ferry over the river, and put himself un- 
der bonds to carry all the citizens free for 
the privilege of charging strangers. Now 
there are twenty-four large bridges and two 
tnnnels. 

In 1833 the government expended $30, 
000 on the harbor. Then commenced that 
series of maneuvers with the river that has 
made it one of the world’s curiosities. It 
used to wind around in the lower end of 
the town, and make its way rippling over 
the sand into the lake at the foot of Madi- 
son street. They took it up and put it 
down where it now is. It was a narrow 
stream, so narrow that even morlerately 
small crafts had to go up throngh the wil- 
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lows and eat’s tails to the point near Lake 
street bridge, and baek up one of the 
branches to get room enongh in which to 
turn around, 

In IsS44 the quagmires in the streets 
were first poutooned by plank roads, whieh 
acted in wet weather as publie squirt-guns. 
Keeping you out of the mud, they ecom- 
promised by squirting the mnd over you. 
The wooden-block pavements eame to Chi- 
eago in 1857. In 1840 water was delivered 
by peddlers in earts or by hand. Then a 
twenty-five horse-power engine pushed it 
through hollow or bored logs aloug the 
streets till 1854, when if was introduced 
into the houses by new works, The first 
fire-engine was used in 1835, and the first 
steain fire-engine in 1859. Gas was util- 
ized for lighting the eity in 1850. The 
“Young Men’s Christian Association was 
organized in 1858, and horse railroads 
carried them to their work in 1859. The 
alarm telegraph adopted in 1864. The 
opera-house built in 1805. The eity grew 
from 560 aeres in 1833 to 23,000 in 1869. 
In 1884, the taxes amounted to $48.90, and 
the trustees of the town borrowed $60 more 
for opening and improving streets, In 
1835, the Legislature authorized a loan of 
$2,000, and the treasurer and street eom- 
mnissioners resigned rather than plunge the 
town into such a gulf. 

One third of the eity has been raised up 
an average of eight feet, giving good pitch 
to the 268 miles of sewerage. The water 
of the eity is above all eompetition. It is 
reeeived through two tunnels extending to 
aerib in the lake two miles from shore. 
The first tunnel is five feet two inches in 
diameter and two miles long, and ean 
deliver 40,000,000 of gallons per day. The 


second tunnel is seven feet in diameter and 
six miles long, running four miles under 
the city, and can deliver 100,000,000 of 
gallons per day. This water is distributed 
throngh £10 iniles of watermains. 

The three grand engineering exploits of 
the city are: First, lifting the city up on 
jack-serews, whole squares at a time, with- 
out interrupting the business, thus giving 
ns good drainage; second, running the 
tunnels under the lake, giving us the best 
water in the world; and third, the turning 
the eurrent of the river in its own ehannel, 
delivering us from the old abominations, 
and making deeeney possible. They re- 
dound about equally to the eredit of the 
engineering, to the energy of the people, 
and to the health ot the city. 

That which really constitutes the eity, its 
indeseribable spirit, its soul, the way it 
lights up in every feature in the hour of 
action, has not been touched. In meeting 
strangers, one is often surprised how sume 
homely women marry so well. Their forms 
ure bad, their gait uneven and awkward, 
their complexion is dull, their features 
are misshapen and mismatched, and when 
we see them there is no beanty that we 
should desire them. But when onee they 
are aroused on some subject, they put on 
new proportions. They light up into great 
power. The real person comes ont from 
its unscemly ambush, and captures us at 
will. They have power. They have abil- 
ity to eanse things to come to pass. We 
no longer wonder why they are in  sueh 
high demand. So it is with our city. 

There is no grand scenery exeept the 
two seas, one of water, the other of prairie. 
Nevertheless, there is a spirit about it, a 
push, a breadth, a power, that soon makes 
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it a place never to be forsaken. One soon 
eeases to believe in impossibilities. Ba- 
laams are the only prophets that are disap- 
pointed. The bottom that has been on the 
point of falling out has been there so lung 
that it has grown fast, It can not fall ont. 
It has all the eapital of the world itehing 
to get inside the corporation. 

The two great laws that govern the 
growth and size of cities are, first, the 
amount ot territory for which they are the 
distributing and receiving points ; second, 
the number of medinm or nioderate dealers 
that do this distributing. Monopolists 
build up themselves, not the cities. They 
neither eat, wear, nor live in proportion to 
their business. Both these laws help Chi- 
cago. 

The tide of trade is eastward—not up or 
down the map, but across the map. The 
lake runs np a wingdam for 500 miles to 
gather in the business, Cummerce can 
not ferry up there for seven months in the 
year and the facilities for seven months ean 
do the work for twelve. Then the great re- 
gion west of us is nearly all good,productive 
land. Dropping sonth into the trail of 
St. Lonis, you tall into vast deserts and 
rocky distriets, useful in holding the world 
together. St. Louis and Cincinnati, instead 
of vivaling and hurting Chicago, are her 
greatest sureties of dominion. They are 
far enough away to give sea-room—farther 
off than Paris is from London—and yet 
they are near enough to prevent the spring- 
ing up of any other great eity between 
them. 

St. Lonis willbe helped by the opening 
of the Mississippi, but also hurt. That 
will put New Orleans on her feet, and with 
a rulroad running over into Texas and so 


West, she will tap the streams that now 
erawl up the Texas and Missouri road. The 
enrrent is East, nut North,and a seaport at 
New Orleans can not permanently help St. 
Louis. 

Chicago is in the field almost alone, to 
handle the wealth of one fourth of the ter- 
ritory of this great republie. This strip of 
seacoast divides its margins between Port- 
land, Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore and Savannah or some other 
great port to be created for the Sonth in the 
next decade. But Chieago lias a dozen em- 
pires casting their treasures into her lap. 
On a bed of coal that can rnn all the ma- 
chinery of the world for 500 centuries; in 
agarden feed the race by the thonsand 
years; at the head of the lakes that give 
her a temperature as a summer resort 
eqnaled by no great eity in the land; with 
aclimate that insures the health of her 
citizens; surrounded by all the great de- 
posits of natural wealth in mines and forests 
and herds, Chicago is the wonder of to-day, 
and will be the city of the future. 


MASSACRE AT FORT DEARBORN. 


During the war of 1812, Fort Dearborn 
became the theater of stirring events. The 
garrison consisted of fifty-fonr men under 
eomnmand ot Captain Nathan Heald, 
assisted by Lieutenant elm (son-in-law of 
Mrs. Kinzie) and Ensign Ronan. Dr. 
Voorhees was surgeon, The only residents 
at the post at that time were the wives of 
Captain Ieald and Lientenant Ifelm, and 
a few of the soldiers, Mr. Kinzie and his 
family, and a few Canadian voyeqeurs, 
with their wives and children. The sol- 
diers and Mr. Kinzie were on most triendly 
terms with the Puttawatomies and Win- 
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nebagoes, the principal tribes around them, 
but they could not win them from their 
attachment to the British. 

One evening in April, 1512, ALr. Kinzie 
sat playing on his violin and his children 
were dancing to the music, when Mrs, Ixin- 
zie came rushing into the house pale with 
terror, and exclaiming: “ The Indians! the 
Indians!” “\What® where?” easerly in- 
quired Mr. Kinzie. “Up at Lee’s, killing 
and sealping,” answered the frightened 
mother, who, when the alarm was given, 
was attending Mrs. Barnes (just contined) 
living not far off Mr. Kinzie and his 
family erossed the river and took refuge in 
the fort, to which place Mars. Barnes and 
her infant not a day old, were safely con- 
veyed. The rest of the inhabitants took 
shelter in the fort. This alarm was caused 
by asealping party of Winnebagoes, who 
hovered about the fort several days, when 
they disappeared, and for several weeks 
the inhabitants were undisturbed. 

On the 7th of August, 1812, General 
Ilull, at Detroit, sent orders to Captain 
Ileald to evacuate Fort Dearborn. and to 
distribute all the United States property to 
the Indians in the neighborhood—a most 
insane order. 
who brought the dispateh had more wisdom 
than the commanding general. Ile ad- 
vised Captain Heald not to make the 
distribution. Said he: “Leave the fort 
and stores as they are, and let the Indians 
make distribution for themselves; 
while they are engaged in the business, 
the white people may escape to Fort 
Wayne.” 

Captain Ieald held a connei] with the In- 
dians on the afternoon of the 12th, in which 
his officers refused to join, for they had been 


and 


The Pottawatomie chief 


informed that treachery was designed— 
that the Indians intended to murder the 
white people in the eouneil, and then 
destroy those in the fort. Captain ITeald, 
however, took the preeantion to open a 
port-hole displaying a cannon pointing di- 
rectly upon the council, and by that ineans 
saved his life. 

Mr, IXinzie, who knew the Indians well, 
begged Captain ILeald not to confide in 
their promises, nor distribute the arms and 
inunitions among them, for it would only 
put power into their hands to destroy the 
whites. Acting upon this adviee, Heald 
resolved to withhold the munitions of war; 
and on the night of the 13th after the dis- 
tribution of the other property had been 
made, the powder, ball and liquors were 
thrown into the river, the muskets broken 
up and destroyed. 

Black Partridye, a friendly chief, came 
to Captain Heald and said: * Linden birds 
have been singing in my ears to-day; be 
eareful on the march you are going to 
take.” On that night vigilant Indians had 
crept near the fort and discovered the 
destruetion of their promised booty going 
on within. The next morning the powder 
was seen floating on the surtaee of the river. 
The savages were exasperated and made 
loud complaints and threats. 

On the following day when preparations 
were inaking to leave the fort, and all the 
inmates were deep!y impressed with a sense 
of impending danger, Capt. Wells, au 
unele of Mrs. Ileald, was discovered upon 
the Indian trail among the sand hills on 
the borders of the luke, not fur distant, 
with a band of mounted Miamis, of whose 
tribe he was ehief, having been adopted by 
the famous Miami warrior, Little Turtle. 
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When news of Jifull’s surrender reached 
Fort Wayne, he had started with this foree 
to assist ITeald in defending Fort Dearborn. 
Ile was too late. Every means for its 
defense had been destroyed the night be- 
fure, and arrangements were made for leav- 
ing the fort on the morning of the 15th. 

It was a warm, bright morning in the 
middle of Angust. Indications were posi- 
tive thatthe savages intended to murder 
the white people; and when they moved 
out of the sonthern gate of the fort, the 
march was like a funeral procession. The 
band, feeling the solemnity of the occasion, 
struck up the Dead March in Saul. 

Capt. Wells, who had blackened his fice 
with gun-powder in token of his fate, took 
the lead with his band of Miamis, followed 
by Captain Heald with his wife by his side 
on horseback. Mr. Kinzie hoped by his 
personal influence to avert the impending 
blow, and therefore accompanied them, 
leaving his family in a boat in eharge of a 
friendly Indian, to be taken to his trading 
station at the site of Niles, Michigan, in 
the event of his death. 

The procession moved slowly along the 
lake shore till they reached the sand hills 
between the prairie and the beach, when 
the Pottawatomie escort, under the lead- 
ership of Blackbird, filed to the right, 
placing those hills between thei and the 
white people. Wells, with his Miamis, had 
kept in the advance. They suddenly came 
rushing back, Wells exelaiming, ‘They 
are abunt to attack us; form instantly.” 
These words were quickly followed by a 
storm of bullets which came whistling 
over the little hills which the treacherons 
savages had made the covert for their niur- 
derous attaek. The white troops charged 


‘five hundred Indian warriors. 


upon the Indians, drove them back to the 
prairie, and then the battle was waged be- 
tween fifty-fonr soldiers, twelve civilians 
and three or four women (the cowardly 
Miamis having fled at the outset) against 
The white 
people, hopeless, resolved to sell their lives 
as dearly as possible. Ensign Ronan 
wielded his weapon vigoronsly, even after 
falling npon his knees weak from the loss. 
of blood. Capt. Wells, who was by the 
side of his niece, Mrs. Ifeald, when the 
conflict began, behaved with the greatest 
coolness and courage. Tle said to hier, 
“We have not the slightest chance for life. 
We inst part to meet no more in this 
world. God bless you.” And then he 
dashed forward. Seeing a young warrior, 
painted like a demon, climb into a wagon 
in which were twelve children, and toma- 
hawk them all, he eried ont, unmindfn] of 
his personal danger, “If that is your game, 
butehering women and children, I will kill 
too.” Ife spurred his horse tuwards the 
Indian camp, where they had left their 
squaws and papooses, hotly pursued by 
swift-footed young warriors, who sent bul- 
lets whistling after him. One of these 
killed his horse and wounded him severely 
in the leg. With a yell the young braves 
roshed to make him their prisoner and re- 
serve him for torture. Ile resolved not to 
be made a eaptive, and by the use of the 
most provoking epithets tried to induce 
them to kill him instantly. IIe called a 
fiery voung chief a sgeaw, when the en- 
raged warrior killed Wells instantly with 
his tomahawk, jumped upon his body, ent 
out his heart, and ate a portion of the warn 
morsel with savage delight ! 

In this fearful combat women bore a 
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conspicnous part. Mrs. Heald was an ex- 
cellent equestrian and an expert in the nse 
of the rifle. She fought the savages bravely, 
reeciving several severe wonnds. Thongh 
faint from the loss of blood, she managed to 
keep her saddle, A savage raised his toma- 
hawk to kill her, when she looked him full 
in the face, and with asweet smile and in a 
gentle voice said, in his own langnage, 
“Surely you will not kill a squaw!” The 
arm of the savage fell, and the life of the 
heroic woman was saved. 

Mrs. Helm, the step-daughter of Mr. 
Kinzie, had an encounter with a stout In- 
dian, who attempted to tomahawk her. 
Springing to one side, she received the 
glancing blow on her shoulder, and at the 
same Instant seized the savage round the 
neck with her arms aud endeavored to get 
hold of his sealping knife, which hung in a 
sheath at his breast. While she was thns 
struggling she was dragged from her antag- 
onist by another powerful Indian, who bore 
her, in spite of her struggles, to the margin 
of the lake and plunged her in. To her 
astonishment she was held by him so that 
she would mot drown, and she soon per- 
eeived that she was in the hands of the 
friendly Black Partridge, who had saved 
her lite. 

The wife of Sergeant Molt, a large and 
powerful woman, behaved as bravely as an 
Amazon. She rode a fine, high-spirited 
horse, which the Indians coveted, and 
several of them attacked her with the butts 
of their guns, for the purpose of dismount- 


ing her; but she used the sword which she © 


had snatched from her disabled husband so 
skillfully that she foiled them; and, sud- 
denly wheeling her horse, she dashed over 
the prairie, followed by the savages shout- 


. 


at | 


may 


ing, “ The brave woman! the brave woman! 
Don’t hurt her!” They finally overtook 
her, and while she was fighting them in 
front, a powerful savage came up behind 
her, seized her by the neck and dragged 
her to the ground. Horse and woman 
were made captive. Mrs. Holt was a long 
time a captive among the Indians, but was 
afterward ransomed. 

In this sharp conflict two thirds of the 
white people were slain and wounded, and 
all their horses, baggage and provision 
were lost. Only twenty-eight strageling 
men now remained to fight five hundred 
Indians rendered furious by the sight of 
blood. They sneceeded in breaking through 
the ranks of the murderers and gaining a 
slight eminence on the prairie near the 
Oak Woods. The Indians did not pursue, 
but gathered on their flanks, while the 
chiefs held a consultation on the sand-hills, 
and showed signs of willingness to parley. 
It would have been madness on the part of 
the whites to renew the fight; and so Capt. 
Ticald went forward and met Blackbird on 
the open prairie, where terms of sur- 
render were agreed upon. It was arranged 
that the white people should give up their 
arms to Blackbird, and that the survivors 
should become prisoners of war, to be ex- 
changed for ransoms as soon as praeticable. 
With this understanding captives and cap- 
tors started for the Indian camp near the 
fort, to which Mrs. Ilelm had been taken 
bleeding and suffering by Black Partridge, 
and had met her step-father and learned 
that her husband was safe. 

A new scene of horror was now opened 
at the Indian camp. The wounded, not 
being included in the surrender, as it was 
interpreted by the Indians, and the British 
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general, Proetor, having offered a liberal 
bounty for Ameriean scalps, delivered at 
Malden, nearly all the wounded men were 
killed and sealped, and priee of the trophies 
was afterward paid by the British govern- 
ment. 

This eelebrated Indian chief, Shabbona, 
deserves more than a passing notiee. Al- 
thongh he was not so eonspieuous as 
Teeninseh or Blaek Hawk, yet in point of 
merit he was superior to either of them. 

Shabbona was born at an Indian village 
on the Kankakee River, now in Will County 
abont the year 1775. While young he was 
made ehief of the band, and went to Shab- 
bona Grove, now De Kalb County, where 
they were found in the early settlement of 
the county. 

In the war of 1812, Shabbona, with his 
warriors, joined Teeumseh, was aid to that 
great chief, and stood by his side when he 
fell at the battle of the Thames. At the 
time of the Winnebago war, in 1827, he 
visited almost every villaye among the Pot- 
tawatomies, and by his persuasive argu- 
ments prevented them from taking part in 
the war. 
Chieago, Shabbona, aceompanied by Billy 
Caldwell (Sanganash), visited Big Foot’s 
village at Geneva Lake, in order to paeity 
the warriors, as fears were entertained that 
they were about to raise the tomahawk 
avainst the whites. Iere Shabbona was 
taken prisoner by Big Foot, and his life 
threatened, but on the following day was 
set at liberty. rom that time the Indians 


(through reproaeh) styled him “the white 


man’s friend,” and many times his life was 
endangered. 

Betore the Black Ilawk war, Shabbona 
met in eouneil at two different times, and 


By request of the eitizens of 


by his influenee prevented his people from 
taking part with the Saes and Foxes. 
After the death of Black Partridge and 
Senachwine, no ehief among the Puttawat- 
omies exerted so much influence as Shab- 
bona. DGlaek Ilawk, aware of this influ- 
ence, visited hii at two different times, in 
order to enlist lim in his eanse, but was 
unsneecssful. While DBlaek Hawk was a 
prisoner at Jefferson Barracks, he said, had 
it not been for Shabbona the whole Potta- 
watomie nation would have joined his 
standard, and he eould have eontinued the 
war for years, 

To Shabbona many of the early settlers 
of Illinois owe the preservation of their 
lives, for it is a well-known faet, had he not 
notified the people of their danger, a large 
portion of them would have fallen victims 
to the tomahawk of savages. By saving 
the lives of whites he endangered his own, 
for the Saes and Foxes threatened to kill 
him, and made two attempts to exeeute 
their threats. They killed Pypeogee, his 
son, and Pyps, his nephew, and hunted him 
down as though he was a wild beast. 

Shabbona had a reservation of two see- 
tions of land at his Grove, but by leaving 
it and going West for a short time, the 
Government declared the reservation for- 
feited, and sold it the same as other vaeant 
land. On Shabbona’s return, and finding 
his possessions gone, he was very sad and 
broken down in spirit, and left the Grove 
forever. The eitizens of Oitawa raised 
money and bonght him a traet of land on 
the INinois River, above Seneea, in Grundy 
County, on whieh they bnilt a honse, and 
supplied him with means to live on. Ie 
lived here unti! his death, whieh oceurred 
on the 17th of July, 1859, in the eighty- 
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fourth year of his age, and was bnried with 
great pomp in the cemetery at Morris. 
His squaw, Pokanoka, was drowned in 
Mazon Creek, Grundy Connty, on the 
30th of November, 1864, and was buried 
by his side. 

In 1861 subseriptions were taken up in 


many of the river towns, to erect a monn- 
ment over the remains of Shabbona, but 
the war breaking ont, the enterprise was 
abandoned. Only a plain marble slab 


marks the resting-place of this friend of the 
white man. 
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